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NOTE. 

In  writing  the  chapters  on  Locke's  Life,  I  have  tlerived 
much  information  from  the  bioijraphies  of  Lord  Kin*'  and 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  cs{)ecially  from  th(3  latter,  whicli  contains 
a  large  amount  of  most  interesting  documents  never  be- 
fore printed.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  wliere  numer- 
ous foot-notes  would  be  out, of  place,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  witli  this  general  acknowledgment.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  also  referred  to  several  other  authorities, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript ;  and,  in  some  cases,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  account  will  be  found  more  precise  than  that 
given  in  the  larger  biographies. 
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LOCKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Locke's  uoyhood.— his  eauly  life  in  oxfohd. 

.Toim  Locke,  pcrlinps  tiic  -rcatnst,  but  certainly  tlic  nios'r 
chaiactcMistic,  of  Encrlish  philosophers,  was  born  at  Wrir.o-. 
ton,  a  pleasa.it  villa.sre  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire,  Au- 
gust 29, 1G32.     Ills  family,  however,  resided  in  the  villacrc 
of  Pensford,  and  the  parish  of  Publow,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bristol.     It  was  there,  probably,  that  Locke  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  early  life.     His  mother  appears  to  have 
died  while  he  was  young.     From  his  father,  John  Locke 
(b.  1606),  who  seems  to  have  inherited  a  fair  estate,  and 
who  practised,  with  some  success,  as  a  country  attorney 
he  probably  derived,  if  not  his  earliest  instruction,  at  least 
some  of  Ills  earliest  influences  and  some  of  his  most  ster- 
ling characteristics.     "  From  Mr.  Locke  I  have  often  heard 
of  his  father,"  says  Lady  Masham  in  a  MS.  letter  quoted 
by  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  in  his  Life  of  Locke,  "that  he  was  a 
man  of  parts.     Mr.  Locke  never  mentioned  liim  but  with 
great  respect  and  affection.     His  father  used  a  conduct 
towards  him  wlien  young  that  he  often  spoke  of  afterwards 
with  great  approbation.     It  was  the  being  severe  to  him 
1* 
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by  keeping  him  in  much  awe  and  at  a  distance  wlien  he 
was  a  bov,  but  rclaxinu',  still  bv  detjrecs,  of  that  sevoiitv 
as  he  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  till,  lie  being  become  capa- 
ble of  it,  he  lived  perfectly  with  Iiim  as  a  friend.  And  I 
remember  he  lias  told  me  that  his  father,  after  he  was  a 
man,  solemnly  asked  his  pardon  for  having  struck  him 
once  in  a  passion  when  he  was  a  boy." 

Locke's  boyliood  coincided  [)retty  nearly  with  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Civil  Wars.  "  I  no  sooner  perceived  myself 
in  the  world,"  he  wrote  in  1660,  "but  I  found  myself  in 
a  storm  which  has  lasted  almost  hitherto."  His  father, 
when  Locke  was  hardly  ten  years  old,  publicly  announced, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Publow,  his  assent  to  the  protest 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  took 
the  field,  on  the  Parliamentary  side,  as  captain  of  a  troop 
of  horse  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  Though  the  fort- 
unes of  the  family  undoubtedly  suffered  from  this  step 
on  the  part  of  the  young  attorney,  the  political  and  re- 
ligious interests  which  it  created  and  kept  alive  in  his 
household  must  have  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
shape  the  character  and  determine  the  sympathies  of  his 
elder  son. 

Locke,  then,  may  bo  regarded  as  having  been  fortu- 
nate in  his  early  surroundings.  Born  in  one  of  the  more 
charming  of  the  rural  districts  of  England,  not  far,  how- 
ever, from  a  city  which  was  then  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant centres  of  commerce  and  politics;  sprung  from  re- 
spectable and  well-to-do  parents,  of  whom  the  father,  at 
least,  possessed  more  than  ordinary  intelligence;  accus- 
tomed, from  his  earliest  boyhood,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
great  events,  and  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  great  and 
stirring  questions;  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in 
his  early  life  to  retard  or  mar  the  development  of  his 
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genius,  and  nincli  that  wc  may  not  unreasonably  connect 
with  the  marked  pecuHarities,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
of  his  subsequent  career. 

It  was  probably  in  the  year  1646  that,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Colonel  I'opham,  a  friend  and  client  of  his  fa- 
ther, Locke  was  admitted  at  Westminster  School,  where, 
probably  in  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  on  the 
foundation.  Here  he  must  have  remained  about  six  years, 
till  his  election  to  a  Westminster  Studentship  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1652.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Locke 
spent  these  years  we  have  no  definite  information.  The 
stern  disciplinarian,  Dr.  Busby,  had  been  head  master  for 
about  eight  years  when  lie  entered  the  school,  and  among 
his  schoolfellows,  senior  to  him  by  about  a  year,  were  Dry- 
den  and  South.  The  friends  whom  he  made  at  Westmin- 
ster, though  highly  respectable  in  after-life,  did  not  achieve 
any  great  reputation.  Of  the  studies  which  then  consti- 
tuted the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  his  matured  opin- 
ions arc  to  be  found  in  the  "Thoughts  concerning  Edu- 
cation," which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
To  judge  from  this  book,  the  impressions  left  on  Locke's 
mind  by  our  English  public  school  education  were  not  of 
a  pleasant  or  favourable  kind. 

Locke  appears  to  have  commenced  his  residence  at 
Christ  Church  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  1652,  soon 
after  he  had  turned  twenty  years  of  age.  His  matricu- 
lation  before  the  Vice -Chancellor  bears  date  Nov.  27. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  AVars,  both  the  University 
and  the  College  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  At 
the  moment  when  Locke  entered,  Cromwell  was  Chancel- 
lor; and  Dr.  John  Owen,  who  was  destined  to  be  for  some 
time  the  leading  resident,  had  been  recently  appointed 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uiii- 
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'^■'-.igh,  then  as  now  ad  S        T  '""^  "^"'■'"  ""-• 

J">iio.-  members  of  l,is  soe.V  •  f  '"'"■'^«"'-s«  "itl.  the 
^oeko  „,„y  ,,,,,  d,,.  iif^:  "  !^  ";'  improbable  that 
-'-  o»  the  question  of  .-e  „  '  ?  '""•■^^''^  "-^  opi„- 
■■'ftorwards  beeame  so  f™,o  '°''^''""«"'  f""'  wl.ieh  he 

;'7  p-iee  of  they:ut™c„':;ch:.:::  ^""tt  -" 

"itor  was  a  Mr.  Colo  after,.,.^    «'  <-liiist  Churcli.    Locke's 

^'"  of  '"-s  relationsS-f /'■?''"' "'■^'•*W  Hall. 

any  importance      AV.,n^     ,     ,     ''     "'  '"''■"'  "otliini;  of 

"■'-'.-  of  eourse',  he  does  S  ''    ""  '''  "'^"'•"<''"  '■«-"'  ^v 
a  Puritan.  ''  ""'  ""^•■'"  "'ore  than  that  he  wa's 

£>uring  the  Civil  War,  .!.„  j-    •  ,. 
"'^  Universities,  howev   •  u'         "'''""  '"''  ''^P""'''""  of 
;oen,  to  have  suffered  u.ost   eSvT  t,"  '"''  "''""■ 
"inos,  indeed,  it  could  Inrdlv  1       .  ■  '"^^  fouWous 

■^iderable  evidence  to  shov  1,  •',"""■'"     ^''^'•'^  '^  »on- 
I'arliament  of  JluZl    '    ' '"  "'"  "''"'"  '>''  ^-«bones 

;;--  the  Colleges  and  Univer'tfrs  Iwi'^^'f  '"  ^"P" 
tl'o  proceeds  of  their  estates  „   '  7''S'^""='-.  and  to  apply 

•'■«  public  service,  and  to    :rthe"t"  '-^"^  "'•"'- 
'-"'  of  tax-es  and  eontribron   "  T      '""'  "'«  P^-^- 
ovor  had  any  chance  of  succe  s-a„d  f     '      ""  '""^'"P' 
a-.  Owen  we  may  infer  ,1,".'-!  ,  T   •  "'"  ""  °™"on  of 
-"sternatiou  amLgst  U  •  t   itv'  "','  '""'  '""'  ^P-«<J 
luont  subject  of  conversation  f^         f' '"''  ^'""'  ^  f^^" 
^-cke's   residence   in  0  ^  '''"^"f  *  «  -'-'y  Period  of 
«■''-'■  «as  now  in  the  a  ce  J™,  t,    '!  '^"""'"  P'-"''^' 
;'">•  ■■ate,  no  handle  should  be"  ve  tit™'"'''  "'^''^' 
'aek  of  discipline  or  bv  L     f  ""  """""^  by  any 

P  eaclung  ,„  every  house,"  Anthony  h. 
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Wood  tells  us,  "  was  the  chief  matter  aimed  at "  by  the 
Visitors  appointed  by  Cromwell  in  1G52.  Thus,  on  June 
27,  1053,  they  ordered  that  "  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
UnderLfradiiates  in  Colleges  and  Halls  be  required,  every 
Lord's  day,  to  give  an  account  to  some  person  of  known 
ability  and  piety  of  the  sermons  they  had  heard  and  their 
attendance  on  other  religious  exercises  that  day.  The 
Heads  also  or  Deputies  of  the  said  Societies,  with  all  above 
the  I  )ogree  of  Bachelor,  were  then  ordered  to  be  person- 
ally present  at  the  performance  of  the  said  exercise,  and 
to  take  care  that  it  be  attended  with  prayer  and  such  other 
duties  of  religion  as  arc  proper  to  such  a  meeting.'"  In 
addition  to  the  Sunday  observances,  there  were  also,  in 
most  Colleges,  if  not  in  all,  one  or  two  sermons  or  religious 
meetino;s  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Locke,  if  we  mav 
judge  from  his  character  in  later  years,  must  liave  occa- 
sional! v  found  these  tedious,  and  doubtless  leno^thv,  excr- 
ciscs  somewhat  irksome  and  unprofitable.  But  we  do  not 
meet  in  his  writings  with  any  definite  complaints  of  them, 
as  we  do  of  the  scholastic  disputations  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  academical  course  as  pursued  at  that  time. 
Of  the  disputations,  which  then  constituted  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  University  curriculum,  he  expresses  an 
unfavourable,  perhaps  too  unfavourable  an  opinion.  Writ- 
ing in  1690,  in  the  "Thouo'hts  concernino-  P]ducation,"  he 
says :  "  If  the  use  and  end  of  right  reasoning  be  to  have 
right  notions  and  a  right  judgment  of  things,  to  distin- 
guish between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  and 
to  act  accordingly,  be  sure  not  to  le*.  your  son  be  bred  up 
in  the  art  and  formality  of  disputing — cither  practising 
it  himself  or  admiring  it  in  others — unless,  instead  of  an 
able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him  an  insignificant  wrangler, 
opiniator  in  discourse,  and  priding  himself  in  contradicting 
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othor.s ;  or,  which  is  worse,  (jucstionitio;  ovcrythiiii!^,  and 
thiiikiiii»'  tiicrc  is  no  sncli  ih'uvr  as  triitli  to  be  sonolit,  hut 
only  victory,  in  disputini)^.  Tiierc  cannot  ho  anytlntii^  so 
(iisingcnnons,  so  unheconiinix  a  i»;entlenian,  or  any  one  who 
pretends  to  be  a  rational  creature,  as  not  to  yield  to  plain 
reason  and  the  conviction  of  clear  ari»Minients.  Is  there 
anythini^  more  inconsistent  with  civil  conversation,  and 
the  end  of  all  debate,  than  not  to  take  an  answer,  thon<>h 
ever  so  full  and  satisfactory  ?  .  .  .  For  this,  in  short,  is 
the  way  and  perfection  of  logical  disputes,  that  the  oppo- 
nent never  takes  any  answer,  nor  the  respondent  ever  yields 
to  any  argument."  With  the  logic  and  rhetoric,  the  Latin 
speaking  and  Latin  writing,  then  in  vogue,  Locke  is  almost 
e(|ually  discontented.  Li  fact,  he  looked  back,  in  after-life, 
with  little  gratitude  on  the  somewhat  diy  course  of  studies 
which  the  University  then  prescribed  to  its  yonngcr  schol- 
ars. "  I  liavc  often  heard  him  say,  in  reference  to  his  first 
years  spent  in  the  LTniversity,"  says  Lady  Masham,  "that 
he  had  so  small  satisfaction  there  from  his  studies,  as  find- 
ing very  little  light  brought  thereby  to  his  understanding, 
that  he  became  discontented  with  his  manner  of  life,  and 
wished  his  father  had  rather  designed  him  for  anything 
else  than  wliat  he  was  destined  to,  apprehending  that  his 
no  greater  progress  in  knowledge  proceeded  from  his  not 
being  fitted  or  capacitated  to  be  a  scholar."  We  must, 
however,  by  no  means  infer  that  Locke  had  not  derived 
considerable  benefit  from  the  discipline  which  he  dispar- 
ages. At  any  rate,  the  scholastic  teaching  of  Oxford  had 
a  large  share  in  forming,  by  reaction,  many  of  his  most 
characteristic  opinions,  while  the  Essay,  in  almost  every 
page,  bears  distinctive  marks  of  his  early  studies.  Not- 
withstanding his  depreciation,  amounting  often  to  ridicule, 
of  the  subjects  he  had  learnt  in  his  youth,  we  can  hardly 
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<h)iibt  that,  if  Locke  liatl  heen  brought  up  in  an  Universi- 
ty wlicre  lo<;ic  and  philosopiiy  did  m)t  form  part  ot  the 
eoiirso,  his  greatest  work  would  never  have  been  written. 

Mr.  Kox-I>ourne  attempts  to  supply  a  detailed  account 
of  the  lectures  which  Locke  attended,  and  the  course  of 
studies  which  he  pursued,  durinj,'  his  underijjraduate  and 
bachelor  days.  This  account,  however,  betrays  an  innocent 
belief  in  the  rii^id  enforcement  and  observance  of  Univer- 
sity and  Oollci^e  statutes  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  1  cannot 
share.  Minute  rci^ulations  reujardinuj  courses  of  study  and 
attendance  at  lectures  are  jipt  very  soon  to  fall  into  des- 
uetude, and  it  is  impossible  now  to  reconstruct  with  any 
accuracy,  from  the  perusal  of  merely  formal  (hjcuments,  a 
plan  of  the  student  life  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  to 
be  much  regretted  that  Locke  and  his  contemporaries  have 
not  left  us  more  specific  information  on  the  subject.  All 
we  can  now  say  is  that,  if  the  authorities  duly  enforced 
their  statutes  and  regulations,  especially  those  relating  to 
professorial  lectures,  many  of  whicli  were  appointed  to  be 
given  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  students  of  those 
days  had  by  no  means  an  easier  time  of  it  tlian  their  suc- 
cessors, even  in  these  days  of  competition  and  examina- 
tions. 

The  stated  regulations  and  prescribed  statutes  of  a  seat 
of  learning  have,  however,  often  far  less  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  a  student's  mind  than  the  society  of  tlic 
young  men  of  his  own  age  with  wliom  his  residence  throws 
him  into  contact.  Young  men  often  educate  one  another 
far  more  effectually  than  they  can  be  educated  by  their 
tutors  or  their  books.  The  mutual  confidences,  the  lively 
interchange  of  repartee,  the  free  discussion  of  all  manner 
of  subjects  in  college  rooms  or  during  the  afternoon  walk, 
arc  often  far  more  stimulating  and  informing  to  the  intel- 
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Icct  than  tljc  professorial  lecture,  however  leanu'il,  or  the 
tutorial  catechisinfjj,  however  searchiiii;'.  Of  this  less  formal 
and  more  agreeable  species  of  education  Locke  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  his  full  share,  lie  was  not,  according  to  the 
account  which  he  gave  of  himself  to  Lady  Masham,"any 
very  hard  student,"  but  "  sought  the  company  of  pleasant 
and  witty  men,  with  whom  he  likewise  took  great  delight 
in  corresponding  by  letters ;  and  in  conversation  and  tiiese 
correspondences  he  spent  for  some  years  much  of  his 
time." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  year  1G54  Owen 
published  a  volume  of  congratulatory  verses  addressed  to 
Cromwell  on  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Dutch, 
entitled  "  Musarum  Oxoniensium  tXato^o/x'a."  Among  the 
many  contributors  to  this  volume,  young  and  old,  was 
Locke,  who  wrote  a  Jiort  copy  of  Latin,  and  a  longer  copy 
of  English  verses.  These  compositions  do  not  rise  much 
above,  or  sink  much  below,  the  ordinary  level  of  such  ex- 
ercises ;  but  what  is  curious  is  that  Locke's  first  published 
efforts  in  literature  should  have  been  in  verse,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  his  strong  and  somewhat  perverse 
judgment  on  verse -writing  in  §  174  of  the  "Thoughts 
concerning  Education."  The  fact  of  his  having  been  in- 
vited  to  contribute  to  the  volume  shows  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  more  promising  young  students  of 
his  time. 

To  the  period  of  Locke's  life  covered  by  this  chapter 
probably  belong  some  interesting  notes  on  philosophy  and 
its  divisions,  found  in  his  father's  memorandum  -  book. 
These  reflections  afford  evidence  that  he  had  already  be- 
gun to  think  for  himself,  independently  of  the  scholas- 
tic traditions.  I  append  one  or  two  characteristic  ex- 
tracts : 
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"  Diiilcctic,  that  is  Lo^^it',  is  to  make  reasons  to  giow,  and  improve 
both  Pliysie  and  also  Kthic,  whitli  is  Moral  riiilosoiihy." 

"  Moral  Fhilosoitliy  is  the  kiiowkdge  of  precepts  of  nil  honest 
manners  which  reason  acknowlcdj^eth  to  belong  and  appertain  to 
man's  nature,  as  the  things  in  which  we  differ  from  beasts.  It  is 
also  necessary  for  the  comely  government  of  man's  life." 

"  Necessity  was  the  first  finder-out  of  Moral  Thilosophy,  and  ex- 
perience (which  is  a  trusty  teacher)  was  the  first  master  thereof." 


the 


Locke  took  liis  B.A.  uc<^rec  on  the  14tli  of  February, 
1655-5G,  and  his  M.A.  degree  on  tlie  29th  of  June,  1C58, 
the  latter  on  the  same  day  with  Nathaniel  Crewe,  after- 
wards Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Joseph  Glan- 
vill,  the  celebrated  writer  on  witchcraft,  and  autlior  of 
Scepsis  Scientijica.  The  statutable  time  of  taking  both 
degrees  was  anticipated,  but  irregularities  of  this  kind 
were  not  then  infrequent.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1G60,  he  was  appointed  Greek  Lecturer  at  Christ  Church 
for  the  ensuing  year,  thus  taking  his  place  among  the 
authorized  teachers  of  his  college,  and  so  entering  on  a 
new  phase  of  university  Ufa  Very  shortly  after  this  date, 
namely,  on  February  13,  1660-61,  the  elder  Locke  died, 
aot.  fifty -four.  Locke's  only  brother,  Thomas,  who  was 
some  years  younger  than  himself,  died  of  consumption 
shortly  after  liis  father.  Bv  the  time,  therefore,  that 
Locke  had  fairly  entered  on  liis  duties  as  an  officer  of  his 
college,  he  was  left  alone  of  all  liis  family. 


Though  it  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  of  his  life 
that  Locke  published  any  works,  his  pen  was  at  this  time 
by  no  means  idle.  In  1661  he  began  a  series  of  common- 
place books,  often  containing  long  articles  on  the  subjects 
whicii  were  occupying  his  thoughts  at  the  time.     It  is, 

moreover,  to  the   period   immediately   preceding   or   ini- 
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mediately  followitif^  tho  Restoration,  that  Mr.  Fox-Bourne 
attributes  an  unpublished  and  till  recently  unknown  Essay, 
entitled  "  Reflections  upon  tlie  Roman  Commonwealth." 
Many  of  the  remarks  in  this  Essay  already  show  wliat 
wo  should  call  liberal  opinions  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
anticipate  views  lonu;  afterwards  propounded  in  the  works 
on  ijovernment  and  toleration.  The  relitjion  instituted  bv 
Numa  is  idealized,  as  havinj^  insisted  on  only  two  articles 
of  faith,  the  cfoodness  of  the  j];ods,  and  the  necessity  of 
worshipping  them,  "  in  which  worship  the  chief  of  all  was 
to  be  innocent,  good,  and  just."  Thus  it  avoided  "creat- 
ing heresies  and  schisms,"  and  "  narrowing  tho  bottom  of 
religion  by  clogging  it  with  creeds  and  catechisms  and  end- 
less niceties  about  the  essences,  properties,  and  attributes 
of  God." 

Of  more  interest,  perhaps,  is  another  unpublished  trea- 
tise, written  just  after  the  Restoration,  in  which  Locke 
asks,  and  answers  in  tho  aflirmative,  tho  following  ques- 
tion :  AVhether  the  civil  magistrate  may  lawfully  impose 
and  determine  the  use  of  indifferent  things  in  reference  to 
religious  worship.  This  tract  seems  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  remonstrance  with  those  of  the  author's  own  party 
who  questioned  any  right  in  the  civil  magistrate  to  inter- 
fere in  religious  matters,  and  who,  therefore,  were  ready 
to  reject  with  disdain  the  assurances  of  compromise  and 
mo'deration  contained  in  the  king's  declaration  on  occlesi- 
astical  affairs,  issued  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Locke 
at  that  time,  like  many  other  moderate  men,  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  pacification  and 
good  government  under  the  rule  of  the  new  monarch. 
*'  As  for  ^nysolf,"  he  writes,  *'  there  is  no  one  can  have  a 
greater  respect  and  veneration  for  authority  than  L  I  no 
sooner  perceived  myself  in  the  world,  but  I  found  myself 
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in  .1  storm,  wliicli  lias  lastcil  almost  hitherto,  and  therefore 
cannot  bnt  cnt-rtain  the  approaches  of  a  calm  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  satisfactior.."  "I  fi„d  that  a  ,ireneral 
freedom  is  hut  a  jreneral  bondanre,  that  the  popular  as- 
serters  of  public  liberty  are  the  jrreatest  inrrrossers  of  it 
too,  and  not  unfitly  called  its  keepers."  This  reaction, 
however,  ajrainst  the  past,  and  these  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  future,  can  have  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  government  were  soon  apparent,  and 
the  pamphlet  was  never  published. 


CIIArTER  II. 


MEDICAL    STUDIES. — PUBLIC    EMPLOYMENTS. — CONNEXION 

WITH    SHAFTESBURY. 


Locke,  at  the  time  of  liis  father's  ileath  .ind  his  entrance 
on  college  office,  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  At  the 
election  of  college  officers  on  Christmas  Eve,  1GG2,  he  was 
transferred  from  the  Greek  Lectureship  to  the  Lectureship 
in  Khetoric,  and,  on  the  23rd  of  December  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  again  transferred  to  another  office.  This 
office  was  the  Censorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  (the  Senior 
Censorship)  ;  the  Censorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  (the 
Junior  Censorship)  he  appears  never  to  have  held.  On 
the  23rd  of  December,  1 005,  he  is  no  longer  in  office, 
being  now  merely  one  of  the  twenty  senior  M.A.  students, 
called  "  Theologi,"  who  were  bound  to  be  in  priests' 
orders.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Locke  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  lecturer  >ve  have  no  record.  lie  seems  also 
to  have  served  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  several  under- 
graduates at  this  period,  but  of  his  relations  to  his  pupils 
we,  unfortunately,  know  next  to  nothing. 

How  is  it  that  Locke,  holding  a  clerical  studentship,  was 
not  a  clerffvman  ?  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  Church 
and  the  Universities  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
had  probably  led  to  great  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of 
college  statutes  and  by-laws.     Moreover,  for  a  time,  it 
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would  seem,  liu  seri«>nsly  contemplated  takiiii;  the  step  of 
eiiter'mi^  holy  orders,  and  the  autiiorities  of  his  colleije 
would  probably  bo  unwillini^  to  force  npon  liiin  a  hasty 
decision.  At  length,  liowevcr,  ho  finally  abandoned  this 
idea,  decidinuf  in  favonr  of  the  profession  of  physio.  In 
the  ordinary  course  he  would  have  -forfeited  his  student- 
ship,  but  he  was  fortunate  to  obtain  a  royal  dispensation 
(by  no  nieans  an  uncommon  mode  of  intervention  at  that 
time),  retaininij  him  in  his  place,  "  that  he  i!i;.y  still  have 
further  time  to  prosecute  his  studies."  This  dispensation 
is  dated  \ov.  14,  ICGO. 

Meanwhile,  Locke  liad  paid  liis  first  visit  to  the  Conti* 
nont.  Th(i  occasion  of  it  was  an  embassy  to  the  Elcctot 
of  IJrandenbury:,  whose  allian"c  ov  neutrality  it  was  souijht 
to  obtain  in  the  then  pendinuj  v.ar  with  Holland.  Sit 
Walter  Vane  was  head  of  the  embassy,  and  Locke,  who 
probably  owed  his  nomination  to  the  interest  of  liis  old 
schoolfellow, AVilliain  Godolpliin,  was  a{)pointed  secretary. 
Thev  left  Enuland  in  the  middle  of  November,  1G65,  and 
arrived  at  Clevc,  the  capital  of  Biandenburi?,  on  the  .30th 
of  tlie  same  month  (Dec.  9,  N.S.).  Here  they  remained 
for  two  months,  the  mission  coming  to  nothino;,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  English  Government  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  advance  the  money  wliich  the  Elector  required 
as  the  price  of  his  adlicsion.  The  state-papers  addressed 
by  the  Anibassador  to  tlic  Government  at  home  are  main- 
ly in  Locke's  liandwriting;  but  far  more  interesting  than 
these  are  the  private  letters  addressed  by  Locke  to  his 
friends,  Mr.  Strachey,  of  Sutton  Court,  near  Bristol,  and 
the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle.  These  are  full  of  graphic 
touches  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  found  himself.  Like  a  conscien- 
tious sight-seer,  he  availed  hiiiiSelf  of  the  various  oppoi- 
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tunitics  of  observino;  their  eating  and  drinking,  attended 
their  devotions — wliether  Catholic,  Calvinist,  or  Lutheran 
— submitted  liimself  to  be  bored  by  poetasters  and  suck- 
intr  theologians,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  pair  of  gloves  by  noting  the  tardiness  of  Ger- 
man commerce.  Though  he  had  "thought  for  a  while  to 
take  leave  of  all  University  affairs,"  he  found  liimself  rid- 
den pitilessly  by  an  "academic  goblin." 

" I  no  sooner  was  got  heiL',  but  I  was  welcomed  witli  a  divinity 
disputation.  I  was  no  sooner  rid  of  that,  but  I  found  myself  up  to 
the  ears  in  poetry,  and  overwhelmed  in  Helicon."  "  But  my  Univer- 
sity goblin  left  me  not  so ;  for  the  next  day,  when  I  thought  I  had 
been  rode  out  only  to  airing,  I  was  had  to  a  foddering  of  chopped 
hay  or  logic,  forsooth !  Poor  materia  prinui  was  canvatised  cruelly, 
stripped  of  all  the  gay  dress  of  her  forms,  and  shown  naked  to  us, 
though,  I  must  confess,  I  had  not  eyes  good  enough  to  see  her.  The 
young  monks  (which  one  would  not  guess  by  their  looks)  are  subtle 
people,  and  dispute  as  eagerly  for  materia  prima  as  if  they  were  to 
make  their  dinner  on  it,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  it  is  all  their  meal, 
for  which  others'  charity  is  more  to  be  blamed  than  their  stom- 
achs. .  .  .  The  truth  is,  here  hog-shearing  is  much  in  its  glory,  and 
our  disputing  in  Oxford  comes  as  far  short  of  it  as  the  rhetoric  of 
Carfax  does  that  of  Billingsgate." 

At  a  dinner,  described  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  with 
the  Franciscan  friars,  he  was  still  pursued  by  his  O.xford 
recollections : 

"The  prior  was  a  good  plump  fellow,  that  had  more  belly  than 
brains ;  and  methought  was  very  fit  to  be  reverenced,  and  not  much 
unlike  some  head  of  a  college," 


One  circumstance  Locke  noticed  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  foreigners,  namely,  their  good-natured  toleration  fov 
each  other's  opinions.     V/riting  to  Boyle,  he  says-  - 
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"  The  distance  in  their  churches  gets  not  into  their  house?.  Thty 
cjuietly  permit  one  another  to  choose  tlieir  way  to  heaven  ;  for  1  can- 
not observe  any  quarrels  or  animosities  amongst  them  upon  the  ac- 
count of  religion.  This  good  correspondence  is  owing  partly  to  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  and  partly  to  the  prudence  and  good-nature 
of  the  people,  who,  as  I  find  by  inquiring,  entertain  different  opinions 
without  any  secret  hatred  or  rancour." 

And  thougli,  like  most  Eiiglishinen,  of  decided  Protes- 
tant convictions,  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  the  first 
time,  Locke  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  merriment  at  the 
Catholic  ceremonies,  he  pays,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Stra- 
chey,  a  cheerful  tribute  to  the  personal  worth  of  the  Cath- 
olic priests,  lie  had  not  met,  he  says,  with  any  people  so 
good-natured  or  so  civil,  and  he  had  received  many  cour- 
tesies from  them,  which  he  should  always  gratefully  ac- 
knowledo'c. 


Locke  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary,  1665-66,  and  was  at  once  offered  the  post  of  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  on  the  point  of  setting- 
out  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  He  wavered  for  a  short  time, 
but,  though  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  "let  slip  the 
minute  that  thoy  say  every  one  has  once  in  his  life  to 
make  himself,"  he  finally  declined  the  offer.  Before  set- 
tling down  again  in  O.xford,  he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Som- 
ersetshire, paying  probably,  amongst  other  visits,  one  he 
had  promised  himself  to  Strachey  at  Sutton  Court,  "a 
greater  rarity  than  my  travels  have  afforded  me ;  for  one 
may  go  a  long  way  before  one  meets  a  friend."  During 
his  stay  in  Somersetshire,  he  attempted  to  try  some  exper- 
iments in  the  Mendip  lead-mines  with  a  barometer  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  Boyle.  But  the 
miners  and  their  wives  made  a  successful  resistance.    "The 
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siiirht  of  the  engine  and  my  desire  of  going  down  some  of 
tlieir  gruffs  gave  them  terril)lc  apprehensions.  Tiie  wom- 
en, too,  were  ahirmed,  and  think  us  still  either  projectors 
or  conjurors." 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  Locke  was  again  in  his  rooms 
in  Oxford.  He  seems  to  have  h)st  no  time  in  setting  to 
work  afresh  on  the  studies  whicii  miglit  qualify  him  to 
exercise  the  profession  of  medicine.  In  Ids  k'tters  to 
Boyle,  lie  makes  frequent  reference  to  chemical  experi- 
ments and  to  collecting  plants  for  medical  purposes. 

It  is  an  unexplained  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding 
a  letter  to  the  Hebdomadal  ]5oard  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  signifying  his  assent  to 
a  dispensation,  enabling  Locke  to  accumulate  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  J)octor  in  Medicine,  he  never  took  those 
desxi'ees.  The  obstacle  may  have  arisen  from  himself,  or, 
more  probably,  it  may  have  been  due  to  some  sinister  in- 
fluence on  the  Hebdomadal  Board  preventing  the  assent 
of  that  body  to  the  required  decree.  Any  way,  it  is  cu- 
rious that  eleven  davs  after  the  date  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
letter  is  dated  the  dispensation  from  the  Crown  (already 
referred  to  on  page  13),  enabling  hitn  to  retain  his  stu- 
dentship, notwithstanding  his  neglect  to  enter  holy  orders. 


During  the  summer  of  16GG,  we  arc  introduced  to  one 
of  the  turning-points  in  Locke's  life  —  his  first  acquaint-, 
ancc  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or,  as  he  then  was,  Lord 
Ashley.  Of  the  chequered  career  or  the  enigmatical  char- 
acter of  this  celebrated  nobleman  it  is  no  part  of  my  task 
to  speak.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  as  an  advocate  of 
religious  toleration  and  an  opponent  alike  of  sacerdotal 
claims  in  the  Church  and  absolutist  principles  in  the  State, 
he  appealed  to  Locke's  warmest  and  deepest  sympathies. 
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The  a(3qiiaiiitancc  was  made  throni^h  David  Thomas,  an 
Oxford  pliysician,  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  Lord  Ashley's 
coniinr^  to  Oxford  to  drink  tlio  Astrop  waters.  Th(3  dnty 
of  providing  tlicsc  waters  (Astrop  beintij  a  viliaii^c  at  some 
distance  from  Oxford)  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by 
Thomas  to  Locke,  but,  there  Iiavinj;;  been  some  miscarriai^e, 
Locke  waited  on  Lord  Ashley  to  excuse  the  dehiy.  "My 
lord,"  says  Lady  Masham,  "  in  liis  wonted  manner,  received 
him  very  civilly,  acccptincf  his  excuse  with  ^reat  easiness, 
and,  when  Mr.  Locke  would  have  taken  his  leave  of  hinj, 
would  needs  have  him  to  stay  su[)per  with  him,  beint; 
much  [)leased  with  his  conversation.  ]5nt  if  my  lord  waa 
pleased  with  the  company  of  Mr.  Locke,,  Mr.  Locke  was 
yet  more  so  with  that  of  my  Lord  Ashley."  The  result 
of  this  short  and  apparently  accidental  interview  was  the 
beginnino"  of  an  intimate  friendship,  which  seems  never 
afterwards  to  liavc  been  broken,  and  which  exercised  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  rest  of  Locke's  career. 

On  September  2  of  this  year  broke  out  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  which  raged  without  intermission  for  three 
days  and  nights.  Under  the  date  of  September  3  we  find 
in  Locke's  "llegister,"  which  was  afterwards  published  in 
Boyle's  General  History  of  the  Air,  i\m  curious  entry: — 
"Dim  reddish  sunshine.  This  unusual  colour  of  the  air, 
which,  without  a  cloud  appearing,  made  the  sunbeams  of 
a  strange  red  dim  liglit,  was  very  remarkable.  We  had 
then  heard  nothing  of  the  fire  of  London  ;  but  it  appeared 
afterwards  to  be  the  smoke  of  London,  then  burning,  which, 
driven  this  way  by  an  easterly  wind,  caused  this  odd  phe- 
nomenon." The  Register,  in  which  this  entry  is  made 
begins  on  June  24,1666,  and  contains,  with  many  inter- 
missions, the  observations  made  by  Locke,  in  Oxford  and 
London,  up  to  June  30,  1683,  on  the  readings  of  the 
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"  thermoscope,"  the  "  baroscope,"  and  the  "  liygroscope," 
together  witli  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  state  of 
the  weatl  er.  It  not  only  affords  valuable  evidence  of 
Locke's  Aviicreabouts  at  different  times,  but  also  shows  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  physical  research. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1667,  Locke  appears  to  have 
taken  up  his  residence  with  Lord  Ashley  in  London,  and 
"  from  that  time,"  according  to  Lady  Masham,  "  he  was 
with  my  Lord  Ashley  as  a  man  at  home,  and  lived  in  that 
family  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  my  lord,  but  by  all 
the  friends  of  the  family."  Jlis  residence  in  Lord  Ash- 
ley's family  was,  however,  probably  broken  by  occasional 
visits  to  Oxford. 

To  this  period  of  Locke's  life  may  be  assigned  the  un- 
published Essay  concerning  Toleration,  which,  with  so  much 
other  valuable  matter,  is  now  for  the  first  time  accessible 
to  the  general  reader  in  Mr.  Fox-Bourne's  Life.  This 
Essay,  it  is  not  improbable,  was  written  at  the  suggestion, 
or  for  the  guidance  of  Lord  Ashley,  and  so  may  have  been 
widely  circulated  amongst  the  advocates  of  "  toleration  " 
and  "  comprehension  " — words  which  were  at  that  time 
in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  took  any  interest  in  re- 
ligion or  politics.  As  I  shall  have  to  speak  expressly  of  the 
published  Letters  on  Toleration,  which  were  written  about 
twenty  years  later,  and  which  contain  substantially  the 
same  views  as  this  earlier  Essay,  I  shall  not  here  detain 
the  reader  further  than  by  giving  him  the  general  con- 
clusions at  which  Locke  had  now  arrived.  These  may  be 
stated  summarily  under  three  heads:  first,  "all  speculative 
opinions  and  religious  worship  have  a  clear  title  to  uni- 
versal toleration,"  and  in  these  every  man  may  use  "a 
perfect  uncontrollable  liberty,  without  any  guilt  or  sin  at 
all,  provided  always  that  it  be  all  done  sincerely  and  out 
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of  conscience  to  God,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  persuasion  ;"  secondly,  "  there  are  some  opinions 
and  actions  which  are  in  their  natural  tendency  absolutely 
destructive  to  human  society — as,  that  faith  may  be  broken 
with  heretics ;  that  one  is  bound  to  broach  and  propagate 
any  opinion  he  believes  himself;  and  such  like;  and,  in 
actions,  all  manner  of  frauds  and  injustice — and  these  the 
magistrate  ought  not  to  tolerate  at  all;"  thirdly,  another 
class  of  opinions  and  actions,  inasmuch  as  their  "  influence 
to  good  or  bad  "  depends  on  "  the  temper  of  the  state  and 
posture  of  affairs,"  "  have  a  right  to  toleration  so  far  oidy 
as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  advantages  of  the  public, 
or  serve  any  way  to  disturb  the  government."  The  practical 
result  of  tlie  discussion  is,  that  while  "papists"  should  not 
"  enjoy  the  benefit  of  toleration,  because  where  they  have 
power  they  think  themselves  bound  to  deny  it  to  others," 
the  *'  fanatics,"  as  the  various  classes  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters were  then  called,  should  be  at  least  "  tolerated,"  if 
not  "  comprehended  "  in  the  national  Church.  Indeed,  as 
to  "  comprehension,"  Locke  lays  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  "  your  articles  in  speculative  opinions  should  be 
few  and  large,  and  your  ceremonies  in  worship  few  and 
easy — which  is  latitudinism." 

This  must  have  been  one  of  the  quietest  and  happiest 
periods  of  Locke's  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  unobtru- 
sively pursuing  his  studies,  and  gradually  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great  world  and  of  public  affairs  through 
the  facilities  which  his  residence  with  Lord  Ashley  afford- 
ed him.  Both  his  own  occupations  and  his  relations  to 
the  Ashley  family  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  miscel- 
laneous kind.  Medicine,  philosophy,  and  politics  engaged 
his  attention  by  turns.  To  Lord  Ashley  and  his  family 
he  was  at  once  general  adviser,  doctor,  and  friend.     In 
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Juno,  1C68,  after  consulting  various  other  medical  men, 
he  performed  on  Lord  Ashley  a  difficult  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  an  "  imposthume  in  the  breast,"  and 
is  said  thus  to  have  saved  his  life.  To  the  only  child, 
Anthony  Ashley,  he  acted  as  tutor.  But,  by  the  time  the 
youth  was  seventeen,  Locke  was  entrusted  with  a  far  more 
delicate  business  than  liis  tuition.  This  was  no  less  than 
finding  him  a  wife.  After  other  young  ladies  had  been 
considered  and  rejected,  Locke  accompanied  his  charge  on 
a  visit  to  the  Elarl  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  nego- 
tiated a  match  with  the  Earl's  daughter,  the  Lady  Dorothy 
Manners.  The  match  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one ; 
and  Locke  continued  his  services  of  general  utility  to  the 
Ashley  family  by  acting  on  more  than  one  occasion  as 
Lady  Dorothy's  medical  attendant.  On  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, IG 70-71,  he  assisted  at  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir, 
Anthony,  wlio  subsequently  became  third  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  who,  as  the  author  of  the  Characteristics^  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  the 
history  of  English  philosophy.  It  is  on  the  evidence  of 
this  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  that  we  learn  the  share  taken 
by  Locke  in  effecting  the  union  of  his  father  and  mother. 
"My  father  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  choose 
a  wife  for  himself,  and  my  grandfather  too  much  in  busi- 
ness to  choose  one  for  him."  The  consequence  was,  that 
"  all  was  thrown  upon  Mr.  Locke,  who  being  already  so 
good  a  judge  of  men,  my  grandfather  doubted  not  of  his 
equal  judgment  in  women.  lie  departed  from  him,  en- 
trusted and  sworn,  as  Abraham's  head  servant  '  that  ruled 
over  all  that  he -had,'  and  went  into  a  far  country  'to  seek 
for  his  son  a  wife,'  whom  he  as  successfully  found." 

Though  so  much  of  Locke's  time  seems  to  have  been 
spent  on  medical  studies  and  practice,  he  possessed  n<? 
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regular  qualification.  In  161 0  another  attempt  had  hcen 
made,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  him  the  Doctor  of  Medicine's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Lord  Ashley  suc- 
cessfully enlisted  the  good  services  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  but  on  learning 
the  opposition  of  Dean  Fell  and  Dr.  AUestree,  Locke  de- 
sired his  patron  to  withdraw  the  application.  Both  now 
and  on  the  former  occasion,  alluded  to  above  (p.  IC),  the 
opposition  was  probably  based  on  Locke's  tendencies, 
known  cr  suspected,  to  liberal  views  in  religion  ;  nor  would 
the  connexion  with  Lord  Ashley  be  at  all  likely  to  miti- 
gate the  sternness  of  the  college  and  university  authorities. 
It  had,  of  course,  all  along  been  open  to  hi  in  to  proceed 
to  the  Doctor's  degree  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  attending 
lectures  and  performing  exercises;  and  whether  lie  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  tediousness  of  the  process, 
by  the  hope  of  attaining  the  degree  through  a  shorter  and 
easier  method,  or  by  a  certain  amount  of  indecision  as  to 
whether  after  all  he  would  adopt  the  medical  profession, 
we  cannot  say.  Afterwards,  we  shall  see,  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  but  whether  in  the 
ordinary  course,  or  by  dispensation,  is  not  known. 

As  connected  with  Locke's  medical  pursuits,  I  may  here 
mention  his  friendship  with  Sydenham.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  acqu:iintance  commenced,  but  Sydenham  writing 
to  Boyle,  so  early  as  April  2,  1668,  speaks  of  "my  friend 
Mr.  Locke."  That  Sydenham  entertained  great  respect  for 
the  medical  skill  and  judgment  of  Locke — who  appears  to 
have  accompanied  him  in  his  visits  to  his  patients,  and,  in 
turn,  to  have  availed  himself  of  Sydenham's  assistance  in 
attending  the  Ashley  household — there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Writing  to  Mapletoft,  their  common  friend,  and  a  physi- 
cian of  some  eminence,  in  1676,  he  says :  "  You  know  how 
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thoroughly  my  method  [of  curini^  fevers]  is  approved  of 
by  an  intimate  and  common  friend  of  ours,  and  one  who 
has  closely  and  exhaustively  examined  the  subject — I  mean 
Mr.  John  Locke,  a  man  wliom,  in  the  acutencss  of  his  in- 
tellect, in  the  steadiness  of  his  judgment,  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity, that  is,  in  the  excellence,  of  his  manners,  I  confi- 
dently declare  to  have  amongst  the  men  of  our  own  time 
few  equals  and  no  superior."  A  number  of  notes  and 
papers,  still  extant,  attest  the  interest  which  Locke  now 
took  in  medical  studies,  and  the  hopes  with  wliich  he  look- 
ed forward  to  improvements  in  medical  practice.  Thai 
the  sympathy  between  him  and  Sydenham  was  very  close, 
is  evident  from  the  writing's  of  both. 

But,  meanwhile,  he  was  also  busy  with  other  pursuits. 
One  of  these  was  the  administration,  under  Ashley,  and 
the  other  "  lords  proprietors,"  of  the  colony  of  Carolina. 
In  1663  this  colony  had  been  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  eight  "  lords  proprietors,"  of  whom  Ashley  was 
one.  Locke,  when  he  went  to  live  in  Ashley's  family, 
appears  to  have  become,  though  without  any  formal  ap- 
pointment, a  sort  of  chief  secretary  and  manager  to  the 
association.  A  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  business 
seems  to  have  been  transacted  by  him  in  this  capacity; 
but  what  to  us  would  be  most  interesting,  if  we  could 
determine  it,  would  be  the  share  he  took  in  drawing  up 
the  document  entitled  "The  Fundamental  Constitutions 
of  Carolina,"  issued  on  the  1st  of  March,  1669-70.  Many 
of  the  articles,  embodying,  as  they  do,  a  sort  of  modified 
feudalism,  must  have  been  distasteful  to  Locke,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  t'  at  he  was  the  originator  of 
them.  But  perhaps  we  may  trace  his  hand  in  the  articles 
on  religion,  between  which  and  his  views,  as  stated  in  his 
unpublished  papers  written  before  and  his  published  works 
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written  after  this  time,  there  is  a  laru;e  amount  of  corre- 
spondence. No  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  be  a  freeman 
of  Carolina  unless  he  acknowledji^ed  a  God,  and  as^reed  that 
God  was  to  be  publicly  and  solemnly  worshipped.  But 
within  these  limits  any  seven  persons  might  constitute  a 
church,  provided  that  they  upheld  the  duty  of  every  man, 
if  called  on,  to  bear  witness  to  tlie  trutli,  and  aoreed  on 
some  external  svmbol  bv  wliich  such  witness  miiiiit  be  sicj- 
nified.  Any  one,  however,  who  did  not  belonij:  to  some 
such  communion  was  to  be  regarded  as  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  The  members  of  one  church  were  not 
to  molest  or  persecute  those  of  another;  and  no  man  was 
to  "  use  any  reproachful,  reviling,  or  abusive  language 
against  the  religion  of  any  church  or  profession,  that  being 
the  certain  way  of  disturbing  the  peace,  and  of  hi'.idering 
the  conversion  of  any  to  the  truth."  Amongst  the  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  in  this  code  is  one  strictly  forbidding 
any  one  to  plead  before  a  court  of  justice  for  money  or 
reward ;  and  another,  enacting  that  "  every  freeman  of 
Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authority  over  his 
negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever." 

In  1668  Locke  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  1669  and  1672  was  placed  on  the  Council, 
but  he  never  appears  to  have  taken  much  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to 
liave  been  certain  less  formal  meetings  of  a  few  friends, 
constituting  possibly  a  sort  of  club,  in  the  discussions  of 
wliich  he  took  a  more  active  share.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
meetings  that  the  conversation  took  place  which  led  to 
Locke's  writing  his  famous  Essay  (see  page  12*7).  Ac- 
cording to  a  marginal  note  made  bv  Sir  James  Tvrrell  in 
his  copy  of  the  first  edition,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  discussion  on  this  occasion  turned  on  "  the  principles 
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(Ml   til"  Utii   of  Nov"nili"r,   M".7'!,  SliHft">;}»ury,  who   ha^l 
in"iiir"<l  Ml"  (li-;|»l"fmiir"-  of  tli"  kiri'^  l»y  fi'-;  s^npporf,  of  tho 
'\\"<l  Hill,  firiH  wlio  w;m  now  lookf.l  on  -'k  on"  of  th".  prin 
"ipMJ   i";Ml"f^  of  til"    Aiiti    'jitlioli"    f>arty,  wa-^  ^^urnrnarily 
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ili'^iuissc'd  from  tho  (lianccllnrsliii).  Locko,  of  ooiirse,  lost 
at  tli«'  same  timo  tlie  Sforctarysliij)  of  I'n'sciit.'ilioiis ;  Imt 
lie  (lid  imt,  as  incaiior  men  inii^lit  liavo  doiii',  try  to  in- 
simiato  liimsi'lf  into  ucallli  and  powi'i*  tliroiiujli  <»tlM'r  avo- 
mics.  "  When  Miy  jj;raM(iratlior/'  says  tlio  tliinl  Ivirl  <>f 
Sliaflcslmry,  "(|uittiMl  llu>  ( 'oiirt,  and  l)('L;aii  to  l»c  in  dati- 
j;t'r  from  it,  Mr.  Locko  now  sliaicd  with  liim  in  dani^crs, 
as  Ix'forc  in  liont)urs  and  advantaLifs.      Ilo  cjitrnstcd  liim 


>vitli  Ills  socMvtost  lu'ujotiations,  and  madi;  nsu  ot   Ins  as- 
sistant  |)(Mi   in    mattors   that   noariy  coiu'crnod  tho  State 
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and  wore  lit  to  bo  niauo  pnuiic. 

Locke's  connexion  with  the  alTaiis  of  tho  colony  of  Car- 
olina has  already  been  mentioned,  llusiness  of  this  kind, 
owiniX  t«>  his  relations  with  Shaftesbnry,  multiplied  upon 
him,  and  on  tho  ir)th  of  October,  1(57:$,  shortly  before 
Shaftesbury's  fall,  ho  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  to  tho 
Council  of  Trade  and  Koroiijn  I'lantations,  with  a  salary 
of  500/.  a  year.  This  otlice  he  retained,  iiotwithstindinjjf 
tho  fall  of  his  patron, till  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  on 
the  I'Jtli  of  March,  1074-75;  but  it  appears 'that  his  sala- 
ry was  n«ner  paitl. 

(_)n  February  0,  1 074-75,  Locke  i)rocceded  to  the  den'reo 
of  liachelor  of  Medicine,  havinix  already  been  appointed 
to,  or  more  probably  promise^.,  <i  Faculty  Studentship  at 
Ch.  Ch.,  or,  as  Doau  IVideaux,  who  had  no  love  for  him, 
puts  it,  "  havino;  wriu;i>led  into  Ireland's  faculty  place."  It 
's  curious  that  iiis  name  does  not  appear  in  tho  Ch.  Ch. 
books  amonu;  tlic  Faculty  Students  till  tho  second  (piartor 
of  1075,  and  during;  that  and  tho  two  subsequent  quarters 
it  is  erased.  The  tirst  time  the  name  occurs  without  an 
erasure  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  1G7G.  That  there  was 
much  irrco'ularity  in  tho  mode  of  appointing  to  College 
places  at  this  time  is  evident. 
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His  sliidoiit.ship  hcin^  now  secure,  Lord  ShaffrNlMiiy 
liaviiii^,  for  a  coiisid*  ration  in  ready  money,  granted  him 
an  jiiinnity  of  100/.  a  year,  ami  his  estaten  in  Somerset- 
sliiie,  as  wi'll  as  om;  or  two  l»»ans  and  iiiort<^ages,  hringinLf 
him  ill  a  mo(h>st  sum  in  addition,  l^oeke,  notwithstaiidin^j; 
tlie  non-payment  of  his  salary  as  Secretary  to  the  Couiieil 
of  Tiadi^  and  riantatioiis,  must  have  been  in  fairly  com- 
fortaMe  einMimslances.  He  was  disjiensed  fr<»m  the  ne- 
cessity of  praetisiiiM-  a  profession,  an<i,  bein;.j  also  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  public  alTairs,  was  free  to  follow  his 
bent.  It  ivS  probably  to  the  leisure  almost  enforced  upon 
him  by  the  weakness  of  his  health,  as  well  as  by  the  turn 
which  public  ulfairs  had  taken,  and  rendered  possible  by 
the  independence  of  his  position,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
tlic  maturity  of  rellection  which  forms  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  his  subsequent  writings. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


RESIDENCE     IN     FRANCE. FURTHER     RELATIONS     WITii 

SHAFTESBURY. EXPULSION  FROM   CHRIST   CHURCH. 

The  state  of  Locke's  health  had  long  rendered  it  desirable 
that  he  should  reside  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  his  release 
from  official  duties  now  removed  any  obstacle  that  there 
might  formerly  have  been  to  his  absence  from  England. 
The  place  which  he  selected  for  his  retirement  was  Mont- 
pellier,  at  that  time  the  most  usual  place  of  resort  for  in- 
valids who  were  able  to  leave  their  own  countrv.  He  left 
London  about  the  middle  of  November,  16*75,  with  one 
if  not  more  companions,  and,  after  experiencing  the  or- 
dinary inconveniences  of  travel  in  those  days  of  slow 
locomotion  and  poor  inns,  arrived  at  Paris  on  Nov.  24, 
and  at  Lyons  on  Dec.  11.  At  Lyons,  he  remarks  of  the 
library  at  the  Jesuits'  College  that  it  "  is  the  best  that 
ever  I  saw,  except  Oxford,  being  one  very  high  oblong 
square,  with  a  gallery  round,  to  come  at  the  books,"  x\s 
before,  in  the  North  of  Germany,  so  now  in  the  South  of 
France,  he  is  a  diligent  observer  of  e^^ery thing  of  interest, 
whether  in  the  way  of  customs,  occupations,  or  buildings, 
that  falls  in  his  way.  He  reached  Montpellier  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  and,  except  when  making  short  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood,  resided  there  continuously  till  the 
early  spring  of  1677,  a  period  of  fourteen  months.     At 
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Montpellier  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  him, 
either  in  the  library  or  elsewhere,  but  liis  journal  shows 
that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  trade  and  products  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  which  usually  excite 
the  curiosity  of  travellers.  At  Shaftesbury's  instillation 
lie  wrote  a  little  treatise,  entitled,  "  Observatio.-s  upon 
the  Growth  and  Culture  of  Vines  and  Olives,  the  Pro- 
duction of  Silk,  and  the  Preservation  of  Fruits."  It  is 
curious  that  this  small  tract  was  never  published  till  17G6. 
It  enumerates  no  less  than  forty-one  varieties  of  tjrapes, 
and  thirteen  varieties  of  olives,  which  were  c^rown  in  the 
neio'hbourhood  of  Montpellier.  The  ceremonial  and  doings 
of  the  States  of  Lanijucdoc  attracted  Locke's  attention, 
but  he  does  not  sc^m  to  have  been  present  at  their  delib- 
erations. He  witnessed,  however,  their  devotions  at  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  remarks  th^t  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  who  took  part  in  the  ofRces, 
kept  "  talking  every  now  and  then,  and  laughing  with  the 
bishops  next  him."  The  increasing  incidence  of  the  tax- 
ation on  the  lower  and  middle  orders,  and  tlie  growing 
poverty  of  the  people,  were  topics  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  intellio-ent  traveller  at  that 
time.  "  The  rent  of  lands  in  France  is  fallen  one  half  in 
these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
Merchants  and  handicraftsmen  pay  near  half  their  gains." 
Among  the  more  interesting  entries  in  his  journal  arc  the 
following  : — March  18  (x.s.).  "  Monsieur  Kennaie,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  town,  in  whose  house  Sir  J.  Rushworth  lay, 
about  four  years  ago,  sacrificed  a  child  to  the  devil  —  a 
child  of  a  servant  of  his  own — upow  a  design  to  get  the 
devil  to  be  liis  friend  and  help  him  to  get  some  money. 
Several  murders  committed  here  since  I  came,  and  more 
attempted;  one  by  a  brother  on  his  sister,  in  the  house 
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wliere  I  lay."  Marcli  22  (n.s.):  "The  now  pliilosopliy 
of  Des  Cartes  prohibited  to  bo  taui^ht  in  uiiivorsities, 
schools,  and  {icadoniics."  It  is  plain  from  the  journal  that 
Locke's  mind  was  now  biisy  with  the  class  of  questions 
wliioh  were  afterwards  treated  in  the  Essay  :  reflections 
on  space,  the  extent  of  possible  k no wled <:;(>,  the  objects 
and  modes  of  study,  etc.,  bcini;  curiously  interspersed  with 
his  notes  of  travel.  In  respect  of  iiealth,  he  does  not  seem 
to  liave  benefited  much  by  his  stay  at  Montpellier,  which, 
as  before  statcl,  he  left  in  the  early  sprincj  of  1(57 7.  By 
slow  stai^es  he  travelled  to  I'aris,  where  he  joined  a  pupil, 
the  son  of  Sir  John  lianks,  who  had  been  commended  to 
liis  supervision  by  Shaftesbury.  This  tutorial  cnnage- 
nient  lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  and,  in  consequence  of 
it,  Locke  remained  in  France  lonoer  than  he  had  orijj^inally 
intended.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  old  friend  Mapletoft 
from  Paris  in  June,  1C77,  after  some  playful  allusions  to 
Mapletoft's  love  affairs,  he  says : — "  ^fy  health  is  the  only 
mistress  I  have  a  lono-  time  courted,  and  is  so  cov  a  one 
that  I  think  it  will  take  up  the  remainder  of  my  days  to 
obtain  lier  good  graces  and  keep  her  in  good  humour." 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  at  this  time,  the  state  of 
his  health  was  a  matter  of  verv  serious  concern  to  him, 
and  it  mav  possiblv  have  been  the  cause  of  his  not  marrv- 
ing.  While  in  Paris  lie  probably  took  a  pretty  complete 
holidav,  seeino-  the  sights,  however,  makinsx  occasional  ex- 
cursions,  forming  new  acquaintances,  and  exercising  a  gen- 
eral supervision  ovor  the  educaiion  of  liis  young  charge. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1078,  Locke,  accompanied  probably 
by  liis  pupil,  left  Paris  with  the  view  of  making  his  way 
leisurely  to  Montpellier,  and  thence  to  Rome.  He  trav- 
elled westward  bv  way  of  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Angers. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Loire  he  noticed  the  poverty-stricken 
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appearance  of  the  country.  "Many  of  the  towns  they 
call  bouriijs;  but,  considerin<::  how  poor  and  few  the  houses 
in  most  of  them  are,  would  in  l^it^land  scarce  amount  to 
villMLTes.  The  houses  i;enerallv  were  but  one  storv.  .  .  , 
The  i^entlemenV-  scats,  of  which  wc  saw  many,  were  most 
of  them  rather  bearini;-  marks  of  decay  than  of  thriviuLi; 
and  being  well  kept."  Montpcllicr  was  reached  early  in 
October,  and,  after  a  short  stay  there,  he  went  on  to 
Lyons,  with  the  view  of  coiiimencin!^  his  journey  to  Home. 
l>ut  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  AbnitCenis  was  fatal  to  this 
(h^sin-n.  Twice  Locke  had  formed  plans  to  visit  Rome, 
"the  time  set,  the  com[)any  agreed,"  and  both  times  he 
had  been  disappointed.  "  Were  I  not  accustomed,"  he 
says,  "  to  have  fortune  to  dispose  of  me  contrary  to  my 
desiii;n  and  expectation,  1  should  be  very  anujry  to  be  thus 
turned  out  of  my  way,  wlien  I  made  sure  in  a  few  days 
to  mount  the  Capitol  and  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Scipios 
and  the  Cfcsars."  He  had  now  nothing  left  but  to  turn 
back  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  the  following  April. 
Here  he  seems  to  liavc  spent  liis  time  in  the  same  mis- 
cellaneous occupations  as  before.  In  the  journal  wc  find 
the  following  entry,  dated  Feb.  1.3: — "I  saw  the  library 
of  M.  do  Thou,  a  great  collection  of  choice,  well -bound 
books,  whicli  arc  now  to  be  sold ;  amongst  otliers,  a  Greek 
mann 'cript,  written  by  one  Angelot,  by  whicii  Stephens's 
Greek  characters  vvore  first  made."  Do  Thou,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  his  own  times,  is  better  known  under 
his  Latinized  name,  Thuanus.  On  a  Friday,  he  notes: — 
"The  observation  of  Lent  at  Paris  is  come  almost  to  noth- 
ing. Meat  is  openly  to  be  liad  in  the  shambles,  and  a 
dispensation  commonly  to  be  liad  from  the  curate  with- 
out difficulty.  People  of  sense  laugh  at  it,  and  in  Italy 
itself,  for  twenty  sous,  a  dispensation  is  certainly  to  be 
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siiinjilo  iilliT  il,  ioiiml  :(  ilillimll  \  lii>\\  In  iln  iljicinf,  mi»  Itc^rl  li\  llii' 
tVinrs.  Thi'  lii-^hop  l>iii  licr  iml  limiMi'  Iu'ImcH  lor  il,  Inil  pniJcnlh 
tooK  oilier  (hul  («o  nolni iom,  Imliiloil  im  pin Miri;uii,  mIioiiIiI  ooiih'  Io 
hi'i.wlio  hoiiio  liv  lior  hi'ilsiiic,  (lio  iii'^liop  (oM  llic  t'om|iiiiiv  il  win 
C'Mn  riiii>;it  nil  slioulil  M  illiiliiiw  ;  niiil  ^o  llio  loriin'r  will  wii'J  ri'VoKnl, 
;iini  ;i  nrw  mio  imiili'  Miid  )nil  iiilo  llio  hi-lio|/;4  lininl'J.  'I'ln- Imh  ilics. 
tilt'  ("iiniirs  jnoiluco  llu-ir  will,  luiil  lor  somo  liino  (lio  lii-^ln'ii  loH 
(liriii  (Mijox  ilio  ]iloiiynro  ol"  llicir  iiiln'ii(tiiuM' ;  Itiil  ill  Ih-jI,  liiKinsj,  mil 
(ho  »>l1i(M  will,  ho  PiHM  (o  llioMi,  '  Mo'^  I'loro'j.  von  mo  llio  hoiim  of  Mli 
1:1  li,  » 111  111  I  on  ol"  tlio  (*lii  ToslniiiiMil.  mnl  Inn  o  no  slinro  in  llio  Now  .'  " 


1(  \\\;\\  1\MV(*  Immmi  ll>t»  iiilliionoi*  of  r.-i^liion,  ninl  llio  oMo'or 
tliir'^1   fiM'  ro|Mil;ition.  uhioh  uoro  so   lil'i*  in   l'Mrisi;ni  snoi 
ol\.  ll\;\t  i»is)ii\"(Ml.  sliovlly  mI'I»m'  Ihm'Ko'w  roliint  1«)  rMiisi.  Iho 
followino"  wtKsiiiM^s,  as  jirofounil  ms  lliov  nvo  (nic:-- 

"  Tho  piinoipnl  sjiriniv  from  wliioli  llio  iiolionM  ol'  moii  Inl-o  ihoir 
riso.  tlu^  vnlo  lliov  ov^ndnol  llioin  liv,  nml  llio  otul  Io  wliioli  llioy  ilirrol 
ilioni,  soonis  Io  bo  ovodil  nnd  ropu1:ilioti,  ninl  IIimI  wliioli,  iil  nny  nilo, 
lh(\\  iuoiil  is  in  <lio  jiivulosl  jmvl  '^Iinnio  nnd  disirnioo.  Tlii'i  iiKikos 
Iho  UnnMis  i\\\\\  ollior  pooplo  of  Cunnilu  willi  snoli  oohmImmov  oiiiliiro 
ino\|M"(\'isiM<>  tonnonis;  lliis  niukos  1norol^nnl^^  in  one  ooimlrv  iiinl 
soliliovs  in  nnollior;  lliis  puts  nion  upon  soliool  divinilv  in  one  oouii 
lr\  mill  ]>1iysios  i\\u\  mallioiualios  in  nnolhor;  Iliis  onis  onl  llio  dross 
OS  for  tlio  wi^nuMi,  nnd  ni;»K(Vi  llio  fnsliions  for  Iho  niou,  nml  iiinkos 
I'lK'ui  ouihiro  llio  inoonvoniiMiO('s  o\'  sill.  .  .  .  Kolinions  nro  npholii  l»y 
1his  iuiil  fuolions  mainlninotJ,  jiml  Iho  sh;uno  of  hoiiiu;  disosloonioii  hy 
ihoso  with  wl\om  ono  hiith  livod.  tuid  Io  \vl\oni  ono  w«mlil  rocomincml 
onoijolf,  is  tho  giwit  souroo  iinr  vUivolov  of  luosl  of  the  ui'lion^  of 
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l;f';i\iiiLj    I'/iii^    Ml!    Hie    IMli'l    '•!'    Apiil,    M»V!».    I('.(l;c    ni 
rivcil,  mHi'I'   lii^   l"ii|ir   !il>^i'ti''f,  in    IjMiMl'>n    (pm    IIm-    ;!(itli    of 

(he     SMIIM'     IIIMlilli.         Ill     lIlc    |»i>lili(j|l      Uoilrj     tiMI'll     ll.'I'l     llM|i 

|i('ii('f|  wliil-l,  lie  li.'nl  iM'Mi  M\v;i\.  SliMricKliiiry,  mIicjmIv  in 
(rKHiMrc  wlicii  he  Idl,  Miil^IjiikI,  ll.'I'l  Ix'cii  ini|i(  i-^'>iic'l  in 
IIic'I'muit  r<M'  M  v''.'ii"  ;  I'lit,  l»v  'I  simI'Ii'Ii  liiiri  of  f'.itiin'', 
\\!\i  iinsv  fciii'^lMh'fl  in  oHicc  m^  ric^i'l'iil  <>l  IIk'  ncwlv 
crc'ilnl  ( 'niinrij.  (  M"  I  lie  ('ii''iim^;f;in''''''*  wlii' li  li;i'l  hi'm^ht, 
;ili')iit  llii-;  cliMii^c,  IIk'  sloiy  it\'  IJm!  I'ojii-.li  ri'i|,||i('  di-; 
rovcrv  "I  llii'  kini^'^  n<r;iii'Mis  rM't^'itiMli'iim  wilh  li'iiiis 
Xl\'.,  Mini  lln'  inijic'irliniciil.  of   h/inliv,  it.  i-^  not,  ncf cssjiry 


lien'  III  s|ii','ik.  Thai.  SiiaJ'IcKliiii'v,  vvlim  lie  saw  the  |»r'>s 
|M'i'l.  mI"  icsjoi.'ili'in  III  povvcr,  hImhiM  wish  fo  avail  himself, 
as  ItcfniT,  (if  I/ip('I<(''m  advicn  aii'l  services,  was  ofily  to  l»'^ 
r\|M'r|r(|,  and  il.  was  llic  •'X|ii'('.ssif>ri  of  tliiw  d'-siiv'  whifh 
had  haslcncd  Ldckc's  rcltirn  to  I'lnirland.  What,  however, 
were  the  cxael.  relations  hetween  thf^  new  f/ord  I'resident, 
and  his  former  secret, ary  fliirinir  Shaftcshiiry'.s  seeond  ten 
lire  of  olljee  w«i  are  not.  inforiried.  'I'hat  the  irit.ereoiirs(\  he- 
tween thi'iii  was  elos<>  and  frequent,  there  ean  he  no  doiiht, 
and,  diirint^  j,he  .summer  months  of  |r,Vl>,  l/oeke  af<>iin  re- 
sided in  his  patroTi'H  hoime.  Iliil,  t.hf^  kini^  soon  felt,  him- 
Hclf  s|,ronLJ  (ifioiiixh  i<»  n!aKserf.  his  own  will.  (. rider  dato 
of  ill''  ir)lh  of  Oet.oher,  we,  read  in  the  I'rivy  Coiineil  IIof»k', 
I'Ik!  Karl  of  Shafleshiiry's  name  was  .siriiek  out,  of  this 
lisi  hy  jiis  Majest.y'H  command  in  (lonnfiil."  (Jonserjiiont- 
ly,  Sliaft(-.'.i>iiry  was  attain  in  op[»ositiori,  and  f/>e,|<e,  t,h'>uf^fi 
still  IiIh  adviser  and  friend,  and  fr(!fjii(;nt,ly  an  inmate  of 
out!  or  other  of  hi.s  houses,  was  released  from  the  f)resHiire 
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of    t>|]]»'iMl    iMlsint'si.        (>ll(<    of    Ills    UlinripMl    C-.WVi    mI    llii« 

\\\\\o  \\;\^  llu'  suprrvinioti  of  tlic  cdnt'Mlion  of  Sli;ifl('Hl»nrv'« 
ovfuulst^n.       'I'lic    fulluM'.  I,orko'4    foniici'    pupil,  "  Immii    ;i 


sh.'iptMf^'^  Mimp 


lil 
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poor  t'n\'»l(in\  Mini  llw  lilllc  ,\iillion\ ,  wIhmi  oiiI\  IIikm- 
VOMVH  old,  WMH  inndt'ovtM*  lo  llio  fonnul  miMrdi.'insliip  of  liis 
iir;nidfMll\tM'.  I.otdxc,  tlio\ip|i  nol  \\\^  iii^lrnrloi",  simmh^*  1o 
liMvc   K«'pl  ,'i  vioilMUl    (\vo  oil   lli(»  I 


>o\  s  Hlinlics  Min 
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MH  Oil  Ilis  Ik'mIiIi  Mild  hodilv  IrMiniiU''.      If 


wo 


niMV  Ini^l   tli(>  luoinorv  of  IIk*  lliiid   omiI,  wriliiio-  wIkmi  in 


niiddio  lif(\  i,o(d' 


\0 


;iro  \V;|s  o\t»Mld»'tl   (o  lii^  l»ro||irrs  Mild 


sistovs  M-^  \v«'ll  ;\H  (o  liiinsrif, 


III  oiir  i'diK'Mlioii,"  lie  sm\  m, 


"Mr.  I.otdvo  o-ovt'nicd  Mt'i'ordiiij^  lo  Ids  own  priiu'ipirs, 
siiiiv^  puMislu^d  In  liiin  "  |  in  tlio  7'/KU(i//ifs  on  /\'i/iicn(ion\, 
"  Mud  with  sMcli  siirt  (>s«  (IimI  wo  mII  of  im  cmiiio  to  full 
voMVs  with  stronir  Mnd  lirnllliv  t*onslilulion><     iii\   own  llio 


wo 


isl.  tlionoli   mwiM'  fMiillv   till   o\'  ImIi 
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WM^   Im   inon> 


]n\MiliMr  tdiMVsio,  Ixmiio-.  ms  cldi^^t    son,  tMkrn   l»y  my  i^TMiid 
fntlior  Mild  Im"»n1  uiid(M'  liin  innmMlialt*  cmto,  Mr.  I,o(d<o  Iimv 
iiiii"  tlio  nhsoluto  direction  iA'  my  odiu'Mlioii,  mikI  lo  whom, 
o\t  my  immcdiMlo  pMvonts,  ms  I  miisl  own  llic  m'lrMlcsl,  oh- 
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lii^Mlion.  so  1  liMvo  ov«m'  pn'S(M'V(Ml  tin*  hi^lu'sl  j^rMlihid*' Miid 
duty."  'i'lio  MtlmirMtion  Miid  lirMtiliido  wliifh  tlio  Miilhor 
of  till*  (Vurractfnstirs  foil  for  his  tutor  did  not,  howrvcr, 
proviMit  him  fr*>m  ("riticisinj^"  frody  IiO(d<(>'s  '/'/iron/  of' 
A'/A/('.v.  Mnd  pn>iu>nn(Mno-  it  "  ;i  Nory  poor  philosophy."  Of 
tilt*  A'.v.vay.  MS  a  wliol(\  notwilhstMndiiii;-  his  vjo-oroiis  pro- 
ti^st  on  this  ]>MrtioulMr  point,  SliMftoshury  simmiis  to  Iimvc 
liMd  MS  hiii'h  Mn  opinion  ms  »»f  its  Miilhor.      "  It  niMy  ms  well 
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of  philosopliy  from  harhavity  inti>  uso  and  practico  of  tlu^ 
world,  and  into  tho  company  i>f  iho  bottvr  and  politor  sort, 
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lit  I         irUTIir.ll  UKI.ATIONS  WITH  SIIAI'rr.^lM'IIV  ;ir, 

ulii»  mi^lil  wril  !»•'  M'sli.'imcfl  of  il  in  iU  olli»r  <Ii(sm.  No 
one  liM*  o|iiMii'(|  !i  Ix'fl'"!'  or  clc'iirr  way  |o  rt'.'isMiiin<r." 
(Sec  llir  Lrlt,(<r«  of  llir  lliird  {''ifiri  of  Sli!ifl('Hl»iiry  lo  u 
SluiliMil  Ml  llic  I'liivrrsilv.  L.tlrr*  I.,  VIII.) 

( )f  llir  |t;irliiimriil  wiiirji  iiirt.  nt  Oxfnnl  on  tin'  'M  si.  of 
Man-li.  KIMO  h|,  l/or|v(>  w,'h  /i  clom-,  /itid  niii'^t.  Iimvc  Ih'cii 
an  anxioim,  olmcrvcr.  ll<'  himself  (»ccii|>ir(|  his  rooiiM  at. 
('hrisl,  <'hiirrli,a!nl  for  Shjiflcshiiry'H  nsc  hr  ohldiiicij  Ihe 
lioiiHi'  <if  tilt'  rcl('hr;il('«l  mat licmali'-ian,  hr.  Walh  s.  Thn 
fiiljrsl  acrniint.  wr  ha\<'  of  lh(>  r>aihi'r  inoccrijin^'s  of  thi^ 
liarhamrnl  arc  fniilaincd  in  a  h'ltcr  from  horl^r  lo  Slrinifcr, 
Shaflrshiirv'H  srcrrliiiN'.  Il  was  prcmal iircly  dis-iolvcd  on 
the  'JHlli  of  March,  < 'h.'irh's  havint^  Kii('rcc(h:d  in  ohlainiiiLC 
siipplit's  fro!n  IIh'  I'rrnrh  kiiiLij  instead  of  from  lii-4  own 
siihj(M'ts,  and  no  ollicr  piirliamcnt  was  summoned  diiriiiL^ 
the  rem.'iinder  of  I  he  iciL^ni. 

•  So  sijspieioiiH  of  trcjiclicry  had  Ihe  rival  parties  in  the 
Slate  now  i»eeome,  that,  most,  of  the  mendters  of  the  ()x 
ford  |i;irlianient,  had  hem  attended  l»y  armed  servants, 
while  the  kiiiLJ  ^VMS  profeeted  l»y  a  hody  <»f  guards,  TIk! 
polilic'il  leiisioii  was,  of  course,  hy  no  means  relax(;d, 
when  il.  Ix'eami^  pljiin  that,  tln^  kini;  intended  to  fovern 
without,  a  p.'irliament,  and  we  can  hardly  feel  siirpri'^ed 
ih;it.  ministerH  took  the  initiative  in  tryinL«  t'»  silence,  tlifm- 
opponents.  On  th(!  iind  of. Inly,  H)HI,Shaft,e,sl»iiry  wan  ar- 
rested in  his  liondon  house  on  a  eharir''  "f  hifdi  treason. 


and,  after  a  hrief  examination  hefor*;  the  (Council, was  eom- 
niilt(Ml  to  lli(!  tower.  Notvvithstandiii'^  many  attempts, 
li(^  failcfi  to  ohtain  a  trial  till  Nov. 'J4,  when  Ik;  wan  in- 
dieted  before  a  Hpe(;ial  commission  at  the.  ()ld  llaijey. 
Th(!  ^rand  jury,  amidst  tlie  plaiiditn  of  the  f^peetator-<, 
threw  out  the  hill,  and  on  tlw;  Ist  of  Heeemljer  followin?/ 
l»o  was  released  on  l)ail.     Sliaftoshiiry's  ac<jiiittal  was  ro- 
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ceivcd  in  London,  and  throughout  the  countrv,  with  ac- 
clamations  of  joy,  but  his  triumph  was  only  a  brief  one. 
The  rest  of  his  story  is  soon  told.  In  tlic  summer  of 
1682,  Shaftesbur}',  Monmouth,  Russell,  and  a  few  others 
began  to  concert  measures  for  a  i^eneral  risin*^  against  the 
king.  Tlje  scheme  was,  of  course,  discovered,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, knowing  that,  from  the  new  composition  of  the 
juries,  lie  would  have  no  chance  of  escape  if  another  in- 
dictment were  preferred  against  him,  took  to  flight,  and 
concealed  liimself  for  some  weeks  in  obscure  houses  in 
the  city  and  in  Wapping.  Meanwhile  he  tried,  from  his 
hiding-places,  to  foment  an  insurrection,  but,  when  he 
found  that  the  day  which  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  gen- 
eral rising  had  been  postponed,  he  determined  to  seek 
safety  for  himself  by  escaping  to  Holland.  After  some 
adventures  on  the  wav,  he  reached  Amstenhun  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  December.  To  preserve  him  from  extradition, 
he  was  on  his  petition  admitted  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam, 
and  might  thus,  like  Locke,  have  lived  to  see  the  l*evolu- 
tion,  but  on  the  21st  of  January,  1682-83,  he  died,  in  ex- 
cruciating agonies,  of  ffout  in  the  stomach. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  implicate  Locke  in  Shaftesbury's 
design  of  setting  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  Any  way,  in  the  spring  of  1681-82,  he  seems 
to  have  been  engaged  in  some  mysterious  political  move- 
ments?, the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  Humphrey 
Prideaux,  afterwards  Dean  of  Norwicli,  in  his  gossiping  let- 
ters to  John  Ellis,  afterwards  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
frequently  mentions  Locke,  who  was  at  this  time  resid- 
ing in  Oxford.  These  notices  were  probably  in  answer 
to  queries  from  Ellis,  who  was  already  in  the  employment 
of  the   government.     From   Prideaux's   letters   (recently 
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pubiislied  by  the  Camden  Society)  I  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages, intcrcstinij  not  only  as  throwing  light  on  Locke's 
mode  of  life  at  this  period  in  Oxford,  but  also  as  showing 
the  estimate  of  him  formed  bv  a  political  cnemv  who  was 
a  member  of  the  same  college  : — 

'■'■March  14, 1081  (o.  s.). — John  Locke  lives  a  very  cnnnint?  and  un- 
intelli<,'ible  life  here,  being  two  days  in  town  and  three  ont ;  and  no 
one  knows  where  he  goes,  or  when  he  goes,  or  when  he  returns.  Cer 
tainly  tliere  is  some  Whig  intrigue  a  managing;  but  here  not  a  word 
of  polities  eomes  from  him,  nothing  of  news  or  anything  else  cone*,  n- 
ing  our  present  affairs,  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  eoncerned  in  them. 

'■'■March  lU,  1681  (o.s.). — Where  J.  L.  goes  I  cannot  by  any  means 
learn,  all  his  voyages  being  so  cunningly  contrived.  lie  hath  in  his 
lasD  sally  been  absent  at  least  ten  days,  where  I  cannot  learn.  Last 
night  he  returned  ;  and  sometimes  he  himself  goes  out  and  leaves 
his  man  behind,  who  shall  then  to  be  often  seen  in  the  (juadranglc, 
to  make  people  believe  his  master  is  at  home,  for  he  will  let  no  one 
coi;ie  to  his  chamber,  and  therefore  it  is  not  certain  when  he  is  there 
or  when  he  is  absent.     I  fancy  there  are  projects  afoot. 

^'■October  24,  1682. — John  Locke  lives  very  quietly  with  us,  and  not 
a  'Hord  ever  drops  from  his  mouth  that  discovers  anything  of  his 
heart  within.  Now  his  master  is  fled,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  him 
altogether.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  very  good  converse,  and  that 
we  have  of  him  with  content ;  as  for  what  else  he  is  he  keeps  it  to 
himself,  and  therefore  troubles  not  us  with  it  nor  we  him." 

After  Shaftesbury's  dismissal  from  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Council,  Locke  must  have  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  leisure.  The  state  of  his  health,  however,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  his  frequently  changing  his  residence, 
must  have  interfered  a  good  deal  with  the  progress  of  his 
studies.  It  is  plain  from  his  correspondence  that  he  still 
took  a  lively  interest  in  scientific  and  medical  pursuits, 
nor  docs  he  appear  to  have  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  prac- 
tising medicine  in  a  regular  way.     By  his  friends  he  was 
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usually  called  Dr.  Locke,  and  at  the  period  of  life  we  are 
now  consi(l(.'rini»;  lie  still  continued  to  «ittend  cases,  and  to 
make  elaborate  notes  of  treatment  and  diagnosis. 

It  is  probable  tliat  about  this  time  Locke  wrote  the  first 
of  tlie  Two  Treatises  on  Government,  which  were  {tublish- 
cd  in  1000.  Materials  for  tlie  Essay  were,  umloiibtedly, 
bein<>"  slowly  accumulated,  and  on  a  variety  of  (juestions, 
political,  educational,  ethical,  tlieolog-ical,  and  philosopli- 
ical,  his  views  ^vcrc  being  gradually  matured.  Several 
pamplilets  of  a  political  character  were,  during  these  years, 
attributed  to  him,  but  wc  have  his  own  solemn  assevera- 
tion, in  a  letter  written  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  No- 
vember, 1G84,  that  he  was  not  the  author  "of  any  pam- 
phlet or  treatise  whatever,  in  part  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent;" that  is,  of  course,  of  any  published  pamphlet  or  treat- 
ise, for  he  had  already  written  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
essays,  reflections,  and  commonplaces. 

After  Shaftesburv's  flic-ht,  Locke  must  have  found  his 
position  becoming  more  and  more  unpleasant.  During 
the  year  1G82  he  had  resided  pretty  constantly  in  Oxford, 
but  we  can  well  understand  that  Oxford  was  not  then  a 
very  eligible  place  of  residence  for  a  whig  and  a  latitudi- 
narian.  lie  appears  to  have  left  it  for  good  at  the  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July,  1G83,  and  to  have  retired  for 
a  while  into  Somersetshire.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  quitted  England  altogether,  and  when  wc  next  hear  of 
liim  it  is  in  Holland.  That  he  was  implicated  in  the  Rye 
House  plot  is,  on  every  ground,  most  improbable,  notwith- 
standinj>-  the  malicious  insinuations  of  Prideaux  to  the 
contrary.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  had  any  con- 
cern with  the  more  respectable  conspiracy  of  Monmouth, 
Russell,  and  Sidney.  But  in  those  times  of  plots  and 
counter-plots,  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  courts  of 
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jtK«tioo,  anv  man  who  was  in  opposition  to  tljo  government 
?MiL;ht  well  be  in  fear  for  his  life  or  liberty.  Specially 
would  this  be  the  case  with  Locke,  who  was  well  known 
as  a  friend  and  adherent  of  Shaftesbury.  Moreover,  had 
he  been  thrown  into  prison,  the  slate  of  his  health  was 
such  that  liis  life  would  probably  have  been  endangered. 
His  flight,  therefore,  atlords  no  countenan'^e  whatsoever  to 
the  supposition  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  treasonable 
desiirns  aL^'alnst  the  jnrovernnient.  It  would,  I  conceive,  be 
n(j  stain  on  Locke's  character,  had  ho,  in  those  da}s  of 
misgovernmenl  and  op[)ression,  conspired  to  effect  by  vio- 
lent means  a  change  in  the  succession,  or  even  a  trans- 
ference of  the  crown.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  liavinir  done  so  removes  almost  all  excuse  for 
the  tyrannical  act  which  I  am  {)resently  about  to  describe. 
Li  connexion  with  Locke's  flight  to  Holland,  it  may  bo 
mentioned  that  the  idea  of  leaving  England  was  by  no 
means  new  to  him.  The  proposal  to  emigrate  together  to 
Carolina  or  the  lie  do  Bourbon,  possibly,  however,  thrown 
Qwi  half  in  jest,  is  a  frequent  topic  in  the  correspondence 
with  his  French  friend,  Thoynard,  during  the  two  or  three 
years  succeeding  his  return  from  France.  That  he  was 
becoming  disgusted  with  the  political  game  then  being 
played  in  England,  and  despondent  as  to  the  future  of  liis 
country,  is  evident  from  several  letters  written  by  him  at 
this  time. 

The  account  of  Locke's  life  in  Holland  may  bo  deferred 
to  the  next  chapter.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  expulsion  from  Christ  Church,  which  marks 
the  issue  of  his  connexion  with  Shaftesbury,  and  of  the 
part  which  ho  had  so  far  taken  in  English  politics.  Wo 
have  already  seen  that  ho  was  suspected  of  having  written 
a  number  of  political  pamphlets  against  the  government. 
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'I'liis  sns|>i(M(>ii  >VMH  not  nniiatiiral,  Locko  ln'iiiix  .'i  lili'i'Mvv 
man  and  a  >v»'ll  kiio>vn  frioiul  of  Shaftcsltiiiy.  Aflrr  liis 
idinMiuMit  to  Ilollauil,  lli(«  suspicion  <>f  lijs  liaxin'j;  >viit- 
t(M»  \arioiis  |>ain|»lilrt>^,  supposed  to  liavc  hccn  piinlrd  in 
tliat   t'onnlrv,  and  siincptitionsly  coMvoycil   into   l'!n^Iaii<l, 


was  on«<  wliicli  vcrv  naturally  occiirriM 


I,  and, 


accordMiLi'  to 


Pridcaiix,  li(»  was  now  specially  suspected  of  lia\inLi'  writ- 
ten "a  most,  Ititter  liUel,  puMisln^d  in  Holland  in  Ivn^lisii, 
Pntcli,  autl  l"'r»Micli,  called  a  Hue  and  <  Vy  after  the  hlail 
of  Essex's  nmrdiT."  r»ut  the  i;ov<>nnn(>nl  had  iio  proof 
of  these  surmises,  and  theref«)re  no  ri^ht  t»»  take  action 
upon  them.  'I'lieir  su^i>i<'io!>s  were,  however,  prohahly 
shar|»(Mu>d  l>y  tln>  malicious  r(>ports  of  their  spies  in  Ox- 
ford, and  hy  the  not.  unlik(>ly  supposition  that  Locke  was 
takiiiLi'  part  in  tho  intriu:ucs,  on  Ix-half  of  Monmouth,  now 
heiuix  earricil  on  in  Holland.  l''or  Ihe  latter  suspicion,  as 
for  tlu'  ou(>  with  rcLi'ard  to  the  authorship  of  the  pam- 
phK^ts,  it  happiMis  that  tluM'e  was  no  justification,  hut.  it  is 
imj)ossihle  \o  tU'iiy  that  tluMv  was  some  pr'niu)  fdciv  i:;round 
for  it.  C'ompared  with  other  arbitrary  acts  of  the  reinui 
of  Charles  11.  and  James  11.,  tiie  measures  taken  a^'ainst 
lioeke  (\o  not  seem  e\ce]>tionalIy  severe,  utterly  ahhorrent 
as  they  would  doubtless  be  to  the  usai;"es  of  a  const  it  u- 
iional  ane. 

About,  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  had  elapsed  since  his 
disapiH\iranee  from  Kui;land,  when,  on  the  (5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1()S4,  Lord  Suudt>rland  sie-nified  to  Pr.  I'Vll,  Dean  of 
Christ  C'hurch,  who  w;'.s  also  liishop  of  C>xford,  the  pleas- 
ure oi  the  kinj>'  that  Locke  should  be  removed  from  his 
studentship,  asking'  the  Dean  at  the  same  time  to  specify 
"the  method  of  doino;  it."  "The  method"  ado})ted  by 
the  IVan  was  to  attach  a  "  moneo  "  to  the  screen  in  the 
college   hall,  summoning  Locke  to  appear  on  the   1st  of 
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.l;iiinaiv  f<'lit»wini;,  1<»  Jiiiswcr  tlic  cliar^^cH  a^ain^l  liiiii. 
Aflcr  .'idMiillinLC  lliat  Ijnckc,  ;h  IiaviiiL^  a  j>Iiysi<ian's  pl/uc 
aniuii^  the  students,  was  not,  ()Mi'j:cd  to  irsidcni-c,  and  that 
lie  was  ahroad  upon  want  of  hcahh,  the  I  Nan,  in  his  n-ply 
to  Siindciiand,  procrcds  to  show  liis  icadiiM'ss  to  a'coni- 
niodatc  liiniscif  to  the  rt'«jiiirrmrnts  of  the  court:  "  Not- 
vv  ilhstanditii^  that,  I  liave  snininotH'd  him  to  return  home, 
\vhieh  is  <lone  witli  this  prospect,  that  if  he  comes  not 
hack,  he  will  he  liable  to  evpnision  for  contumacy  ;  if  he 
does,  he  will  be  answerable  to  your  lordship  for  what  he 
shall  be  found  to  have  done  amiss."  Ingenious,  houever, 
as  the  "nu'thod"  was,  it  was  not  expeditious  enoULjii  to 
satisfy  the  (;ourt.  A  second  letter  from  Sunderland,  en- 
joining Lo(d<e'K  immediate  ex|).dsion,  was  at  onc(^  despatcli- 
ed.  'I'liis  curious  docunniit  is  still  shown  in  the  Cjirist 
Church  library,  and,  is  I  hav(3  never  seen  an  ex/ict  tnmscri[)t 
of  it,  I  here  subjoin  one : 

"  Tit  the  Riijht  litrtnml  Fulhir  in  Out/,  J<Ji>i,  hml  /lis/inp  nf  ()/«m, 
Dniii  of  Clu'iat  ('liH)'<li^niul  our  fruufi/  and  iri/l-fn/nrnl  I  In  t'lnip- 
ii )'  tin  )•<'. 

"  l{i;;lit  ncverctiil  Fiitlier  i?i  iJ(Ml,  nnd  trusty  and  wcil-liclovcil,  wo 
f^rect  you  well.  Wliercjis  we  li.ivr  i<'i'eiv('(l  iiil'orm.'ilioii  of  (lie  fuc- 
tioMS  iiiid  (lisloyiill  ItciiavicMir  ol'  Lock,  otio  of  tlie  stinjciits  of  that 
our  ('(lUi'd^e;  we  liuve  tlu»u<:lit  (it  licrchy  to  si;!;iiify  our  will  and 
pleasure  to  you,  that  you  fortliwilli  rcniovc  liiiii  from  IiIm  said  stu- 
dent's place,  and  deprive  liini  of  all  the  rij;Iits  and  advanta^'es  then;- 
unto  I)elon;,'in^'.  For  wliicli  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Anil  so  wo 
bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

"(iiven  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  1 1  th  day  of  Xovenil>or,  1084, 
the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  our  Kei;!;ne. 

"  IJy  his  Majesty's  coinniand, 


in 
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On  the  IGtli  of  November  tlie  Dean  signified  that  liis 
Majesty's  command  was  fully  executed,  whereupon  Lord 
I)    :]  4 
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SiindcM'laiKl  acqiiainkHl  l»iin  tliat  li's  Majesty  v»as  well  sat- 
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liod  witli  tlio  colloii'c'.s  readv  obedictico. 
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Tims  tlie  most  celcbratiHl  man,  ])Li'liap.s,  tliat  Oxford 
lias  slicltored  >vitliin  her  walls  since  the  llofonnation  was 
suniniarily  ejected  at  the  dictation  of  a  cornipt  and  arbi- 
trary court.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  miglit  have  won  our 
admiration  hatl  they  resisted  the  royal  command,  as  was 
done  !,i  the  next  reign  l)y  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  sliould  risk 
tlioir  own  goods  and  liberties  in  attempting  to  affurd  a 
protection  which,  after  all,  would  have  been  almost  certain- 
ly atteuipted  in  vain.  Ab)reover,  as  Lord  (ircnville  {Ox 
ford  and  Locke)  has  pointed  out,  Christ  Church  being  a 
royal  foundation,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  might  well  regard 
the  king  as  having  full  -.^.ver  cither  to  ap})oint  or  remove 
any  member  of  tl»e  foundation,  and  themselves  as  oidy 
registering  Ids  decree.  The  same  power,  as  we  liave  al- 
ready seen,  had  been  exercised  in  Locke's  favour  by  the 
dispensation  from  entering  holy  orders  accorded  by  the 
crown  in  16(30. 

After  the  Uevolution,  Locke  petitioned  William  the 
Tidrd  for  the  restitution  of  his  studentship,  but  "  finding," 
according  to  Lady  Masham,  tiiat  "it  would  give  great  dis- 
turbance to  tlic  society,  and  dispossess  the  person  that  was 
in  his  place,  he  desisted  from  thai'  pretension." 

In  Fell's  first  letter  to  Sunderland,  he  speaks  of  Locke's 
extreme  reserve  and  taciturnity.  As  this  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  distinguisldng  characteristics,  and  as  the 
passage  is  otherwise  remarkable,  as  showing  the  vigilanc.) 
with  which  Locke  was  watched  at  Oxford,  I  give  it  at 
length : 

"  I  have  for  divers  years  had  an  eye  upon  him ;  but  so  close  Las 
his  guard  been  on  himself  that,  after  several  strict  inquiries,  I  may 
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conliiltMitly  ullirin  tluMc  is  not  rny  one  in  tin'  Colic;!!',  lio\vcv(<r  famil- 
ial' witii  liiiii,  who  1,'iis  lu'iini  liiiii  spt-ak  a  won!  citlifr  a^'aiiist  or  so 
miu'li  as  foiifcriiiii;!  tho  (Joveninu'iit ;  and  alllioii^li  very  ('KMnicntly, 
hotli  in  piihlic  and  i'l  private,  discourse's  have  been  purposely  intro- 
duced to  the  tiispa'a^enient  of  his  niasti-r,  th-'  Kail  of  Shafteshury, 
hi-  party  and  ilesi^i  s,  he  eould  never  he  pr'-'okeil  to  take  any  no- 
tice or  discover  in  word  or  look  the  least  eoneern ;  so  (hat  I  helieve 
there  is  not,  in  the  world  such  a  master  of  taeiturnity  and  passioii." 

This  account  of  Locke's  reserve,  as  well  as  tho  illustra- 
tion here  incidentally  aflon^'d  of  the  abominable  system 
of  college  espionage  which  then  [)revailed  in  (Jxford,  is 
nm})ly  confirmed  by  Prideaux's  letters  to  Kllis.  In  the 
Tlioiuihh  on  Educalioii  parents  and  tutors  are  recom- 
mended to  moidd  children  betimes  to  this  mastery  over 
their  tongues,  Hut  tho  gift  of  silence  was  exercised  by 
Locke  only  in  those  matters  where  other  men  have  no 
right  to  be  inquisitive  or  curious — matters  (»f  private  con- 
cernment and  of  individual  opinion.  In  conversation  on 
general  to[)ics,  he  seems  always  to  have  been  open  and  co- 
pious. His  taciturnity,  though  the  effect  of  prudence  and 
self-control,  was  certaiidy  not  di.u  to  any  lack  of  geniality 
or  any  want  of  sympathy  with  others. 
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I-(CKK  imist  IiMvo  latuliMl  in  Ilollainl  in  one  «)f  \\\r  .'lutuinii 
niouths  oi"  l(»S;?,  iH'ini;'  tlu>n  about  Hitv-otn^  vcais  of  au,(>. 
Wo  aiv  not  al>U',  liowoviM",  to  tra(^^  anv  <»r  liis  niovt'ituMits 
till  tl\o  fianiiarv  o(  lOS.S-S  I,  nvIumi  1u>  \vas  pn-sotit,  Ity  in- 
vitation of  Totrr  (iiKMu>llon,  tlu^  jirincipal  jihysician  o( 
Amstonlani,  at  the  dissootion  of  a  liotu^ss  Nvliirh  ha'l  Imhmi 
kilKni  l>v  tlio  intonso  ooM  of  the  wintiM-. 

TlmMjoh  (uKMioUon,  Nvhoni  l»r  Ijad  mot  dnrin!^'  Iii>  stay 
in  Taris,  ho  must  l»av.^  mado  tho  ao(|uaintanoo  of  tho  prin- 
oipal  litorary  ami  soiontitio  mon  at  that  tiim^  rosidiuLi,'  in  or 
noar  Amstonlam,  Anionu'st  thosi^  ^\as  Thilip  van  Lim- 
boivh,  thou  profossor  of  tlioolouy  amtmii'  tho  Aiminians  or 
Uomonstrants.  Tho  Arminians  (oalKMl  Komonstrants  on 
juvount  of  tho  romonstranoo  thiols  thoy  ha»l  prostMJtod  t(» 
tho  Statos-(ionoral  in  1(>10)  >vor(^  iW  lalitudinarians  of 
Holland,  and,  though  thoy  had  boon  oondiMunod  by  tho 
Synod  oi  Voy\  in  l(>lt),  an<l  liad  boon  subjootod  to  a  bit- 
tor  Porso(Mitioji  bv  tho  ('alvinist  olor^v  ftu*  somo  voars  fob 
lowiuii".  woro  now  a  fairly  numorous  body,  possossiuLi;  a 
t»1u}olo<i'ioal  sominary.  and  oxorcisinii"  a  oonsidorablo  in- 
tbionoo,  not  onlv  in  thoir  own  Oi>untrv,  but  ov  r  tho  minds 
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i»f  llic  iiiK'c  lilxTal  tli(MiIn^;ian'^  tlironLcliont  Kiirojic,  TIk." 
iMnl"nnialir,  tolcranl,  and,  if  I  may  n^(«  the  ('N|)n'ssion,  rtli- 
iral  <'liaiaf|('r  of  tlir  Ucnionstrant  tlM'<»Ioiry  must,  have  liad 
oicat  attractions  for  Loid^c,  and  lie  and  liind>oic|i,  unitnl 
liv  nianv  <'<.ninion  smlinn-nts,  snlisccjiii'idly  l»<'fani(«  fast 
friiMiil-. 

In  tlic  autnnin  of  M'lMt  liMckf  made  a,  lonr  of  tlic  conn- 
trv,  nntinn,  as  \va.s  nsnal  with  him,  all  «»l»JL'c.ts  and  mafins 
of  int<ir-^l,  and  cvidf-ntly  hrnt'litinii;  much  in  hc;i|fh  l>y 
the  di\('i'sion  of  travelling;.  Indeed,  we  are  somewhat  siir- 
|trisc(l  |m  hear  that,  his  health  derived  more  advantaici! 
from  the  air  of  ll<»llatid  tli/m  from  that,  of  Monlpellier. 
What,  le-wcver,  lie  jiiit,  down  to  elimate  was,  perhaps,  at, 
least  e(|iially  dne  t«>  jileasant.  eom|)anionslii|»,  and  to  the 
variefv  <if  interests  —  jiolitieal,  commercial,  literary,  and 
tlienl(t|_-iial— which  the  Dutch  nation  at,  that,  time  so  |)r(!- 
emineiitiy  alTorded,  Amoiii^'st,  the  ohjeets  which  attracted 
his  attention  was  a  sect,  of  commnnistic  mystics  estahlish- 
imI  ne.'ir  I.eenwardeii.  "They  receive,"  he  f^ays,  "all  au^es, 
sexes,  and  decrees,  njm'i  aj>|»r()l)ation.  They  live  all  in 
coiimi')!!  ;  and  whoever  is  admitted  is  to  ijive  with  him- 
s(>lf  all  he  has  to  Christ  the.  Lord — that  is,  the  Church — 
to  he  manae;e(l  I>y  oJlIeorH  ai>[)ointe<l  hy  the  ChnrcJi. 
These  jico|(lc,  however,  were  very  shy  to  ^'ive  an  account 
of  themselves  to  stranL!;ers,  and  they  a|)|)eared  inclined  to 
dis|tense  their  instrnclioii  only  to  those  whom  'the  Lord,' 
as  they  sav,  'had  disjiosed   to   it,'  and  in  wlioiri  tliey  sa 


^ili'iis  of  nrace ;'  which  '  sio-ns  of  i^race '  seem  to  m( 
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at  last,  a  jterfect  snhmission  to  tlic  will  and  rules  of  their 
pastor,  Mr.  \'onn,  who,  if  I  mistako  not,  has  estahlished  to 
himself  a  perfect  em|)ire  over  them.  For  though  tlioir 
censures  and  all  their  administrations  he  in  appe-  .""nee,  in 
their  ('Inindi,  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  at  last  it  deter- 
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suspoci   a  linlo  ol'  'i'.-nliilVc."     Ai'lcr 

of  tin'  TmitMn  niinis((>rs  in  lii^  early  lif(>.  tli(>  cliararjcr  of 

Mr.  ^"ollll  was,  prohaMv.  l>y  no  means  new  lo  liim,  tlionoh 


lu^  now  vep(\a 
oumslan.N^s. 
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in  Nov(Mulier  l-oeke  was  a^ain  in  A>ns(er»lam,  and  Ikm'o 


l>aok  t. 


lie  heart!  of  Dr.  {'"ell's  "  mon(M>,"  sunnnoninu'  liim  hack  to 
Christ  ('hureh.  ,\l  lirst  il  would  seenj  that  \\o  resolvetl 
io  c'omplv  with  it,  hut  the  int(>llio'enee  of  the  "moneo" 
must  s(»on  hav»'  lH>t>n  followed  hy  Ihaf  of  his  tleprivation. 
and  thus  he  was  sav«Ml  fr*>m  the  danoiM's  whieh  rnii^ht  have 
l)et"all(Mi  him  had  he  veturju^l  to  l<]noland.  In  more  ways 
than  on(\  his  eontinutMl  ah-scMUM^  ahroad  was  ju-ohahly  an 
advantauv  to  him.  "  in  Holland,"  says  Latly  Masham. 
"he  l»ad  full  liMsure  to  privseiMito  his  thoun'hts  on  the  suh- 
jeet,  of  lluma))  V)Hi(ys1an(i'n)(j  —  a  wn>rk  which,  in  jU'oha- 
hility.  lu^  neviM'  would  ha\o  iinished  had  he  eontinued  in 
Kuiiiand."  The  winter  of  this  year  was  spiMit  in  I'treidit 
and  devi>tod  to  study — probahly  to  the  proparatit»n  of  the 
JhJssof/  ()))  lliunan  Vndvmiand'nuj.  Uut  this  (piit-t  mode 
of  life  was  quiekly  eomiujj;  to  an  end.  On  the  (Uh  of 
February .  1084-85,  ("harles  the  Second  hr.d  (lied  ;  and, 
tliouii'h  tho  suecossion  of  the  I>uko  of  York  was  at  first 
undisputod,  MomntMitli,  tho  natural  son  of  the  late  kinuf, 
was  soon  persuaded  by  his  impatient  and  injudicious  fol- 
lowers to  head  the  insurrectii>n  whieh  resulted  in  his  de- 
feat and  execution.  From  Monmouth's  intrii;"ues  Locke 
had  always  held  aloof,  "  having*  no  such  hiii'h  opinion  .>f 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  to  expect  anytliiu!:;  from   his 
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nmli'ilakinL;'."  T»iit  pnnlcncp,  in  tliosc  days  of  licrrc  po- 
litical liatrcd  and  nnl'liisliinLC  fa!»ri*'fiti<>ns,  was  (.ficn  or 
vcrv  lilli"'  avail.  I>'»rk<'  was  well  known  as  an  adiicrcnt  of 
SliaflcslMiry,  and  Sliaftrsl>iiry  li.'id  l<»n^  and  ardently  fa- 
vonrcd  Aloiiniontli's  pri'tensions.  Afor(3()V('r,  stories  tcnd- 
iiiij;  to  discredit  liini  willi  the  advisers  of  tlie  < 'oiirt,  and 
t«»  eonneet  his  nann;  wilii  tlie  plots  of  the  other  exiles, 
were  jtrohaMy  eireniatin'^^  pretty  freely  at  this  time.  «;,i 
the  7tli  «»f  May — a  few  days  after  Ar<;y!e  lia<l  set  out  on 
his  ill-starrc(l  e.\|KMlition  to  Se(»tlatnl,  and  whilo  Moiini(nith 
was  still  prepariiiLC  for  his  descent  <»n  the  west,  coast  <»f 
r]n«4land  —  ( 'olonel  Skelton,  who  had  heen  sent  over  as  ,'i 
sjK'cial  envoy  to  the  llaiiiiie,  preHented  to  the  States-(jlen- 
eral  a  list  of  persons  reix.'irde(l  as  daiiLCerons  hy  the  I'lni^Iish 
( Joverniiieiit,  and  demanded  their  surrender.  On  this  list 
Iioek(^'s  name  stood  last,  liavin^  been  added,  we  are  told, 
hy  Sir  ('eoro;(>  Downinii;,  the  Mnt^lish  repnjsentative  at  the 
I)iitch  (lonrt,  hilt  whether  or  not  in  pursnaneo  of  further 
instriietions  from  Iioiim!  wo  do  not  know.  IjocVa  was  at 
this  time  livini]^  at  Utrecht,  and  it  was  at  once  anvui'^ed 
that  he  slioiild  ho  eonceale(l  in  the  house  of  J)i'.  Veen, 
of  Ainstenhim,  the  father-indaw  of  liis  old  acf|uaintaMce, 
Dr.  ( Jiienellon.  Thon!i;li  it  was  necessary,  for  appcnrancc;' 
sake,  that  lie  should  keep  strictly  to  liis  hidini^-[)lacc,  lio 
does  not  s(>ein  to  iiavc  incurred  any  real  datiL^er.  Tho 
niunicij»al  authorities  of  Amsterdam  had  too  ^reat  a  hor- 
ror of   Ponorv  and  too  much  sympathv  with  libortv  to 
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>pory 
sliow  any  marked  zeal 
Enolisli  kini^' ;  nor  (h)es  the  Prince  of  Orant^o  liimf^elf  ap- 
I)car  to  liavc  been  very  eai^er  to  hunt  out  the  fugitives, 
provided  they  went  througli  the  decent  ceremony  of  con- 
cealinu;  tliemsolvcs  from  the  ministers  of  justice.  To 
Locke  tlie  confinement  was  doiibtles.s  irksome:  but  lie  was 
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^^|    I    \\\\\  Ml  :\l\\\l\\l.\   1v\i>    ol     l\M    Ilii-Hil'i    in     I'ilinlrinil 

\\  Uli.tiw     Pi-Mn,  llii'    i'i'Ii'Im  ill  I    <,*ii'iKri.  ;ini|    llip    l';nl    I  r 
1\m\Um<')m\  t<>    \\li.M\i   ho   ;ir(i'M\  iiij;   i|i'i|ii:ili'i|   llii>    A'.v.itrV 
V<'    \nov\n>\    tho   Kino,    lor   :«    p'lVilon         I'lio    l;lllo|\  wiilino 
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Kuivj)  "  1m>1  \iio  >\vho  |o  \  oil  |o  o,»iiio  o\ov;  I  li'M  liiiii  I 
>X\Mi]il  tlion  iMino,  \  on  to  Ki^^  Iiia  Ii.iiiiI.  jiihI  In-  w  ;i  <  lullv 
«i:Ui'i<\0\l  1  'sIhMllil."  I  ooKo.  Iiowov  or.  rip|»o,'n-^  |o  |i;i\o  li-iil 
liltlo  oonliilonoo  \\\  tl>o  Kino"^  ^inooiilv.  Mini.  porli!i|>'4.  no 
«lo^n-x^  tv>  oon\|>\onn^o  :in\  |>olilio;il  Molion  lliil  niiiilil  ho 
v^ptM^  ;«^  linn  \n  tl\o  Inlnio  1>\  niiiKino,  ronii;il  •^iilnni^^ion 
to  :\  nnMi;u\'l\  who  w  u  toloi.iMx  ooiliin  |o  woiK  mil  lii«» 
o'^  n  \\\\\\  llo  ^(lU  voni.unoil  in  oonoo;ilinonl,  iiinl  ro|»lioil 
tlK\<.  "hnino  hoon  inultv  ol  no  ovinio,  ho  IkwI  no  oooinion 
IvM  ■>  i^u.lon  "  Init  in  \\\\.  h^Sii.  ;ill  lo;n  ol'  Mno-^l  win 
i\MU>n»Nl  h\  tho  .n^i^o.ii  ;inoo  ol"  M  now  |nool;in\;)lion  ol'  Iho 
S',,u«'^  i»«~noi;il.  in  wlnoh  Iw^  n.inio  w.i-i  not  uiohnlod.  mihI 
^\on^^M\Mth    h»^    \\,\'^   »m\;\Mv^1   to   uioxo   Mhoui    with    imm'IimM. 

I'hv'  n;in\v'  v^l  I  .inih«>toli.  ono  of  IJn^  I'liond'^  whom  l,ook(> 
ti^cvlo  in  UoH.'Uul.  h.M-^  ,'»lrv\i«l\  hoon  nionhoiuMl.  A  lono 
so\)o>i  vM  uMtor-i  wluih  i>,»>''^»n1  holwotMi  ihom.  hooinnino- 
with  1  vN^kv^'s  ;uvi\m1  -M  v'Kmo  111  Soplomhor.  lOSo.  Mini 
or,^\ul^;■  «Mil\  ;\  tow  W'N^lvs  bvMoio  hi'^  (lo.ith,  i^  still  oxImiiI. 
tluMiiih  svMUO  Mtv  still  nn}MiMislusl.  TIum  ooni'^pondiMn'o 
is  iiUvMV^tino.  nv>t  vMiIv  ms  tluowin^'  lioht  on  LooKo's  piir- 
sr.its,  br,t    ;\;Sv>  ;ts  ;UTvM\lino-  ;»  troo  o\p\"ossiot\   o\'  his*  ihoo- 
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mihi"    lliilij','!    (II"    I'.    I.»'     l"(Mi(»l''l    )hi     I'lil'ly     li'iiii'iii,   li'»\v 
wliiill    w*'  "-'iMMi-Ji   III"    (li\iii"    (iiiIIi'.mIv   "^   t'l'     '''' iij't  ni";, 
wiili'.ill      wlii'li     III"    < 'III  i;l  i'lii     I' lijM'.ii     will     r.iJI     I'l     llic 
jiiMliiiil  ^       W'liJil    i;li!ill    I."  "Ill    nil'ii'.ii^       VVIi'i'     -li'ill    wt' 
tlliiw   III"  lili"  ■  "       II"  (i|>|ilii  ''.  I'<   I /iiiil.'.l'  Ii   ('<!    Ii'  l|.        "  I'"'. I 
iiiiiin   Iliiii!',-  \\lii''!  "''iir  ill  III"  (  Mii'.ni'iil   l.'.'.k-'.,  I'.ii'_(  !.'■ 
I'ltlp   I   ii'.iil   llii;  I  ii-mI  i-;",  li,'i\"  iii'i'l"  III''  Miivi'.ii -•  Jiii'l  /I'. III. I 
I'lil.Mii'l    I   'Ji'ill   I."  III"'-!   inMhl'iil   il"  v'.ii  "'.iil'l    I'lii'rV  Friy 
mruplr^v"       I'l'. Ill    III"    "liMi)i"l"i    "f    \\U    lli"'.l'.(.M' )il    writ 
ilijr^,  ('iiMi|i"^"'l  iliiiiiMf  III"  ImIIi'C  y"jiix  <.f  lii-;  lif'',  il    w'.iil'l 
(i|i|tr;ii'  Mi.'il   III''!"  K(iii|>I('^  w'lc  Mrt"rw/ir'l-^  'itli'i    imm'.v'I 

nr  ml    (I'. i'l''. 

Willi  I;"  ('|iir  (.((.(iiiiif';  'kii'iK)  liiifK'lf  l/'.r  k"  fir-;!. 
Iirriiiiii'  |ii'r':"ii!illy  fi"i|iniiiif "'I  mTI"!  Iii<  I'lnrn  I'.  Atri-;I<T 
•  Imiii  III  III"  Willi"!  '»l'  lO^'.r*  M«;.  {,('  (  .|"ir  w;m  ^till  yoiin^, 
liMviipj;  l.("ii  Imiiii  i\\.  (li'\\i'\ii  ill  M'.r//,  l.nl,  li"  li;i'l  jilrf^i'ly 
uc<nrnr(|  ('"imidrrdliji'  r('|iiif.M.f i"ii  l>'»tli  jk  m  (»(iil'.^opfifr 
Mill!  !i  i  (I  I  lii'"lorri/ui.  A^  i\  |»liil"u.|>li"r,  li"  li;i'l  ;ih  firxf, 
("iiilii'.'icrd  th"  (joftriiic^  "f  I  )f'^r'Mrt.<'«,  hut,  in  uf\(y  \\f<\  \ic 
Ic'iiic'l  imIIk  r  1"  tli'mc  vicwH  \vlii"li,  u  ffw  yfJir-;  aft."r  \)\<' 
time  "!'  ulii'li  I  am  writini^,  {('".farric  farrioim  Ky  thf,  piif>- 
lirali"!!  "f  I/orkc's  Hnnni/.  A-^  a.  divirif,  liis  Mi^ojof/'y  wa-^ 
iilicral  aiMJ  ciitiral  hcyond  rvc.ri  tliat  '.f  tli",  \l(.\u'>\\^\xhh\. 
ScJiool,  II"  <|ii('Mfiorirfj  iJif!  Mrj^aic  aiitlior=i}iip  of  the-, 
rciilalcMH'li,  rv^jL'.\\'i\('A  sf>rnf;  of  ihc  hookn  of  tJK;  old  'f'f;sbj- 
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iiKMit  MS  of  purely  lininan  (^riij;iii,  and,  in  liis  Ircalinciit  of 
the  miracles  and  of  Cliiistian  doctrine,  rationalized  so  far 
as  to  exj»ose  liiniself  to  tlic  cliaro'e  of  Socinianisin,  liioUi;li 
ho  hinist'if  warndy  rej)ndiated  the  injputation.  In  literary 
activity  and  enterpriso  ho  yielded  to  n«>  otii(>r  antlior  of 
ti.o  '.v^c.  Sneli  a  man,  fnll  of  oiuM'jjfy  and  of  novel  views, 
ready  to  c  ntertain  and  discnss  any  (|nestion  of  interest  in 
th(N>|oi;v,  criticism,  or  pliilosopliv,  mnst  havo  boon  pecn 


d- 


iarly  acceptable  to  an  exile  like   Locke,  whose  mind   was 


now  ene'aj;-e( 


1  wit) 


I  just  the  same  problems 


that 


were  oceu- 


pviniX  liC  (Merc,  The  intimacv  between  tli(>  two  stndents, 
tiiouL!;li  nev(M'  s«)  afTectionato  as  that  between  liO(dve  and 
liimborch,  soon  becanie  a  close  one.  Th'>n!i,'li  widely  sep- 
'.rated  in  aii'c,  and  thoni;'h  dilTerinii',  j>robal»ly,  in  many  of 
their  specillc  (Opinions,  they  were  conscious  that  they  were 
travi>llinj;  ihe  same  »oad — a  way  then  little  frecjuented — 
the  way  ^^hlcll  led  from  the  received  tenets  of  the  (dinndies 
and  the  schools  to  the  arena  of  free  inquiry  and  impartial 
investiL:;ativ)n. 

In  the  wintt'r  of  1085-80,  Locke,  while  still  lii<lin<j:  in 
Dk'.  Veen's  h>)nse,  employed  himself  in  writini:;  the  famous 
J^'pisfof<f  (If  T(>lc)-<i))ti<i,  addrosse<l  to  fvimborch.  This 
tract  was  not,  however,  published  till  I  OHO,  when  it  was 
almost  immediately  translated  into  F!n<»;lish,  Dutch,  and 
French.  Of  the  opii'i4/>ns  oxprcS'«.'<J  in  this  and  the  other 
letttM's  on  Tol<M'ation  I  dmW  have  occasion  to  speak  hero- 
after,  when  describino;  Lock«'^  rh<;oloi;ical  views.  It  must 
be  recollected  tliat,  th<4ii»:h  now  ii  his  fiftv-fo'irtn  v,.,," 
he  had  as  yet  [>ubri;d:ed  nothinn;  of  an^^  importance.  Ho 
had,  indeed,  for  several  years  been  slowly  putt  ins;  tojxcthcr 
the  materials  for  many  books;  but  it  is  possible  that  hia 
natural  modesty,  too'other  with  what  seems  to  liavc  been 
an  oxccs.-ivc  prudence,   might   liave  i^rcvcnted  him  from 
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Ljiviiii;  Miiv  of  his  tiioiiijhts  to  tlie  woild,  at  lea^t  diiriiiLj 
liis  lifetime,  had  it  !iot  heeii  for  the  fnrtiiii.ite  eireiiiii- 
staiiees  which  ltn»ii'j;ht  him  into  eontaet  with  Le  ( 'lere. 
At  the  time  wli.'ii  the  two  friends  were  introdiieed  to  one. 
another,  Le  Clen;  was  projeetiii;^  the  /Ji/i/inf/n'f/ua  Uui- 
i'('rsc//(\  one  of  the;  earliest  literary  and  seieiitilie  reviews, 
and  ti>  this  Lix-ki;  soon  heeame  a  constant  eontrihutor. 
In  the  .Inly  nmiiher  of  Ifisd  appears  his  method  of  a 
(/onimonj>lace  IJook,  nn<ler  the  \\\\r,  Mrf/Kx/r  XoniulU;  <le 
(/fcsscr  (/cs  lii'cuvils.  '{'he  ice  was  now  l>rok(.'ii,  and  from 
this  time  onwanls  we  slijull  lind  his  [)uliIications  follow 
one  another  in  raj)id  succession. 

In  Se[)teml»er,  lOHG,  Loidvc  moved  a^ain  to  Utrecht,  in- 
tendinj^,  a[)parently,  to  make  a  proloni:;e(l  residence  there; 
but  in  1  K'cember,  for  some  mysterious  reason  with  which 
we  are  not  acipiaintcMl,  tlioui;!!  connected  in  all  probability 
with  Knt;lish  })olitieH,  he  was  threatenecl  with  exjmlsion 
from  the  city,  and  was  obli<;-ed  to  return  to  Amsterdam. 
It  seems,  from  his  correspondence  with  Limborch,  that 
lie  did  not  wish  this  expulsion  to  be  talked  about.  At 
the  same  time,  he  accepted  stoically  the  inconveniences  to 
which  it  put  him.  "These  are  the  sports  of  fortune,  or 
rather  the  ordinary  chances  of  iiiunan  life,  which  come  as 
naturally  jis  wind  and  rain  to  travellers."  At  Amsterdam 
he  remaiiM'd  for  two  months  as  the  ^uest  of  his  old  friend, 
Dr.  Guenellon,  and  then  removed  to  Rotterdam,  where, 
with  occasion;d  breaks,  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his 
stay  in  Holland.  This  removal  was  undoubtedly  connect- 
ed with  the  turn  which  English  politics  were  now  taking 
at  the  Dntch  (Jourt.  Monmoutii  being  now  out  of  the 
way,  the  only  qu<''''ter  to  which  those  who  were  weary  of 
the  Stuart  despotism  could  look  for  redress  was  the  House 
of  Orange.     Secret  negotiations  were  at  this  time  going 
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■  Iiad  appeared,  separate  eopies  of  the  epitome  were  struck 
'i  otT,  and  the  opiisenle,  witli  a  short  dedication  t«>  the  I']arl 
of  reiidindve,  was  puldisiu'd  in  a  separati-  form.  liockt; 
went  to  Amsterdam  for  the  purpose  of  superintcndini^  the 
printiiiLi;  of  the  e[)itonie,  and  appears  to  have  Ixeti  sorely 
tried  l»y  ilie  "drunken"  and  "lyinn"  worlvmcn,  who, 
however,  were  ail  "^^ood  Christians,"  "  ortho<h»\  believers," 
and  "marked  for  salvation  by  the  distin;;ui->liinii,  f^  that 
stands  on  their  door-jtosts,  or  tlu!  funeral  sermon  that  they 
may  h;ive  for  a  passport  if  they  will  l;-o  to  the  chari^e  (»f 
it."  On  the  tiSMh  of  February  iu^  returned  to  iMirly's 
liousi',  where  he  seems  to  liave  lived  in  threat  comfort,  and 
on  most  intimates  and  alTectionate  terms  with  the;  family. 
One  of  the  sons,  a  little  boy  of  four  or  five  years  old, 
named  Arent,  was  a  special  favouriti',  and  is  playfidly 
alluded  to  in  the'  letters  to  Furly  as  "my  litth;  friend!" 
Kindness  to  children  seems  always  to  have  Ik'cu  one;  of 
Locke's  characteristics,  as  it  is  of  all  men  of  simple  man- 
ners and  warm  hearts. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  November,  lOHH,  that  William  of 
Oraiiii'e  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Kni^land.  Ijoeke  still 
remained  in  Holland,  and  appears  to  have  had  frecpicnt 
interviews  with  the  Trineess  Mary,  who  was  waitinuj  till 
she  could  with  safety  join  her  linsband.  At  last  tin;  word 
was  o-iveu  from  10nu;land,  and,  after  beini;"  detaine(l  for 
some  time  by  unfavourable  weather,  the  royal  party,  ac- 
comi 


'P 


>>■ 


'ly 


on  the  J  nil  of  February,  1088-89.  They  arrived  at 
Orcenwich  on  the  following  day.  It  was  with  mixed  feel- 
ing's that  Locke  took  leave  of  the  country  where  lie  had 
been  entertained  so  lon^',  and  where  he  had  formed  so 
many  warm  and  eono'enial  fricsndships.  Writii)*;-  to  Lim- 
boreh  shortly  before   his   departure,  he  says,  "There   arc 
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many  consklorations  wliicli  urge  me  not  to  miss  this  op- 
portunity <»f  sailinii;:  tlic  expectation  of  my  friends;  my 
private  aifairs,  wliich  have  now  been  \ou\f  nen^leeted  ;  the 
number  of  pirates  in  tlie  channel ;  and  the  eharnc  of  tlic 
noble  lady  (Lady  Mordaunt)  with  whom  1  am  about  to  trav- 
el. But  I  trust  that  vou  will  believe  me  when  I  sav  that  I 
have  found  here  another  country,  and  1  might  almost  say 
other  relations ;  for  all  that  is  dearest  in  that  ex})ression — 
good-will,  love,  kindness — bonds  that  are  strongtjr  than 
blood — I  have  experienced  amongst  you.  It  is  owing  to 
this  fellow-feeling,  which  has  always  been  shown  to  mc 
bv  your  couutrvmen,  that,  though  absent  from  mv  own 
people  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  trouble,  I  have  never 
yet  felt  sick  at  heart.'"  Still,  it  must  have  been  with  a 
thrill  of  delight  that,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  five 
years,  he  once  more  stepped  on  the  shores  of  his  native 
land,  and  felt  that  a  new  era  of  liberty  and  glory  had 
dawned  for  her. 

About  a  week  after  liis  arrival  in  England,  Locke  was 
offered,  through  Lord  Mordaunt,  the  post  of  ambassador 
to  Frederick  the  First,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  The  let- 
ter to  Lord  Monhuint,  in  which  he  declines  the  p(»st,  shows 
the  feeble  condition  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
cautions, his  health  still  continued.  "  It  is  the  most  touch- 
ing displeasure  I  have  ever  received  from  that  weak  and 
broken  constitution  of  my  health,  which  has  so  long  threat- 
ened my  life,  that  it  now  affords  me  not  a  body  suitable 
to  my  mind  in  so  desirable  an  occasion  of  serving  his  Maj- 
esty. .  .  .  What  shall  a  man  do  in  the  necessity  of  applica- 
tion and  variety  of  attendance  on  business  who  sometimes, 

'  It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween  Locke  and  Limboreh  is  in  Latin. 
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after  a  little  m(»tion,  has  not  breath  t»)  speak,  and  cannot 
borrow  an  liour  t)r  two  of  watehini;-  from  tbe  niL;lit  with- 
out repaylni;  it  with  a  gvad  waste  of  time  the  next  tlay  T 
Ihit  there  was  another  reason,  besides  liis  health,  why  lie 
('(»uld  not  a(!eept  a  mission  to  tiie  Court  of  Jhautk'nburi^'. 
"  If  I  liave  reason  to  api)rehend  the  cold  air  of  the  coun- 
trv,  there  is  yet  another  thinu,"  in  it  as  inconsistent  with 
my  constitution,  and  tliat  is  their  warm  driulviun'."  It 
was  true  that  he  mig'ht  oppose  obstinate  refusal,  but  then 
that  would  be  to  take  more  care  of  Iiis  own  health  than 
of  the  kiiiii's  business.  "  It  is  no  small  matter  in  such 
stations  to  be  acee[)table  to  the  people  one  has  to  do  with, 
in  being-  able  to  accommodate  one's  self  to  their  fashions; 
and  I  imagine,  whatever  I  may  do  there  myself,  the  know- 
inu'  what  others  are  doing  is  at  least  one  half  of  my  busi- 
ness,  and  I  know  no  such  rack  in  the  world  to  (h'aw  out 
men's  thou<>-hts  as  a  well-managed  bottle.  If,  therefore,  it 
were  tit  for  me  to  advise  in  this  case,  I  should  think  it 
more  for  the  king's  interest  to  send  a  man  of  e(jual  parts 
that  could  drink  liis  share  than  the  soberest  man  in  the 
kingdom."  i>ut,  though  Locke  shrank  from  this  post,  the 
importance  of  which  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  Fred- 
erick was  the  ally  on  whom  William  most  conHded  in  his 
opposition  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  he  was  ready  to  place 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  domes- 
tic work.  "If  there  be  anything  wherein  I  may  Hatter 
myself  I  have  attained  any  degree  of  capacity  to  serve  his 
Majesty,  it  is  in  some  little  knowledge  I  perhaps  may  have 
in  the  constituaons  of  my  country,  the  temper  of  my 
countrymen,  and  the  divisions  amongst  them,  whereby  I 
persuade  myself  I  may  be  more  useful  to  him  jit  home, 
though  I  cannot  but  see  that  such  an  employment  would 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  myself  abroad,  would  but  my 
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lioalth  assent  to  it."  The  disinterested  patriotism  of  this 
letter  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  of  Locke's  po- 
litical life.  He  was  next  offered  the  embassy  to  Vienna, 
and,  in  fact,  invited  to  name  any  diplomatic  appointment 
which  he  would  be  i»repared  to  accept;  but  he  regarded 
his  health  as  an  insuperable  bar  to  work  of  this  kind  at  so 
critical  a  -.ime  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Having-  declined 
all  foreign  employment,  he  was  now  named  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Appeals,  an  office  with  small  emolument  and  not 
much  work,  which  he  appears  to  have  retained  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  This  office  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  him  partly  as  a  compensation  for  the  arrears  of  salary 
due  undei  the  late  Government ;  for,  with  an  exhausted 
exchequer,  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  such  claims  by  im- 
mediiii'^  payment. 

Locke's  health  suffered  considerably  by  his  return  to 
London.  AVritino;  to  Limborch  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
and  complaining  oi  the  worry  caused  him  by  the  pressure 
of  private  affah's  and  public  business,  the  climax  of  all  his 
grievances,  wo  arc  hardly  surprised  to  find,  is  the  injury  to 
his  health  "  from  the  pestilent  smoke  of  this  city  "  {MaUg- 
nus  hujus  urhls  fumus).  Amon.o'st  the  public  affairs  which 
claimed  his  attention,  the  foremost,  doubtless,  was  the  at- 
tempt then  being  made  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  National 
Church  by  a  measun^  of  comprehension,  as  well  as  to  re- 
iievc  of  civil  disabilities  the  inore  extreme  or  scrupulous 
of  the  sectaries  by  what  was  called  a  measure  of  indul- 
gence or  toleration.  Locke,  of  course,  with  his  friend 
Lord  Mordaunt,  took  the  most  liberal  side  open  to  him  as 
respects  these  measures;  but  ho  complains  that  the  opis- 
copal  clergy  were  unfavourable  to  these  as  well  as  to  other 
reforms,  whether  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  the 
State  it  was  for  them  to  consider.     L'nfortunatelv  both 
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for  the  Church  and  nation,  the  issue  of  the  religious  strufi^- 
gles  which  were  carried  on  at  the  begiiuiiiig  of  William's 
reign  was,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  less  tolerant  party. 
The  Comprehension  Bill,  after  being  violently  attacked 
and  languidly  defended,  was  dropped  altogether.  The 
Toleration  Bill,  though  passed  by  pretty  general  consent, 
and  affording  a  considerable  measure  of  relief  on  the  ex- 
isting  law,  was  entirely  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and 
what  we  should  now  note  as  most  remarkable  in  it  is  the 
number  of  its  provisos  and  exceptions.  No  relief  was 
granted  to  the  believer  in  transubstantiation  or  the  disbe- 
liever in  the  Trinity.  No  dissenting  minister,  moreover, 
was  allowed  to  exercise  his  vocation  unless  he  subscribed 
thirty-four  out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  two  others.  The  Quakers  had  to 
make  a  special  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  in  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
measure  of  toleration  which  Locke  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  grant,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  far  exceeded  that 
which  was  accorded  by  the  Act.  Speaking  of  the  law  re- 
cently passed  in  a  letter  to  Limborch  on  the  6th  of  June, 
he  uses  apologetic  language.  "  Toleration  has  indeed  been 
granted,  but  not  with  that  latitude  which  you  and  men 
like  you,  true  Christians  without  ambition  or  envy,  would 
desire.  But  it  is  something  to  have  got  thus  far.  On 
these  beginnings  I  hope  are  laid  the  foundations  of  liberty 
and  peace  on  which  the  Church  of  Christ  will  hereafter  be 
established."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  speaking  again  of 
the  same  law,  he  says,  "  People  will  always  differ  from  one 
another  about  religion,  and  carry  on  constant  strife  and 
war,  until  the  right  of  every  one  to  perfect  liberty  in  these 
matters  is  conceded,  and  they  can  be  united  in  one  body 
by  a  bond  of  mutual  charity."     If  there  be  any  truth  in 
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\\\\'  liMililii>n  1«^  wini-h  I, .ml  Kiiio  mIIipI"'^,  t)i;ij   I,iM'|(f>  liim 
^v\\   \\o\u^\'\:\\vA  \ho   \v\u\^   ol    iIh'  TolordliMii   A<'l.  In'   nni^l 
l\M\t*   vt'uindi'd  W   '^\\\\\A\   M'^   JH)  iii';l!ilint>nl   i»f  H'lioimm  lili 
nl  \ .  \\\o  \\\\\\^^'^\  lliMJ  <'i>\iM  l»t>  puMMirotl  ninirr  llic  cirtMnn 
'il'\n«'r'^.  Mini  :\\\  t';niiO'j|   ol    Im'IIi'V  lliint)'*  lt>  rninr. 

{>\\  \\  \lli;»in'M  Moi'r4'4imi  lit  ll\('  llntMic,  kiic  onl\  of  (lir 
1\noli';l>  SiM''^  w  :h  m«i\'H\(  .  1  he  Hi'^liopi  ic  o|'  Sjili'^'Mii y.  '!'<» 
ihi'j  hi>  n«>mit\Mt('il  tin*  Imihou^  tiillMil  jlniitt'l.  wIim  liml 
Ix'iMi  tMh'  of  lu^  .'\i|\  i<i(MM  in  llolhmd.  roi'lo-,  in  oin>  nl'  liiq 
IrKt'i^  t<>  l/iml>«Mi>li.  (olh  M  VMlhrr  niMlirio\i4  '^l('i\  ol'  (he 
\uM\  )>\o1m1(\  W  Ih'M  III'  pnitl  lii'A  lii'^l  \  iMi(  Id  ihc  Uuii 
mH(M  lii-^  ('i>n'*«MM'Mtion.  Iii'»  MMJo^tv  t»l>-j(  r\  cl  IIimI  liii  IimI 
\\  ;m  i\  j)ooi|  (l(;»l  Imiocv  \\\:\u  uhmmI,  micI  ;u<Iv(>iI  liiiii  wIimI 
w  ;»^  \\\o  ob)«'<M  of  MtMiM'V  nuit'h  l>riiM.  Tlio  lti'^lio|i  tcplicil 
tl\Ml  \\  \\:\'<  tlio  sliMpc  snilnMt'  lo  hi'4  »liuni(\  "I  Iii<|h'," 
.■uv^\>»Mo»l  tho  Kino,  "ihul  tl\o  h.il  won't   Inin  \  o\u   IhmiI." 

Tlio  1o|>i.'  \\\:\\  n\oyt  inlnoslrd  JjocKo  nrol>!il>U  mI  IIiIr 
Inuo.  n>'\l  to  tlio  polilii'nl  voooiMMMlion  of  lii-i  conntrv,  wns 
\\\c    ;\i>iMo;\.'luno-    pnMirMtion    of    tlic    f\ss,n/.      'I'lio    work 


niu'-t  \\:\\o  IsNMi  tini-^liotl.  ov  mII  ImiI  Uniwliod,  w  lion  lie  loff 
HoHmuiI  In  M;n.  l(iS!>.  Iio  wr.Mo  tho  tlodic.'ition  to  tlio 
\\:\\\  of  I\mu1m-oK<\  MntI  tho  ptintituv  ronnnrm'iMl  mIumIIv 
Mtt.M  >>  ;u.i^.  riio  p\o«>f  sNtM'ts  wore  '^oi\l  \\^  I  ,o  t 'loi'o.  As 
Is'oro  at  \n\^t»M\i;nn.  tho  |Mint<Ms  .'ippoMr  to  \\',\\o  cMnwrd 
hun  s>>nio  tionMo,  bnl  tl\o  hook  wm'^  \n  tlit>  Im>oKm(<II('|'s' 
shop>i  o.uK  in  l(^'.h>.  It  is  a  tino  folio.  "  piinlod  l>v  l'',li/,. 
H>>ll  for  Thomas  Uass«M  at  tl\o  (Jooroo  in  {""led  SlnM>l, 
n*\u-  St,  l>nnstan"s  Cluuv'li."  Loi^Ko  ih^mmvoM  .Mt»/.  for  tln» 
rop\i)5;lit.  Hut  \\\\o\\  wo  w\\\o\\\\h'v  that  Milton  only 
\\\\\\  1.^  roorivt^  ]0l.  foi'  i\vit(fisr  /.<),s7.  >vo  cannot  fcoj 
niurh  smpiis*^  at  l.Ov'Kt^'s  vato  of  pavnuMit.  'I'lio  «lays 
whiMi  authorship  was  to  bo»'»>nu*  a  lut'rativo  profession 
wovv"  slill  t'av  distant  i-i  l-lnolnnl. 
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I'lCV  inll^h        Im       IIh'       IHlMicdliMH       (.f       IIm'       A/'lfl'fV.      ill       llic 

ppriiitr  "I  inM!»,  ijic  A/wv/d/ir  »/«■  '/'tifcnnidii  ImhI  MpitcMKwl 
III  (imikI;!.  ill  IImIImii"!;  ImiI.  il  \\i\^  jiiiltii'^lM'fl  >iriMHviri"ii;| v, 
fiinl  !i|>p;iri'iil|\  uilliMiil  |,Mr|<(>'n  l<ii«i\vlf>ilif(>,  IIh'  ir^pMixi 
ltilil\  nj' friviiiir  il  Im  IIm'  wmiM  liciiiir  iiiidf  iImI<mi  I>v  I/hm 
liMK  II,  |m  wliMiii  i|.  Iiiiil  Im'cii  )i'Ml'r«Sf>(|.  ^ '»i  |Im<  till'  piirc 
•HP  «Miii(>  iii\ '^li'iinim  Ictlcm,  IIh>  iiivrnlion,  piolpjiMy,  '>f 
liiinlinuli  ;  "  [•'/pi'^tolfi  ijr 'rMJPDintiM  m»I  < 'iMii^^iniiini  Vinirn 

T  A  i{  r.'r.o.L.  A.   Mriiptii M  r.A.  r. o  1. 1-.  a."  'riM-^*. 

JMMIijr  iiitcrplrlfil  (lio,  "  riM''>|Mjri(i'  Apll'l  |{<'tll'iri'^l  F/irilf"; 
riMJc'^'iMit'iii,  'r\  ifiimi'li''  (>4Mi(fn,  l/iinliMirliiiMu  Airi'?tf'lo- 
•  Ifmn'ii'ii'iM  ;"  mihI  "  I'Mci'i  AniifM,  rci^cciitioni'A  Om.i<", 
Jmmiiim'    l/Mrhio    Aii^lo."      hiilf'li    mimI    I'icim'Ii   ti7iri^l)iti'>rit» 

wcro     i4".||r<l     (llllMi';t,    inmi('f|i/||rh  ,    MImI     IIm'     ltr»(»|<     mI     nucc 

nc'itiMJ  ('Mii^itjcr.'ilili'  (Jim'im^JMii   oti   llic  < 'oritiriffit ;   l»iit,  il. 
(|iM>M  Hot   (it    till'   IiikI    »ippt'(ir   to  luivf  «'Xf'it»>(l  friii'li  Mtt'ii 
finii    ill    IsiiuImimJ.      I,mc|<«>  liiiMRpir  w/m   for  RorrMi  tifrir-   iin 
.'iMc  to  oliliiin  ,'i  ropv.      In  tlif  rom-qn  of  fill'  ycnr,  liowrv  r, 
ij.  \v!i4  IimiikI-'iIciI   into  lMi;rrmli  l»y  «iii<'  Willinm   ToppN',  Mri 
I 'nilMri.'iii    iin  rrli/uit   ir^iiliinr  in   l/ondon.       In    IIm'   prffnco 
tlic    ti'.'iiml.'itor,  Mlliidinir    to    rcccni,    Ic^iKljilion,  y.ny^,  "  Wr- 
liMv<«  iit'cfj  of  more  frrnci'oim  rcni('(|i«'R  tli.'iri  wliufr  li/ivf  yf  t. 
It(>cn    ni.'idr   ii'^t'   of  in  our  (1i4fi'rnpcr.      It,  is  iicitiiM-  (\((\n 
r.'iliMii'^   of  iiidiil^rncc  nor  >ict^  of  ffMnprcJH'nHion,  mi'li  ;m 
liMvr  .'I'A  yd   Imm'Ii   pr/icli'^cd  or  pr'»)c''t«'d  nrnorif/'^t,  ir-*,  tluit, 
run  di>  llir  \voil<.      AltMolntc  liltcrly,  jimf,  jind  triif  lil/'-rty, 
(•<|n.'il  !ind   imp/irfinl  liltrrty,  is  tlic  tliinjr  tlint.  wr-   ^t;ind   in 
ni'cd    of." 

l/0(  lv(<  jilTordH  a  ciirioiiH  inKt,'in(M«  of  h  innn  who,  Imvirif' 
c'lrcfiilly  Klmiiiicd  pnldif.'ition  np  to  h  lut,(;  jir-.riorj  f,f  life, 
llit'ii  L!^;iV(i  forth  n  scricH  of  workn  in  rnpi'l  siif.r,(!K?^iori.  It, 
\V(»iild  seem  mh  if  he  jifid  I*>n(r  rniHt.riiHt(id  his  own  [»owf'r=', 
or  MS  if  he    iiMd    donldt'd   of  IIki    expediency   of  Mt,   one*) 
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omholdrncil,  if  not   imprllnl,  lo   jmimmmmI.      I'ImvIv   in   l(HM>, 

tluM«*     MppcMlod    not     onlv     lln'     /'Jssiil/,   ImiI      mI'^o     ill"'      /'>''<' 

IWofisrs  of  (lorrrnnunt.  'I'Iicsp  were  pnMi'llictI  niKun 
nionsh .  but  i1  n\U'*l  soon  Iium'  Ixrii  Knoun  IIimI  l/oi-Kr 
UM"  IIkmv  !»ntl\«>v.  l''or  itv»sons  wliii'h  I  Iwivo  jniven  in 
Mnollirr  »'l>Mptt>r.  ll»o  fovtni'C  of  the  two  JirMliscs,  wliicli 
i«  :\  (Mitit'ism  of  J->ir  KoIxmI  V'ilnnM's  l\if)  iivrhit,  Hi'cnis  to 
lirtvo  IxMMi  wvitton  botwooti  \i\HO  mnl  l(tMr>,  tlip  latter  driV 
ino'  tin*  oonrhnlino-  |>tMio»l  of  liO(>|<»>'s  stM\  in  IIoIImimI, 
\\\\'\\o  \\w  Mnolisb  Hevolntion  hm'a  l>i'inti  pK^pnnMl  ninl 
otMismnniatoil. 

'Vho  translation  of  tln>  l']pistl('  on  Toleration  soon  pro 
voKi^il  a  li\ely  oontrovovsy.  To  one  answer,  that  l>v  .lonas 
Troast,  liOeke  vepliiMl  \\\  ;\  Sevotui  Lt'tkr  i'onri'rn))i<]  7'of 
rnWvo?*.  sioned  In  riiilantlnop\ii,  and  dated  Mav  yr,  HUM). 
Vroast.  as  the  inanntM*  is  in  sueh  eontvoversies,  r(>plied 
aU'aiti,  and  l,oeke  \vrote  a  lli>r<^  l.tif^r  for  Ti)lvroiion, 
aji'Min    sioned    riulantlnopns,  and   tiated   .hine    20,   HM)'i. 


Aft 


or    many   years'    sileiiee.  IVoast    wrote   a    rejoi 


inder 


in 


1  "704,  and  to  tins  LoeUe  n^plied  in  the  Fourth  Liiivr  for 
Toleralion,  wluol^  howoviM-,  he  did  not  live  to  pnMish,  or, 
iniioi^d.  to    eoniplete.      It    app(\ar(Hl   annniost    his    Tosthn- 


nions 


Work 


These  Letters   on  Toleration  donhtless  ex- 


eivised  jiivat  intlnenee  in  thiMr  day,  and  prohaMy  eon- 
tvibuted,  in  lariye  measure,  to  hrinu'  ahoijf  the  nnue  en- 
liii'litened  views  on  tliis  suhjeet  whieh  in  (his  eoimtry,  nt 
least,  are  now  all  but  universal. 

The  antlu>rship  of  t]>e  Letters  on  'i'oleration,  th»>UL!;h  it. 
eould  hardly  fail  to  he  pretty  i>enerally  known,  was  tirst 
distinotlv  aeknowledi;vd  by  Loeki*  in  the  eodieil  to  his 
will.      Liniboreli,  on   beiuiv  hard  pn'ssed,  had  divnli»(>d  it, 
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in  1)h'  ^piinix  of  MHH),  |o  I  iiimi'llon  mimI  Nfcii.  Inil  ijicv 
fippi'Mi.  coiijr'n  V  l<»  wlifif  trciK'iMlly  lifipjM'im  in  t^iiiji  (msch, 
(o   li;i\('    Ki'pf    till'    fJiTlcl    lo    llicinsclvi"^.       Locke,   lio\v«'V»'f, 

w.'H  niiH'li  inilfil<'t|  fil  llic  in<lisrn>lion  of  l;inilioi(|i,  Mti'l 
fcir  onio  urol«>  liiin  mii  Miii^rv  Idt'T.  "  If  V"ii  lifi<l  «'n 
hiiMli'ij  iii(>  wijji  M  Mccri'l  of  fjii^  hiii'l,  I  woiil'l  no|,  Inivf 
tjivnlnt'ij  it  lo  ii'l;ilion,  or  fiicni),  or  jiny  hioiImI  Ii'miiit,  im 
tier  (Uiv  (•iri'iim'»l,'nii'('s  wlnil'^ocM'r.  \'oii  do  not  know  llio 
IroiiMc  inlo  w  liji'li  \  oM  liMvc  JiioiiLrlil  mi'."  it  i^  not.  fHsy 
|o  m'(>  why  liiii'ke  slionld  juive  fill  so  di'A(|ni('t'd  fif  tlif 
j»rom»(M'l  of  lii^  fmllio?'<iri|»  ln'intr  di=;i'oviM('d,  Iml  it  u)i\v 
l»<'  IIimI  lie  lioprd  lo  I'liiiLj  nliont  sonn>  cxfcii^ion  of  tlio 
limil'^  of  tln»  'roler;ilion  Act,  wliidi  lind  Itccn  |ifi-;-;('f|  in 
llio  |tr<'rf'dint;  vi'.'tr,  Mini  I  lint,  ho  fr-jired  lluit  hi^  lirind^ 
inisilil  l>i>  tii'd  l)V  IIm'  di'^i-ovciy  lli/if.  lie  cnlfrlMincd  wlint, 
nl  iIimI  linii>,  Avoiild  l»o  rcirnrdccl  >n  sncli  cxIrcMH'  vifw; 
or  il  nniy  li.'ivi'  hfcn  siinplv  llint  In*  wns  /ifrnid,  if  liis  nil 
ll'orsliip  were  on("(>  nrknowlcdtfcd,  of  Ix'iriir  drnifi^cd  into 
ji  loiiLj  ,'iiid  iik«oin<'  (onlnivrrpy  with  llic  liioj't-i  of  tlif» 
VMrioiis  rcciesiaslical  pjiitics  wliirli  wcro  ilif-n  frnh'HVOiir- 
iiiijf  to  maintain  or  r('i'ovr>r  their  asecndanf^y. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LIFE   AT  GATES. — FRIENDSHIPS. — FURTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 
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Shortly  after  Locke  returned  to  England,  he  settled  down 
in  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  called 
Cannon  Row,  Westminster.  But  the  fogs  and  smoke  of 
London  then,  as  now,  were  not  favourable  to  persons  of 
delicate  health,  and  ho  seems  to  have  been  glad  of  any 
opportunity  of  breathing  the  country  air.  Amongst  his 
places  of  resort  were  Parson's  Green,  the  suburban  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Mord.^-unt,  now  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and 
Gates,  a  manor-house,  in  the  parish  of  High  Laver,  in 
Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Masham,  situated 
in  a  pleasant  pastoral  country,  about  twenty  miles  from 
London.  Lady  Masham  had  become  known  to  him  as 
Damaris  Cudvvorth,  before  Ins  retreat  to  Holland,  and  it  is 
plain  that  from  the  first  she  liad  excited  his  admiration 
and  esteem.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  author  of 
The  True  lutellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  and  of  a 
posthumous  work,  still  better  known,  A  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality.  The  close  connexion 
which,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  subsisted  between 
Locke,  the  foremost  name  amongst  the  empirical  philoso- 
phers of  modern  times,  and  the  daughter  of  Cudworth, 
the  most  uncompromising  of  the  a  j^i'iori  moralists  and 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  regarded 
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as  one  of  the  ironies  of  literary  history.     Damaris  Cud- 
worth,  inheriting  her  father's  tastes,  took  great  interest  in 
learning   of  all   kinds,  and   specially   in    philosophy   and 
theology.     There  was  one  point  of  community  between 
her   father   and   Locke    besides   their   common    pursuits, 
namely,  the  wide  and  philosophical  view  which  they  both 
took  of  theological  controversies.     Cudworth  belonged  to 
the  small  but  learned  and  refined  group   of  Cambridge 
riatonists  or  Latitudinarians,  as  they  were  called,  which 
also  numbered  Henry  More,  John  Smith,  Culverwell,  and 
Whichcote.     Liberal  and  tolerant  Churchmauship  in  those 
days,  when  it  was  so  rare,  was  probably  a  much   closer 
bond  of  union  than  it  is  now,  and  the  associations  which 
she  had  formed  with  her  fathers  liberal,  philosophical,  and 
devout  spirit  must  have  helped  to   endear  Locke  to  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Cudwort!i.     Durini;  Locke's  absence  from 
England,  Damaris  Cudworth  had   married,  as   his  second 
wife.  Sir  Francis  Masham,  an  amiable  and  hospitable  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  seems  to  have  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  his  county.     With  them  lived  Mrs.  Cudworth, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  one  little  son,  Francis,  and  a 
daughter  by  the  former  marriage,  Esther,  who  was  about 
fourteen  when  Locke  commenced  his  visits  to  the  family. 
From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of  settling 
down  at  Gates,  "  making  trial   of  the  air  of  the  place," 
thr.n  which,  as  Lady  Masham  tells  us,  "  he  thought  none 
wo.ild  be  more  suitable  to  him."     After  a  very  severe 
illness  in  the  tutumn   of  1690,  he  spent  several  months 
with  the  Mashams,  and  appears  then  to  have  formed  a 
more   definite   plan   of  making   Gates   his   home.     But, 
though  his  hospitable  friends  gave  him  every  assurance  of 
a  constant  welcome,  he  would  only  consent  to  regard  it  as 
a  permanent  residence  on  his  own  terms,  which  were  that 
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|iM|  liiiiK  \  ,  -ili'l  I  il'Hllil  wliellier  we  'leill  Irive  'ifi'il  lier, " 
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iMlM''";tin!:^  to  tliern  liolh.  A«liU'y,  rrM'eover,  .vlio  w;m  nl 
n'M'ly  lie£rinnini(  I"  '^'•Ive  Hie  prcfJerrM  of  (»fiilo--.opliy  ir 
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Hir  .lolin  SorrifrH,  now  Molieitor  OfTier.'il,  nri'l  ■^l|er•e^^iv(^. 
\y  Aitorney  OenornI,  f/or'i  K'^p'r  '^.f  \\\('.  ('t^h-nt  Se«l,  ;in<-| 
Fioni  ( !|i>infe||oi-,  wiMi  M/f,  \.\\\(\   of  fyord  Somepj,  \y\(\  Kor.n 
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l<no\M»  1.<  l.o.lvc  lul'orc  W\^  vt'linMncnl  l<t  llolliiiitl.  'I'lii'V 
wiMo  I'otli  <>|'  {\\vu\  ;\\\:\i'\\vi\  to  llic  SliMlloHlMirv  f">iiiu'\ioii. 
;\\\\\  \\i\\<v.  \ho\\\y\\  SowwVH  w.'is  lirMI'lv  tUi'Ulv  \  OMIS  llic 
junior,  tlirv  \\:\i\  pVobaMy  alrrndv  situ  M  trooil  dr.-il  of  OMcIl 
>\\\wv  \\li«Mi  \N  illiMm  Msi'ondod  the  llironc.  ( >ii  l/ocko's 
ivliivn  lo  MnolMud,  \\v  \\\\\\\\\  Somrrs  :i  mmmmImt  of  IIic  ('on 
vi'ution  I\iiliMnn'n1.  'I'hf  xonnm'V  uv,\\\,  Itolli  wlnii  ln>  uri'j 
M  visino  U.nriHliM'  ;\\u\  a  snriM'S'^fnl  niini'^lrr.  scimhh  frciincnl 
l\  to  li.no  fon'<nll('<i  llic  t'Mcv  oin*,  !»n<l  LocKi's  |Mi»ici|>lrs 
of  t>o\  (Munirnl.  lin;«n»M'.  ;nul  loIcvMlion  ntn^t  often  h.-nc 
o\tMt(>tl  ;\  roMsidovMl^lc  intliiontM>  l>o(li  on  lii-;  spm-lirs  mi;  ! 
l»is  nh\'»'<;n'0'-.  Not'  ]\;u\  I,orlvo  ;n)\  itmsoii  to  Im-  a^liMnwMl 
of  liis  toMoluno-.  "  Konl  Sonu'V'^,"  says  Horace  NN'alpolc, 
"was  ono  of  those  «li\in(>  nn-n  «lio,  liko  ;\  eliapcl  in  a 
|iala»'i\  remain  nn|nofMneil,  while  all  the  rest  is  t\rannv, 
o»>rnn>tion.  and  foll\."  It  was.  piM'haps,  throueh  Somers 
that  l.oelxe  made  the  aeiniMintanee  of  ani  titer  ^reat  and 
>vise  stati^sman.  rharles  Montaone,  snl>se»|n(M>tlv  Lord  Ilali 
fax,  with  whom,  at  least  diiiino- the  later  V(\ais  of  his  life, 
l)e  had  mneh  }>olitieal  eomu^xion.  and  l<y  whom  he  was 
fro^^uontly  ealled  into  eoimsel. 

The  aetniaintaneo  hotwoen  Ijoeke  and  Newton,  of  whom 
Now  ton  was  the  jiinior  by  more  than  t«'n  yt\ars.  nn»st  |»rol»- 
aMy  heean  hofore  Koeke's  (h^j>artnre  to  Holland.  Itotli 
h:h\  \])cu  for  some  timo  boen  nuMnlxM's  of  the  Koval  So- 
oietv,  and  both  w«mv  fri(mds  of  l>oyl(\  'l'h«^  first  positixe 
ovidonee.  1iow(M »m-,  that  wo  liavo  of  their  n>lations  is  alTord 
od  by  a  paper,  entitled  "A  Uemonstration  that  the  IManots, 
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and  ondorsod  in  Lo(d<(^"s  handwritino",  "  Mr.  Newton,  March, 
10S5>."  In  tho  summer  or  autumn  «^f  tho  san\e  year,  prob- 
ably, was  writtou  tho  opistlo  \o  tho  roador  prelixed  to  the 
Jj^sitoj/.     In  that   ooours  tho  folUnvino-  passae'o,  oxpri^ssiuL:; 
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iiii    i|miiIi|    |/nck<''H   nciiiiiiw    M|»ini(.?i    of   IIm-    tjicMt    wiif«>rs 
wlimii    lie    11,'iiiu'H :      " 'I'Im'   < 'MiiimMiiwciillli    <'l"   lejniiiiiK    *h 
^m       imt    Ml    llii^    liiiif   uitliKiif    fii/i^lcr  Liiil'lcr",  wli'Kc    nii^ldy 
.Ic^imi-;  ill  (nl\  MiHiiiLr  lln>  ^(•i(•?|(•«>^  will  leave  la-^finii  iiioim 
IlieiiN  Im  llie  )l<liuirilli«>ii   of  |»M>;|eiily  ;    I'llf   every  one   imist 
iinl   linpe  In  he  M   lli>vl(<  uf  a  Sydeiilunii.  ;iimI  ill  Mil  M^e  t)l/lt. 
|tr<>(|ii<e~;  mirli  iiiM^lerts  >m  tlie  ^real   lliiyireiiiim  niMJ  tlie  in 
euiii|»;naMi'    Mr.  Newton,  with   some    otiier   of  Ihat    sfiaiii, 
'lis  amiiilioii  eiioimli  lo  lie  em|(|oy<'(|  as  an  iiiMJer  lalioiircr 
ill  eleaiinir  ^rioiiii'l  a  lillle,  and  removiiit;  some  of  the  nil. 
{•isli  llial  lies  in  lli(>  way  |o  kiiowledere."      I/oeke  inlereslcd 
liiiii-.eir  loMu;  and  warmly  in  altenijitinLi  t"  <»l'tain  for  New- 
ton   soin.'    liieiative    a|i|iointmeiit.    in    London.      N'ewt'Mi'H 

|»>tteis  ) a'>ionallv  iietray  (|iieniIoiisne>;-;,  Imt   there  can  l»e 

no  reason  |o  suppose  tliat  Loeke  at  all  llaLj^'d  in  his  ef- 
fort, and  nitiinatelv,  with  Ihc  assiHtanec  of  l/oid  Mon- 
moiilh,  l/oid  Halifax,  and  oihers,  they  proved  siiecessful. 
Newton  was,  in  course  of  lime,  aj)pointed  Warden,  and 
then  Master  of  ||i(>  Mint.  in  .laniiary,  I  <',J»0  IM ,  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  malhemat ieiaii  met,  at  Oates.  'I'heir 
conversation  there  prohahly  turned  (diielly  on  theoloi/ieal 
topics,  as  was  the  case  with  most,  of  their  eorrespondeiicr! 
afterwards.  Newton  was  (.greatly  interested  not.  only  in 
tlieolonical  speciil.'ition,  JMit  in  tlu;  interpretation  of  proph- 
ecy and  r»ihlical  criticism,  on  hotji  (»f  wliii  li  snhjeets  works 
hy  him  are  extant,  in  I  (U)0  Im^  wrote  a  maniisi  ript  letter 
lo  lioidvc,  entilleil  "An  Historical  Account  of 'i\vo  N(»tai)I(! 
Corruptions  of  Scrijitiire  in  a  i^ettcrto  a  I'Viend,"  the  t(!xts 
criticised  Iteino-  I  ,l(dui  v.  7,  and  1  'I'iinothy  iii.  I  ('».  'I'hc 
c()rrn|)tion  of  the  former  of  thes(!  texts  is  now  almost  nrii- 
versally,  and  that  of  the  latt(;r  very  yjeneraih',  aeknowl- 
edu"ed  ;  hut  so  jealous  of  orthodox}-,  in  respect  of  anythino^ 
which   seemed  to    afTect  tiio  doctrine    of  the  'i'rinity,  wa.H 
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puMic  opinion  at  that  time,  that  Newton  (li<i  no  tdarc  to 
pul)lish  the  paniphlrt.  Loi'ke,  who  was  nioditatinu;  a  visit 
to  Holland,  was,  l>y  Newton's  wish,  to  have  taken  it  over 
with  liini,  and  tt>  liave  had  it  translated  into  French, 
and  pnhlislied  anonymously.  15nt  the  intended  visit  fell 
through,  and  fioeke  sent  the  manuscript  over  to  Lc  Clerc. 
So  timid,  however,  was  Newton,  that  he  now  tried  to  re- 
call it.  "  liCt  nie  entreat  you,"  ho  writes  to  liocke,  "to 
stop  the  translation  and  impression  of  the  papers  as  soon 
as  you  can,  for  1  desire  to  suppress  them."  Le  (Jlerc 
thought  more  nobly  and  more  justly  that  "  one  ought  to 
risk  a  little  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  those  honest  folk 
wlo  err  only  througli  ignorance,  and  who,  if  they  get  a 
chance,  would  gladly  be  disabused  of  their  false  notions." 
The  letter  was  not  published  till  after  its  author's  death, 
and  at  first  it  appeared  only  in  an  imperfect  form.  In 
15ishop  Ilorsley's  edition  of  Newton  it  is  printed  com- 
})lete.  Newton's  unpublished  writings  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  did  not  accept  tlie  orthodox  doctrine  ol  the  Trin- 
ity, and  it  may  have  been  his  consciousness  of  this  fact 
which  made  him  so  afraid  of  beino'  known  to  be  the  author 
of  what  was  merely  a  critical  exercitation.  l?ut  we  must 
recollect  that  at  this  time  Biblical  criticism  was  unfamiliar 
to  the  majority  of  divines,  and  that  to  question  the  au- 
tlienticity  of  a  text  was  generally  regarded  as  identical  with 
doubting  the  doctrine  which  it  was  supposed  to  illustrate. 
One  of  the  other  subjects  on  which  Locke  and  Newton 
corresponded  was  a  parcel  of  red  earth  which  had  been 
left  by  Boyle,  who  died  on  Dec.  30,  1G91,  to  Locke  and 
his  other  literary  executors,  with  directions  for  turning  it 
into  gold.  Locke  seems  to  have  had  some  faith  in  the 
alchemistic  process,  but  it  is  plain  that  Newton  had  none. 
He  was  satisfied  that  "  mercury,  by  this  recipe,  might  be 
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brou«(ht  to  ciianujo  its  colours  and  properties,  but  not  that 
•'■old  ini<rht  be  niultipliecl  thereby."  Soujc  workmen  of 
whom  he  had  heard  as  pracrtisini^  tln^  recipe  had  been 
forced  to  other  means  of  living,  a  j)roof  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  gold  did  not  succeed  as  a  profession.  Occasion- 
ally, owing  to  Newton's  nervous  and  irritable  temp(!r,  wliich 
at  one  time  threatened  to  settle  down  into  a  fixed  melan- 
choly, there  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
of  Locke  on  his  part,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  two  greatest  literary  men  of  their  age  in  Kngland,  if 
not  in  Europe,  lived,  almost  without  interruption,  in  friend- 
ly and  even  intimate  relations  with  each  other. 

The  close  intercourse  between  IJoyle  and  Locke,  wliich 
dated  from  their  Oxford  days,  seems  to  have  been  kept 
up  till  the  time  of  Boyle's  death.  Locke  made  a  special 
journey  to  London  to  visit  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  left  one  of  liis  literary  executors.  The 
editing  of  Jloyle's  General  History  of  the  Air  had  already 
been  committed  to  Locke,  and  seems  to  have  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  the  year  1691. 

Of  Locke's  less-known  friends.  Dr.  David  Thomas  must 
have  died  between  1C87,  when  there  is  a  letter  from  him 
to  Locke,  and  1700,  wlien  Locke  speaks  of  having  out- 
lived him.  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  another  old  college  friend, 
usually  spoken  of  in  Locke's  correspondence  as  Musidore, 
was  in  communication  with  him  as  late  as  April,  1704, 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  had,  as  already  stated,  been 
present  at  the  "  meeting  of  five  or  six  friends  "  in  Locke's 
chamber,  wliich  first  suggested  the  composition  of  the 
Essay. 

EdwarJ  Clarke,  of  Chipley,  near  Taunton,  was  another 
friend  of  o'd  standing.  He  was  elected  member  for  Taun- 
ton in  King  AVilliam's  second  parliament,  and  from  thai 
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time  forward  resided  much  in  London.  This  circum- 
stance probably  deepened  the  intimacy  between  tlie  two 
friends;  at  all  events,  during  the  remainder  of  Locke's  life 
they  are  constantly  associated.  Lock,  advised  Clarke  as 
to  the  education  of  his  children,  one  of  whom,  Betty,  a  little 
girl  now  about  ten  years  old,  seems  to  liave  been  regarded 
by  him  witli  peculiar  affection;  in  his  letters  he  constant- 
ly speaks  of  lier  as  "  Mrs.  Locke  "  and  his  "  wife."  The 
playful  banter  with  which  Locke  treated  his  child  friends 
affords  unmistakable  e^'idence  of  the  kindness  and  simplic- 
ity of  his  heart. 

William  Molyneux,  wlio  for  many  years  represented  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  the  Irish  parliament,  referred  to 
in  the  second  edition  of  tlie  Essay  as  "  that  very  ingenious 
and  studious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  worthy  and 
learned  Mr.  Molyneux,"  "this  thinking  gentleman  whom, 
though  I  have  never  had  the  happiness  to  see,  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend,"  first  became  acquainted  with  Locke  in 
1692.  In  his  Dioptrica  JVova,  published  in  that  year,  he 
had  paid  Locke  a  graceful,  if  not  an  exaggerated,  compli- 
ment. "  To  none  do  we  owe,  for  a  greater  advancement  in 
this  part  of  philosophy,"  he  said,  speaking  of  logic,  "  than 
to  the  incomparable  Mr.  L^cke,  who  hath  rectified  more 
received  mistakes,  and  delivered  more  profound  truths,  es- 
tablished on  experience  and  observation,  for  the  direction 
of  man's  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  knowledge,  which  I 
think  may  be  properly  termed  logic,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  volumes  of  the  ancients.  He  has  clearly 
overthrown  all  those  metaphysical  whimsies  which  infected 
men's  brains  with  a  spice  of  madness,  whereby  they  feign- 
ed a  knowledge  where  they  had  none,  by  making  a  noise 
with  sounds  v»'ithout  clear  and  distinct  siijnifications." 
Locke  was  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and  a  letter  ac- 
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knowlcdging  the  receipt  of  Molyneux's  book  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  correspondence  between   them,  which 
ended  only  witli  the  early  death  of  Molyneux,  nt  the  age 
of  forty-two,  in   1G98.     For  nearly  six  years  the  friends, 
though  in  constant  correspondence,  had  never  seen   each 
other,  Molyneux    residing    in    Dublin,  and   suffering,  like 
Locke,  from    feeble    licaltli,  which    prevented    him    from 
crossinir  the  Channel.     But  the  feelini;  of  affection  seems 
soon  to  have  become  as  intense,  notwithstanding  Aristo- 
tle's dictum  that  personal  intercourse  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  friendship,  as  if  they  had  lived  together 
all  their  lives.     In  his   second  letter  to  Molyneux,  dated 
Sept.  20,  1692,  Locke  says: — "You  must  expect  to  have 
me  live  with  you  hereafter,  with  all  the  liberty  and  assur- 
ance of  a  settled  friendship.     For  meeting  with  but  few 
men  in  the  world  whose  acquaintance  I  find  much  reason 
to  covet,  I  make  more  than  ordinary  haste  into  the  famil- 
iarity of  a  rational  inquirer  after  and  lover  of  truth,  when- 
ever I  can  light  on  any  such.     There  are  beauties  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  body,  that  take  and  prevail  at  first 
sight ;  and,  wherever  I  have  met  with  this,  I  have  readily 
surrendered  mvself,  and  have  never  vet  been  deceived  in 
my  expectation."     Molyneux  had  thought  of  coming  over 
to  England  on  a  visit  to  Locke  in  the  summer  of  1G94. 
Locke,  in  a  letter  written  in   the   following  .=;pring,  after 
deprecating  the  risks  to  which  his  journey  might  expose 
him  adds: — *'  And  yet,  if  I  may  confess  my  secret  thoughts, 
there  is  not  anything  which  I  would  not  give  that  some 
other  unavoidable  occasion  would  draw  you  into  England. 
A  rational,  free-minded  m?  n,  tied  to  nothing  but  truth,  is 
so  rare  a  thing  that  I  almv>st  worship  such  a  friend ;  but, 
when  friendship  is  joined  to  it,  and  these  are  brought  into 
a  free  conversation,  where  they  meet  and  can  bo  together, 
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what  is  there  can  liave  equal  charms  ?  I  cannot  but  ex- 
ceedingly wish  for  th?.t  happy  day  when  I  may  sec  a  man 
I  have  so  often  longed  to  have  in  my  embraces.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  think  how  often  I  regret  the  distance  that  is  be- 
tween us ;  I  envy  Dublin  for  what  I  every  day  want  in 
London."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  in  1G95,  he 
writes : — "  I  cannot  complain  that  I  have  not  my  share  of 
friends  of  all  ranks,  and  such  whose  interest,  assistance, 
affection,  and  opinions  too,  in  fit  cases,  I  can  rely  on.  But 
methinks,  for  all  this,  there  is  one  place  vacant  that  I  know 
nobody  would  so  well  fill  as  yourself;  I  want  one  near  me 
to  talk  freely  with  "  de  quolibet  ente,"  to  propose  to  the 
extravagancies  that  rise  in  my  mind ;  one  with  whom  I 
would  debate  several  doubts  and  questions  to  see  what 
was  in  them."  Thomas  Molyneux,  the  brother  of  Wil- 
liam, a  physician  practising  in  Dublin,  had  met  Locke  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Holland.  They  shared  a  common  admira- 
tion for  Sydenham,  and  the  correspondence  with  William 
Molyneux  revived  their  friendship,  though  it  never  attain- 
ed to  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  that  between  Locke 
and  the  other  brother.  A  passage  on  what  may  be  called 
the  Loo'ic  of  Medicine,  in  one  of  Locke's  letters  to  Thomas 
Molyneux,  is  worth  quoting: — "What  we  know  of  the 
works  of  nature,  especially  in  the  constitution  of  health 
and  the  operations  of  our  own  bodies,  is  only  by  the  sen- 
sible effects,  but  not  by  any  certainty  we  can  have  of  the 
tools  she  uses  or  the  ways  she  walks  by.  So  that  there 
is  nothing  left  for  a  physician  to  do  but  to  observe  well, 
and  so,  by  analogy,  argue  to  like  cases,  and  thence  make 
to  himself  rules  of  practice." 


Nov.  7,  1691,  is  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  Tract 
entitled  "  Some  considerations  on  the  Lowcrino-  of  Litrr- 
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est  and  Raising  the  Value  of  Money  in  a  letter  sent  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  1C9L"  This  letter  was  published 
anonymously  in  the  following  year.  The  member  of  Par- 
liament was  undoubtedly  Sir  John  Somers,  who  had  "  put " 
the  author  "  upon  looking  out  his  old  papers  concerning 
the  reducing  of  interest  to  4  per  cent.,  which  had  so  long," 
nearly  twenty  years,  "  lain  by,  forgotten."  The  time  to 
which  Locke  refers  must  be  the  year  1672,  when  the  Ex- 
chequer wiis  closed,  that  is  to  say,  all  payments  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors  suspended  for  a  year,  and  the  interest  on  the 
Bankers'  advances  reduced  to  six  per  cent.  This  nefari- 
ous act  of  spoliation,  which  caused  wide-spread  ruin  and 
distress,  was  devised  while  Shaftesbury  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  the  main  blame  in  the  transaction 
probably  attaches  to  Clifford.  "The  notions  concerning 
coinage,"  which  are  embodied  in  the  second  division  of 
the  pamphlet,  had  been  put  into  writing  and  apparently 
shown  to  Somers  about  twelve  months  before  the  date  of 
the  letter.  On  the  occasion  and  contents  of  this  pam- 
phlet, as  well  as  of  Locke's  other  tracts  on  Finance,  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Man  ,  of  my  readers  will  sympathize  with  Locke  in  his 
complaints  of  the  waste  of  his  time  during  this  autumn. 
Writing  to  Limborch  on  Nov.  14,  he  says,  "I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  the  pressure  of  other  people's  business  has 
left  me  no  time  or  leisure  for  my  own  affairs.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  mean  public  business.  I  have  neither  health, 
nor  strength,  nor  knowledge  enough  to  attend  to  that. 
And  when  I  ask  myself  what  has  so  hampered  and  oc- 
cupied me  during  the  last  three  months,  it  seems  as  if  a 
sort  of  spell  had  been  thrown  on  me,  so  that  I  have  got 
entangled  first  in  one  business  and  then  in  another,  with- 
out being  able  to  avoid  it,  or,  in  fact,  to  foresee  what  was 
F    4*  C 
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!intl,  liko  m.'uiv  olhor  men  Itcfore  mikI  sitn'o,  lie  liml  l<t  p.iv 
tlu'  |MM)Mlly  of  ^.>(mI  ii;»lnn»  l>v  <l»>iniv  ;\  vast.  ,'imtMiiil  mI'  oili- 
er |MM>|»K''s  iMisim^ss,  ol'ton  j»rol>MMv  witli  hcmiiI  M<'lviin\vl<>i|o; 
nuMil.      ( )n('  of  \]\o  octMm.'ilioiis  in  wliicli  \\o  wris  cmoml'V'I 
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\isino  nu>«li«';\llv  l^r  his  I'ricnd-i  mI  ;i  (HsImikm';   ImiI  in  ImikI- 
n«>ss  of  tliis  kind,  lliotioli  ln^  ni;iv  \v.\\o  pv\u\oyi\  llw   limu 


it.  ('oii'^inucd,  lie   sccnis   ahvavn 
liolit. 


lo   1 
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hi  Iho  sMtnmor  of  \{\\}'2  Ii(»  spiMif  :\  (MMisKioraltlc  tiim* 
it\  London.  His  main  hnsiiu'ss  thort»  stMMns  lo  liavc  Ix'cn 
ti>  s*H^  tl>«»  Th'n-ii  /,<tf<i'  on  Toltrniiou  llironj^li  tli<>  press. 
ImiI  ho  was  now,  as  ever,  rcaih  lo  y\o  work  for  liis  frionds. 
Thns  h(»  ohlain(Mi  for  Ijind^ondi  the  permission  to  dcilicalo 
lli(^  hook  whitdi  \w  had  so  hMi;;-  hi^en  pn^parin";,  Ihe  His- 
toc'iii  /»iiuisifi<})>is\  to  TillotsotJ,  then  Archltishop  of  ( 'an- 
tchurv.  Liiuhorch  <>vidonlly  s(^t  u;roat.  store  on  this  privi- 
h\o«\  Of  Tillolsoti,  liO(>k(^  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
viM'v  hit^h  «>pinion ;  whieh,  in<hH>d,  was  Ihoronuhly  well 
dosevvevh  "  In  proporti*>n  to  his  renown  and  worth  is  his 
nuxK'sly."  TillolsiMi  was  n*^!  «>ne  of  ihosi^  liheral  ( 'hureh- 
m«Mi  whom  prom(>tion  makes  timid,  or  eold  to  their  for- 
\\\cv  friends.  Wo  was  maligned  hy  an  nnforoivini;  and  un- 
serupiilons  faetion,  humv.  perhajis,  than  any  otluM"  nian  of 
that  aire,  hut  he  alwavs  retained  tlu>  eotirauu^  of  his  opin- 

iiMlS, 

lioeke's  health  soems  to  have  snlTered  mueh  diirinj;'  tlu^ 
winter  o{  1(>02-0J^.  l>til  he  still  oeeupied  himself  with 
literary  work.  While  in  ll»>lland.,  he  had  corresponded 
frequently  with  C'larko  ou  the  edueation  of  his  children. 
YiehiiniX  to  the  solicitation  of  many  of  his  friends,  es- 
pecially  William    Molyneux,  he    now    reduced   the   letters 
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to  tli(^  I'mimi  of  a  f realise,  wliirli  wan  [»iiltli'^li«'«l  in  .Inly, 
\{\\):\,  limlrr  I  lie  lillc  Snnir  7'/ii)iii/hfn  ('tnirrniiini  hi^hi 
nitinii.  Tlip  «l<MlicaliMM  li»  ( 'lailvc  hears  »lat<>  in  lin-  I'lrvi- 
(His  Marrli,  and  is  KiKiird  l»y  li<Md<(',  tlioii^li  his  (laiiH-  d<.r^ 
ii'-t  apprar  nii  tlir  litlf  pai^r.  'Tin'  iiMst,  s(-iini(s  wnvU, 
liMWcvcr,  ill  wliiidi   Im'  was   n<«\v  cnLfain-d,  was  flic  |»i(p,:ra 

tioii    ol'  a  s did  cdiliuM   ol'  tlin   h'ssni/.      Tlic  liisl,   cilirMin 

smiis  fo  lia\(>  Ix'cn  rxliaiislcd  in  tlic  antiimn  ol"  \i\\):i.  ( >n 
llic  allnatioiis  and  additions  intiodiiccd  into  tin!  srcoiid 
cijit inn,  llinc  is  .an  inlcrrsliiiix  rnircspondrnrc  witli  Mojy- 
ii.'iiv,  ra!iL,nn<r  lr"iii  S(-pl.  L'O,  I  Jlirj,  t..  May  :J«5,  MUM,  wIimi 
llic  new  rdilinii,  iinj witlistandiiiLC  Hin  *' .slowrM'ss  oi'  flic 
pii's^,"  was  "  printed  ,'ind  liniiad,  ,'iiid  ready  U>  |»e  sent,"  to 
Lo(d<e's  I)nMiii  correspondent.  Ilcsidfs  sii(^(^cstion<  in  de 
tail,  such  as  those  toii(diiiiuj  the  (pic'.tions  of  lihertv  and  per- 
sonal identity,  Molyneiix  iire;ed  l/0(d<e  to  iindertako  a  sepa- 
rate! work  on  I'ithics,  a  sii^^e;esf  j(»n  which  for  a  tinn^  he  eri- 
lertained  favoiirahh',  hiit>  which,  owiiiL,'  partly,  perhaps,  to 
liis  idea  that,  the  principles  and  rules  of  morality  oii^ht. 
t(t  !»(>  presenle<|  in  a  (h'tnonstrative,  form,  was  rever  car 
ried  out.  'riioii'^h  he  does  not,  seem  to  have  doiihterl 
that,  "morality  iiiiLjht.  I)e  demfMistra!»ly  ma<h'  out,"  yet, 
whether  he  was  ahle  so  to  make  it.  out  was  another  fpies- 
tion.  "  l^]v<'ry  oin^  (N»iild  not  have  demonstrated  what 
Mr.  New'toiTs  ho(»k  Iiath  shown  to  h(!  (h'monstral  •."  lie 
was,  jiowever,  ready  to  employ  the  first  leisure  <<',  eoiild 
find  that  way.  Hut  tlu!  treatise;  novor  proceed  i  heyond 
a  few  roiiLjh  noten.  Another  reason  aHsifrnc^d,  at  a  later 
jieriod,  for  not  more!  seriously  settii.f^  al)0ut  t  ,  task  was 
that  "the  (iospel  (Contains  nn  perf(!et  a  ])od\  of  ethics, 
that  reason  may  hei  exenised  for  that  irifpi.rv ,  sinc.e  sIk; 
jiiay  liiul  matrs  duty  elean^r  and  easiejr  in  revelation  than 
in   hiM'self."     This  argument  shows  at  once  the  sincerity 
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of  Locke's  rclioious  coiniclions,  ami  tlio  iii;i<l(M|ua(o  coii 
('option  ho  had  foniUHl  to  himsolf  of  tho  iiromnls  and  nat- 
uro  of  Moral  rhiloso])hy.  Anothor  sni>u;ostioii  UMxdo  l>y 
Molynoux  was  lliat,  hosidos  a  socoiid  odition  <»f  tho  h'sftai/, 
Looko  shmdd  hriin>-  out,  in  aooordanoo  with  tho  main  linos 
of  liis  |»hih>sonhy,  anothor  work  forniino'  a  '"oniploto  ooni- 
pondinni  o(  looio  and  niotapliysios  for  tho  nso  of  Univer- 
sity Students.  \o  one  can  roorot  tlial  tlio  autlior  of  tlio 
A\'<s<fj/  did  not  adoj>t  this  advioo.  Apropos  of  this  sun;- 
H'ostion,  MolyiuMix  tolls  l^ooko  that.  I  >r,  i\sho,  tluMi  I'rovost, 
i>f  Trinity  Collooo,  Uuhlin,  "  was  so  wonderfully  pleased 
and  satisti(>d  wilh  tlu*  work,  that  he  has  onh'rod  it  to  bo 
read  by  tln^  haeiu^lors  in  tho  eollou'o,  and  strictly  exannnes 
tluMu  in  their  proeress  therein,"  l^'roni  tliat  time  onwards 
the  A's'.vrr;/  seems  to  Itavo  held  its  i>-round  as  ji  olass-Uook 
Ml  l>uMin.  'i'ho  reception  wiiieh  it  met  with  at  Hrst  from 
tlu^  autlioritios  of  Locke's  own  University,  as  wo  shall  see 
j>resontly,  was  wid(>ly  ditToront.  In  May,  1004,  the  second 
odition  was  on  sale,  and  was  ipiicklv  (Exhausted.  'rin>  third 
odititm,  which  is  simply  a  reprint  of  tho  second,  appoan^d 
in  tho  followiuij;  year.  0\w  more  edition,  tho  fourth, 
(hUod  I  Too,  but  issued  in  the  autumn  of  IGOO,  appoan>d 
duriiiiv  Locke's  lifetime.  In  it  there  arc  important  alter- 
ations and  additions,  includino-  two  now  chapters — that  on 
Enthusiasm,  and  tho  very  important  one  at  tho  end  of  the 
second  book,  on  tho  Association  of  Ideas.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  tho  Kssai/  by  Ivichard  Burridijo,  an  Irish  Clor- 
iiyman,  was  published  at  London,  in  1701  ;  and  a  French 
translati«>n  by  Ticrro  Costo,  who  \Nas  a  friend  of  Lo  Cloro, 
and  liad  been  actinj;'  for  some  time  as  tutor  to  young 
Frank  Mashani  at  Amsterdam,  in  ITOO.  .lolm  Wynne,  Fol- 
low of  Jesus  Colloov,  Oxford,  and  subsequently  liishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  published  an  abridg'mont  for  tho  use  of  Univer- 
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sitv  Students,  in  1  •'•!>(•.  Wynne  had  a  lar^e  niim1)er  of 
pupils,  and  the  e(>mj)endinm  of  Fiocke's  philosophy  «[>- 
pears  to  have  ohtained  rapid  eirenlatioti  amont;  theyonnt^- 
er  students  in  Oxford,  oidy,  however,  as  wo  shall  soon  see, 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  .'iuthorities. 
S  It  is  notal>l(>  tiiat  all  the  important  alterations  and  aiMi- 

tions  n<ade  in  the  secuml  edition  of  the  h'n.vfi/  were  print- 
ed on  s(>parate  slips,  and  issued,  without  ehari^e,  to  those 
who  possessed  the  Iirst.  Sir  James  Tyrrell's  eopy  of  the 
Iirst  edition,  with  these  slijis  pasted  in,  is  in  the  I'.ritish 
Museum;  and  that  of  William  Molynenx  in  the  I'.odleian. 
In  sendinj^  to  Mojvneux  the  second  edition,  Locke  ii.'id 
also  f(»rwarded  the  slips  to  he  |)aste(l  in  the  first,  whieh 
would  "  help  to  mak(>  the  l>t)ok  useful  to  any  yr>uni^  man  ;" 
but  whether  Molynenx  ^ave  the  copy  now  in  the  Uodlcian 
to  "any  younuj  man,"  and,  if  so,  who  tlie  fortunate  young 
man  was,  wo  do  not  learn. 

The  first  writer  who  had  taken  up  liis  p(>n  ni^ainst 
Locke  was  violin  Norris,  th(^  amiahh^  an-'  .■••lebrated  Vicar 
of  Ucmertoii,  a  reliujious  and  philoHopii'e.^i  jnystic,  vvlios(' 
works  arc  oven  still  in  repute.  Norris  vvas  a  disciple  of 
MalcUrancho,  and  his  attack  seems  to  have  liad  the  effect 
of  leading  Tiocke  to  make  a  car.'ful  study  of  the  theories 
of  tlio  Frcncli  pldlosoplicr.  The  result  was  two  tractates 
— one  entith'd  Rnnarks  vpon  some  of  Mr.  Norrins  /tooks ; 
the  other,  An  Krainiiiadon  of  Pvrc  Muhhritncltv  h  Opinion 
of  acvimj  all  thinf/s  In  (rod.  The  latter  is  much  t]i<*,  more 
considerable  production  of  tlie  two,  and  is  mainly  remark- 
able as  showinsj  that  Locke  saw  clearly  tliat  the  conclu- 
sions, subsequently  drawn  by  IJerkelcy,  must  follow  from 
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characteristic :  "  I  love  not  controversies,  and  have  a  per- 
sonal kindness  for  the  author." 

Locke's  literary  activity  during  the  years  1 089-95  ap- 
pears excessive  ;  but  wc  must  recollect  that  he  had  already 
accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  material,  and  that,  during 
the  latter  part  of  that  time  at  least,  he  must  have  enjoyed 
considerable  leisure  in  his  country  retirement.  In  the  ear- 
ly months  of  1695  he  was  mainly  occupied  with  a  new 
subject — the  Essay  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity 
as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures.  Though  this  work  was 
designed  to  establish  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  its  importance  to  mankind,  it  by 
no  means  satisfied  the  canons  cf  a  strict  orthodoxy.  Some 
of  the  more  mysterious  and  less  intelligible  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Church,  if  not  denied,  were  at  least  repre- 
sented as  unessential  to  saving  f;iith.  Hence  it  at  once 
provoked  a  bitter  controversy.  "  Z  uC  buz,  the  flutter,  and 
noise  which  was  made,  and  the  reports  which  were  raised," 
says  its  author,  "  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  it 
subverted  all  morality,  and  was  designed  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  I  must  confess,  discussions  of  this  kind, 
which  I  met  with,  spread  up  and  down,  at  first  amazed 
mo;  knowing  the  sincerity  of  those  thoughts  which  per- 
sj.ided  me  to  publish  it,  not  without  some  hope  of  doing 
some  service  to  decaying  piety  and  mistaken  and  slander- 
ed Christianity."  The  first  assailant  was  John  Edwards,  a 
former  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  in  a 
violent  pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  concerning  the  Causes 
and  Occasions  of  Atheism,  included  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity  in  his  attack,  and  insinuated  that  Locke  was 
its  author  by  affecting  to  disbelieve  it.  The  book  was 
described  as  "all  over  Socinianized,"  and  a  Socinian,  if 
not  an  atheist,  is,  according  to  Edwards,  "  one  that  favours 
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tiie  cause  of  atlicisni."  Tiiat  there  was  much  similarity 
between  the  apparent  opinions  of  Locke  and  the  doctrines 
of  Faustus  Socinus  himself,  though  not  of  Socinus's  more 
extreme  follow'?rs,  who  were  also  po})ularly  called  Socin- 
ians,  admits  of  no  doubt.  J»ut  the  charge  of  favouring 
atheism  can  only  have  been  brought  against  a  man  who 
regarded  the  existence  of  God  as  "the  most  obvious  truth 
that  reason  discovers,"  and  who  appears  never  to  have 
questioned  the  reality  of  supernatural  intervention,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  world's  history,  because  it  happened 
to  be  the  roui>hest  stone  that  could  be  found  in  the  con- 
troversial  wallet.  Locke  replied  to  Edwards  with  pardon- 
able asperity,  in  a  tract  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the 
licasonahlencss  of  Christicuiitij.  Edwards,  of  course,  soon 
replied  to  the  reply,  and  attacked  Locke  more  violently 
than  ev(U'  in  his  Soci)iianisni  Unmasked.  No  rejoinder 
followed,  but  the  adversary  was  not  to  be  let  off  on  such 
easy  terms.  Another  shot  was  fired,  and  The  Socinian 
Crccd^  as  venomous  and  more  successful  than  the  Socin- 
ianisni  Unmasked,  provoked  A  Second  Vindication.  This 
lengthy  pamphlet,  far  more  elaborate  than  the  first,  must 
have  occupied  much  of  Locke's  time.  It  did  not  appear 
till  the  spring  of  1G97.  Edwards  returned  to  the  charge; 
but,  fortunately,  Locke  had  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
refrain  from  carrying  on  the  fiijht.  Bitter  as  tlic  feelinor 
against  Locke  must  have  been  in  many  clerical  circles  at 
this  time,  there  were  not  wantinix,  even  amono-st  the 
clergy,  those  who  sympathized  with  his  views.  Mr.  Bolde, 
a  Dorsetshire  clergyman,  came  forward  to  defend  him 
against  Edwards.  And  Molyneux,  writing  on  the  26tli 
of  September,  1G90,  says,  "As  to  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  I  do  not  find  but  it  is  very  well  approved 
of   here   amongst   candid,   unprejudiced    men,  that   dare 
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speak  their  thoughts.  I'll  tell  you  wliat  a  very  learned 
and  iiic;enioiis  prelate  said  to  me  on  that  occasion.  I  ask- 
ed him  whether  he  had  read  that  book,  and  how  lie  liked 
it.  He  told  me  very  well;  and  that,  if  my  friend  Mr. 
Locke  writ  it,  it  was  the  best  book  he  ever  laboured  at ; 
'  but,'  says  he,  '  if  I  should  be  known  to  think  so,  I  should 
have  my  hiwns  torn  from  my  shoulders.'  But  he  knew 
my  opinion  aforehand,  and  was,  therefore,  the  freer  to 
commit  liis  secret  thoughts  in  that  matter  to  me."  \Vc 
may  not  be  disposed  to  think  liighly  of  the  "  very  learned 
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we  know  from  other  sources,  to  what  a  volume  of  oj)in- 
ion,  both  lay  and  clerical,  on  the  expediency  of  presenting 
Christianity  in  a  more  "  reasonable "  and  less  mysterious 
and  dogmatic  form,  Locke's  treatise  had  given  expression. 
Men  were  anxious  to  retain  their  beliefs  in  the  super- 
natural order  of  events,  but  they  were  equally  anxious  to 
harmonize  them  with  what  they  regarded  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  reason.  The  current  of  "Rationalism"  had  set  in. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  amidst  all  tliese  con- 
troversial worries,  w  hich  must  have  been  most  distasteful 
to  a  man  of  his  habits  and  temper,  Locke  enjoyed  tho 
solace  of  pleasant  companionship  and  domestic  serenity. 
lie  was  thoroughly  at  liomc  at  Gates,  and  Lord  Mon- 
mouth and  his  other  friends  in  and  near  town  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  ready  to  accord  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
whenever  he  cared  to  pay  them  a  visit.  His  little  "  wife," 
Betty  Clarke,  and  her  brother  used  occasionally  to  come 
on  visits  to  him  at  the  Mashams,  and  he  seems  to  have 
taken  great  delight  in  the  society  of  Esther  Masham,  who 
was  now  rapidly  growing  up  to  womanhood.  "  In  rail- 
lery," wrote  this  lady  many  years  afterwards,  "  he  used 
to  call  me  his  Laudabridis,  and  I  called  him  my  John." 
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The  winters  of  1694-95  and  1G95-96  were  unusually 
lonnj  and  severe,  and  in  both  of  them  Locke  appears  to 
have  been  under  apprehensions  that  liis  chronic  illness 
niii^ht  terminate  in  death. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  in  the  summer  of  1094 
Locke  became  one  of  the  orii^inal  proprietor  of  the  Bank 
of  Eui^land,  which,  iiavini;  been  projected  by  a  merchant 
named  William  Paterson,  had  been  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  April  of  that  y  'ar,  and  invested  with  cer- 
tain trading  privileiiijes,  on  condition  that  it  should  lend 
its  capital  to  tho  Government  at  ci|nrht  per  cent,  interest. 
The  plan  had  encountered  /^'reat  opposition,  especially 
among  tlu  landed  gentry,  and  had  only  been  carried 
through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Montagu  and  the 
Whig  part}.  Locke  subscribed  500/,,  a  considerable  sum 
in  those  days. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICAL    AFFAIRS. — PUBLIC    OCCUPATIONS. — RELATIONS 

WITH    TIIK    KINO. 

Notwithstanding  his  retirement  to  Gates,  and  his  inces- 
sant literary  activity,  Locke  never  lost  his  interest  in  pol- 
itics, and,  as  the  friend  and  admirer  of  men  like  Mon- 
mouth, Somers,  and  Clarke,  he  must  always  have  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Whig  p:»rty. 
In  the  spring  of  1C95  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  primary 
share  in  determining  a  measure  which  for  a  time  divided 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  which  must  have 
enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies.  This  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Licensing  Act.  The  English  Press  had  never  been 
wholly  free,  and  the  Act  of  Charles  H.,  which  was  still  in 
force,  was  peculiarly  stringent.  Occasion  had  been  taken 
by  the  Commons,  when  it  was  proposed,  in  the  session  of 
1694-95,  to  renew  certain  temporary  statutes,  to  strike 
out  this  particular  statute  from  the  list.  The  Lords  dis- 
sented, and  re-inserted  it.  The  Commons  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  A  conference  of  both  Houses  took 
place,  Clarke  of  Chipley  being  the  leading  manager  on 
the  part  of  the  Commons,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Lords  waived  their  objections.  The  paper  of  reasons 
tendered  by  the  Commons'  managers  on  this  occasion  is 
said,  by  a  writer  in  the  Craftsman  for  Nov.  20,  1731,  to 
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have  been  drawn  up  by  Locke.  As  Clarke  was  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  as  the  Ueat:ons  correspond 
pretty  closely  with  a  paper  of  criticisms  on  the  Act  writ- 
ten by  Locke,  this  statement  is  probably  true,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  their  substance.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed are  mainly  practical,  consisting  of  objections  in 
detail,  and  pointing  out  inconveniences,  financial  and  oth- 
erwise, which  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  l>ut 
these  arguments,  "suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,"  did,  as  Macaulay  has  remarked,  what 
Milton's  Areopagitica  had  failed  to  do,  and  a  vote,  "  of 
which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly  traced  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  has  done  more  for  liberty  and 
for  civilization  than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights."  Locke's  paper  of  criticisms,  which  is  published 
in  extenso  in  Lord  King's  Lift\  asks  very  pertinently  "  why 
a  man  should  not  have  liberty  to  print  whatever  he  would 
speak,  and  be  answerable  for  the  one,  just  as  he  is  for  the 
other,  if  he  transgresses  the  law  in  either."  lie  then  of- 
fers a  suggestion,  to  take  the  place  of  the  licensing  pro- 
visions : — "  Let  the  printer  or  bookseller  be  answerable  for 
whatever  is  against  law  in  the  book,  as  if  he  were  the  au- 
thor, unless  he  can  produce  the  person  he  had  it  from, 
which  is  all  the  restraint  ought  to  be  upon  printing."  It 
appears  from  this  paper  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company  had  become  so  oppressive  that  books  print- 
ed in  London  could  be  bought  cheaper  at  Amsterdam  than 
in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  Except  for  the  few  monopo- 
lists, the  book-trade  had  been  ruined  in  England.  But 
then,  he  reflects,  "  our  ecclesiastical  laws  seldom  favour 
trade,  and  he  that  reads  this  Act  with  attention  will  find 
it  upse  "  (that  is,  highly)  "  ecclesiastical." 

This  question  had  hardly  been  settled  before  Locke  had 
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another  opportunity  of  influencing  legislation  on  a  subject 
which  absorbed  much  of  liis  interest,  and  on  which  he  had 
already  employed  his  pen.  Probably  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  has  the  condition  of  the  coinage 
become  so  burning  a  question,  or  caused  such  wide-spread 
distress,  as  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Revo- 
lution. To  understand  the  monetary  difficulties  occasion- 
ed by  clipping  the  coin,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
time  of  which  T  am  speaking,  two  kinds  of  silver  money 
(if  we  neglect  the  imperfectly  milled  money  wliich  was 
executed  between  1561  and  1663)  were  in  circulation, 
liammered  money  with  unmarked  rims,  and  what  was 
called  milled  money,  from  being  made  in  a  coining-mill, 
with  a  legend  on  the  rim  of  the  larger  and  graining  on 
the  rim  of  the  smaller  pieces.  The  latter  kind  of  coins, 
too,  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  almost  perfectly 
circular,  while  the  shape  of  the  former  was  almost  always 
more  or  less  irregular.  Tlic  hammered  money,  it  is  plain, 
could  be  easily  clipped  or  pared,  whereas  the  milling  was 
an  absolute  protection  against  this  mode  of  fraud.  Though 
milling,  in  much  its  preset  form,  had  been  introduced  into 
our  mint  in  the  year  1663,  and  then  became  the  exclusive 
mode  of  coining,  the  old  hammered  money  still  continued 
to  bo  legal  tender;  and,  as  the  milled  money  was  always 
worth  its  weight  in  silver,  and  the  hammered  money  was 
generally  current  at  something  much  above  its  intrinsic 
worth,  the  milled  money  was  naturally  melted  down  or 
exported  abroad,  leaving  the  hammered  money  in  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  field.  The  milled  money  dis- 
appeared almost  as  fast  as  it  was  coined,  and  the  hammer- 
ed money  was  clipped  and  pared  more  and  more,  till  it 
was  often  not  worth  half  or  even  a  third  of  the  sum  for 
which  it  passed.      At  Oxford,  indeed,  a  hundred  pounds' 
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worth  of  the  current  silver  money,  which  ought  to  have 
weighed  four  hundred  ounces,  was  found  to  weigh  only  a 
hundred  and  sixteen.  Every  montli  the  state  of  thitigs 
was  becoming  worse  and  worse.  The  cost  of  commodities 
was  constantly  rising,  and  every  payment  of  any  amount 
involved  endless  altercations.  In  a  bargain  not  only  had 
the  price  of  the  article  to  be  settled,  but  also  the  value  of 
the  money  in  whicli  it  was  to  be  paid.  A  guinea,  which 
at  one  place  counted  for  only  twenty-two  shillings,  would 
at  another  fetch  thirty,  and  might  have  brought  far  more, 
had  not  the  Government  fixed  that  sum  as  the  maximum 
at  which  it  would  be  taken  in  the  payment  of  taxes. 
Ti'ms,  all  commercial  transactions  had  become  disarranged ; 
no  one  knew  what  he  was  really  worth,  or  what  any  com- 
modity might  cost  him  a  few  months  hence.  Macaulay, 
who  has  given  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  at  this  time,  hardly  exaggerates 
when  he  says,  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  mis- 
ery which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  kings,  bad  ministers,  bad  par- 
liaments, and  bad  judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused 
in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings."  Al- 
most from  the  moment  of  his  return  to  England,  Locke 
had  felt  the  gravest  anxiety  on  this  subject  "  When  at 
my  lodgings  in  London,"  says  Lady  Masham,  speaking  of 
the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution,  "  the  com- 
pany there,  finding  him  often  afflicted  about  a  matter 
which  nobody  else  took  any  notice  of,  have  rallied  him 
upon  this  uneasiness  as  being  a  visionary  trouble,  he  has 
more  than  once  replied, '  We  might  laugh  at  it,  but  it 
would  not  be  long  before  we  should  want  money  to  send 
our  servants  to  market  with  for  bread  and  meat,'  which 
was  so  true,  five  or  six  years  after,  that  there  was  not  a 
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family  in  Kncjland  wlw*  <n<l  not  find  this  a  di  ^Irulty."  The 
K'ttiT  ()!i  "  So?nc  <\  iisidoralioiiH  of  the  C.\)nse<|u«'nr('s  of 
Lowi'rini;  of  Intorost  and  ItaisinLj  tho  Vahio  of  Mon(»y," 
the  lattiM*  part  of  which  dealt  with  this  qnestion,  is  dated 
as  early  as  Nov.  7,  KM)  1,  and  had  heen,  in  the  main,  as 
he  tells  us,  put  into  writinuj  about  twelve  montiis  bef<Mv. 
Here  he  not  only  points  out  the  intolerable  eharaeter  of 
the  p'ievances  under  which  the  nation  was  labourinuf,  but 
also  protests  most  emphatically  aijjainst  one  of  the  pro- 
posed methods  of  remedy iuijj  them,  namely,  "  raisinj^  the 
value  of  money,"  as  it  w.is  called;  that  is, (h'pretnating  tho 
intrinsic  value  of  the  money  coined,  or  raising  the  denom- 
ination, so,  for  instance,  as  to  put  into  a  crown-piece  or  a 
shillini^,  when  coined,  less  than  the  customary  amount  of 
silver.  To  the  consideration  of  this  scheme,  which  at  one 
time  found  much  favour,  we  shall  soon  see  that  lie  liad  oc- 
casion to  recur.  Universal  as  were  the  complaints  about 
the  existing  state  of  tliinc^s,  no  active  measures,  if  we  ex- 
cept wholesale  and  frequent  liani^inixs  for  "clippiui;  the 
coin,"  and  increased  measures  of  vigilance  for  the  pn^'posc 
of  detecting  the  delinquents,  wore  taken  for  stopping  the 
evil,  until  tlic  year  1C95.  Under  the  malign  ascendancy 
of  Danby,  the  (irovcrnmcnt  liad  other  views  and  objects 
than  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  But,  in  the 
years  1G94  and  1695,  other  and  more  enlightened  states- 
men were  gradually  winning  their  way  into  the  royal  coun- 
cils, or  beginning  to  occupy  a  more  important  position 
in  them.  For  at  this  period,  we  must  recollect,  the  high 
officers  of  state  were  not  all,  as  now,  necessarily  of  one  uni- 
form political  pattern.  In  April,  1694,  immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Charles  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  tho  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish financiers,  had  been  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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And,  on  occasion  of  iIm'  kinj^'s  drparturo  for  tliu  Conti- 
nent in  May,  101)5,  two  of  Locke's  most  intiinatc  friends 
—  lionl  Keeper  Soniers  and  tlie  Karl  of  IVnil>roke — were 
noniinatetl  anioiiij;  the  seven  liords  JnsticM's,  who  wen;  to 
govern  the  kini^doin  (hiriiiLj  William's  al»sence.  To  dis- 
<'ernin<^  and  jndicioiis  Htatesmen  like  S(Mners  and  M  ita<;ne 
it  mnst  have  heeii  (juitu  apparent  that  th<!  penal  i  s  f(»r 
protcetini^  tiio  coinai^c  were  altoi^ether  inadequate  .o  the 
piM'pose.  Tiiu  f^ains  to  ho  made  were  so  lart^c;  and  so 
easily  ohtaincd,  that  men  were  ready  to  rnn  th(!  risk  of  tlur 
punishment.  And,  moreover,  even  if  the  crime  were  de- 
tected, the  punishment  was  hy  no  means  certain  or  unat- 
tended with  synipathy.  (Jreat  as  were  the  sufTerini(  and 
inconveniences  inflicted  on  the  people  by  these  practices, 
the  punishmetit  of  death  appeared  to  many  to  he  in  excess 
of  the  offence.  Juries  were  often  unwilling  to  convict, 
and  the  disgrace  incurred  l>y  tlic  criminal  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  attended  the  murderer  or  the  ordinary 
thief.  That  wise  financial  leijislation,  and  not  the  more 
strini^cnt  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  was  the  true  and 
only  efTcctual  mode  of  cradicatinr^  ti»e  disease,  was  at 
length  recognized  l)y  the  Government,  and  the  new  Lords 
Justices  soon  set  {ibout  to  devise  the  remedy.  To  Locke, 
who  was  well  known  to  have  been  the  autlior  of  the  pam- 
phlet whicli  appeared  on  the  subject  in  1692,  they  natural- 
ly turned  for  advice.  In  the  early  part  of  October,  while 
the  king  was  on  liis  way  back  from  liis  successful  ca!n[)aign 
in  the  Netherlands,  lie  was  summoned  up  from  Gates  to 
confer  with  them.  Writing  to  Molyncux  tlic  next  montli, 
and  informing  him  of  the  fact,  ho  adds,  with  characteristic 
modesty:  "Tliis  is  too  publicly  known  here  to  make  tlio 
mentioning  of  it  to  you  appear  vanity  in  me."  Notwith- 
standing the  subordinate  part  wiiich  Locke  here  seems  to 
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assign  to  liimsdf,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ins  slia*-  in 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  as  ultimately  mai.  ..d, 
was  a  principal,  if  not  the  principal,  one.  That  legislative 
measures  would  now  be  taken,  there  was  no  longer  any 
question.  But  the  danger  of  which  Locke  was  chiefly 
afraid  was  the  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  legalized  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
a  scheme  against  which  he  had  formerly  protested,  and 
which  was  now  officially  recommended  to  the  Government 
by  one  of  their  own  subordinates,  William  Lowndes. 
Orders  had  been  given  to  Lowndes,  who,  after  many  years 
of  good  service  in  a  subordinate  cajiacity,  had  recently 
been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  collect  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  monetary  condition  of  the  country, 
and  to  report  on  ♦he  most  practicable  methods  of  rc-coin- 
ino:  the  current  silver  money.  In  executing  the  former 
part  of  his  task,  lie  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
speedily  applying  some  remedy.  The  silver  coins  brought 
into  the  Exchequer  during  three  months  of  1695  ought  to 
have  weiohed  221,418  ounces.  Their  actual  weio^ht  was 
113,771  ounces,  or  barely  over  one-half.  In  consequence 
of  the  vitiating,  diminishing,  and  counterfeiting  of  the 
current  moneys,  he  says,  "  It  is  come  to  pass  that  great 
contentions  do  daily  arise  amongst  the  king's  sujjects 
in  fairs,  markets,  shops,  and  other  places  throughout  tin 
kingdom,  about  the  passing  and  refusing  of  the  same,  to 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  Many  bargains, 
doings,  and  dealingj  are  totally  prevented  and  laid  aside, 
which  lessens  trade  in  general."  The  necessity  of  setting 
the  price  of  commodities  according  to  the  value  of  the 
money  to  be  received,  is,  he  considers,  "  one  great  cause 
of  raising  the  price,  not  only  of  merchandise,  but  even 
oi  edibles  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
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common  people,  to  their  i;reat  grievance."  So  far,  hia 
political  economy  was  perfectly  sound  ;  but  wljcn  he  comes 
to  discuss  the  question  of  re-coinage,  lie  advocates,  with- 
out any  misgiving,  a  scheme  for  the  dep^'cciation  of  the 
currency  to  the  extent  of  one-tifth.  A  crown-pieco  was 
henceforth  to  count  as  G*.  3(/.,  and  the  nominal  value  of 
lialf-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  was  to  be  raised  pro- 
portionately. Locke,  with  his  clearer  mind,  saw,  of  course, 
that  this  woulil  only  be  for  the  state  to  do  systematically 
and  by  law  the  very  same  thing  for  which  the  clippers 
were  beinij  hanged.  It  would  bo  to  legalize  the  disar- 
rangement  of  ail  monetary  transactions,  atid  to  deprive 
cverv  creditor  of  one-fifth  of  his  debts.  Montague  and 
Somers  were  as  cleai'  on  this  point  as  ho  was,  and  Somers 
at  once  urged  him  to  reply.  Locke  had  returned  to  Gates, 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Cudworth,  on 
the  IGth  of  November,  and  at  once  set  about  his  answer. 

This  tract,  which  formed  a  pamphlet  of  more  than  a 
hundred  pages,  was  submitted  to  the  Lords  Justices,  print- 
ed, and  published  before  the  end  of  December.  It  was 
entitled  Further  Considerations  concerning  Raisimi  the 
Value  of  Money^  and  simplified  and  enforced  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  a  previous  pamphlet  which  Locke  had 
also  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Lords  Justices  earlier  in 
the  year,  under  the  title.  Some  Observations  on  a  Printed 
Paper,  entitled,  For  Encourar/ing  the  Coining  Silver  money 
in  England,  and  after  for  keeping  it  here.  Meanwhile, 
Montague  had,  under  the  sanction  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  introduced  his  resolutions  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thcr^^  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  draw- 
ing up  these,  he  and  the  Lords  Justices  had  been  assist- 
ed by  Locke.  Any  way,  the  resolutions  embodied  in  the 
main  the  opinions  which  Locke  had  been  so  instrumental 
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ill  i*ii)i>n»ssit)ii  on  tlioso  ill  autlioritv.  Tlio  old  st.indiinl 
value  of  the  silver  pieces  was  to  l>e  retained  both  as  to 
weiijlit  and  fineness,  the  point  for  wiiieh  lie  liad  fontjlit  so 
persistently.  Tiie  eli[)ped  pieces  were,  after  a  certain  day, 
only  to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes,  or  in  loans  to  tlio 
K\(lic«|iier ;  after  a  fnrtlier  day,  they  wen;  t()  cease  to  i)c 
Iciial  tender  altoijether.  All  the  hainmere(i  monev,  as  it 
came  into  the  mint  in  payment  of  loans  or  taxes,  >vns  to 
l>e  re-coined  as  milled  monev,  ai-i  the  loss  to  he  home  hv 
the  Kxchequer.  When  the  resolution  that  the  old  sl;m<l- 
ard  was  to  he  retained  was  put  to  the  House,  it  was  chal- 
lenu,"ed,  and  an  amendment  moved  hy  those  who  were  of 
Lowndes'  opinion  tluit  the  word  "hotir'hc  omitted.  ( )n 
a  division,  there  were  225  for  retaining- the  word,  and  114 
ai:;ainst.  The  House  thus,  l»y  a  larue  majority,  allirmed 
what  all  economists  would  now  reuiard  as  an  elementarv 
principle  of  llnance.  A  liiM  <Mnhodyinn^  the  resolution 
was  soon  passed,  hut,  in  consc^quence  of  difliculties  with 
the  Lords,  liad  to  be  dropped.  A  fresh  Jiill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  13th  of  January,  substantially  embody inij 
tlic  same  provisions  as  the  old  liill,  and  was  hurri»  ;l 
throut!;h  its  various  staojos  so  fast  that  it  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  the  21st  of  January,  1095-90.  Up  to 
tlie  4th  of  May,  1090,  tlie  clipped  money  was  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  taxes,  and  up  to  the  24th  of  June, 
for  loans  or  other  payments  into  the  Exchequer.  But 
after  the  10th  of  February  ensuinjj^,  it  was  to  cease  to  bo 
jeo'al  tender  in  ordinaiy  payments.  Thus,  in  s[)ite  of  much 
temporary  inconvenience  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  money 
durino^  the  time  of  transition,  the  silver  coinage  of  the 
country  was,  once  for  all,  put  upon  a  sound  basis.  Jiate 
as  Locke's  pamphlet  appeared,  it  probably  helped  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  two  Houses,  as 
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tlu'  reiterated  statem^llt  of  liis  o|>iiiit)ns  liad  imdoiiUtedly 
coiitrilmtod  in  very  lari^o  measure  to  sliape  and  <'i»iitirin 
the  nctioii  of  till!  tjoverninent.  It  may  be  mentiotnd  that 
tlio  'oss  to  the  10x(.'h('(juer,  otimated  as  1,'JOO,()(>0/.,  was 
made  n{»  hy  tlie  imposition  of  a  liouse  tax  and  window  tax, 
the  former  of  wliieh  still  eontinues,  \vliil(!  the  latter  existed 
within  the  memory  of  many  men  now  only  of  middle  aije. 
(treat  as  is  the  deht  >vhieh  philosophy  owes  to  Locke's 
E^stiij,  Constitutional  theory  to  his  treatises  on  i^overn- 
ment,  the  free«h>m  of  r(;lii;ious  spe(!ulation  to  liis  Letters 
on  Toleration,  and  the  ways  of  "sweet  reasonableness" 
to  all  these,  aiul  indeed  to  all  his  works,  it  would  form  .1 
nice  subject  of  discussion  whether  mankind  at  larijo  has 
not  been  more  benefited  by  the  share  which  he  took  in 
practical  reforms  than  by  his  literary  productions.  It 
would  undoubtedl'  be  too  much  to  affirm  that,  without 
liis  initiative  or  assistance,  the  state  of  the  coinat^c  would 
never  have  been  reformed,  the  monopoly  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  abolished,  or  the  shackles  of  the  Liccnsini^  Act 
strucki.off.  J>ut  had  it  not  been  for  liis  clearness  of  vi- 
sibly ird  the  persistence  of  his  philanthropic  efTo;  ts,  these 
measures  mij^ht  have  been  indefinitely  retarded  or  clou^njed 
with  provisos  and  compromises  which  min^ht  have  robbed 
them  of  more  tlian  half  their  effects.  A  jvcneration  ai^o 
it  was  the  fashion  in  many  circles  to  speak  contemptuous- 
ly of  the  writers  and  statesmen  of  William's  reiijjn,  and 
even  now  but  scant  and  grudu^ini:^  justice  is  often  done  to 
them.  The  admirers  of  mystical  [)hilosophy  and  romantic 
politics  may,  however,  fairly  be  challenged  to  show  that 
their  heroes,  whether  in  letters  or  action,  have  borne  equal 
fruit  with  the  vigorous  understanding  and  plain,  direct, 
practical  common-sense  of  men  like  Halifax,  Somers,  and 
Locke. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  tliat  soon  after  his  return  to 
Enijland  Locke  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals, 
a  post  which,  tlioiii^h  not  entirely  without  duties,  sceu's  to 
have  taken  up  but  little  of  his  time.  One  of  his  letters  to 
(Jlarke  shows  the  difficulty  of  forminrj  a  quorum,  and  per- 
haps illustrates  the  fact  that  when  the  duties  of  ai'  otKco 
are  slijjjht,  they  are  t;enerally  neglected  altoi^ether.  But 
tovvards  the  end  of  the  year  1095  tho  ujovernujent,  now 
virtually  under  the  leadership  of  Somcrs,  determined  to  re- 
vive tho  council  of  trade  and  plantations  of  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  Locke  had  been  Secretary  when  Shaftes- 
bury's counsels  were  in  the  ascendant  at  the  court  of 
Charles  IL,  .ns  far  bmk  as  the  year  1673.  At  tirst  there 
wore  some  difficulties  with  tho  kint;^,  but  ultimately ;  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1696,  he  was  induced  to  issue  the  pat- 
ent appointing  and  defining  the  duties  of  a  commission. 
Besides  the  great  officers  of  state,  there  were  to  be  cer- 
tain paid  commissioners,  with  a  salary  of  1000/.  a  year,  of 
whom  Locke  was  one.  His  name  was  inserted  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  commission  without  his  express  f^-  ^^^  "nd 
lie  appears,  as  wo  can  well  understand,  to  i.' ^n,  ar^inrvl'  • 
the  office  only  with  extreme  reluctance.  WritiuL,  ,  AIol- 
yneux,  who  had  congratulated  him  on  the  appointment, 
ho  says  with  evident  sincerity : 


"Your  congratulation  I  take  as  you  meant,  kindly  and  seriously, 
and,  it  may  be,  it  is  what  another  would  rejoice  in ;  but  'tis  a  pre- 
ferment I  shall  get  nothing  by,  and  I  know  not  whether  my  country 
will,  though  that  I  shall  aim  at  with  all  my  endeavours.  Riches 
may  be  instrumental  to  so  many  good  purposes,  that  it  is,  I  think, 
vanity  rather  than  religion  or  philosophy  to  pretend  to  contemn 
them.  But  yet  they  may  be  purchased  too  dear.  My  age  and  health 
demand  a  retreat  from  bustle  and  business,  and  the  pursuit  of  some 
inquiries  I  have  in  my  thoughts  makes  it  more  desirable  than  any 
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of  tho-0  rcwftnls  which  piiljlic  oniploymont!*  tempt  pcoplo  with.  I 
tliiiik  t)i(<  little  I  liiive  en(>ii<;h,  and  do  not  de.sit'e  to  hve  hi^lier  ov  die 
richer  tliim  I  iim.  Aiul  therefore  you  liiive  reason  raliier  to  pity  tlic 
folly,  tlimi  conj^ratulatc  the  fortune,  that  engages  me  in  the  whirl- 
iwol." 

The  tliitios  of  the  commission  coiiM  hardly  liiivc  been 
more  widciv  defined  than  thev  were.  It  was  to  be  at 
once  a  ]>oard  of  Trade,  a  Poor- Law  lioard,  and  a  Colo- 
nial OtHce.  Tlie  commissioners  were  to  inquire  into  the 
f^cneral  condition  of  trade  in  the  country,  botli  internal 
and  external,  and  "  to  consider  l»y  what  means  tiie  several 
useful  and  profitable  manufactures  already  settled  in  the 
kingdom  may  be  further  improved;  and  how,  and  in 
what  manner,  new  and  profitable  manufactures  may  be  in- 
troduced.'' They  were  also  "  to  consider  of  some  proper 
methods  for  setting  on  work  and  cmployiiiuf  the  poor  of 
the  kini^dom,  and  makinij;  them  useful  to  the  public,  and 
thereby  easinij  our  subjects  of  that  burtlien."  Finally, 
they  were  to  inform  tliemselvcs  '  :  the  present  condition 
of  the  plantations,  as  tlie  colonies  were  then  called,  not 
only  in  relation  to  commerce,  but  also  to  the  a<l!uinistra- 
tion  of  jOfovcrnment  and  justice,  as  well  as  to  sui^gest 
means  of  rendering  thorn  more  useful  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  supply  of  naval  stores.  Here,  surely, 
was  work  enough  for  men  far  younger  find  more  vigor- 
ous than  Locke ;  but,  having  undertaken  the  duties  of  the 
office,  lie  appears  in  no  way  to  have  spared  himself.  In 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  he  resided  in  London, 
and  attended  the  meetings  of  the  board  personally,  often 
day  after  day,  and  in  the  evening  as  well  as  the  day-time. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  his  health  compelled  him  to 
reside  at  Gates,  but  he  was  constantly  sending  up  long 
minutes  for  the  use  of  his  colleagues.     Mr.  Fox  Bourne. 
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wlio  lias  been  carefully  through  the  proceeding's  of  the 
commission,  informs  us  that  Locke  was  altogether  its  pre- 
sidinu:  uenius.  lie  who,  a  member  of  this  board  ;i  little 
over  four  years,  having  been  compelled  by  increasing  ill- 
health,  or,  as  the  minutes  of  the  council  put  it,  "finding 
his  health  more  and  more  impaired  by  the  air  of  this 
city,"  to  resign  on  the  28th  of  June,  1700.  The  king,  we 
arc  told  by  Ladv  Masham,  was  most  unwillinjx  to  receive 
his  resignation,  "  telling  him  thsit,  were  his  attendance 
ever  so  small,  he  was  sensible  his  continuance  in  the  com- 
mission would  be  useful  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
desire  he  should  be  one  day  in  town  on  that  account  to 
the  [)rejudicc  of  his  health."  Locke,  however,  was  too 
conscientious  to  retain  n  place  with  large  emoluments,  of 
which  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  perform  the  duties 
to  iiis  own  satisfaction.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  his 
successor  was  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet. 

When  we  have  seen  the  wide  powers  of  the  commission, 
we  liardly  need  feel  surprise  that  its  business  was  multi- 
farious. It  at  once  set  to  work  to  collect  evidence  of  the 
state  of  trade  in  the  colonies,  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  ports,  of  the  condition  of  the  linen  and  paper 
manufactures  at  liome,  of  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  mode  of  their  relief,  as  well  as  to  devise 
means  for  increasing  the  woollen  trade  and  preventing  the 
exportation  of  wool.  Locke  was  specially  commissioned 
''to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  some  method  of  dcteriwining 
differences  between  merchants  by  referees  that  might  be 
decisive  without  appeal."  In  the  winter  of  1G9G-97,  find- 
ing that  his  work  followed  him  to  Gates,  and  being  then 
apparently  in  a  feebler  state  of  health  than  usual,  he  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape  from  his  new  employment, 
but  Somers  refused  to  hand  in  his  resignation  to  the  king. 
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From  a  Letter  to  Mulyncux  we  find  that  it  was  not  sim- 
ply his  ill-health,  but  the  "corruption  of  the  age,"  which 
made  him  averse  to  eontinuinjx  in  office.  And  we  can 
well  understand  how  troublesome,  and  apparently  hopeless, 
it  must  have  been  to  deal  with  the  various  threatericd  in- 
terests of  that  time,  when  monopolies,  patents,  and  pen- 
sions were  regarded  by  the  governing  classes  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

In  the  summer  of  1G97  the  principal  subject  which 
eno-agcd  the  attention  of  the  commission  was  the  best 
means  of  discouraging  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture,  and 
of,  at  the  same  time,  encouraging  the  Irish  linen  manu- 
facture. Each  commissioner  was  invited  to  bring  up  a 
sepjirate  report.  Three  did  so.  Locke's  was  the  one 
selected,  and,  with  slight  alterations,  was  signed  by  the 
other  commissioners  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  forward- 
ed almost  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Lords  Justices. 
This  interesting  state -document  proceeds  entirely  upon 
the  notions  of  protection  to  native  industries  which  were 
then  almost  universally  current  among  statesmen  and 
merchants.  The  problems  were  to  secure  to  England  the 
monopoly  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  its  peculiar  and 
appropriate  manufacture,  the  woollen  trade,  and  to  assign 
to  Ireland,  in  return  for  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
her,  some  compensating  branch  of  industry.  According 
to  the  ideas  then  commonly  prevalent,  the  scheme  was 
perfectly  equitable  to  both  countries.  But,  naturally,  the 
interests  of  England  arc  put  in  the  foreground.  The  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  people,  however,  were  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  what  Locke  doubtless  conceived  as  full  compen- 
sation was  to  be  given  them  for  the  loss  of  their  woollen 
trade.  "And  since  it  generally  proves  ineffectual,  and  we 
conceive  it  liard  to  endeavour  to  drive  men  from  the  trade 
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they  arc  employed  in  by  bare  prohibition,  witliout  offering 
them  at  the  same  time  some  other  trade  wliich,  if  they 
please,  may  turn  to  aceount,  we  humbly  propose  that  the 
linen  manufacture  be  set  on  foot,  and  so  cr.courai»'ed  in 
Ireland  as  may  make  it  the  general  trade  of  that  coun- 
try as  effectually  as  the  woollen  manufacture  is,  and  must 
be,  of  England."  Linen  clotli  and  all  other  manufactures 
made  of  tiax  or  hemp,  without  any  mixture  of  wool,  were  to 
be  exported  to  all  places  duty  free,  as  indeed  had  already 
been  provided  by  Act  of  l*arliamcnt  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land. One  method  by  which  Loclce  proposed  to  encour- 
age the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  runs  so  count(!r  to 
modern  notions  with  regard  both  to  the  education  of  the 
poor  and  to  freedom  of  employment,  that  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  reader  to  see  the  suggestion  at  length : 

"And,  because  the  poorest  earning  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
linen  manufacture  is  at  present  in  the  work  of  the  spinners,  who  there- 
fore need  the  greatest  encouragement,  and  ought  to  be  increased  as 
much  as  possibk',  that  therefore  spinning  schools  be  set  up  in  such 
places  and  at  such  distances  as  the  directors  shall  appoint,  where 
whoever  will  come  to  learn  to  spin  shall  be  taught  gratis,  and  to 
which  all  persons  that  have  not  forty  shillings  a  year  estate  shall  be 
obliged  to  send  all  their  children,  both  male  and  female,  that  they 
have  at  home  with  them,  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  may 
have  liberty  to  send  those  also  between  four  and  six  if  they  please, 
to  be  employed  there  in  spinning  ten  hours  in  the  day  when  the  days 
are  so  long,  or  as  long  as  it  is  light  when  they  are  shorter :  provided 
always  that  no  child  shall  be  obliged  to  go  above  two  miles  to  any 
such  school." 

Then  there  follow  many  other  minute  and  paternal 
regulations  of  the  same  kind,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
turn  the  whole  Irish  nation  into  spinners,  and  to  supply 
with  linen  not  only  "  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,"  but 
foreign  markets  as  well.     The  Irish  authorities,  however, 
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were  inoanwliile  preparini;  a  sclieiiie  of  tlieir  own,  ami, 
after  controversies  between  the  Enijlish  and  Irish  ofKcials, 
cxtendinuj  over  more  tlum  two  years,  Locke's  plan  was 
finally  laid  aside  in  favour  of  that  of  Louis  (Jrojnuielin. 
Besides  the  attempt  to  monopolize  the  woollen  trade  for 
En<riand  and  the  linen  trade  for  Ireland,  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Council  was  devoted  to  schemes  for  the  protection 
of  native  industries,  by  forbiddini^  or  throwiiii;  obstacles 
in  tiie  way  of  importation  atid  exportation.  But  Locke 
and  his  colleagues  were  hero  only  following  the  track 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  ordinary  opinion  of  the  time. 

The  main  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Council  in  the  autumn  of  1G97  was  the  employment  of 
fche  idle  or  necessitous  poor.  Frofn  the  beginning  of  its 
sessions,  it  had  been  collecting  evidence  on  this  subject, 
and,  in  September  of  this  year,  it  was  decided  that  each 
commissioner  should  draw  up  a  scheme  of  reform,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Council.  As  had  been  the  case  with  liis 
report  on  the  Irish  linen  manufacture,  Locke's  was  the  one 
selected.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  however,  his  sugges- 
tions were  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the  various  efforts 
of  William's  Government  to  deal  with  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem of  pauperism  proved  abortive. 

Locke's  paper  of  suggcstioiis  assumes  as  a  datum  what 
was  always  regarded  at  this  time  as  an  axiom  of  poor-law 
legislation,  namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual 
parish  to  maintain  and  employ  its  own  poor,  having,  as 
a  set-off,  the  right  of  coercing  the  able-bodied  to  work. 
Pernicious  and  partial  as  this  principle  was,  we  should 
have  more  occasion  for  surprise  if  wc  found  Locke  contra- 
vening it  than  conforming  to  it.  The  merit  of  his  paper 
is  that  it  offers  excellent  suggestions  for  minimizing  the 
evils  necessarily  attaching  to  the  system  then  in  vogue. 
6* 
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The  recent  J2;rowth  of  pauperism  lie  refers  to  "relaxation 
of  discipline  and  corruption  of  manners,  virtue  and  in- 
dustry beino;  as  constant  companions  on  the  one  side  as 
vice  and  idleness  arc  on  the  other.  The  first  step,  there- 
fore," he  continues,  "  towards  the  setting  of  the  poor  on 
work  ought  to  be  a  restraint  of  their  debauchery  by  a 
strict  execution  of  the  laws  provided  against  it,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  suppression  of  superfluous  brandy-shops 
and  unnecessary  ale-houses,  especially  in  country  parishes 
not  lying  upon  great  roads."  He  then  proposes  :i  series 
of  provisions,  sufficiently  stringent,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  idle  and  able-bodied  poor  to  work,  stating  that, 
upon  a  very  moderate  computation,  above  one -half  of 
those  who  receive  relief  from  the  parishes  are  able  to  earn 
their  own  livelihoods.  In  maritime  counties,  all  those  not 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  wlio  were  found  beg- 
ging out  of  their  own  parish  without  a  pass,  were  to  be 
compelled  to  serve  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
under  strict  discipline,  for  three  years.  In  the  inland 
counties,  all  those  so  found  begging  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
nearest  house  of  correction  for  a  like  period.  But,  besides 
the  able-bodied  paupers,  there  were  a  great  number  not 
absolutely  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  something  for  their 
livelihood,  and  yet  prevented  by  age  or  circumstances  from 
wholly  earning  tlieir  own  living.  For  these  he  proposes 
to  find  employment  in  the  woollen  or  other  manufactures, 
so  as,  at  all  events,  to  diminish  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Locke's  scheme  was  the  proposal  to 
set  up  working-schools  for  spinning  or  knitting,  or  some 
other  industrial  occupation,  in  each  parish,  "  to  which  the 
children  of  all  such  as  demand  relief  of  the  parish,  above 
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tlircc  and  under  fourteen  vears  of  aice,  whilst  tliev  live  at 
home  with  their  parents,  and  are  not  otherwise  eniphncd 
for  tlieir  livelihood  by  the  allowance  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  shall  be  oblii^ed  to  come."  The  cliiKlren  were 
to  be  fed  at  school,  and  this  mode  of  relief  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  existing  allowance  in  money  paid  to  a  fa- 
ther who  had  a  largo  number  of  children,  which,  wo  arc 
not  surprised  to  learn,  was  frequently  spent  in  the  ale- 
house, whilst  those  for  whoso  benefit  it  was  given  were  left 
to  perish  for  want  of  necessaries.  The  food  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  at  that  time,  we  are  told,  was  seldom 
more  than  bread  and  water,  and  often  there  was  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  that.  Another  advantage  which  Locke 
proposed  to  effect  by  the  institution  of  these  schools  was 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  They 
would  be  obliged  to  come  constantly  to  church  every  Sun- 
day, along  with  their  schoolmasters  or  dames,  "  whereby 
they  would  bo  brought  into  some  sense  of  religion,  where- 
as ordinarily  now,  in  their  idle  and  loose  way  of  bringing 
up,  they  are  as  utter  strangers  both  to  religion  and  morali- 
ty as  they  are  to  industry."  One  further  provision  of  this 
scheme  may  bo  noticed,  as  offering  some  mitigation  of  the 
parochial  system  of  relief  which  tiien  obtained,  namely, 
"  that  in  all  cities  and  towns  corporate  the  poor's  tax 
be  not  levied  by  distinct  parishes,  but  by  one  equal  tax 
throughout  the  whole  corporation." 

The  anxiety  of  the  king  to  retain  Locke  on  the  Com' 
mission  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  would  appear 
that  they  were  in  not  infrequent  conference,  and  we  know 
that  the  king  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  both  of  his 
integrity  and  of  liis  political  capacity.  A  good  deal  of 
mystery  attaches  to  one  of  their  interviews,  but  the  ex- 
planation of  it  proffered  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  possesses,  at 
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any  rate,  considerable  plausibility.  One  bitter  January 
morning,  in  the  winter  of  1C97-98,  while  Locke  was  at 
Oates,  he  received  a  pressing  summons  from  the  king  to 
repair  to  Kensington.  He  was  at  the  time  suffering  more 
than  ordinarily  from  the  bronchial  affection  to  which  he 
was  constantly  subject,  and  Lady  Masham  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  running  the  risk  of  the  journey,  but  in 
vain.  When  he  returned,  the  only  account  that  he  would 
give  of  the  interview  was  that  "  the  king  had  a  desire  to 
talk  with  him  about  his  own  health,  as  believing  that  there 
was  much  similitude  in  their  cases."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  Locke  to  Somers  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  Oates,  that  the  king  had  offered  him 
some  important  employment,  and  that  he  had  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  weak  health,  and  his  inexpe- 
rience in  that  kind  of  business,  the  business  being  such  as 
required  "  skill  in  dealing  with  men  in  their  various  hu- 
mours, and  drawing  out  their  secrets."  Mr.  Fox  Bourne 
forms  the  reasonable  conjecture  that  Locke  had  been  ask- 
ed to  go  as  right-hand  man  to  William  Bentinck,  Earl  of 
Portland,  who  had  just  been  nominated  as  special  ambas- 
sador 10  the  Court  of  France.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  had 
been  ratified  in  the  previous  November,  and  the  mission 
to  Louis  XIV.  was,  of  course,  one  requiring  great  tact  and 
sagacity.  William  had  strongly  urged  Locke,  some  years 
before,  to  represent  him  on  another  very  important  mis- 
sion, the  one  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  may 
be  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  no  fitter  person  occurred 
to  him.  Any  way,  the  employment  was  one  which  would 
have  advanced  Locke  in  riches  and  honour;  but  as  such, 
glad  as  he  might  have  been  to  serve  his  country  disinter- 
estedly to  the  best  of  his  power,  it  had  no  attractions  for 
him.     "He   must  have   a  heart   strongly   touched  with 
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wealth  or  honours  who,  at  my  age,  and  laboring  for  breath, 
can  find  any  great  relish  for  either  of  them." 

On  one  occasion  Locke  accompanied  the  king,  tlie  lat- 
ter going  incognito  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
where  they  listened  to  the  famous  Quaker  preacheress, 
Rebecca  Collier.  Locke  afterwards  sent  her  a  parcel  of 
sweetmeats,  with  a  very  complimentary  letter,  and  is  said 
to  have  found  the  meeting  so  agreeable  that  it  removed 
his  objections  to  a  female  ministry. 

With  his  resignation  of  the  Commissionership  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  the  summer  of  ITOO,  Locke's  public 
life  comes  to  an  end.  His  friend  Somers  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  incessant  and  malignant  attacks  of  the  Tories, 
and  dismissed  from  the  Chancellorship,  in  the  previous 
spring;  and  to  those  statesmen  who  were  inspired  by  a 
sincere  and  simple  desire  for  the  well-being  of  their  coun- 
try the  political  outlook  had  become  anything  but  cheer- 
ful. The  condition  of  Locke's  health  was  <]ijite  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  desiring  to  be  i'elicved  of  the  anxieties 
of  office ;  but  wo  can  hardly  doubt  that,  on  other  grounds 
as  well,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  so  intricate  a  maZiO  as 
the  field  of  politics  bade  fair  soon  to  become. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTUOVKHSY   WITH    STILLINGFI.EET. OTHER   LITHKAHY    OC- 
CUPATIONS.   DOMESTIC    LIFE. PETER    KINO. LATTER 

YEARS. DEATH. 

In  order  to  rosunio  the  thread  of  Locke's  liteiaiv  and 
domestic  life,  it  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  two  or  tlnvo 
3'cars.  i  have  already  spoken  of  no  less  than  three  liter- 
ary controversies  in  whieii  he  fonnd  himself  enLjajjfed,  one 
on  tinaneial,  and  tno  on  religious  <)iiestions.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, one  was  occasioned  by  he  publication  of  the  Letter  on 
Toteratio)i,.{\\c  other  by  that  of  the  lieasonahfcness  of 
Chnstlauitii.  The  Essaii  also  had  been  attacked  bv  Nor- 
ris  and  other  writers,  including  one  very  acute  antagonist, 
John  Serjeant,  or  Sergeant,  a  Roman  Catholic  ])riest;  but 
to  these  critics  Locke  did  not  sec  fit  to  rej)ly.  The  strict- 
ures on  Norris  only  a])pear  among  his  posthumous  works. 
But  in  the  autunui  of  1G9C  Stillingtieet,  Hishop  of  Worces- 
ter, in  his  Discourse  in  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  pointedly  drew  attention  to  the  |)rincij)les  of 
the  Essay,  as  favouring  anti -Trinitarian  doctrine.  Stil- 
lingtleet's  position  and  reputation  appeared  to  demand  an 
answer,  and  before  the  year,  according  to  the  old  style, 
was  out,  Locke's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  was 
published.  The  Bishop's  Answer,  Locke's  Reply  to  the 
Answer,  and  the  Bishop's  "Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  Second 
Letter,  wherein  his  notion  of  ideas  is  proved  to  be  incon- 
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sist(Mjt  \\\\\\  itsi'If,  and  with  tlio  artiolcs  of  tlic  Cliristiaii 
faith,"  all  followed,  one  on  the;  other,  within  a  few  months. 
The  last  letter  of  th(!  s(>ri<'s  is  "  Mr.  Loeko's  lieply  to  tho 
IVishoji  of  Worcester's  Answer  to  his  Second  Letter,"  pul)- 
lished  in  H\{){).  StiHinu;Heet  died  soon  after  the  puhlira- 
tion  of  this  jtaiMphlet,  and  thus  the  voluminous  eoiitrovor- 
sy  came  to  an  end.  There  can  be  no  douKt  that  tlu;  anta*;- 
oni»<ts  were  uncfiuallv  matched.  StilliiiLjtleet  was  ehimsv 
hoth  in  handliiii;'  and  arujument,  and  constantly  misrepre- 
sented «>r  exaL'L;"c rated  the  statements  of  his  adversary.  On 
the  other  hand,  Locke,  notwitiistandinix  an  unnecessary  [>ro- 
lixity  whicli  wearies  th<!  modern  reader,  sliows  admirahle 
skill  and  temper.  lie  <h'als  tenderly  with  his  victim,  as  if 
lie  lov(!d  him,  hut,  none  tin;  less,  never  fails  to  despatch 
him  with  a  mortal  stab.  StilIinu;Heet,  indeed,  was  no  met- 
aphysician, and  not  very  mucli  of  a  |oi>i(;ian.  lie  did  not 
see  at  all  clearly  where  the  orthodox  doctrines  were  alTect- 
ed,  ind  where  they  remained  unaifected,  by  Locke's  phi- 
losophy, and  he  no  doubt  considerably  exaggerated  the 
bcarinn'  of  fiocke's  direct  statements  upon  them.  At  the 
same  tim«',  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  instincts  were 
perfectly  sound  in  apprehendinu^  n'rave  dangers  to  the  cur- 
rent theological  opinions,  and  still  more,  jx'rhaps,  to  the 
established  mode  of  cxprcssin<^  them,  from  the  "  new  way 
of  ideas."  Religious,  and  oven  devout,  as  are  those  por- 
tions of  th(;  J^Jsmy  in  which  Locke  lias  occasion  expressly 
to  mention  the  leadinj^  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
yet  his  handlino*  of  many  of  the  metaphysical  terms  and 
notions  whitrh  modern  divines,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, had  taken  on  trust  from  their  predecessors,  the  fa- 
thers and  schoolmen,  was  well  calculated  to  alarm  those 
who  had  the  interest  of  theolnoical  orthodoxy  at  heart. 
The  playful  freedom  with  which  he  discusses  the  idea  of 
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subst.ince  scemcJ,  not  unreasonably,  to  strike  at  the  termi- 
noloi^y  of  tlie  Atlianasiaii  Creed,  while,  most  unreasonably, 
his  resolution  of  personal  identity  into  present  and  recol- 
lected states  of  consciousness  appeared  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  A  far  more 
powerful  solvent,  however,  of  the  unretiectinif  and  compla- 
cent orthodoxy,  into  which  established  churches,  and,  in 
fact,  all  prosperous  religious  communities,  are  apt  to  lapse, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  general  drift  and  tendency  rather 
than  in  the  individual  tenets  of  Locke's  philosophy.  And 
this  fact,  though  only  very  dimly  and  confusedly,  Stilling- 
tleet  appears  to  have  seen.  To  insist  that  words  shall  al- 
ways stand  for  determinate  ideas,  to  attempt  to  trace  ideas 
to  their  original  sources,  and  to  propose  to  discriminate 
between  the  certainty  and  varying  probabilities  of  our  be- 
liefs, according  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rest,  is  to  encourage  a  state  of  mind  diametrically  the 
opposite  of  that  which  humbly  and  thankfully  accepts  the 
words  of  the  religious  teacher,  without  doubt  and  without 
inquiry.  To  the  religious  teacher  whose  own  beliefs  rest 
on  no  previous  inquiry,  who  has  never  acquired  "  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,"  such  a  state  of  mind  must 
necessarily  be  not  only  inconvenient  but  repulsive;  and 
hence  we  have  no  right  to  feel  sui*prised  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  expose  it  to  popular  odium,  or  to  fasten  on 
those  who  entertain  it  injurious  or  opprobrious  epithets. 
The  old- standing  feud,  of  which  Plato  speaks,  between 
poetry  and  philosophy,  has  in  great  measure  been  trans- 
ferred, in  these  latter  times,  to  philosophy  and  theology. 
But  in  both  cases  the  antagonism  is  an  unnecessary  one. 
The  highest  art  is  compatible  with  the  most  profound 
speculation.  And  so  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  the 
simple  love  of  truth,  combined  with  the  charity  "  which 
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never  failcth,"  will  lead  men  not  further  away  from  the 
Divine  presence,  but  nearer  to,  and  into  it. 

Here  I  tliankfully  take  leave  of  the  mass  of  controver- 
sial literature,  in  the  writinji  of  which  so  much  of  Locke's 
latter  liie  was  spent.  The  controversies  were  not  of  his 
own  seekinif,  and,  from  all  that  wo  know  of  his  temper 
and  character,  must  have  been  as  distasteful  to  him  as 
they  arc  wearisome  to  us.  But  prolon^rcd  and  reiterated 
controversy  was  of  the  habit  of  the  time,  and  no  man  who 
cared  candidly  and  unreservedly  to  express  his  opinions  on 
any  important  question  could  hope  to  escfipc  from  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1G97,  while  the  controversy  with 
Stillingfleet  was  at  its  liottest,  Locke  wrote  to  Molyneux : 
— "  I  had  much  rather  be  at  leisure  to  make  some  addi- 
tions to  my  book  of  Education  and  my  Essay  on  Human 
Understandini^,  than  be  employed  to  defend  myself  against 
the  groundless,  and,  as  others  think,  trifling  quarrel  of  the 
bishop."  He  was  at  tliis  time  engaged  on  preparing  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Essay  for  the  press.  In  addition  to 
this  task,  or  rather  as  part  of  it,  he  was  also  employing 
himself  on  writing  the  admirable  little  tract  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding,  the  contents  of  which  I  shall 
notice  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  This  treatise,  which  was 
not  published  till  after  his  death,  was  originally  intended 
as  an  additional  chapter  to  the  Essinj.  Speaking  of  it  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Molyneux,  he  says : — "  I  liave  written 
several  pages  on  this  subject ;  but  the  matter,  the  farther 
I  go,  opens  the  more  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  yet  get  sight 
of  any  end  of  it.  The  title  of  the  chapter  will  be  '  Of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,'  which,  if  I  shall  pursue 
as  far  as  I  imagine  it  will  reach,  and  as  it  deserves,  will,  I 

conclude,  make  the  largest  chapter  of  my  Essav."     It  did 
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not,  however,  nppenr  in  tho  new  cilltion,  nor  d'ul  Locke 
ever  roiliu'e  its  parts  into  ortler,  or  put  tiio  fmisliing  stroke 
to  it.  lie  may,  perliaps,  have  inten<h.'(l  to  revise  it  for  ft 
subsequent  edition  of  tiie  A'y.v<p/,  hut  tiie  fourth  was  the 
hist  whieli  aj)peared  (hirinuf  his  Hfetiuu'. 

Hetorc  speakinpj  of  the  literary  hibours  wiiieli  oceiipied 
the  hist  years  of  Locke's  life,  I  may  liere  conveniently  re- 
cur to  his  domestic  liistory.  Of  liis  <iuiet  life  with  tlic 
^faslianis  little  more  need  he  said.  Had  Lady  iMasham 
been  his  danu^hter,  sli(i  could  not  liave  teniled  him  more 
earefuHv  or  lovinijlv  ;  and  had  he  been  licr  father,  he  could 
not  have  entertained  a  more  sincere  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  her  aiul  her  family.  All  Locke's  friends  were  wel- 
come at  Gates,  and  seem  to  have  been  reujarded  quite  as 
much  as  friends  of  the  Mashams  as  of  his  own.  Ami 
Gates  appears  in  every  respect  to  have  been  as  much 
Locke's  home  as  that  of  its  owners.  In  the  whole  of  his 
correspondence,  there  does  not  appear  the  slightest  trace 
of  those  petty  })iques  and  annoyances,  those  small  disaprc- 
mcufs,  which  are  so  apt  to  j^row  up  amoni>'  people  who 
live  much  too-ether,  even  when,  at  bottom,  they  entertain 
a  deep  love  and  admiration  for  each  other.  On  the  side 
of  the  Mashams  wc  know  that  the  tide  of  affection  ran 
equally  smooth.  Lady  Masham  an«*  Esther  acted  as  his 
nurses,  and  with  one  or  other  of  them  he  seems  to  have 
shared  all  his  pursuits.  The  intimacy  and  sweetness  of 
these  relations  surely  imply  as  rare  an  amount  of  amiabil- 
ity of  temper  and  power  of  winninc;  regard  on  the  one 
side,  as  of  patience  and  devotion  on  the  other.  l>iit  then 
Locke  possessed  the  inestimable  gift  of  cheerfulness,  which 
renders  even  the  invalid's  chamber  a  joy  to  those  who  en- 
ter it.     All  the  glimpses  we  obtain  of  the  life  r.t  Gates 
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represent  it  as  a  ^ay  and  pleasant  one,  none  the  less  \f\\y 
and  ]>h'asant  because  its  enjoyments  were  modest  ami  ra- 
tional. After  eomplaiiiifJi^  to  Molyneiix  of  the  persistent 
asthma  which  eonlincd  him  a  close  |>risoner  to  the  house 
durinu:  tlic  winter  of  1(]()7~1>H,  he;  adds,  "  I  wish,  neverthe- 
less, thab^you  wen;  hen;  with  me  to  sec  how  well  1  am; 
for  you  wouhl  find  that,  sittinij  hy  the  fireside,  I  could 
bear  my  part  in  discoursing;,  lau<;Iiini^,  and  beini^  merry 
with  vou,  as  well  as  ever  I  could  in  mv  life.  If  vou  were 
hen;  (and  if  wishes  of  more  than  «tne  could  brin<'  vou, 
VOU  would  be  here  to-dav)  you  would  find  three;  or  four 
in  the  parlour  after  dinner,  who,  you  would  say,  passed 
their  afternoonn  as  aijreeably  and  as  jocundly  as  any  peo- 
ple you  have  this  (rood  while  met  with."  f^oc^kti's  (Con- 
versation is  rei)orted  to  have  been  j)eculiarly  fascinatiiiL''- 
lie  had  a  lari^e  stock  of  stories,  and  i^.  said  to  have  had  a 
binL!;ularly  easy  and  humorous  way  of  tellini;'  them. 

Amonuj  the  more  frequent  i^uests  at  Oates  at  this  time 
were  Edward  Clarke  and  his  daughter  Betty,  Locke's  "lit- 
tie  wife,"  now  fast  ^rowini^  up  to  womanhood,  a  son  of 
Limborch,  and  a  son  of  lien  jam  in  Furly,  both  cn;:;ai^ed 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  and  a  youni;  kinsman 
of  Locke's  own,  Peter  Kinir,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  presently.  One  of  the  most  anxiously  expected 
Gfuests,  whose  visits  had  been  often  promised  and  often 
deferred,  was  the  correspondent  of  whom  we  have  heard 
80  much,  William  Molvneux.  At  lenixth,  after  the  rising 
of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  summer  of  1098,  the  two» 
friends  met.  Even  on  this  occasion,  Molyncux  had  been 
obliged  to  defer  his  promised  visit  for  some  weeks,  on  ac- 
count of  a  recent  trouble  which  he  had  brouijht  on  himself 
\)y  the  publication  of  a  "home-rule"  pamphlet,  protesting 
against  the  interference  of  the  English  Parliament  in  Irish 
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affairs.  Both  Houses  had  joined  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  for  punishment  on  the  offender;  but  the 
king,  possibly  tlirough  Locke's  intervention,  had  wisely 
taken  no  notice  of  the  petition.  Any  way,  after  the  pro- 
rogation, Molyneux  seems  to  have  felt  sutlicicntly  secure 
to  venture  on  a  journey  across  the  Channel.  -  He  and 
Locke  were  together  for  some  time  both  in  London  and  at 
Gates.  The  friends,  though  thev  had  been  in  such  con- 
stant  and  intimate  correspondence  for  six  years,  had  never 
met  before.  Wc  may  easily  ini.agine  how  warm  was  their 
greeting,  how  much  they  had  to  talk  about,  and  how  loath 
they  were  to  separate.  *'  I  will  venture  to  assert  to  you," 
wrote  Molvneux  on  liis  return  to  Dublin,  "that  I  cannot 
recollect,  through  the  wliolo  course  of  my  life,  such  signal 
instances  of  real  friendship  as  when  I  had  the  happiness 
of  your  company  for  five  weeks  together  in  London. 
That  part  thereof  especially  which  I  passed  at  Gates  has 
made  such  an  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind  that 
nothing  can  be  more  pleasing."  Shortly  after  writing 
this  letter,  Molyneux  died  at  the  earlv  age  of  fortv-two. 
"  His  worth  and  his  friendship  to  me,"  writes  Locke,  in 
a  letter  to  Burridgc,  the  Latin  translator  of  the  Essay, 
"made  him  an  inestimable  treasure,  which  I  must  regret 
the  loss  of  the  little  remainder  of  mv  life,  without  any 
hopes  of  repairing  it  any  way."  He  then  characteristical- 
ly goes  on  to  ask  if  there  is  any  service  he  can  render  to 
Molynenx's  son.  "They  who  liavc  the  care  of  hi'ii  can- 
,not  do  me  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  my  friendship  died  not  with  his  fa- 
ther." Gnc  of  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  traits  in 
Locke's  character  is  the  eagerness  which  he  always  dis- 
played in  advising,  encouraging,  or  helping  forward  the 
sons  of  his  friends.     Any  opportunity  of  doing  so  always 
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gave  liim  the  most  evident  satisfaction,  as,  from  his  corre- 
spondence, we  sec  in  the  case  of  Frank  Masham,  the  two 
youn<^  Furlys,  young  Limborcli,  and  numerous  others. 

I  must  now  no  longer  dehiy  the  introduction  to  the 
reader  of  Locke's  young  cousin,  Peter  King.  Locke  liad 
an  uncle,  Peter  Locke,  whose  daughter  Aime  had  married 
Jeremy  King,  a  grocer  .and  salter  in  a  substantial  way  of 
business  at  Exeter.  Such  a  marriage  was  not  neces>arily 
any  disparagement  to  Anne  Locke's  family,  as  the  pres- 
ent line  of  demarcation  between  professional  men  and  the 
smaller  gentry,  on  the  one  side,  and  substantial  retail 
tr.idesmcn,  on  the  other,  hardly  existed  at  that  time. 
They  had  a  son,  Peter,  born  in  1CG9,  who  was  conse- 
quently Locke's  first  cousin  once  removed.  Tlio  boy 
seems  for  some  time  to  have  been  employed  in  his  father's 
bissiness,  but  he  had  a  voracious  appetite  for  books,  an*! 
showed  a  decided  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  learning. 
Locke,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Exeter,  discovered  these 
qualities,  and  persuaded  Peter  King's  parents  to  allo'.v  him 
to  chanirc  his  mode  of  life,  and  studv  for  one  of  the  learn- 
cd  professions.  Whether  he  went  to  any  English  school 
does  not  appear;  but,  during  Locke's  stay  in  Holland,  he 
resided  for  some  time  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  His 
studies  there  embraced  at  least  classics,  theology,  and  law  ; 
and  when  he  returned  to  England,  apparently  in  1G90,  he 
brought  back  with  him  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Enqalnj 
into  the  Constitution  and  Discipline  of  the  Priiaitive 
Church.  As  in  this  treatise  he  maintained  that  I'rosby- 
terianism  was  the  original  form  of  Church  government,  he 
probably  never  had  any  serious  intention,  notwithstanding 
his  theological  proclivities  of  entering  holy  orders  in  the 
Established  Church.  Any  way,  in  October,  1694,  he  was 
entered  a  student  of  the  Miudle  Temple ;  and  in  Trinity 
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Term,  1698,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  London  as  a  law  student,  he  must  have  been  fre- 
quently at  Gates,  and  Locke  must  have  frequently  visited 
him  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  first  extant  let- 
ter from  Locke  to  King,  dated  June  27, 1698,  at  any  rate, 
assumes  intimacy  and  frequency  of  intercourse.  "  Your 
company  here  had  been  ten  times  welcomer  than  any  the 
best  excuse  you  could  send  ;  but  you  may  now  pretend  to 
be  a  man  of  business,  and  there  can  be  nothing  said  to 
you."  Very  sound  was  the  advice  with  which  the  elder 
relative  concluded  his  letter  to  the  vouncc  barrister: 
"When  you  first  open  your  mouth  at  the  bar,  it  should 
be  in  some  easy  plain  matter  that  you  are  perfectly  master 
of."  King's  success  in  his  profession  was  very  rapid,  and 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  counsel  on  the 
Western  Circuit.  In  the  oeneral  election  of  1700  he  at- 
tained  one  of  the  first  objects  of  ambition  at  which  a 
rising  young  barrister  generally  aims — a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Owing,  probably,  to  his  cousin's  influence 
with  the  Whig  leaders,  he  was  returned  for  the  small 
borough  of  Beer  Alston,  in  Devonshire,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  represent  in  several  successive  Parliaments.  Locke, 
writing  to  liim  shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
entreats  him  not  to  go  circuit,  as  he  had  intended  to  do, 
but  to  devote  himself  at  once  to  his  Parliamentary  duties. 
"  I  am  sure  there  was  never  so  critical  a  time,  when  every 
honest  member  of  Parliament  ought  to  watch  his  trust, 
and  that  you  will  see  before  the  end  of  the  next  vacation." 
The  loss  to  his  pocket,  his  good  relative  intimates,  del- 
icately enough,  shall  be  amply  made  up  to  him.  King 
took  his  cousin's  advice  on  this  point,  but,  fortunately  and 
wisely,  did  not  take  it  on  another.  "  My  advice  to  you  is 
not  to  speak  at  all  in  the  House  for  some  time,  whatever 
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fair  opportunity  you  may  sccmii  to  have."  King  was  ad- 
vised to  communicate  liis  "light  or  apprehensions"  to 
some  "honest  speaker,"  who  might  make  use  of  tlicui  for 
him.  Locke,  we  must  remember,  was  now  becoming  old, 
and  though  not,  like  many  old  men,  jealous  of  his  juniors, 
he  could  not  escape  the  infirmity  of  all  old  men,  that  of 
exaggerating  the  youthfulnes*  of  youth,  and  so  of  insist- 
ing too  stringently  on  the  modesty  becoming  those  in 
whom  he  was  interested.  King  broke  the  ice  soon  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  Locke  had  the  prudence 
and  good-nature  to  show  no  resentment  at  his  advice  hav- 
ing been  neglected.  His  cousin,  however,  never  became  a 
great  Parliamentary  speaker ;  but  he  soon  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  being  a  thoroughly  sound  lawyer  and  a  thor- 
oughly honest  man.  He  rose  successively  to  be  Recorder 
of  London,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Lord  Ilicrh  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  also  ennobled 
as  Lord  King  of  Ockham,  and,  by  a  very  curious  coinci- 
dence, his  four  sons  in  succession  bore  the  same  title.  To 
one  of  his  descendants,  his  great-grandson,  also  named 
Peter,  we  owe  the  publication  of  many  documents  and 
letters  connected  with  Locke,  and  the  biography  so  well 
known  as  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke.  Tho  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  and  the  direct  descendant  in  the 
male  line  of  Peter  King,  is  the  Earl  of  Lovelace.  As 
Peter  King  was,  to  all  intents,  Locke's  adopted  son,  we 
may  thus  regard  Locke  as  the  founder  of  an  illustrious 
line  in  the  English  peerage,  and  there  are  certainly  few,  if 
any,  of  our  ennobled  families  who  can  point  to  a  founder 
whose  name  is  so  likely  to  be  the  heritage  of  all  future 


ages. 


King  kept  Locke  well  posted  in  all  that  went  on  in 
Parliament,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  a  constant  visitor 
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at  Gates,  Soon  after  liis  election,  Sir  Francis  Masliam  had 
considerately  proposed  to  Locke  that  his  cousin  should 
"  steal  down  sometimes  with  him  on  Saturday,  and  return 
on  Monday."  On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  the  Easter 
holidays  of  1701,  King  was  accompanied  by  young  Lord 
Ashley,  now  become  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Locke 
had  then  surmounted  his  winter  troubles,  and  his  old  pu- 
pil pronounces  him  as  well  as  he  had  ever  known  liiin. 

Amongst  Locke's  correspondents  in  these  years  was 
the  celebrated  physician.  Dr.  Sloanc,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  afterwards  created  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  In 
writing  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  century,  evidently  in 
answer  to  a  request,  Locke  proposes  a  scheme  for  rectify- 
ing the  calendar.  Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which 
had  already  taken  place  in  many  foreign  countries,  it  will 
be  recollected  that  the  English  year  then  began  on  the 
25th  of  March,  instead  of  the  1st  of  January,  and  that, 
by  reckoning  the  year  at  exactly  365^  days,  or  at  11  m. 
14  sec.  longer  than  its  actual  length,  our  time  lagged  ten 
days  behind  that  of  most  other  European  countries,  as 
well  as  the  real  solar  time.  The  inconvenience,  especially 
in  transactions  with  foreign  merchants,  had  become  very 
great.  The  advent  of  the  new  century,  inasmuch  as  the 
centenary  year  would  bo  counted  as  a  leap-year  in  Eng- 
land, but  not  in  other  countries  where  the  new  style  or 
Gregorian  calendar  prevailed,  would  add  an  eleventh  day 
to  the  amount  of  discrepancy,  and  hence  the  subject  was 
now  attracting  more  than  ordinary  attention.  Locke's 
remedy  was  to  omit  the  intorcalar  day  in  the  year  1700, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  as  also  for 
the  ten  next  leap-years  following,  "  by  which  easy  way,"  he 
says,  "  wo  should  in  forty-four  years  insensibly  return  to 
the  new  style."    "  This,"  he  adds,  "  I  call  an  easy  way,  be- 
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cause it  would  be  witbout  prejudice  or  disturbance  to  any 
one's  civil  rigbts,  wbicb,  by  lopping  off  ten  or  eleven  days 
at  once  in  any  one  year,  migbt  perbaps  receive  inconven- 
ience, tbe  only  objection  tbat  ever  I  beard  made  against 
rectifying  our  account."  lie  also  suggested  tbat  tbe  year 
sbould  begin,  as  in  most  otber  J)uropcan  countries,  on  tbe 
1st  of  January.  No  cbange,  bowever,  was  made  till,  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1750-51,  it  was  ordered  tbat 
tbe  vear  1752  sbould  bco;in  on  tbe  1st  of  Januarv,  and 
tbat  tbe  day  succeeding  tbe  2nd  of  September  in  tbat  year 
sbould  be  reckoned  as  tbe  14tli.  Locke's  otber  correspond- 
ence witb  Sloane  sbows  tbe  interest  wbicb  be  still  took  in 
medical  matters,  and  bow  ready  be  always  was  to  expend 
time  and  tbougbt  on  attending  to  tbe  ailments  of  bis  poor 
neigbbours  vl  Oa^es. 

During  tbe  latter  years  of  Locke's  life  bis  principal  lit- 
erary employment  consisted  in  parapbrasing  and  writing 
commentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  He  tbougbt 
tbat  tbis  portion  of  Scripture  offered  peculiar  difficulties, 
and  finding,  as  be  says,  tbat  be  did  not  understand  it  bim- 
self,  be  set  to  work,  ratbcr  for  bis  own  sake,  and  perbaps 
also  tbat  of  tbe  bousebold  at  Oates,  tban  witb  anv  view 
of  publication,  to  attempt  t6  clear  up  its  obscurities.  The 
labour  was  a  work  of  love ;  and  to  a  man  of  Locke's  de- 
vout disposition,  witb  almost  a  cbild-like  confidence  in  tbe 
guidance  of  Scripture,  tbe  occupation  must  bave  afforded 
a  peculiar  solace  in  tbe  intervals  of  bis  disease,  and  as 
be  felt  tbat  be  was  rapidly  approacbing  tbe  confines  of 
tbat  otber  world  wbicb  bad  so  lonjx  been  familiar  to  bis 
tbougbts.  Tbougb  be  was  induced  to  consent  to  tbe  pub- 
lication of  tbese  commentaries,  and  tbougb  lie  bimself 
prepared  an  introduction  to  tbem,  tbey  did  not  appear  till 
after  bis  deatb.  Tbey  were  tben  issued  by  instalments, 
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cominj^  out  at  intervals  between   1705  and  1707  inclu- 
sively. 

Locke's  political  interests,  ahva3s  keen,  were  specially 
active  in  the  winter  of  lVOl-02.  Eni^land  was  just  then 
on  the  point  of  enga<;inu^  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession. In  the  previous  September  an  alliance  against 
France  and  Spain  had  been  concluded  between  the  em- 
peror and  tlie  two  great  maritime  powers,  England  and 
Holland.  Almost  immcJiately  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  James  the  Second  had  died  at  St.  Germain,  and  not 
only  had  the  French  king  allowed  his  son  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  England  but  had  himself  received  him  with  royal 
honors  at  the  court  of  V^ersailles.  The  patriotic  and  l*rot- 
cstant  feeling  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  roused,  and 
the  new  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  30th  of  December, 
was  prepared  to  take  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  national  honor  and  the  Protes- 
tant succession.  The  king's  speech,  on  opening  the  Parlia- 
ment, excited  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
nation.  He  conjured  the  members  to  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  their  enemies  by  their  unanimity.  As  he  was  ready  to 
show  himself  the  common  father  of  his  people,  he  exhorted 
them  to  cast  out  the  spirit  of  party  and  division,  so  that 
there  might  no  longer  be  any  distinction  but  between  those 
who  were  friends  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  present 
establishment,  and  those  who  wished  for  a  popish  prince 
and  a  French  government.  The  speech  was  printed  in  ling- 
lish,  Dutch,  and  French,  framed,  and  hung  up,  as  an  article 
of  furniture,  in  the  houses  of  good  Protestants,  both  at 
homo  and  abroad.  Locke,  writing  to  Peter  King  four  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  asks  him  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  king's  speech,  "  printed  by  itself,  and  without  paring 
off  the  edges."    Ho  suggests  that,  in  addition  to  what  the 
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two  Houses  had  done,  the  city  of  London  and  counties  of 
Kntrland  sliould,  "  with  joined  hearts  and  hands  return  his 
Majesty  addresses  of  tlianks  for  his  takinuf  sucli  care  of 
them."  "Tliink  of  this  with  yourself,"  lie  says,  "  and 
think  of  it  with  otliers  who  can  and  oui^ht  to  tliink  how 
to  save  us  out  of  the  liands  of  France,  into  which  we  must 
fall,  unless  the  wiiolc  nation  exert  its  utmost  vijLiiour,  and 
that  speedily."  lie  is  specially  undent  on  his  cousin  not 
to  leave  town,  or  to  think  of  circuit  business,  till  the  kini^- 
dom  has  been  put  in  an  effectual  state  of  defence.  "  I 
think  it  no  good  husbandry  for  a  man  to  get  a  few  fees 
on  circuit  and  lose  Westminster  llall."  Dy  losing  West- 
minster JIall  he  does  not,  apparently,  mean  losing  the 
chance  of  a  judgeship,  but  forfeiting  those  rights  and 
liberties,  and  that  personal  and  national  inde{)endenco 
which  the  Kevolution  had  only  so  lately  restored.  "For, 
I  assure  you,  Westminster  Hall  is  at  stake,  and  I  wonder 
how  any  one  of  the  house  can  sleep  till  he  sees  England 
in  a  better  state  of  defence,  and  how  he  can  talk  of  any- 
thin;^  else  till  that  is  done."  ]5ut  a  majority,  at  least,  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  fully  alive  to  its  responsibili- 
ties ;  enormous  supplies  were  voted,  and  almost  every  con- 
ceivable measure  was  taken  for  securing  the  I'rotestf^nt 
succession  to  the  crown.  A  few  days  after  Locke  wrote 
the  letter  last  quoted.  King  W^illiam  dfed.  His  reflections 
on  that  event  or  on  the  political  prospects  under  William's 
successor,  we  do  not  possess. 

As  the  war  proceeded,  Locke's  old  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  now  become  Earl  of  Peterborough,  was  en- 
trusted with  a  naval  expedition  against  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
Locke  before  his  departure,  and,  Locke  being  unable  to 
come  up  to  London,  he  and  the  Countess  drove  down  to 
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Gates  about  the  middle  of  November,  1702.  It  is  cliar- 
acteristic  of  the  times  that  Locke  was  "much  in  pain" 
about  their  getting  back  safely  to  town,  the  days  being 
then  so  short.  His  young  friend,  Arent  Furly,  who  was 
also  a  protege  and  frequent  correspondent  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, went  out  as  Lord  Peterborough's  secretary,  and  seems 
to  have  acquitted  himself  in  the  position  with  marked 
diligence  and  success.  The  early  promise  which  he  gave, 
however,  was  soon  blighted.  This  young  play-fellow  and 
foster-child,  as  he  might  almost  have  been  called,  of  Locke, 
died  only  a  few  years  after  him,  in  1711  or  1712.  Be- 
fore accompanying  Lord  Peterborough  on  his  expedition, 
he  had  been  living  for  some  time,  first  at  Gates,  and  after- 
wards in  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  English. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  during  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  Locke  had  received  a  visit  from  Newton.  During 
the  discussion  of  the  re-coinage  question,  and  the  active 
operations  which  followed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  decisions  of  Parliament,  they  must  have  been  thrown 
a  good  deal  together.  Montague  declared  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Newton,  as  War- 
den of  the  Mint,  the  re-coinage  would  never  have  been 
effected.  When,  however,  Newton  came  down  to  visit 
Locke  at  Gates,  in  i702,  their  conversation  seems  to  have 
turned  mainly  on  theological  topics.  Locke  showed  New- 
ton his  notes  upon  the  Corinthians,  and  Newton  requested 
the  loan  of  them.  But,  like  most  borrowers,  he  neglected 
to  return  them,  nor  did  he  take  any  notice  of  a  letter  from 
Locke,  who  was  naturally  very  anxious  to  recover  his  man- 
uscript. Peter  King  was  asked  to  t.y  to  manage  the  mat- 
ter. He  was  to  call  at  Newton's  residence  in  Jermyn 
Street,  to  deliver  a  second  note,  and  to  find  out,  if  he  could, 
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the  reasons  of  Newton's  silence,  and  of  liis  liaving  kept 
the  papers  so  long.  But  lie  was  to  do  this  "  with  all  the 
tenderness  in  the  world,  for  "  he  is  a  nice  man  to  deal  with, 
and  a  little  too  apt  to  raise  in  himself  suspicions  where 
there  is  no  ground."  The  emissary  was  also,  if  he  could 
do  it  with  sufficient  adroitness,  to  discover  Newton's  opin- 
ion of  the  Commentary.  l>ut  he  was  by  no  means  to 
give  the  slightest  cause  of  offence.  "Mr.  Newton  is  real- 
ly a  very  valuable  man,  not  only  for  his  wonderful  skill  in 
mathematics,  but  in  divinity  too,  and  liis  great  knowledge 
in  the  Scriptures,  wherein  I  know  few  his  equals.  And 
therefore  pray  manage  the  whole  matter  so  as  not  only  to 
preserve  me  in  his  good  opinion,  but  to  increase  me  in  it; 
and  be  sure  to  press  him  to  nothing  but  what  jjo  is  for- 
ward in  himself  to  do."  In  this  letter  Locke,  notwith- 
standiuix  the  caution  with  which  he  felt  it  ncccssarv"  to 
approach  one  of  so  susceptible  a  tem[)erament,  says,  "  I 
have  several  reasons  to  think  him  truly  my  friend."  And 
in  this  generous  judgment  there  can  be  little  doubt  he 
was  right.  The  friends  probably  never  met  again,  but 
Newton  is  said  to  have  paid  a  visit,  on  one  of  iiis  jour- 
neys perhaps  from  London  to  Cambridge,  to  Locke's  tomb 
at  High  Laver.  Peter  King  succeeded  in  recovering  the 
manuscript,  and  at  the  same  time  or  soon  afterwards  there 
came  a  letter,  criticising  one  of  Locke's  interpretations, 
but  expressing  a  general  opinion  that  the  "  paraphrase  and 
commentary  on  these  two  epistles  is  done  with  very  great 
care  and  judgment." 

Somethinir  should  hero  be  said  of  two  friends  whom 
Locke  had  made  in  later  life,  one  of  whom  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  about  him  during  his  last  years.  The 
less  intimate  of  these  was  Samuel  Bolde,  a  Dorsetshire 
clergyman,  who  had  come  forward,  in  1697,  to  defend  the 
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limsotKthlrursn  of  Cfnusflttnifj/  Mij.'iinst  I'Mwanlw'  altackn, 
and  wlio  aflt'Twards  did  LiM'kc  a  similar  service  in  reply- 
iuLj  1»»  the  assailants  of  llie  h\ss<fi/.  He  uas  one  of  liDeke's 
eon'esj>ondents,  and   viuw    ni    least,   paid    liini    a   visit,    at 


Oatos.  Holde's  onts|)(d\ennesH  and  independence  of  judg- 
ment naturally  excited  Locke's  admiration.  There  are 
some  nuMnorahle  sentenc(<s  in  a  letter  >vritlen  to  him  in 
ir»l>'.>.  "'I'd  |»e  learned  in  the  lump  l>v  <»llier  meti's 
thonehts,  and  to  he  in  the  rieht,  l»y  sayinjjj  after  others,  is 

hnt  how  a  rational  man. 


fh 


10  much  easu-r  and  <|nieter  >vay 
that  should  inquire  and  know  for  liimself,  can  content 
hi'nself  with  a  faith  or  a  relieiou  taken  upon  trust,  or  with 
such  a  servile  suhmission  (»f  liis  understandinu;  as  to  admit 
all  and  uothinu;  else  hut  what  fashion  makes  passahle  annui^ 
men,  is  \o  n»e  ast«)nisliini>'.  I  do  not  wonder  you  should 
h.avc,  in  many  points,  dillorcnt  approhonsions  from  what 
you  moot  with  in  autlnu's.  AVith  a  free  mind,  which  un- 
hiassedly  pursues  truth,  it  <'annot  l»(«  otherwise."  After 
oxpandin^'  these  thouLihts,  and  applyinuj  them  to  the  study 
of  S('ripture,  he  shot's  on  to  advise  Ilolde  how  to  sup|>ly  a 
mental  «lef  et  that  he  liad  eontplaiiu'd  of,  namely,  that  "  lio 
lost  many  thiuij^s  heeausc*  tln'y  slipped  from  liim."  Tlic 
simple  method  was  to  write  them  down  as  they  oc(;urred. 
"The  i:,reat  help  to  the  mejnory  is  writinij,"  liaeon  had 
said.  liocko  emphasizes  the  dictum,  and  adds,  "  if  you 
have  not  tried  it,  you  cannot  imai^ino  the  dilTerenei^  thero 
is  in  studyiniij  with  and  without  ;i  pen  in  your  hand." 
"The  thouiihts  that  come  unsoueht,  and  as  it  were  <lrop- 
ped  into  the  mind,  are  commoidy  the  most  valuable  of  any 
we  liave,  and  therefore  should  be  secured,  because  they  sel- 
dom return  ajvain." 

The   other  friend,  wlioso  acquaintance   had  only  been 
made  during  these  later  years,  was  Anthony  Collins,  who 
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\\m  in)t  more  tlinu  twcjityci'^'lit  yearn  of  ml;*'  wIicii  f^'icko 
<li('<I.  CollitiH  nftrrwanls  nllairMMl  ^n-at  cclclirify  as  a  I  )(«- 
istical  writer,  ImiI  none  of  his  tlieolnj^ic.il  wurkn  appeared 
till  Home  lime  after  IiOi'l<(?'H  <leatli.  Ii(»el<e,  nifli  his  sin- 
cere and  simple  Itelief  in  the  diviiM*  origin  of  tlie  ('liristian 
Kevelation,  wonM  dctnhtlesH,  lia<l  lie  lived  to  see  tliem,  have; 
lieen  hIkm'IvcmI  uitli  their  matter,  and  still  mon!  with  their 
style.  r»Mt  at  the  present  time  (loilins  preHente<|  hims'H' 
to  him  simply  in  the  lii^lit  <»f  an  ini^eimoiiH  yonie^  man. 
v.'ith  rare  conversational  p()WerH  and  wid(!  int(  rests,  mikI 
with  what  lioclu;  valued  far  more,  an  eai^er  desire  to  find 
out  till!  truth.  No  one  can  hav(!  read  the  tracts,  Ai>  h'i>.- 
(/uirt/  conrmi'ntff  Jliiriutn,  Ijihvrhj,  and  Lihrrfu  (luil  JVrci'H- 
fiifi/,  without  recoji^nizin'^  the  acuteiiess  and  direct ness  of 
(lollins'  intelle<;t,  and  these,  w(!  know,  were  <pialities  al- 
ways peculiarly  acccptahh;  to  Ijocko.  Moreover,  to  en- 
courui^e  and  hrinjr  forward  voutiLr'T  m(;n  had  invariahly 
been  ()n()  of  his  main  delights.  Hence  we  may,  pcirhaps, 
Jibute  our  surprise  at  th(!  apj)arently  exafji^erated  lani^naLC'i 
in  wdiicli  he  addresses  this  friend,  who  was  so  jriiich  his 
junior  in  a^e,  and  who  must  have  become  known  to  him 
only  so  recently.  "  Why  do  you  make  yourself  so  nec- 
essary to  me?  I  tliou^ht  myself  [)retty  loose  from  the 
world;  i)ut  I  feel  you  bei^in  to  fasten  !ne  to  it  aj^ain.  Vov 
you  make  my  life,  since  I  have  had  your  friendship,  much 
liiore  valuable  to  inc  than  it  was  before."  "  If  I  were  now 
settinii;  out  in  the  world,  [  sliould  think  it  my  ^reat.  hap- 
piness to  have  such  a  companion  as  you,  who  had  a  rclisli 
for  trutli,  would  in  earnest  seek  it  with  mc,  from  wlxni  I 
mit^ht  receive  it  undisiruised,  and  to  whom  I  mi'^ht  com- 
municate freely  what  I  thoui^lit  true.  JJelieve  it,  my  <]jood 
friend,  to  love  trutli  for  truth's  sake  is  the  princijtal  part 
of  human  perfection  in  this  world  and  the  seed-plot  of  all 
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otluT  virtiu's,  anil,  if  I  inisljiko  not,  you  li.-ivo  as  wurU  «)f 
it  as  I  oxer  iiict  witli  in  anvl>oilv."  TIm'Ti  lii»  adtls  pathut- 
ically,  l>ut  with  a  tono  of  lioprfiilnrss  in  {\u\  laKoiirs  of 
otluMs  ^vlli('ll  is  not  connnoniy  found  ainonn'st.  old  mm, 
"  When  I  <'onsidor  how  nnicli  (»f  niy  iif(;  has  \)vv\\  trilK'<l 
away  in  Ix'atcn  tracks,  where  I  vainjxMl  on  with  others 
only  to  follow  thoso  that  went  heforo  us,  I  eannot  hut 
thiidv  I  hav(»  just  as  niueh  reas«)n  to  he  proud  as  if  I  had 
travelled  all  l.in<::land,  and,  if  you  will,  France  too,  oidy  to 
ac(]UMint  nivself  witii  the  roads  and  ho  able  to  tell  liow 
the  hi«;hways  lie,  wherein  those  of  e(jui|)ai»;e,  a!id  oven  tiu^ 
herd  too,  travel.  Now,  niethinks — and  these  are  often 
old  men's  dreams — I  see  openiuixs  to  truth  and  direct 
paths  leadino-  to  it,  wherein  a  little  inihistry  and  applica- 
tion wouhl  settle  one's  mind  with  satisfaction,  and  leave 
no  darkness  or  (h)ul)t.  l>ut  this  is  at  the  end  of  my  day, 
when  my  sun  is  setting;;  atul  thoujjjh  tlic  prosj)ect  it  has 
liiven  nu*  be  what  1  would  not  for  anythinD^  be  without — 
there  is  so  much  irresistible  truth,  beauty,  and  consistency 
in  it — yet  It  is  for  one  of  your  aije,  I  tliink  I  ou«;ht  to  say 
for  yourself,  to  set  about  it."  AN  liat  were  those  "opcn- 
inijs  to  truth  and  direct  paths  leadincj  to  it?"  Were  they 
merely  the  (U^lusive  visions  of  an  old  man's  fancies,  or  liad 
lie  really  formed  wider  conceptions  of  sc'^'^ce,  and  pict- 
ured to  himself  more  precise  and  fertile  methods  of  rcach- 
iuix  it  i  The  sciences,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  liave  thrown 
vastiv  since  iiockc's  dav  ;  the  methods  of  scientitic  re- 
search  are  far  more  numerous,  more  accurate,  richer  in 
their  results.  Had  Locke,  in  his  tliouo'hts  at  this  time,  .at 
all  anticipated  tlic  courses  which  inquiry  and  knowledge 
have  since  taken  ? 

The  letter  to  Collins,  from  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
was  written   on  Oct.  29,  1703.      Within  a  year  of  that 
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(late  the  (Mid  nnuo.  Tli«'  wonder,  indeed,  is  tliat,  with  liis 
persistent  malady,  :i.ix^ravate(l  appiireiilly  in  tliese  latter 
years  with  other  disorders,  lioekcTs  life  had  (lontitiiied  so 
loii;^.  The  ri'asons  an'  prohaMy  to  he  sought  in  his  nn- 
failinLT  eheertiilness,  in  the  variety  of  interests  wliieh  di- 
verted his  mind  fnnn  the  thouuht  of  his  own  ailinetits, 
and  in  the  jiidieious  manner  in  wliieli  he  regulated  his 
t'xereise  and  «liet.  Of  these  personal  traits  something 
iiiay  eoiiveniently  here  he  said.  The  reniarkahle  ehoer- 
fulness  of  his  disposition,  his  lively  setise  of  hiiihour,  and 
liis  power  <»f  extrae.ting  amusenn-nt  from  all  that  was  go- 
ing on  arotjnd  him,  have  fre<nn'ntly  eome  before  us  in  the 
eoursc  of  this  Itiography.  His  temper  was  not  moo<ly, 
like  that  of  so  many  men  t»f  letters,  hut  pre-eminently 
sociable.  When  n(»t  actually  engaged  in  his  studies,  he 
always  liked  to  he  in  company,  and  enjoyed  especially  the 
society  of  young  people  and  children.  He  had  a  happy 
knack  of  talking  to  his  companions  for  the  time  being  on 
the  subjects  which  interested  them  most,  and  in  this  way 
he  gained  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  tlie  various  kinds 
of  business,  and  of  a  variety  of  arts  and  crafts.  To  work- 
ing  people  he  was  often  able  to  give  very  useful  liints  as 
to  tlicir  own  employments.  This  union  of  conversational 
qualities,  grave  and  gay,  invariably  made  him  a  wcIcoukj 
addition  to  any  company,  young  or  old,  gentle  or  simple. 
An  even  temper,  and  a  combination  of  happy  gifts  of  this 
kind,  will  carry  a  man  through  much  suffering,  bodily  and 
mental.  From  any  mental  troubles,  on  his  own  account, 
Locke  seems,  during  these  hitter  years  of  liis  life,  to  have 
been  rcmarkal)ly  free.  From  bodily  suffering  he  was  rare- 
ly  exem[)t,  but  he  always  endured  it  with  resignation,  and 
endeavoured  to  obviate  it^  causes  by  every  precaution, 
which  his  prudence  or  medical  skill  suggested.  Tiius,  wc 
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have  seen  that,  whenever  it  was  possible,  he  preferred  the 
quiet  life  and  pure  air  of  the  country  to  the  many  attrac- 
tions which  the  capital  must  have  offered  to  a  man  with 
his  wide  acquaintance,  and  with  so  many  political  and  lit- 
erary interests.  In  diet  he  practised  an  abstemiousness 
very  rare  among  men  of  that  age.  His  ordinary  drink 
was  water,  and  to  this  habit  he  attributed  not  only  his 
length  of  years,  but  also  the  extraordinary  excellence  of 
his  evesiijht.  Till  recently,  a  curious  relic  of  Locke's  wa- 
ter-drinking  habits  was  preserved  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
mortar  of  spongy  stone,  which  acted  as  a  natural  filter,  and 
which  he  used  to  call  his  brew-house.  lie  was  assiduous 
in  taking  exercise,  and  was  specially  fond  of  walking  and 
gardening.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  used  to  ride 
out  slowly  every  day  after  dinner.  When  advising  his 
friend  Clarke  about  his  health,  he  says, "  I  know  nothing 
so  likely  to  produce  quiet  sleep  as  riding  about  gently  in 
the  air  for  many  hours  every  day,"  and  then,  like  a  truly 
wise  doctor,  he  adds,  "  If  your  mind  can  be  brought  to 
contribute  a  little  its  part  to  the  laying  aside  troublesome 
ideas,  I  could  hope  this  may  do  much."  At  last,  when 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  he  commis- 
sioned Collins  to  have  an  open  carriage  specially  made 
for  him,  the  principle  on  which  it  was  to  be  constructed 
being  that  "  convenient  carries  it  before  ofnamcntal." 

In  November,  1V03,  the  Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford — 
who  at  that  time  constituted  the  governing  body,  and 
through  whose  repressive  and  reactionary  administration 
the  evil  genius  of  Laud  then  and  long:  afterwards  contin- 
ued  to  cast  a  blight  on  the  University  — resolved  to  dis- 
courage the  reading  of  Locke's  Essay.  The  attempt  was 
futile,  as  they  relied,  not  on  coercion,  but  on  the  influence 
of  their  authority,  which  appears  to  have  been  held  very 
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cheap.  Locke  was  now  far  too  eminent  a  man  to  be 
troubled  by  so  anile  a  demonstration  of  folly.  "  I  take 
what  has  been  done  as  a  recommendation  of  my  book  to 
the  world,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Collins ;  and  then  ho 
promises  himself  and  his  friend  much  merriment  on  the 
subject  when  tlicy  next  meet. 

Locke's  last  literary  labour  appears  to  liave  been  his 
Fourth  Letter  for  Toleration.  Jonas  Proast,  after  a  long 
interval,  had  returned  to  the  charge  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1704;  and  Locke,  unfortunately,  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  reply,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to 
pay  any  regard  to  the  assailants  of  the  Ess-^y.  The  Let- 
ter is  unfinished.  Its  last  words  cannot  have  been  writ- 
ten long  before  Locke's  dc  ith. 

The  winter  of  1703-04  seems  to  liave  been  peculiarly 
trying  to  his  licalth.  He  liardly  expected  to  live  through 
it;  but  he  still  maintained  his  cheerfulness,  and  followed 
his  usual  employments.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1704,  he 
made  his  will — perhaps  not  his  first.  To  most  of  his 
friends,  relatives,  and  dependents  he  left  some  remem- 
brance; but  the  bulk  of  his  personal  property  he  left  to 
Frank  Masham  and  Peter  King,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee.  All  his  manuscripts 
were  left  to  King.  Many  of  these  were  published  for  the 
first  time  by  the  seventh  Lord  King,  in  his  Life  of  Locke. 
His  land  he  designedly  did  not  will,  and  so  it  devolved 
by  law,  in  equal  shares,  on  his  two  cousins,  Peter  King 
and  Peter  Stratton.  Ilis  funeral  was  to  be  conducted 
without  any  ostentation,  and  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
cost  was  to  be  divided  amongst  four  pooi  labourers  at 
Gates. 

The  approach  of  summer  had  not  its  usual  re.-torative 
effect  upon  lira.     On  the  other  hand,  all  the  bad  syrap* 
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toins  of  his  disease  increased.  To  use  liis  own  expression, 
"the  dissolution  of  the  cottacfc  was  not  far  off."  In  a 
letter,  written  on  the  1st  of  June,  he  earnestly  pressed 
King  to  come  to  him,  that  he  migiit  pass  some  of  the  last 
hours  of  his  life  "  in  the  conversation  of  one  who  is  not 
only  the  nearest  but  the  dearest  to  me  of  any  man  in  the 
world."  Both  King  and  Collins  seem  to  have  visited  him 
frequently  during  the  last  months  of  his  life ;  and  their 
society  beii)g  cheerful,  and  the  topics  of  their  conversation 
interesting,  he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in 
their  company.  He  did  not,  however,  find  equal  enjoy- 
ment in  the  visit  of  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  like  himself,  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  "  I 
find  two  groaning  people  make  but  an  uncomfortable  con- 
cert." The  moral  he  draws  is,  that  men  should  enjoy 
their  health  and  youth  while  they  have  it,  "  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  improvements  of  an  innocent  and  pleasant 
life,"  remembering  that  merciless  old  age  is  in  pursuit  of 
them.  The  lamp  of  life  was  now  dimly  flickering,  but 
once  more  it  burnt  up  in  the  socket  before  going  out  for- 
ever. Peter  King  had  been  married  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  he  and  his  bride  must  be  received  with  all 
due  honours  at  Gates.  Kins:  was  asked  to  cater  for  his 
own  wedding  feast,  and  goodly  and  dainty  is  the  list  of 
delicacies  which  he  was  to  buy.  But  something,  perhaps, 
might  be  omitted  in  which  Mrs.  King  took  special  delight. 
"If  there  be  anything  that  you  can  find  your  wife  loves, 
be  sure  that  provision  be  made  of  that,  and  plentifully, 
whether  I  have  mentioned  it  or  no."  The  feast  was  to 
be  cooked  by  "  John  Gray,  who  was  bred  up  in  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  kitchen,  and  was  my  Lady  Dowager's  cook." 
The  wedded  pair  arrived  at  Gates  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  well  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  pride  and 
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pleasure  with  which  the  genial  old  man  entertained  the 
wife  of  his  cousin  and  adopted  son  —  the  adopted  son 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  tlic  grocer's  shop  at  Exeter, 
and  whose  future  eminence  he  must  now  have  pretty 
clearly  foreseen.  A  iuv  days  after  King  left  Gates,  he 
solemnly  committed  to  him  by  letter  the  care  of  Frank 
Masham.  "  It  is  my  earnest  request  to  you  to  take  care 
of  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis  and  Ljidy  Masham  in 
all  his  concerns,  as  if  he  were  your  hrother.  Take  care  to 
make  him  a  good,  an  honest,  and  an  upright  iuan.  I  liavc 
left  my  directions  with  him  to  follow  your  advice,  and  I 
know  l\c  will  do  it;  for  he  never  refused  to  do  what  I 
told  him  was  fit.'"  Then,  turning  to  King  himself,  he 
says,  "  i  wish  you  all  manner  of  prosperity  in  this  world, 
and  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  world  to  come.  That 
I  loved  you,  I  think  you  are  convinced." 

Peter  King  certainly  executed  the  dying  re(piest  of  his 
cousin,  so  far  as  Frank  Masham's  material  interests  were 
concerned.  Soon  after  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Frank 
Masham  was  appointed  to  the  newly  constituted  office  of 
Accountant-General  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  lucrative 
post,  conferring  the  same  status  as  a  Mastership. 

Locke  retained  his  faculties  and  his  cheerfulness  to  the 
last;  but  he  grew  gradually  weaker  day  by  day.  "Few 
people,"  says  Lady  Masham,  "do  so  sensibly  see  death 
approach  them  as  he  did."  A  few  days  before  his  death 
he  received  the  sacrament  from  the  parish  minister,  pro- 
fessing his  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  his  "  sincere 
communior.'  v.'ith  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  by  whatever 
name  Christ's  followers  call  themselves."  In  the  last 
hours  he  talked  much  with  the  Mashams  about  their  eter- 
nal concerns.  As  for  himself  he  had  lived  long  enough, 
and  enjoyed  a  happy  life;  but  he  looked   forward  to  a 
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better.  At  IcTic'tli,  on  tlic  afternoon  of  the  28tli  of  Oc- 
tober, the  spirit  left  hitn,  and  the  eartlily  tabernaele  was 
dissolved.  Ilia  body  is  buried  in  the  churehyard  of  Hicjh 
Laver,  in  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
.The  Latin  opita})h  on  the  wall  above  the  ton»b  was  writ- 
ten bv  hinisolf.  It  tells  us  that  he  had  lived  content  with 
his  own  insi<>iiiru'ance :  that,  brouii^ht  up  ainoniij  letters, 
he  had  advaiM.'ed  just  so  far  as  to  make  an  acceptable 
offering;  to  truth  alone :  if  the  traveller  wanted  an  exam- 
ple of  good  life,  he  would  find  one  in  the  Gospel;  if  of 
vice,  would  that  he  could  find  one  nowhere;  if  of  mortal- 
ity, there  and  everywhere. 

"His  death,"  says  Lady  Mashani,  "  was,  like  his  life, 
truly  pious,  yet  natural,  easy,  and  unatTected ;  nor  can 
time,  I  thiidc,  ever  produce  a  more  eminent  example  of 
reason  and  religion  than  he  was,  living  and  dying." 


Oc- 
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I    . 


"Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee,"  says  Locke  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Reader,  "  with  the  liistory  of  this  Essay^  I 
should  tell  thee  that  five  or  six  friends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,  and  discoursiii(>;  on  a  subject  very  remote  from 
this,  found  tliemselvcs  (|uickly  at  a  stand  by  tlie  diflicul- 
ties  that  rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had  a  while  puzzled 
ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those 
doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thou^jhts  that 
we  took  a  wrong  course ;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine 
our  own  abilities,  and  sec  wliat  objects  our  understandings 
were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to 
the  company,  who  all  readily  assented;  and  thoreu{)on  it 
was  agreed  tliat  this  sliould  bo  our  first  inquiry." 

This  passage  may  servo  not  only  to  describe  the  occa- 
sion of  Locke's  Essaijy  but  also  to  indicate  the  circum- 
stance which  constitutes  the  peculiar  merit  and  originali- 
ty of  Locke  as  a  philosopher.  The  science  whicli  we  now 
call  Psychology,  or  the  study  of  mind,  had  hitherto,  amongst 
modern  writers,  been  almost  exclusively  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  other  branches  of  speculation.  Some  ex- 
ception must,  indeed,  be  made  in  favour  of  llobbes  and 
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Gasscndi,  Descartes  and  Spinoza;  but  all  these  authors 
treated  the  questions  of  psychology  somewhat  cursorily, 
while  the  two  former  seem  usually  to  have  had  in  view 
the  illustration  of  some  favourite  position  in  physics  or 
ethics,  the  two  latter  the  ultimate  establishment  of  some 
proposition  relating  to  the  nature  or  attributes  of  God. 
We  may  say  then,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  Locke 
was  the  first  of  modern  writers  to  attempt  at  once  an  in- 
dependent and  a  complete  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind,  of  their  mutual  relations,  of  their  causes 
and  limits.  Ilis  object  was,  as  he  himself  phrases  it,  "to 
inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of 
belief,  opinion,  and  assent."  This  task  he  undertakes  not 
in  the  dogmatic  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  but  i.-  the 
critical  spirit  which  lie  may  be  said  to  have  almost  in- 
augurated. As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  writer  to  divest 
himself  of  prejudice,  and  to  set  to  his  work  with  a  candid 
and  open  mind,  seeking  help  and  information  from  all 
quarters,  Locke  does  so.  And  the  effect  of  his  candour 
on  his  first  readers  must  have  been  enhanced  by  the  fact, 
not  always  favourable  to  his  precision,  that,  as  far  as  he 
can,  he  throws  aside  the  technical  terminology  of  the 
schools,  and  employs  the  language  current  in  the  better 
kinds  of  ordinary  literature  and  the  well-bred  society  of 
his  time.  The  absence  of  pedantry  and  of  parti  pris  in  a 
philosophical  work  was  at  that  time  so  rare  a  recommen- 
dation that,  no  doubt,  these  characteristics  contributed 
largely  to  the  rapid  circulation  and  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  Essay. 

The  central  idea,  which  dominates  Locke's  work,  is  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience.  But  this 
does  not  strike  us  so  much  as  a  thesis  to  be  maintained 
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as  a  conclusion  arrived  at  after  a  vast  amount  of  patient 
thouglit  and  inquiry.  Have  we  any  ideas  independent  of 
experience?  or,  as  Locke  phrases  it,  are  there  any  Innate 
Principles  in  the  mind  ? 

"  It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men  that  there  are  in 
the  Understanding  certain  Innate  Principles,  some  Primary  Notions, 
Koivai  evvoiai,  characters,  as  it  were,  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
which  the  Soul  receives  in  its  very  tirst  being  and  brings  into  the 
world  with  it." 

This  is  tlie  opinion  which  Locke  examines  and  refutes 
in  tlie  first,  or  introductory,  book  of  the  EsHuy.  It  has 
often  been  objected  that  he  mistakes  and  exaggerates  the 
position  which  he  is  attacking.  And  so  far  as  liis  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Descartes,  is  concerned  (tliough  to 
what  extent  Locke  has  him  in  mind,  liis  liabit  of  not 
referring  to  other  authors  by  name  prevents  us  from 
knowing),  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  For  Descartes, 
though  he  frequently  employs  and  accepts  tlie  expression 
"  innate  notions  "  or  "  innate  ideas,"  concedes,  as  so  many 
philosophers  of  the  same  school  have  done  since,  that  this 
native  knowledge  is  only  implicit,  and  requires  definite 
experiences  to  elicit  it.  Thus,  in  his  notes  on  the  l*ro- 
gramme  of  Regius,  he  expressly  compares  these  innate 
notions  or  ideas  with  the  nobility  which  is  characteristic 
of  certain  ancient  stocks,  or  with  diseases,  sucli  as  gout  or 
gravel,  which  are  said  to  be  "innate"  in  certain  families, 
not  "  because  the  infants  of  those  families  suffer  from 
these  diseases  in  their  mother's  womb,  but  because  thev 
arc  born  with  a  certain  disposition  or  tendency  to  contract 
them."  Here  Descartes  seems  to  have  been  on  the  very 
point  of  stumbling  on  the  principle  of  heredity  which,  in 
the  hands  of  recent  physiologists  and  psycliologists,  has 
done  so  much  towards  reconcilino-  rival  theories  on  the 
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nature  and  origin  of  knowledge  and  clearing  up  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  attach  to  this  branch  of  speculation. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  Ijis  better-known 
works  he  often  employs  unguarded  and  unexplained  ex- 
pressions which  might  easily  suggest  the  crude  form  of 
the  a  priori  theory  attacked  by  Locke.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  with  other  authors,  such  as  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  whose  works  were  in 
general  circulation  at  the  time  when  Locke  was  compos- 
ing his  Essay.  Lord  Herbert,  though  indeed  he  acknowl- 
edges that  "  common  notions  "  (the  expression  by  which 
he  designates  a  2'>fiori  principles)  require  an  object  to 
elicit  them  into  consciousness,  seems  invariably  to  regard 
them  as  ready-made  ideas  implanted  in  the  human  mind 
from  its  very  origin.  They  are  given  by  an  independent 
faculty,  Natural  Instinct,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Internal  Sense,  External  Sense,  and  Reasoning  ("discur- 
sus"),  the  sources  of  our  other  ideas.  They  arc  to  be 
found  in  every  man,  and  universal  consent  is  the  main  cri- 
terion by  which  they  are  to  be  discriminated.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dogma  of  Innate  Ideas  and 
Innate  Principles,  in  the  form  attacked  by  Locke,  was  a 
natural,  if  not  the  legitimate,  interpretation  of  much  of  the 
philosophical  teaching  of  the  time,  and  that  it  was  prob- 
ably the  form  in  which  that  teaching  was  popularly  un- 
derstood. It  lay,  moreover,  as  Locke's  phrase  is,  along 
the  "  common  road,"  which  was  travelled  by  the  majority 
of  men  who  cared  about  speculative  subjects  at  all,  and 
from  which  it  was  novel,  and  therefore  dangerous,  to  di- 
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The  most  effective,  perhaps,  of  Locke's  arguments 
aorainst  this  doctrine  is  his  challenije  to  the  advocates  of 
Innate  Principles  to  produce  them,  and  show  what  and 
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how  many  they  are.  Did  men  find  such  innate  proposi- 
tions stamped  on  their  minds,  nothing  coukl  be  more  easy 
than  this.  "There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  their 
number  than  thevc  is  about  the  number  of  our  fingers; 
and  'tis  like,  then,  every  system  would  be  ready  to  give 
them  us  by  tale."  Now  "  'tis  enougli  to  make  one  suspect 
that  the  supposition  of  such  innate  principles  is  but  an 
opinion  taken  up  at  random;  since  those  who  talk  so 
confidently  of  them  arc  so -sparing  to  tell  us  which  they 
are."  (Bk.  I.,  ch.  iii.,  §  14.)  The  great  majority,  indeed, 
of  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  innate  principles 
and  ideas  attempt  no  enumeration  of  them.  Those  who 
do  attempt  such  an  enumeration  differ  in  the  lists  which 
they  draw  up,  and,  moreover,  as  Locke  shows  in  the  case 
of  the  five  practical  principles  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  give  no  suflflcient  reason  why  many  other  proposi- 
tions, which  they  regard  as  secondary  and  derived,  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  same  rank  with  the  so-called  in- 
nate principles,  which  they  assume  to  be  primary  and  in- 
dependent. Locke  is  here  treading  on  safer  ground  than 
in  many  of  his  other  criticisms.  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
impossible  clearly  to  discriminate  between  those  proposi- 
tions which  are  axiomatic  and  those  which  are  derived — 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  theory  which  Locke  is  combat- 
ing, between  those  which  are  innate  and  those  which  are 
adventitious.  Race,  temperament,  mental  capacity,  habit, 
education,  produce  such  differences  between  man  and  man 
that  a  proposition  which  to  one  man  appears  self-evident 
and  unquestionable  will  by  another  be  admitted  only  af- 
ter considerable  hesitation,  while  a  third  will  regard  it  as 
doubtful,  or  even  false.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  as 
Locke  does  nM,  fail  to  point  out,  with  many  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morals,  which  have  now  been  received 
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liy  so  coM'^lMnt  a  Ir.'ulilitU)  in  must  civilizcil  tirilinns  llmt 
th«\v  I\!»\('  «'<»in('  to  !»(>  rt'uartliMl  as  indcpcndt'iit  nl'  n>a«<»n, 
and.  if  not  "ini»rav(<n  on  tlio  niitjil"  from  its  l>irtli,  al  least 
o\«Mnpt  fi<>in  (liscnssion  and  niticisin.  Tlio  rirniinHlancp, 
howt'vor,  tli.at  tlicv  aro  not  nnivcisallv  at'l<no\vlt>(lir(>(|  shows 
that  to  mankind  in  ^(MUMal,  at  any  rato,  llicy  ar«>  not  axi 
omatio,  and  that,  liowovcv  rh>ar  and  convincinii;  the  reasons 
for  th(Mn  may  h(>,  at  all  evetils  those*  veas^im  reipiin*  to 
he  stated.  It  was  this  d(Mermined  and  vijnorons  protest 
against  nuiltiplyino;  assumptions  and  attemjilinu,  t<»  with- 
draw a  \ast  tna^s  of  propositions,  both  spceniative  and 
praetieal,  from  the  eontrol  and  revision  of  reason,  that, 
]>erhaps,  (>onstitnted  the  most  distinetivt»  and  v.ahiahle  part 
of  lioelv(*'s  teaehine". 

llavinsx  eleared  from  his  paili  tlie  theory  of  Innate 
rrineijiles,  Loeke  proceeds,  in  the  Seeond  l»ook,  to  intjnire 
how  th(^  mind  eomes  to  he  furtdshed  with  its  knowKMJire. 
Availino-  himsi^lf  of  a  metaphor  whieh  had  heen  common- 
ly em]>l.>y(^d  by  the  Stoios,  hnt  whieh  reaches  as  far  hacdv 
as  Aristotle  and  Tlato,  and  even  as  .Ksehylns,  he  compares 
the  mind  to  "white  paper,  void  o\'  all  characters,  without 
any  ideas."  and  then  asks: 

"Wht^iuv  oomos  it  l>v  that  vast  store,  wliidi  the  Itiisy  and  txxiixl- 
loss  Kauev  o\'  Man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost  »>n(iless  variety? 
Whonoo  lias  it  all  the  luatorials  of  Keason  and  KiioAvlt'df.';!'!'  To 
this  I  answiM"  in  one  word,  from  Kr/m-inxr :  In  that  all  oin-  knowl- 
odjro  is  fo\niilod  ;  and  from  that  it  ultimately  deriv(>M  itself.  Our 
observation  em]iloyod  either  about  oxlerjial  or  sensil)li>  objects,  or 
about  th(^  internal  operations  of  our  minds  perceived  and  retlected 
on  by  our  selves,  is  that  which  suj^jilios  our  Uuderstandini;s  with  all 
the  materials  of  thinkinir.  These  two  are  the  Fo\ndains  of  Knowl- 
edjrc  from  which  all  the  ideas  wo  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do 
ppring." 
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"  I'IkI,  (iiii  Si  ihi'^.  imiivi  I'Jfnil  iil  mil  |iiii  liiiilin  sfii-iMc  nlijcctM, 
do  cnnvj'v  iiMn  llii'  mind  Mfvciiil  distinct.  |i«'rc«'|ition«  of  ihiiiy'«,  nv 
I'oidint;  to  tltojf  viuioiH  wiivm  in  wliicli  tlio^c  ol»ji'»'t<<  do  (ilTiTt  tlii-rn. 
And  tliiiM  \M'  cMMii'  liv  tliom*  Idcns  we  linvi-  <d  Vdlow,  Wliid',  llcnt, 
Cold.  Siill,  llinij,  lliltci,  Swell,  mid  nil  llio-Jr-  wliidi  wf  cull  Scn<«il»|«« 
(^Miilititv)^  wiiii  li  wlu'ii  I  miv  (lie  sciHci  convey  into  tln'  miii'l,  I  niMifi 
tlicv  IVoiii  cxtciiiiil  olijccl><  convey  into  llie  mind  wlmt  ino'lnci  ^  tlir-rn 
tlMHc  l'eiee|ilioiH.  Tlii^  j^reiif  miilice  (d  ino-it  of  Hie  Id*  us  we  lidVf, 
depending  wliolly  ii|ioti  our  sen«e?<,  iind  derived  hy  tlicrn  to  tlio  I'n- 
deisliin-liiiL',  I  cull  SKNSATION." 

"  Mecomllv,  llie  oilier  Koiintiiiii,  from  wlii'li  Kx|ieiienre  fui  iii-;lMl'i 
tlie  I'nderMldndiiijf  with  Idcns,  i-<  the  perception  id  llie  operntiorm 
oioiir  own  mind^  within  im,  (H  it,  is  eniployed  nliont,  the  ideiM  it  hftfl 
^<\t  ;  uhirh  operiitioicJ,  when  the  soul  comis  to  reflect  on  (ind  con- 
sider, do  fiiiiii-ili  the  I'nileisliindint;  with  (mother  set.  of  i'ieiH  wliieh 
could  not  lie  liiid  from  thint;M  without;  iind  pmcIi  ore  I'erception, 
Tliinltiiur,  Monlilinif,  Ih-lieviii}.',,  Keiisoninjr,  Knowini;,  Wiliint;?,  iind  nil 
the  dilTeiriil  itctinj^M  of  oni  own  mind-),  which  we  h.^int^  i  oifcioiH  of, 
iii\d  olKcivin^  in  our  sclvc-^,  do  from  the^e  receive  into  our  ('iidcr- 
Hliindiii;:'*  im  distinct,  ideiia  us  we  do  from  hod1e3  (ilTcctin:^  our  senses. 
This  Honri'c  of  idcns  every  mnii  Iwis  wholly  in  himself.  And  t.hoiif^h 
it,  Vi»»  not  sense,  ns  linviiijf  nothin^r  to  do  with  external  olijects,  yet,  it 
is  very  like  it,  niid  mi^hi  properly  cnoii<!;h  he  cnlled  Internul  S^-nsc. 
Hut  ns  I  cull  the  other  SniHufin,,,  so  F  cull  this  l{KKf,K('T[ON',  the 
iih'iis  it  nll'ords  heint^  such  only  ns  the  mind  ^ets  hy  rcflcctinj^  fin  its 
own  opciiilions  within  itself.  My  lleflectirm,  t'nen,  in  the  followiri}/ 
pnrt,  of  this  I)iscoiirse,  I  would  he  iindi  rstood  to  mcfiii  thfit,  notice 
wliic'i  tlie  mind  tnUes  of  its  own  operntions  nnd  the  mfmncr  of  them, 
hy  renson  whereof  there  come  to  he  Idens  of  these  operntions  in  the 
Understnndiiif^.  Tlicsf;  two,  I  sny,  nnmely,  <'xternfil  mnterifil  thint^s, 
as  the  ohjects  of  Sensation,  and  the  op(!ratif»ns  f)f  our  own  mind.s 
within,  as  the  (thjei'ts  of  Kefleetion,  are  to  me  the  only  f»ri[<inai3  from 
whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  heirinninf^.  Toe  term  operfttion.^ 
here  I  use  in  a  lar{^('  sense,  as  com|)re. cndinj^  not  harely  the  action.^ 
of  the  mind  aliout  its  ideas,  hut  some  sort  of  passions  arising;  some- 
times from  them,  such  as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arising 
fioni  any  thouf^ht." 

"Tho  Understanding  seems  to  mc  not  to  have  the  lea.st  glimmer- 
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Ing  of  uny  ideas  wlilch  it  cloth  not  rotoivo  from  one  of  tlicso  two. 
Kxtcmal  objects  furnish  tlic  iniiid  with  the  ideas  of  scnsihle  (jimli- 
ties,  whieli  are  all  those  different  ptrcoptions  they  produce  in  us ; 
and  the  mind  furnishes  the  Understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own  op- 
erations."    (Hk.  II.,  ch.  i.,  §^  2-5.) 

In  denvini;;  our  knowledge  from  two  distinct  sources, 
Sensation  and  llcflcction,  Locke  is  advancing  a  position 
altogether  different  from  that  of  what  is  properly  called 
the  Sensationalist  school  of  philosophers,  (jlassendi  and 
llobbes  before  him,  Condillac  and  Ilelvetius  after  him, 
found  the  ultimate  source  of  all  our  knowledge  in  the 
impressions  of  sense.  The  emphatic  words  of  llobbes, 
standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  Leviathan,  are: — "The 
original  of  all  the  thoughts  of  men  is  that  which  we  call 
Sense,  for  there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which 
hath  not  at  first,  totally  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon 
the  organs  of  sense."  And  Condillac,  aiming  at  a  theory 
still  more  simple,  derives  from  sensations  not  only  all  our 
knowledge  but  all  our  faculticvS.  "The  other  fountain," 
then,  of  Locke  has,  we  must  recollect,  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance as  distinguishing  his  psychology  from  that  of  the 
sensationalist  writers  who  preceded  and  who  followed  him. 
His  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  may  fairly  be  call- 
ed an  experiential,  but  it  cannot  with  any  truth  be  called  a 
sensationalist  theory. 

The  rest  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Essay  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  the  attemot  to  enumerate  our  simple  ideas 
of  Sensation  and  Reflection,  and  to  resolve  into  them  our 
other  ideas,  however  complex.  To  follow  Locke  into 
these  details  would  be  to  re-write  the  Essaij.  I  propose 
simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  sa- 
lient points. 

Of  "  Simple  Ideas  of  Sensation,"  some  "  come  into  our 
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minds  by  one  Sense  only."  Such  are  tlie  various  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  and  snu-lls,  Ilcat  and  Cold,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  Resistance  or  Iinpenetr.ihility,  wliich  Locke  denom- 
inates Solidity.  "  The  Ideas  wc  get  by  more  than  one 
sense  are  of  Sp.ice  or  Extension,  Figure,  Rest,  and  Mo- 
tion." 

The  "  Simple  Ideas  of  Reflection,"  which  the  mind  ac- 
quires, when  "  it  turns  its  view  inward  upon  itself,  and 
observes  its  own  actions  about  those  ideas  it  has  received 
from  without,"  are  mainly  two,  namely.  Perception  or 
Thinkini;,  and  Volition  or  Willinc:. 

"  There  bo  other  simple  ideas,  wliich  convey  themselves 
into  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  Sensation  and  Reflection, 
namely,  Pleasure  or  Deliujht,  I'ain  or  Uneasiness,  I'ower, 
Existence,  Unity.     (Bk.  II.,  ch.  vii.,  §  1.) 

*' These  simple  ideas,  the  i  aterials  of  all  our  knowledge,  rtre  sug- 
gested and  fin-nished  to  the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways  above  men- 
tioned, namely,  Sensation  and  Iletleetion.  When  the  Understanding 
is  once  stored  with  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat, 
compare,  and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so 
can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  most  exalted  Wit  or  enlarged  Understanding,  by  any  quick- 
ness or  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea 
in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned.  Nor  can 
any  force  of  the  Understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there :  the  do- 
minion of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  understanding,  being 
much-what  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great  world  of  visible  things, 
wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no 
farther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are  made  to 
his  hand,  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the  least  particle 
of  new  matter  or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being. 
The  same  inability  will  every  one  find  in  himself  who  shall  go  about 
to  fashion  in  his  Understanding  any  simple  idea  not  received  in  by 
his  senses  from  external  objects  or  by  reflection  from  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind  about  them."     (Bk.  II.,  ch.  ii.,  g  2.) 
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In  tl(o  rtMM^ptiof,  of  these  simple  itleas,  l/oeke  reiraidw 
\\\o  nntid  M«  n'.eveh  pMHsivi*.  H  cm  iio  more  refuse  to 
luive  them,  alter  oj- Mot  them  out,  Ilia?)  a  mirror  ean  refuse 
to  reeei\(>,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  imau'es  relleelcd  oil  it. 
'l'h»^  1 'ntierstandinu",  hefon^  the*  eiitranee  of  simple  ideas,  is 
like  a  dark  room,  and  (External  and  internal  s<>iis,'ilion  are 
the  '.vindows  l>v  whieh  lii»ht.  is  let  in  Hiit  wIumi  llie  liulit 
has  on<^*  p(MnMrat(Mi  into  this  dark  reeess,  th(>  'tiderstand 
iniv  has  an  .ahnosi  nnlimited  po\»-er  of  modifvinu;  and 
transforminj)-  il  It  ean  create  eomjdex  ideas.  ;iiid  that,  in 
an  intimt<^  v.ariety,  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  and  this  it  does 
ehietly  1>\  oondnninLV,  comparing,  and  s(>[»aratinir  them. 

"Tliis  shows  man's  p()«(M',  and  its  way  of  opcrntion,  (o  Itr  imicli 
wlial  llio  s;nii(^  in  (lie  niateni'.l  and  intfllecfnal  world.  For  (lio  ma- 
nM'ials  in  1>olli  IxMiig  snoh  as  lie  lias  no  p  .,i  over,  cillicr  )o  nialvo 
n'  (l(*s<vo\.  all  tliat  man  ean  do  is  (Mllior  (o  nnilc  llicm  loi^cllirr,  or 
to  set  tliom  h\  OIK'  anotluM,  or  wholly  separatt*  them."  (MU.  II.,eli. 
xii..  ijl.) 

The  otnnplex  id«\'is  are  elassilied  un(h>r  lhre(>  heads, 
modes,  which  may  he  either  simple  or  :nixed,  siihstanees, 
and  relit  ions.  Here,  l:o\vevcr,  my  analysis  mnsl.  stop,  and 
I  must,  C(M'.tent  myself  with  g'ivinj:;  a  few  exam|>les  of  the 
manner  in  which  T>ocke  attempts  to  res*)lve  "com[)lex 
ideas"  into  "simple"  ones. 

The  idea  of  Tntinity,  t*>  take  one  of  his  mosi  ec^lehraied 
resolutions,  is  merely  a  sim]>le  nnxle  of  (^iia?itilv,  as  Im- 
mensity is  a  simple  mode  of  Space,  and  ICternity  of  Dura- 
tion. All  alike  arc  ucji^ativo  ideas,  arisinix  whenever  we 
allow  the  mind  "an  endless  proeression  of  thouoht,"  with- 
out any  elTort  to  arrest  it.  "How  often  soever"  a  man 
doubles  an  unit  (^f  space,  bo  it  a  "  mile,  or  diameter  of  the 
carti).  or  of  the  Orhis  .]fa<jnus,''  or  anv  otherwise  inulti- 
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|>l'i('4  it,  "lie  I'mdn  tlial,  Mftor  lie  li/is  ••nfiliniKMl  Hiin  «|(tiil»- 
linir  ill  lii'A  tl|Mn(^llt^  Mini  cnlMi'Td  liis  idrji  an  iniicli  fm  li«; 
)»)c!i'^<'»,  Im'  Ii!h  ii't  iiinr(>  rcMsoii  to  Ktop,  tioi'  is  (me  ji»t,  ricar- 
vv  llic  (>iiil  mI'  siicIi  additiofi,  tliaii  lin  was  rf,  first,  srttinir 
out  ;  tlio  power  of  (Mil,»rKin(r  liis  idea  of  Hp'trd  liy  fartlicr 
additions  n»maiiiitifr  still  tli(^  saiiic,  Im«  Ihmico  t/tkoH  idea  (d 
i!iliiiil(>  spa<M>."     (i;k.  11.,  (di.  xvii.,  g  :\.) 

Willi  tlir  idea  of  **  Sniistancr "  [jo(d<«»  is  faiily  liafllcfj. 
If  W(>  ('^alnilM>  onr  idea  <^)f  a  liorsr,  a  iiiaTi,  a  |tic»(>  of  »^old, 
tVc,  wo  ar<>  aldo  to  rnsoivc?  it  into  r,  himiiIxt  of  simpio  idoas, 
Hindi  as  cxtonsiofi,  fiir'in',  solidity,  vv«'i(.dit,  <'(doiir,  tVr,,  co- 
rxislinir  tojrctlir'r.  Tnit,  arcordini<  to  fiooko,  who,  in  tliLs 
iTspiwt,  was  iiirrcly  followintr  in  tlin  track  of  ilic  ^morally 
rcMM'ivrd  philosopliy  of  liis  time,  then!  is,  in  addition  to  all 
ili(»s(>  <pialitirH,  a  HubHtrntnut,  in  wiii»di  tlicy  inlicic,  or,  to 
us(»  liis  own  lanfrnajro,  "  wlicrcin  tlicy  <Io  mibwist,  and  from 
wirpdi  tlicy  do  rcsidt."  Now  of  tlio  various  <jna!ifi<'s  wo 
<'an  form  a  ricar  idea  and  ^iv(!  a  mctn;  or  loss  intcllijriMn 
aoooiinl.  IJiit  oan  w(«  form  a  olcar  idea  or  ^ivo  an  into! 
liirildo  acoount  of  tlu;  Milistratnm  ?  Txirko  licif^  is  l»old 
onoiit^li  to  break  iA'^  from  tin;  ortliod:  x  doctrine  of  the 
tiino,  and  coiifoss  candidly  that  we  cannot.  The  idea  of 
this  Suhstratnni  or  Sid>stanc,e,  is  a  "confiiHod  i<lea  of  sf>mf!- 
thiiiLJ  to  wlii<di  the  (pialities  hehjnLC,  and  in  which  they  snh- 
Hist."  The  name  Siihstan(;e  ({enotes  a  Snpf)ort,  "  thonr^h 
it  bo  certain  wo  hav(^  no  cloar  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thincr 
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"So  that  if  iitiy  one  will  cxiinrme  liiinsclf  coiic«Tiiin^  tiin  notion  of 
p»re  Substance  in  general,  Ih'  will  find  lie  lias  no  other  idea  of  it  at 
iill  but  only  a  su|>poHition  of  lie  knows  not  wliat  Siipfiort  of  such 
(pialities  which  are  capable  of  producini.;  Kirnple  iileuH  in  us ;  which 
qualities  are  commonly  calleil  Aceidents.  ff  any  one  should  tx;  ask- 
ed what  is  tlie  subject  wherein  (/'olour  or  Weif^ht  inhorcH,  he  would 
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have  nothing;  to  say  but  the  solid  extended  parts.  And  if  he  were 
demanded  what  is  it  that  SoHdity  and  Extension  inhere  in,  lie  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indian  who,  sayin;^  that  the 
world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant, '.  as  asked  what  the  eli'phant 
rested  on?  To  which  his  answer  was,  a  great  tortoise.  Hut,  being 
again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  support  to  the  broad-backed  tor- 
toise, replied,  something,  he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  where  we  use  words  without  having  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  we  talk  like  children ;  who,  being  questioned  what  such 
a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  satisfactory  answer, 
That  it  is  something ;  which  in  truth  signifies  no  more,  when  so  used, 
cither  by  children  or  men,  but  that  they  know  not  what,  and  that  the 
thing  they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of  is  what  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it  and  in  the 
dark."     '    ...  II.,ch.  xxiii.,  §  2.) 


4-. 


No  wonder  that  the  next  step  in  philosophy  was  to  get 
rid  aitogether  of  this  "  something,  we  know  not  wliat." 
For,  if  we  know  not  what  it  is,  how  do  we  know  that  it 
exists,  and  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  Schools?  This 
step  was  taken  by  Berkeley,  as  respects  natter,  and  by 
Hume  the  same  negative  criticism  wliich  Berkelcv  confines 
to  matter  was  boldly,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  less  suc- 
cessfully and  legitimately  extended  to  mind.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  his  cxpresr«  assurance  to  the  contrary,  we 
should  often  be  tempted  to  think  that  Locke  himself  re- 
garded this  distinction  of  Substance  and  Accident,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  it  affects  Matter  and  its  attributes,  as  untenable, 
and  was  anxious  to  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  "  unknown  somewhat." 

In  this  chapter,  Locke  maintains  that  there  is  no  more 
difficulty,  if  indeed  so  mucli,  in  the  notion  of  immaterial 
spirit  as  of  body.  "  Our  idea  of  Body,  as  I  think,  is  an 
extended  solid  substance,  capable  of  communicating  motion 
by  impulse ;  and  our  idea  of  our  Soul,  as  an  immater'al 
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Spirit,  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of 
exciting  motion  in  body  by  Will  or  Thouoht."  (>$  22.) 
Now,  it  is  "  no  more  a  contradiction  that  Thinkinu'  sliould 
exist  separate  and  independent  from  Solidity,  than  it  is  a 
contradiction  that  Solidity  should  exist  separate  and  inde- 
pendent from  Thinking,  they  being  both  but  sim[)le  ideas 
independent  one  from  another.  And,  having  as  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  in  us  of  Thinkins:  as  of  Solidity,  I  know  not 
why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking  thing  without 
solidity,  that  is  immaterial,  to  exist,  as  a  solid  thing  with- 
out thinking,  that  is  matter,  to  exist;  especially  since  it  is 
no  harder  to  conceive  how  Thinking  should  exist  without 
Matter,  than  how  Matter  sliould  think."     (§  32.) 

In  the  Fourth  Book  (ch.  iii.,  §  6),  however,  l»e  gave 
great  scandal  by  suggesting  the  possibility  that  Matter 
might  think,  that  it  was  not  much  more  repugnant  to  our 
conceptions  tliat  God  might,  if  he  pleased,  "  superadd  to 
Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  should  su- 
peradd to  it  another  substance  with  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing." At  the  same  time,  he  regarded  it  as  no  less  than  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  Matter,  "  which  is  evident- 
ly in  its  own  nature  void  of  sense  and  thought,"  should 
be  the  "  eternal  first  thinking  Being,"  or  God  Himself ; 
and,  in  his  First  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  ho 
grants  that  in  us  (as  distinguished  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals) it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  "  think- 
ing substance"  is  immaterial.  Materialism,  therefore,  as 
ordinarily  understood,  is  certainly  no  part  of  Locke's 
system. 

In  discussing  the  idea  of  Substance,  Locke  seems  gen- 
erally to  be  thinking  more  of  Matter  than  Mind.  But,  in 
an  early  part  of  the  Essay  (Bk.  II.,  cli.  xiii.,  §  18),  he  vr  ,- 
riglitly  begs  those  who  talk  so  much   of  Substance  "  to 
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consider  whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite 
incomprehensible  God,  to  finite  Spirit,  and  to  Body,  it  he 
in  the  same  sense,  and  whether  it  stands  for  the  same  idea, 
when  each  of  those  three  so  different  beinos  arc  called 
Substances."  As  applied  respectively  to  Matter  and  to 
Mind  (whether  finite  or  infinite),  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
word  Substance  assumes  a  very  different  meanini^,  and 
that  the  absurdities  which  it  is  possible  to  fix  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  Matter  and  its  attributes  bv  no  means 
extend  to  the  distinction  between  Mind  and  its  operations. 
For  an  union  of  certain  forces  or  powers  affecting  our 
organisms  in  certain  ways  seems  to  exhaust  our  concep- 
tion of  external  objects  (the  notion  of  externality,  I  con- 
ceive, being  quite  independent  of  that  of  the  Substrate 
"matter"),  but  no  similar  enumeration  of  mental  acts  and 
feelings  seems  adequately  to  take  the  place  of  that  *'  Self," 
or  "  I,"  of  which  wo  regard  these  as  merely  phases  and 
modifications.  It  would  much  conduce  to  clearness  in 
philosophical  discussions  if,  at  least  amongst  those  who 
admit  the  dualism  of  matter  and  mind,  the  word  Sub- 
stance, whenever  applied  to  incorporeal  objects,  were  re- 
placed by  the  word  Mind,  and,  whenever  applied  to  corpo- 
real objects,  by  the  word  Matter. 


The  Second  Book  closes,  in  the  Fourth  and  subsequent 
editions,  with  a  short  but  very  interesting  Chapter  on  the 
"Association  of  Ideas."  The  student  of  Mental  Philos- 
ophy will  find  It  instructive  to  compare  this  Chapter  with 
the  previous  account  given  by  Hobbes  {Human  Nature^ 
ch.  iv. ;  Leviathan,  Pt.  I.,  ch.  iii.),  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
count given  by  Hume  {Human  Nature,  Pt.  I.,  §  4  ;  Uosaijs 
on  Human  Understand  in ff,  §  3),  of  the  same  phenomena. 
Locke  appears  to  have  been  the  first  author  to  use  the 
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exact'  expression  "Association  of  Ideas,"  and  it  is  curious 
to  find  in  this  chapter  (§  5)  tiie  word  "  inseparable,"  so 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  recent  works  on  psychology,  al- 
ready applied  to  desis^nate  certain  kinds  of  association. 
Some  ideas,  indeed,  have,  he  says,  a  natural  correspondence, 
but  others,  that  "  in  themselves  arc  not  at  all  of  kin," 
"come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minds  that  one  no 
sooner  at  anv  time  comes  into  the  understandinix  than  the 
whole  Gang,  always  inseparable,  show  themselves  too-ether." 
The  following  passage  on  what  may  be  called  the  asso- 
ciations of  antipatliy  affords  a  good  instance  of  Locke's 
power  of  homely  and  apposite  illustration : 

"Many  cbiklren  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at  school  to  their 
books  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join  those  ideas  together,  that  a 
book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the 
study  and  use  of  them  all  their  lives  after;  and  thus  reading  be- 
comes a  tormeuc  to  them,  which  otlierwise  possibly  they  might  have 
made  the  great  pleasure  of  their  lives.  There  are  rooms  convenient 
enough,  that  some  men  cannot  study  in,  and  fashions  of  vessels, 
which  though  never  so  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which  are  annexed 
to  them  and  make  them  offensive.  And  who  is  there  that  hath  not 
observed  some  man  to  flag  at  the  appearance  or  in  the  company  of 
some  certain  person  not  otherwise  superior  to  him,  but  because,  hav- 
ing once  on  some  occasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority 
and  distance  goes  along  with  that  of  the  person,  and  he  that  has 
been  thus  subjected  is  not  able  to  separate  them." 

Had  Locke's  Essay  ended  with  the  Second  Book,  we 
should  hardly  have  detected  in  it  any  incompleteness.     It 

'  Sir  W.  Hamilton  refers  to  La  Chambre  {St/steme  dc  VAme:  Paris, 
1664)  as  having  anticipated  Locke  in  the  use  of  this  expression.  In 
Liv.  IV.,  ch.  ii.,  art.  9,  La  Chambre  speaks  of  "1'  Union  et  la  Liaison 
des  Images,"  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  approaches  any  nearer  to  the 
now  established  phraseology. 
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miglit  have  boon  roi^anlcd  as  an  analytical  work  on  tlio 
iiaturo  and  origin  of  our  ideas,  or,  in  otlier  words,  on  Iho 
clcinonts  of  our  knowicMlij;!'.  I'licni  arc,  however,  a  tiiird 
and  fourth  book — tlie  former  tnjatinjj;  "  Of  Words,"  the 
hitter  "Of  Knowledu^e  and  Opiir  ^n."  Ijocke's  notion  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  that,  after  treatinu;  of  "  bh'as,"  main- 
ly as  regarded  in  themselves,  it  was  desirable  to  consider 
them  as  condnned  in  .ludgments  or  Propositions,  and  to 
estimate  the  various  degrees  of  assent  which  we  giv»^  or 
ought  to  give  to  such  judgments,  when  fornu'd.  The 
Fourth  r>ook  thus,  to  a  certalii  extent,  takes  the  place,  and 
was  probably  designed  to  take  the  place,  of  the  liOgii;  of 
the  Schools.  *' liut,"  to  quote  IiOck(>'s  own  language  in 
the  Abstract  of  the  Lsmy,  "  when  I  came  a  little  nearer  to 
consider  the  nature  and  manner  of  human  knowledge,  I 
found  it  had  so  mucli  to  do  with  propositions,  and  that 
words,  either  bv  custom  or  necessitv,  were  so  mixed  with 
it,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discourse  of  knowledge  with 
that  clearness  wc  should,  without  saving  somcthinii'  first 
of  words  and  language." 

The  last  three  Chapters  of  the  Third  I>ook  arc  remark- 
able for  their  sound  sense,  and  mav  still  be  read  with  the 
greatest  advantage  by  all  who  wish  to  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  the  delusions  produced  by  misleading  or  in- 
adequate language — those  "Idola  Fori"  which  IJacon  de- 
scribes as  the  most  troublesome  of  the  pbantoms  which 
beset  tlie  mind  in  its  searcb  for  truth.  Some  of  the  best 
and  freshest  of  Locke's  tho\ights,  indeed,  are  to  be  found 
in  this  book,  and  especially  in  the  less  technical  parts  of  it. 

The  Fourth  Book,  under  the  iicad  of  Knowledge,  treats 
of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  topics :  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  its  degrees,  its  extent,  and  reality  ;  of  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  Universal  Propositions ;    of  the  logical 
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axioms,  or  laws  of  tlioiiLciit ;  of  tlio  evidence!  for  the,  cx- 
istc'iico  of  a  (iod;  of  l^iit!;  ;;:i(l  Reason;  of  the  I  h'LCrees 
of  Assent ;  of  I'jntliusiasin  ;  of  Krror.  Into  these,  attract- 
ive re^i(»ns  it  is  inipossilde  that  I  can  foih)W  my  author, 
but  the  reader  who  wislies  t(»  see  examj>Ies  of  IiO(d<<i'H 
stron;,^  practical  sense  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  un<h'rstand 
the  popniarity  so  soon  J'lid  so  constantly  accorded  to  the 
EsHdii,  should  make  r.cciuaintance  at  least  with  the  four 
ciia[)ters  last  named. 
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From  the  task  of  description  T  now  pass  to  that  of 
criticism,  thoni^h  this  must  be  confined  within  still  narrow- 
er limits  than  the  former,  and  indeed,  aujoni^st  the  multi- 
plicity of  subjects  whicli  invite  attention,  I  nuist  confine 
myself  to  one  only:  the  account  of  the  ultimate  orie;in 
of  our  knowledi^e,  wljich  forms  the  main  subject  of  the 
Essat/. 

Lo(dcc,  as  wo  liave  seen,  derived  all  our  knowledi;e  from 
Experience.  ]>ut  experience,  with  him,  was  simply  the 
experience  of  the  indivicUial.  In  (»rder  to  acquire  this  ex- 
perience, it  was  indeed  necessary  that  wo  sliould  liave  cer- 
tain "iidierent  faculties."  J>ut  of  those  "faculties"  lie 
u;ivcs  no  other  account  than  that  God  has  *'•  furnished  "  or 
"  endued"  us  with  them.  Thus,  the  Dcus  ex  machina  was 
as  much  an  acknowledged  necessity  in  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,  and  was,  in  fact,  almost  as  frequently  invoked,  as 
in  tliat  of  his  antagonists.  Fs  there  any  natural  account 
to  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  have  these 
"  faculties,"  of  tlic  extraordinary  facility  we  possess  of  ac- 
quiring" simple  and  forming  complex  ideas,  is  a  question 
whicb  he  a[)pcars  never  to  have  put  to  liimsclf.  Inquiries 
of  this  kind,  however,  we  must  recollect^  were  foreign  to 
the  men  of  his  generation,  and,  in  fact,  have  only  recently 
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become  a  recoi^nizcd  branch  of  mental  philosophy,  llcncc 
it  was  that  his  system  loft  so  much  imexplainod.  Not 
only  the  very  circumstance  that  we  have  "  inhcicnt  facul- 
ties "  at  all,  but  the  wide  differences  of  natural  capacity 
which  we  observe  between  one  man  or  race  and  another, 
and  the  verv  -^arly  period  at  which  there  sprins;  up  in  the 
mind  such  notions  as  those  of  space,  time,  equality,  causal- 
ity, and  the  like,  are  amon<xst  the  many  difliculties  which 
Locke's  theory,  in  its  bare  and  unipialiticd  form,  fails  sat' 
isfactorily  to  answer.  It  was  thus  comp;iratively  easy  for 
Kant  to  show  that  the  problctn  of  the  orii^iii  of  knowl- 
edge could  not  be  left  where  Locke  }iad  left  it ;  tiiat  our 
(/  j)ostiriori  cxpeviences  presuppose  and  are  only  inteilitJ^i- 
ble  throujfli  certain  a  priori  perceptions  and  concf  ptions 
which  the  mind  itself  imposes  upon  thotn  ;  or,  to  use  more 
accurate  language,  throuu;!!  cQfinUi  a  priori  elements  in  our 
perceptions  and  conceptions,  wliich  the  mind  contributes 
from  itself.  Thus  the  child  appears,  as  soon  as  it  .is  capa- 
ble of  recognizing  any  source  of  its  impressions,  to  rt  gard 
an  object  a»  situated  in  space,  an  event  as  happening  in 
time,  c'rcumstances  which  have  occurred  together  as  likely 
to  occur  together  again.  J>ut  Kant's  own  account  was 
defective  in  leaving  this  <V  priori  element  of  our  knowl- 
edge unexplained,  or,  at  least,  in  attempting  no  oxj)lana- 
tion  of  it.  The  mind,  according  to  him,  is  possessed  of 
certain  Forms  and  Categories,  vbich  shape  and  co-ordi- 
nate the  iipressions  received  fioW  the  extern. d  world, 
being  as  necessary  to  tlie  acquisition  (A  experience,  as  ex- 
perience is  necessary  to  eliciting  them  into  consciousness. 
But  here  his  analysis  ends,  lie  does  not  ask  how  the 
mind  comes  to  be  possessed  of  these  Forms  and  Catego- 
ries, nor  does  he  satisfactorily  detern  ine  the  precise  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  the  empirical  eleuients  of 
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knowlcdix*'.     When  stii<lyini^  liis  philosopliy,  wo  seem  ii»- 
doL'cl  to  be  onco  more  roccdini'  to  the  invsterioiis  ivtiioii 
of  Inniite  Ideas.     15ut  the   mystery  is   removed   at  least 
several  stai^es  baek,  if  we  apply  to  the  solution  of  these 
mental  problems  the  principle  of  Heredity,  wliieh  has  re- 
cently been  found  so  potent  in  elearinijf  up  many  of  the 
ditlieullies  connected  with  external  nature.     What  are  the 
"  Innate  Ideas "  of  the  older  philosophers,  or  the  Forms 
and  Cateijories  of  Kant,  but  certain  tendencies  of  the  min<l 
to  group  phenomena,  tlie  "  tieetinix  objects  of  sense,"  un- 
der certain  relations  and  regard  them    under   certain   as- 
pects?    And  why  should  these  tendencies  bo   accounted 
for  in  any  other  way  than  that  by  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  account  for  the  tendency  of  an  animal  or  plant, 
belonging  to  any  particular  species,  to  exhibit,  as  it  dcvel- 
opcs,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  species  to  wliich 
it  belongs  ?     Tiie  existence  of  the  various  mental  tenden- 
cies and  aptitudes,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
is,  in  fact,  to  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  hereditary 
transmission.     But  how  have  these  tendencies  and  apti- 
tudes come  to  be  formed  in  the  race  ?    The  most  scientific 
answer  is  that  which,  following  the  analogy  of  the  theory 
now  so  widely  admitted  with  respect  to  the  physical  struct- 
ure of  animals  and  plants,  assigns  their  fon  lation  to  the 
continuous  operation,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,-  of 
causes  acting  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly,  in  the  same 
direction — in -one  word,  of  Evolution.     This  explanation 
may  have  its  difficulties,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  an  attempt 
at  a  natural   explanation   where  no  other  su:^h   attempt 
exists,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  falling  in  with  the  expla- 
nations of  corresponding  phenomena  now  most  generally 
accepted  amongst  scieatiiic  men  in  other  departments  of 
knowledge. 
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AcconliiiLi;  t»»  tliis  theory,  tluTo  is  Ixilli  ;m  <(  priori  and 
an  //  posteriori  cK'HitMit  in  «Mir  knowlcdnc,  or,  to  s|)cak 
nioro  accurately,  tlicro  arc  both  ii  priori  and  *V  posteriori 
oonditions  ol'  our  knowing;,  tlio  (V  j^osteriori  ('»»ndition  l»c- 
inuf,  as  in  all  systonis,  indivithial  expiM'lonco,  tlio  it  priori 
condition  hcinuj  inherited  niental  aptitudes,  whicii,  as  a  rule, 
become  more  and  more  marked  and  persistent  with  each 
successive  transmission.  Now  Locke  hiys  stress  simply 
upon  the  a  posteriori  condition,  thouDjh  he  recognizes  a 
eertain  kind  of  <i  priori  eondition  in  our  "  natural  facul- 
ties," and  the  simple  Ideas  furnished  by  refleetinyj  on  their 
operations.  The  very  important  condition,  however,  of 
inherited  aptitudes  facilitatinuf  the  formation  of  certain 
general  conceptions  concurrently,  or  almost  concurrently, 
with  the  presentation  of  individual  exj)erienees,  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  as  an  clement  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
he  liad  undertaken  to  answer,  nor,  in  that  stajre  of  specu- 
lation, could  it  well  liave  done  so.  His  peculiar  contribu- 
tion to  the  task  of  solving  this  question  consisted  in  his 
skilful  and  popular  delineation  of  the  a  posteriori  element 
in  knowledge,  and  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the  insufli- 
ciency  of  the  account  of  the  a  priori  element,  as  then  com- 
monly given.  Locke's  own  theory  was  afterwards  strain- 
ed by  llumc  and  Hartley,  and  still  more  by  his  j)rofessed 
followers  iti  France,  such  as  Condillac  and  Helvetius,  till 
at  last,  in  the  opinion  of  most  co.  ipetent  judges,  it  snap- 
ped asunder.  Then,  under  the  massive,  though  often  par- 
tial and  obscure,  treatment  of  Kant,  came  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  a  priori  side  of  knowledge.  In  recent  times, 
mainly  by  aid  of  the  light  thrown  on  it  from  other  branch- 
es of  inquiry,  a  more  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  of 
psychology  has  done  much,  as  I  conceive,  towards  com- 
l)leting  a.id  reconciling  the  two  divergent  theories  wliich 
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at  ono  time  Hcciijcd  liopt'lcHsly  to  (lividc  tlio  world  ;>f  pliil- 
osopliic  thitikcrs.  And  yet,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  ulti- 
mate mystery  wliicli  surrounds  the  l»«'i;iiininL;s  of  intclleet- 
ual  life  t>n  the  j;lob(;  lias  hy  no  nu-aiis  been  removed. 

As  closely  connected  with  this  i^eneral  criticism  of 
Locke's  system,  or  rather  as  preseiitiriL;  the  defects  just 
criticised  under  another  foruj,  I  may  notice  the  tendency 
of  the  KsH(ty  to  hriuLj  into  undue  pr(»minence  the  passive 
receptivities  of  the  Mind,  and  to  iijnore  its  activity  and 
spontaneity.  TIk;  metaphor  <»f  the  (<ihnla  n/.vf/,  the  sheet 
of  "white  paper,"  once  atlmitted,  exennses  a  warpini^  in- 
iluence  over  the  whole  work.  The  author  is  so  busied 
with  the  variety  of  impressions  from  without,  that  he 
seems  soinetinu's  almost  to  iij^nore  the  rea(;tion  of  tlio 
mind  from  within.  Aiid  yet  this  one-sideness  of  Locke's 
conception  of  mind  may  easily  be  cxaixj^e rated.  "  When 
the  Uhderstandinnr  is  once  stored  with  simj)le  ideas,  it 
has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them,  even 
to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make  at  [)leasure 
new  complex  ideas."  (lik.  II.,  eh.  ii.,  §  2.)  Moreover, 
amonn;st  the  simple  ideas  themselves  are  the  ideas  of  Re- 
flection, "  bein£^  such  as  the  mind  cjcts  by  rctlectiiii^  on  its 
own  operations."  The  system,  in  fact,  assumes  an  almost 
ceaseless  activity  of  mind,  after  the  simple  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion have  once  entered  it.  liut  where  it  fails  is  in  not 
rccoffnizinG:  that  mental  reaction  which  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  even  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  themselves, 
as  well  as  that  spontaneous  activity  of  mind  which  often 
seems  to  assert  itself  independently  of  the  application  of 
any  stimulus  from  without.  Here  aojain  a  more  scientific 
psychology  than  was  possible  in  Locke's  day  comes  to 
our  aid,  and  shows,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Bain  and  other 
recent  writers,  that  the  nerves,  stored  with  energy,  often 
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(liscliartjc  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  and  th;it  niove- 
inent  is  at  ioa.st  as  much  an  oriijinal  factor  in  animal  life 
as  is  sensation,  while  sometimes  it  even  precedes  it  in 
time.  J  lad  the  constant  interaction  of  mental  activity 
and  mental  receptivity,  prodncinu;  a  compound  in  which 
it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  disentani^lo  the  elements, 
been  duly  reiiognized  by  Locke,  it  would  cert.'iinly  have 
made  his  philosophy  loss  simple,  but  it  would  have  made 
it  more  true  to  facts.  Physiolouy,  however,  was  in  his 
days  in  far  too  backward  a  state  itself  to  throw  much 
light  upon  Psycholoiry.  And  the  reaction  aijjainst  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas  naturally  led  to  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  influences  of  external  circumstances,  of 
education  and  habit,  were  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of 
the  native  powers,  or  as  they  might  more  appropriately  be 
called  the  inheritca  aptitudes,  and  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  mind. 

Here,  tempting  as  it  is  to  follow  my  author  along  the 
many  tracks  of  psychological,  metaphysical,  and  l(.)gical 
discussion  which  he  always  pursues  with  sagacity,  candour, 
and  good  sense,  if  not  always  with  the  consistency  and 
profundity  which  we  should  require  from  later  writers, 
ray  criticism  must  necessarily  end. 

Before,  liowever,  finally  dismissing  the  Essaijy  I  must 
pause  to  ask  what  was  the  main  work  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  thought  which  it  accomplished.  Many  of 
its  individual  doctrines,  doubtless,  could  not  now  be  de- 
fended against  the  attacks  of  hostile  criticism,  and  some 
even  of  those  which  arc  true  in  the  main,  arc  inadequate 
or  one-sided.  But  its  excellence  lies  in  its  tone,  its  lan- 
guage, its  method,  its  general  drift,  its  multiplicity  of 
topics,  the  direction  which  it  gave  to  the  thoughts  and 
studies  of  reflecting  men  for  many  generations  subsequent 
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to  its  aiUK'.'iranco.  Of  tlio  tojio  of  candour  and  opcn- 
nuiidcMlness  wliicli  prrvados  it,  of  tlio  imsoliolastic  and 
auTocaMo  fonn  in  wiucii  it  is  written,  and  of  tlio  jj^rcat 
variety  of  inturestinji;  topics  wliich  it  starts,  I  have  spoken 
alreadv.  Its  method,  tiiouiih  not  absolutely  new,  even  in 
modern  times,  for  it  is  at  least,  to  some  extent,  llie  metiiod 
of  Descartes,  if  not,  in  a  smaller  degree,  of  llobbes  and 
Gass(.'ndi,  was  still  not  common  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance. Instead  of  statinj^'  a  series  of  preconceived  opin- 
ions, or  of  dogmas  borrowed  from  some  dominant  school, 
in  a  systematic  form,  Locke  sets  to  work  to  examine  the 
structure  of  liis  own  mind,  and  to  analyze  into  their  ele- 
ments the  ideas  •which  he  finds  there.  This,  the  introspec- 
tive method,  as  it  has  been  called,  though  undoubtedly  im- 
perfect, for  it  requires  to  bo  supplemented  by  the  study 
of  the  minds  of  other  men,  if  not  of  the  lower  animals,  as 
made  known  by  their  acts,  and  words,  and  history,  is  yet  a 
great  advance  on  the  purely  a  priori,  and  often  fanciful, 
methods  wliich  preceded  it.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  find  in  the 
£ssai/  some  employment  of  that  comparative  method  to 
wliich  I  have  just  alluded:  witness  the  constant  references 
to  children  and  savages  in  the  first  book,  and  the  stress 
which  is  laid  on  the  variety  of  moral  sentiment  existing 
amongst  mankind.  This  inductive  treatment  of  philosoph- 
ical problems,  mainly  introspective,  but  in  some  measure 
also  comparative,  which  was  extremely  rare  in  Locke's 
time,  became  almost  universal  afterwards.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  method  of  tiie  book  is  its  general  purport. 
By  turning  the  mind  inwards  upon  itself,  and  "making 
it  its  own  object,"  Locke  surmises  that  all  its  ideas  come 
either  from  without  or  from  experience  of  its  own  opera- 
tions. He  finds,  on  examination  and  analysis,  no  ideas 
vhicli  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  two 
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SOU1V0S.  Tic  siiiiilo  word  "oxporicnco "  iiu'lu<los  IImmh 
l>«)tli,  and  furnishes  »is  with  a  u;oo(l  oxprossioii  for  niark- 
iniX  the  oiMii'ral  drift  of  his  j»hilosoj>hy.  It  was  prc-cMiii- 
iioutly  a  philoHopliy  of  e\|)ori<M»('o,  hotli  in  itn  method  and 
in  its  resuUs.  It  accepts  notliin*;-  on  anthority,  n«>  foro- 
i^ono  ciMJchisionr,  no  data  from  other  sciences.  It  diu;w, 
as  it  were,  i:ito  tho  mit>d,  detaches  tho  ore,  analyzes  it,  and 
asks  itow  tho  varions  constituents  canio  there.  The  analyt- 
ical and  psyeh(>loi>ical  direction  thus  iriven  to  p.hilosophy 
by  Locke  was  followed  l>y  most  of  the  philosophical  writ- 
ers of  the  eiu;hteenth  century.  However  diveruent  in 
other  respects,  ilnnie  and  Ucrkelcy,  Hartley  and  lieid,  iho 
French  Sensationalists,  Kant,  all  commen('e  their  investiga- 
tions hy  in(j\iHinjv  into  tho  constitution,  the  capacities,  juid 
tho  limits  of  Iho  Human  Mind.  Nor  can  any  system  of 
speculation,  ho  constructed  on  a  sound  basis  which  has 
noolocti^?  lO  diii"  about  th  )  foundations  of  human  knowl- 
odije,  to  ascertain  what  our  thoui^hts  can  and  whit  they 
oa.inot  I'onipass,  and  what  are  the  varyinu;  .leivreos  of  m- 
sjirance  with  which  th<^  various  classes  of  propositions  may 
be  acccj^ted  by  us.  Twi^  cautions,  ind(H(l,  are  necessary 
in  applyiuii'  this  ju'ocednre.  Wo  must  never  forii'et  that 
tho  mind  is  constantlv  in  contact  with  external  nature, 
and  that  therefore  a  constant  action  and  reaction  is  takinu; 
place  between  them  ;  and  wo  must  never  omit  to  base  our 
inductions  on  an  examination  of  other  minds  as  well  as 
our  own.  brinoinii"  into  the  account,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
type  r.nd  erade  of  mental  doveK)pmont. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  its  ijenoral  spirit  and  direction 
which  Locke  im]>ressed  on  tho  philosophy  of  the  eiiihteenth 
century.  He  may  almost  bo  said  to  have  recreated  that 
philosopliy.  There  is  hardly  a  sinj^ilo  French  or  lCni>"lish 
w ritor  (and  we  may  add  Kant)  down  to  tho  time  of  I )ui^ald 
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Stewart,  (»r  cvou  of  C^ousiu,  flamiltuii,  and  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
(Iocs  not.  profess  cither  to  (lcvch)|)(5  Locke's  system,  or  io 
snji)tlen»c?it,  or  to  criticise  it.  Followers,  antay;<inists,HTKl 
<Miti(s  alike  seem  to  assiniu?  on  tin;  part  of  the  n-ach-r  a 
knowliMli^(>  of  the  A'ssfif/  on  the  Ifnuifin  (hii/rrfifinit/inf/, 
an<l  to  make  that  the  startini^-point  of  tlieii-  own  specula- 
tions. The  oflice  which  IJ.'uron  assii^ns  to  himself  with 
reference  to  knowle<lt^e  generally  niiL;;lit  well  have  hcen 
claimed  hy  Locko  with  reference  to  the  science  of  iriirid. 
J>olh  of  them  di(l  far  nioro  than  merely  play  tli<'  |)art  of 
a  herald,  hut  of  h()t]i  alike  it  was  (Muphat  ically  true  tiiat 
they  "rang  the  bell  to  call  the  other  wits  t(»i;etlier." 
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CHAPTER  TX. 


LOCKK  8    OPINIONS    ON    UELKJION    AND    MORALS,    AND    HIS 
THEOLOGICAL    WKITINUS. 

In  the  Ussat/  on  the  Human  Under  stand  uicf^  Bk.  IV., 
ch.  X.,  Locke  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Gotl, 
wliich,  tliouoh  God  lias  given  us  no  innate  idea  of  Him- 
self, he  reo'ards  as  "  the  most  obvious  trutli  that  reason  dis- 
cerns," and  as  resting  on  evidence  ecjual  to  matliematical 
certainty.  Morality  is,  he  maintains,  entirely  based  upon 
the  Will  of  God.  If  there  were  no  God,  there  would,  for 
him,  be  no  morality,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  his  denying 
to  Atheists  the  protection  of  the  State.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  Existence  of  God  he  says  expressly  that  this  truth  is  so 
fundamcnta'  that  "all  genuine  morality  dej)ends  thereon," 
and  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  Essay  (l>k.  t.,  ch.  iii., 
§  G),  while  acknowledging  that  "several  moral  rules  may 
receive  from  mankind  a  very  general  approbation,  without 
cither  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground  of  morality," 
lie  maintains  that  such  true  ground  "  can  only  be  the  Will 
and  Law  of  a  God,  who  sees  men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his 
hand  rewards  and  punishments,  and  power  enough  to  call 
to  account  the  proudest  offender."  Again,  "  the  Rule  pre- 
scribed by  God  is  the  true  .'.id  only  measure  of  Virtue." 
l>ut  how  arc  we  to  ascertain  this  rule  ?  "  God  has  by  an 
inseparable  connexion  joined  Virtue  and  Public  Happiness 
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tojijotlicr,"  and  licncc  wc  liavt;  only  to  ascertain,  by  tlie  use 
of  the  natural  reason,  what  on  the  wliole  oondncert  most  to 
the  public  welfare,  in  order  to  know  the  Divine  Will.  Tiie 
rules,  when  arrived  at,  have  a  "  moral  and  eternal  oblit^a- 
tion,"  and  are  enforced  by  fear  of  "the  Jlell  (jrod  has  or- 
dained for  the  [)unishment  of  those  that  transi^ress  them." 
'Hiis  form  of  Utilitarianism,  restiuL^  on  a  theoloujical 
basis  and  enforced  by  theolon;ical  sanctions,  is  precisely 
that  which  afterwards  became  so  po[)ular  and  excited  so 
much  attention,  when  adopted  in  the  well-known  wfU'k  of 
l*aiey.  According  to  this  system,  w(^  do  what  is  riirht  sim- 
ply  because  God  commands  it.  and  because  He  will  punish 
us  if  we  disobey  His  orders.  "  \\y  the  fault  is  the  rod,  and 
with  the  transffl'cssion  a  fire  ready  to  punish  it."    Lut^  not- 


withstandini;  the  divine  orii^in  and  the  diviue  sanction  of 
moralitv,  its  measure  and  test  an;  purely  human.  Each  man 
is  required  by  the  Liiw  of  (rod  lo  do  all  the  good  and  pre- 
vent a[l  tTic  evil  that  he  can,  and,  as  good  and  evil  are  re^ 
"solved  into  pleasure  and  pain,  the  ultimate  test  of  virtue 
qi^  moral  conduct  comes  to  be  its  conducivencss  to  promote 
the  pleasures  and  avert  the  pains  of  mankind.  ]>entham, 
'whose  etlucal  system,  ii  may  bo  noilced,  ddl'ered  mainly 
from  that  of  Locke  and  I'aley  by  not  being  based  on  a 
theological  foundation,  extends  the  scope  of  morality  to  all 
sentient  creatures,  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

I  shall  not  hero  criticise  Locke's  theory  so  far  as  it  Is 
common  to  other  utilitarian  systems  of  ctliics,  but  shall 
simply  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  its  influence 
on  subsequent  writers  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  sufiiciently 
recognized.  The  theological  foundation,  however,  on  which 
it  rests,  and  which  is  peculiar  among  the  more  prominent 
moralists  of  modern  times  to  Locke  and  Palcy,  is  open  to 

an  objection  so  grave  and  obvious,  that  it  is  curious  it  did 
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not  occur  to  the  authors  tlicmsclves.  Tf  wliat  is  rii»ht  and 
wrontjf,  good  and  evil,  depends  solely  on  the  Will  of  God, 
how  can  we  speak  of  God  Himself  as  i^ood  ?  Goodness, 
as  one  of  the  Divine  attributes,  would  then  simply  mean 
the  conformity  of  God  to  His  own  Will.  An  elder  con- 
temporary of  Locke,  Ralph  Cudworth,  so  clearly  saw  the 
difliculties  and  contradictions  involved  in  this  view  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  morality,  tliat  he  devotes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  7'rcatlse  concerning  Eternal  and  Ini- 
muhihh  Morality  (which,  however,  was  not  published  till 
1731)  to  its  refutation.  And,  possibly,  Locke  liimself  may 
have  been  conscious  of  some  inconsistency  between  this 
theory  (the  ordinary  one  amongst  the  vulgar,  tlu)ugh  a 
comparatively  rare  one  amongst  philosopliers)  and  the  at- 
tribution of  goodness  to  God.  For,  in  his  cliapter  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  lie  never  expressly 
mentions  the  attribute  of  goodness  as  pertaining  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  though  in  other  parts  of  the  Essay  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  incidentally  does  so.  Moralists 
and  philosophical  theologians  have  generally  escaped  the 
difficulties  of  Locke's  theory  by  making  right  or  moral 
goodness  depend  not  on  the  Will  but  on  the  Nature  of 
God,  or  else  by  regarding  it  as  an  ultimate  fact,  incapable 
of  explanation,  or,  lastly,  by  resolving  it  into  the  idea  of 
happiness  or  pleasure,  which  itself  is  then  regarded  as  an 
ultimate  fact  in  the  constitution  of  sentient  beings. 

Two  other  characteristic  doctrines  of  Locke's  ethical 
system  ought  here  to  be  mentioned,  thougli  it  is  impos- 
sible, within  the  space  at  my  command,  to  discuss  them. 
One  is  that  morality  is  a  science  capable  of  demonstration. 
The  other,  which  is  ehiborately  set  out  in  the  chapter  on 
Power  in  the  Essay  (Bk.  H.,  ch.  xxi.),  is  that,  thougli  the 
Agent  is  free  to  act  as  he  wills,  the  Will  itself  is  invariably 
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(U'tcnnined  by  motives.  This  solution  of  the  well-worn 
controversy  on  the  F.'ecdoni  of  the  Will  is  almost  identical 
with  that  offered  by  llobbes  before  and  by  Iliinie  after- 
wards, and  is  usually  known  as  Determitiisni. 

We  have  seen  that  the  main  sanctions  of  morality,  with 
Locke,  arc  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state. 
But  how  are  wo  assured  of  future  existence?  Only  by 
Uevelation.  "Good  and  wise  men,"  indeed,  "  have  always 
been  willinsj  to  believe  that  the  soul  was  immortal ;"  but 
"  thouuh  the  Lio-ht  of  Nature  crave  some  obscure  i-Tnnmer- 
ing,  some  uncertain  liopes  of  a  future  state,  yet  Human 
Reason  could  attain  to  no  clearness,  no  certainty  about  it, 
but  it  was  Jesus  Christ  alone  who  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  the  gospel."  (Third  Letter  to  the 
Bp.  of  Worcester.)  But  if  the  main  sanctions  of  morali- 
ty arc  those  of  a  future  state,  and  if  it  is  Christians  alone 
who  feel  anything  approaching  to  a'^  assurance  of  such  a 
state,  surely  morality  must  come  with  somewhat  weak  crc- 
detitials  to  the  rest  of  mankinc-.  And  Locke  doubtless 
believed  this  to  be  the  case.  But  then,  if  this  be  so, 
Christians  ought  to  bo  prepared  to  tolerate  a  much  lower 
morality  than  their  own  in  dealing  with  men  of  other 
faiths — one  of  the  many  inconvenient  consequences  which 
result  from  founding  morality  on  a  theological  basis. 

Under  the  head  of  Locke's  theological  writings  may  bo 
included  the  Treatise  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christiani- 
ty with  the  two  Vindications  of  it — the  Essays  on  Tolera- 
tion, and  the  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  21ie  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  was  pubiished 
in  1695,  and  may  be  taken  as  expressing  Locke's  most 
matured  opinions  on  the  questions  of  which  it  treats, 
though,  in  reading  it,  wo  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
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caution  and  reticence  which  any  writer  of  that  time  who 
diverged  from  the  strict  path  of  orthodoxy  was  obliged  to 
observe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  object  in  t.liis 
work  was  to  commend  what  he  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity  to  the  attention  of  reflecting 
men,  and  to  vindicate  to  the  Christian  reHgion  what  he 
conceived  to  be  its  legitimate  influence  over  mankind. 
But,  in  trying  to  effect  this  his  main  object,  ho  seems  also 
to  have  wished  to  correct  what  he  regarded  as  certain 
popular  errors,  and  to  bring  back  Christianity  to  the  norm 
of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  implicitly  following  the  Fa- 
thers, the  Councib,  and  the  received  theology  of  the 
Churches  and  the  Schools.  lie  attempted,  he  tells  us,  to 
clear  his  mind  of  all  preconceived  notions,  and,  following 
the  lead  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  he  assumed  the  infal- 
libility, to  see  whither  they  would  lead  him.  We  may 
certainly  trust  his  own  assertion  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  writing  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  party,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  evidently  bis  aim  to  extract'  from 
the  Scriptures  a  theory  as  much  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  human  reason,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  reconcile  the  divine  light  with  the  natural  light  of  man. 
The  main  results  at  which  he  arrived  mav  be  stated  vcrv 
briefly,  as  follows.  Adam  liad  been  created  immortal,  but, 
by  falling  from  the  state  of  perfect  obedience,  "  he  lost 
paradise,  wherein  was  tranquillity  and  the  tree  of  life ;  that 
is,  he  lost  bliss  and  immortality."  "In  Adam  all  die," 
and  hence  all  his  descendants  are  mortal.  But  this  sen- 
tence is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  not  in  the  sig- 
nification that  "every  one  descended  of  him  deserves  end- 
less torment  in  hell-fire."  For  it  seems  "  a  strange  way  of 
understanding  a  law,  which  requires  the  plainest  and  di- 
rectest  words,  that  by  death  should  be  meant  eternal  life 
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in  misery.  "  Much  less  can  death  be  interpreted  as  a  ne- 
cessity of  continual  sinnini;.  "Can  the  rii^hteous  (iod  bo 
supposed,  as  a  punishment  of  our  sin,  wherewith  He  is 
displeased,  to  put  man  under  tlic  necessity  of  sinnini;^  con- 
tinually, and  so  multiplying  the  provocation?"  Here  it 
will  be  seen  Locke  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  taint  and  guilt  of  original  sin,  doctrines  which  had 
long  been  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Arminians  or  Kemon- 
strants  with  whom  he  had  associated  in  Holland.  But 
though  il  would  liave  been  an  injustice  to  condemn  men. 
for  the  fault  of  another,  to  a  state  of  misery  "  worse  than 
non-being,"  it  was  no  wrong  to  deprive  them  of  that  to 
wjiich  they  had  no  right,  the  exceptional  condition  of  im- 
mortality. Adam's  sin,  then,  subjected  all  men  to  death. 
But  in  Christ  they  have  again  been  made  alive,  and  "  the 
life  which  Jesus  Christ  restores  to  all  men  is  that  life 
vviiich  they  receive  again  at  the  resurrection."  Now  the 
conditions  of  our  obtaining  this  gift  arc  faith  and  repent- 
a\iC(S  But  repentance  implies  the  doing  works  meet  for 
repentance  ;  that  is  to  say,  leading  a  good  life.  And  faith 
implies  a  belief  not  only  in  the  one  invisible,  eternal,  om- 
nipotent God,  but  also  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  who  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  rose  again  from  the  grave,  and  ascended 
into  heaven.  When  Christ  came  on  earth,  the  minds  of 
men  had  become  so  fj;r  blinded  bv  sense  and  lust  and  su- 

ft/ 

pcrstition  that  i"  required  some  visible  and  unmistakable 
assertion  of  God's  majesty  and  goodness  to  bring  tlieni 
back  to  true  notions  of  Him  and  of  the  Divine  Law  which 
He  had  set  them.  "Reason,  speaking  ever  so  clearly  to 
the  wise  and  virtuous,  had  never  authority  enough  to  pre- 
vail on  the  multitude."  For  the  multitude  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  priests,  and  the  "  priests  everywhere,  to 
secure  their  empire,  had  excluded  reason  from  having  any- 
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thine:  to  do  in  rcliu'ion."  "In  this  state  of  darkness  and 
error,  in  reference  to  the  'true  God,'  our  Saviour  found 
the  world.  IJut  the  clear  revelation  he  brought  with 
him  dissipated  this  darkness,  made  the  '  one  invisible  true 
God'  known  to  the  world;  and  that  with  such  evidence 
and  energy,  that  polytheism  and  idolatry  liave  nowhere 
been  able  to  withstand  it."  And,  as  lie  revealed  to  man- 
kind a  clear  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  so  also  he 
revealed  to  the  a  c'."  *  k  aowlcdgo  of  their  duty,  which 
■.vascqua"./  -vant-aix.  , 

"  Natural  religion,  iii  iia  fu';  ■'\tent,  was  nowhere  that  I  know 
taken  care  of  by  the  force  of  nat.  ral  reason.  It  should  seem,  hy 
the  liitle  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  it,  that  it  is  too  hard  a  task 
for  unassisted  reason  to  establish  morality  in  all  its  parts,  upon  its 
true  foundation,  with  a  clear  and  convincing  light.  And  it  is  at  least 
a  surer  and  shorter  way  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar  and  mass 
of  mankind,  that  one  manifestly  sent  from  God,  and  coming  with 
visible  authority  from  him,  should,  as  a  king  and  law -maker,  tell 
them  their  duties  and  require  their  obedience,  than  leave  it  to  the 
long  and  sometimes  intricate  deductions  of  reason  to  bo  made*  out 
to  them.  Such  trains  of  reasoning  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  neither  leisure  to  weigh,  nor,  for  want  of  education  and  use, 
skill  to  judge  of, . . .  You  may  as  soon  hope  to  have  -all  the  day- 
labourers  and  tradesmen,  the  spinsters  and  dairy -maids,  perfect 
mathematicians,  as  to  have  them  perfect  in  ethics  this  way.  Hear- 
ing plain  commands  is  the  sure  and  only  course  to  bring  them  to 
obedience  and  practice.  The  greater  part  cannot  learn,  and  there- 
fore they  must  believe." 
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It  is  true  that  reason  quickly  apprehends  and  approves 
of  these  truths,  when  once  delivered,  but  "  native  and  orig- 
inal truth  is  not  so  easily  wrought  out  of  the  mine  as  we, 
who  have  it  delivered  already  dug  and  fashioned  into  our 
hands,  are  apt  to  imagine  ;"  moreover,  "  experience  shows 
that  the  knowledge   of   morality   by  mere  natural  light 
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(how  ajxrccablc  .socvor  it  bo  to  it)  makes  but  a  slow  prog- 
ress, and  little  advance  in  the  world." 

The  evidence  of  Christ's  mission  is  to  bo  found  in  tlie 
miracles,  the  occurrence  and  the  divine  origrin  of  which 
Locke,  both  here  and  in  tl  •  paper  on  Miracles  published 
amoniij  his  Posthumous  Works,  appears  to  have  thought 
it  imposj'iblc  to  gainsay.  "  The  miracles  ho  did  were  so 
ordero.^.  by  the  divine  providence  and  wisdom,  that  they 
never  were  nor  could  be  denied  by  any  of  the  enemies 
or  opposers  of  Christianity."  And  "this  plain  matter  of 
fact  being  granted,  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine  and 
mission  unavoidably  follows."  But  once  acknowl  'gt-  'he 
truth  of  Christ's  mission,  and  the  rule  of  life  is,  'ivi('  t. 
"To  one  who  is  once  persuaded  that  Jesus  ^ 'ait  was 
sent  by  God  to  bo  a  King,  and  a  Saviour  of  those  ho  do 
believe  in  him^all  his  commands  become  princi  les:  tliere 
needs  no  other  proof  for  the  trutli  of  what  he  ^.ays,  but 
that  he  said  ?t.  And  then  there  needs  no  more,  but  to 
read  the  inspired  books,  to  be  instructed ;  all  the  duties 
of  morality  lie  there  clear,  and  plain,  and  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood." 

This,  then,  is  Locke's  scheme  of  a  plain  and  reasonable 
Christianity.  "  These  are  articles  that  the  labourinfj  and 
illiterate  man  may  comprehend.  This  is  a  religion  suit- 
ed to  vulgar  capacities,  and  the  state  of  mankind  in  this 
world,  destined  to  labour  and  travail.'*  "  The  writers  and 
wranglers  in  religion,"  indeed,  "fill  it  with  niceties,  and 
dress  it  up  with  notions,  which  they  make  necessary  and 
fundamental  parts  of  it,  as  if  there  were  no  way  into  the 
church  but  through  the  academy  or  lyceum ;"  but  the  re- 
ligion which  he  had  enunciated  was,  Locke  conceived,  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  Common-Sense. 
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Tlifit  Locke,  t]iou£]jh  he  had  n<>  respect  for  the  doi^inas 
of  the  Church,  never  seriously  (juestioiied  tlie  siipt'niatmal 
bh'tlj  of  Clirist,  tlio  reaHty  of  tlie  Cln-istian  iiiirach's,  or 
tlic  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  is  abundantly  evident. 
On  the  last  i)oint  his  testimony  is  (juite  as  emphatic  as 
on  the  former  two.  In  the  Jieasondblencas  of  ChristJauiti/^ 
speakinjij  of  the  writers  of  the  Epistles,  he  says: — "These 
holy  writers,  inspired  from  above,  writ  nothing  but  truth." 
And,  to  the  same  elfect,  in  his  Second  Reply  to  Stilling- 
iicet,  he  writes: — "My  lord,  I  read  the  revelation  of  the 
lioly  scripture  with  a  full  assurance  that  all  it  delivers  is 
true."  The  word  "infallible"  is  applied,  without  any 
misgiving  or  qualification,  to  the  contents  of  Scripture, 
though  he  assumes  to  each  individual  believer  full  liberty 
of  interpretation.  During  his  residence  in  Holland,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  some 
doubts  on  tliis  subject,  but,  at  a  later  period,  those  doubts 
appear  to  have  been  finally  laid. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  sincerity  and  simplicity 
of  Locke's  religious  faith,  the  doctrines  wliich  he  main- 
tained must  have  represented  but  a  very  attenuated  Chris- 
tianity to  tlie  partisans  of  the  two  great  religious  parties 
whicli  were  at  that  time  nominally  the  strongest  in  Eng- 
land. A  Christianity  which  did  not  recognize  the  heredi- 
tary taint  of  original  sin,  and  which  passed  over  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Atonement  in  silence,  must  have  been  as  dis- 
tasteful to  one  party  as  a  Christianity  which  ignored 
Church  authority  and  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  apos- 
tolical succession  must  have  been  to  the  other.  And  to  the 
zealots  of  both  parties  alike,  a  statement  of  doctrine  which 
was  silent  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  rather  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  Son,  though  miraculously  con- 
ceived, was  not  co-equal  or  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  and 
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which,  by  impllcition,  appeared  to  sui^iijest  tliat,  tljoiin-li 
tlio  rii^litoous  wouhl  bo  endowed  with  imniortality,  the 
torments  of  the  wicked  wouUl  iiavo  an  end,  nii<;Iit  well 
seem  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  Christianity  at  all.  We 
need  feel  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  appearance  of  Locke's 
work  was  followed  by  a  bitter  theological  controversy 
which  lasted  durin«^  the  rest  of  his  life,  an<l  beyond  it. 
Of  these  attacks  upon  liim,  and  his  Viiulications,  I  liave 
spoken  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Whether  Locke's  presentation  of  Christianity  is  really 
more  "  reasonable  "  than  the  aticient  and  venerable  creeds 
which  it  attempted  to  replace,  is  a  question  which  mii!;ht 
be  debated  now  with  fully  as  much  vii^our  as  in  his  own 
day.  On  the  one  hand,  it  mi<^ht  be  maintained  that  a 
religion  which  has  no  mystcnes,  which  has  been  pared 
down  to  the  requirements  of  human  reason,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  religion  altogether.  That  whicli  is  behind  the  veil 
can  only  be  partially  revealed  in  our  present  conditior 
and  to  our  present  faculties.  Now  we  know,  and  can 
know,  only  in  part.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  "  reason  "  is  quite  as  much  offended  by  the  doc- 
trines which  Locke  retained  as  by  those  which  he  reject- 
ed. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  recollect,  in  estimating 
his  position,  that  the  theological  difficulties  of  his  age 
were  moral  and  metaphysical  rather  than  scientific  and 
critical.  The  moral  consciousness  of  many  reflecting  men 
was  shocked  by  doctrines  like  those  of  original  sin,  pre- 
destination, the  atonement,  and  everlasting  punishment. 
Nor  could  they  reconcile  to  their  reason  the  seeming  con- 
tradictions or  the  doctrine  of  a  Triune  God.  But  the 
study  of  nature  had  not  advanced  sufficiently  far,  or  been 
sufficiently  widely  spread,  to  make  the  idea  of  supernatural 
intervention  in  the  ordinary  eourse  of  affairs,  such  as  is 
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oousl.'inlly  prrsrntod  1«>  us  in  the  IliMical  hlslory,  any  scri- 
owH  t>r  lit-ncral  slnnil)Iini:; Muck.  Mncli  less  liad  llu'  crili- 
oisni  of  tlu'  Sacrctl  'IVxt,  or  tlw  roinparison  of  it  with  tlio 
saorcil  books  ol'  other  rcliLjions,  luMMJini^  snllicifjitlv  roin- 
nion,  iW  Imm'H  carritnl  ont  with  sullicicnt  riijonr,  to  disturh, 
to  any  nivat  extent,  the  received  opinion  that  tlie  IliMe 
was  literally,  or,  at  K>ast,  snhstantially,  the  \V\>rd  of  (Jod. 
Hence  the  ri(t  nwd'm  on  which  liocke  took  his  stand, 
thonu'li  it.  niiuht  have  l>t'en  inij>ossil>le  to  a  phiiosopln'r 
of  the  next  jijcncration,  seeinetl  reasonahle  and  Jiatnral 
enon^li  to  speculative  nuMi  ann)nL:j  his  conteinj)oraries. 
And  for  him  it  had  at  least  this  advatitai^e,  that  it  eii- 
aMed  him  honestly  to  reconcile  the  conclnsit)ns  of  his 
philoso|)hy  with  the  sinj»;nlar  i>iety  and  devoutness  of  his 
dispi>sition.  Had  his  reli!L;;ious  doubts  proceeded  further 
than  they  did,  there  wouM  probably  have  ensued  a  mental 
struuixle  which,  besides  eausiui;  him  much  personal  un- 
happiuess,  mii:;ht  have  deprived  posterity  of  the  more  im- 
])ortant  of  his  works. 

Oi  The  Loiters  on  7'oleration,  tlmugli  deeply  intorost- 
iuii'  to  the  ueneration  in  wliicli  they  were  written,  a  very 
brwf  account  will  liere  sutVico.  Their  main  thesis  is,  tliat 
tlic  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  maijjistrate  does  not  extend  to 
the  rciiulation  of  reliijious  worship  or  to  eontrollinijj  the 
expression  of  relijxious  beliefs,  except  so  far  as  that  wor- 
slnp  or  those  beliefs  may  interfere  witli  the  ends  of  civil 
ooverument.  The  respective  provinces  of  a  commonwealth 
and  a  church  are  strictly  defined,  and  arc  sliown  to  be  per- 
fectly distinct.  "The  boundaries  on  both  sides  arc  fixed 
and  immovable,  lie  jumbles  heaven  and  earth  together, 
the  thino's  most  remote  and  opposite,  who  mixes  these 
societies,  which  are  in  tlieir  original,  end,  business,  and  in 
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t'vcrylliiiii;,  prrrtclly  distiiirl,  ami  inrmilcly  <lilTrrriit,  from 
cacli  oilier."  I>iil  il  iiiav  Ix-  asked,  are  there  iiu  speeii- 
lative  (»|iiiii<>iis,  ID)  tenets,  aetiial  or  possiMe,  of  any  relii;- 
ious  eomniuiiity  wliicli  should  Imj  ri'straiiM'd  l»y  tho  Civil 
Magistrates     TIm!  answer  is,  yes, — 

''First,  No  opinions  oontimy  to  Imniiiii  Hocirty,  or  to  tliosc  tiioiul 
rules  M'hicli  me  ncerssiiry  lo  llie  preservalion  of  civil  Hoeicty,  art!  to 
ho  tolcnilcd  l»y  (lie  nia^islnite." 


r 


Secondly,  after  spealviii'jj  of  tlios(!  who  maintain  sindi 
positions  as  that  "faith  is  not  to  Ixj  kept  with  iK.-retics," 
that  "  kini^s  cxeitmiminieated  forfeit  their  erowns  and 
kiiiu;<Unns,"  that  "dominion  is  founded  in  j^nvicc,"  Ik;  pnj- 
ci'ods  : 

"These,  therefore,  and  tlu;  like,  who  uttiihute  unto  t^l(;  faitlifiil, 
reli<,'ions,  and  orthodox,  that  is,  in  plain  ternis,  unto  theinHclves,  any 
poculiar  i)rivile;^(>  or  j)o\ver  alxivt;  «jth(!r  mortals  in  civil  (ronccrn- 
ments,  or  who,  npon  pretence  of  reiij^ion,  do  challcni^e  any  manner 
of  authority  over  Huch  jis  are  not  usscjciated  with  them  in  their  ec- 
clesiastical conninnnon  :  I  say  these  have  no  rif^ht  to  Im;  tolerated  by 
tin*  nia<^istrate,  as  neither  those;  that  will  not  own  and  teach  the  duty 
of  toleratin;^  all  men  in  matters  of  mere  rdi^^ion.  For  what  do  all 
these  and  the  like  doctriinjs  Hi;^nify,  but  that  they  may,  and  are  ready 
upon  any  ocoasion  to  seize  the  government,  and  possess  themselves 
of  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-subjeets,  and  that  they 
only  ask  leave  to  be  tolerated  by  the  nia{i;istrate.s  so  lojif^  until  they 
find  themselves  stron*;  cnouj^h  to  effect  it  V" 

"  Thirdly,  That  ehureli  can  have  no  ri^lit  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
magistrate,  wliicli  is  constituted  upon  such  a  bottom  that  all  those 
who  enter  U).  n  it  do  thereby  ipso  facto  deliver  themselves  up  to  the 
protection  and  service  of  another  prince.  For  by  this  means  the 
magistrate  wouk!  give  way  to  the  settling  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  in 
his  own  country,  and  suffer  his  own  people  to  be  listed,  as  it  were, 
for  soldiers  against  his  own  government." 

Lastly,  Those  are  not  at  all  to  be  tolerated  who  deny  the  'xing 
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of  God.  Promises,  covcnani.»,  and  oaths,  which  are  the  bonds  of  hu- 
man society,  can  have  no  hold  upon  an  atheist.  Tlie  taUu._;  away  of 
God,  though  but  even  in  thought,  dissolves  all." 

The  practical  result  of  Locke's  exceptions,  at  the  time 
at  which  he  wrote,  would  liavc  been  to  exclude  from  toler- 
ation Uoman  Catholics,  Atheists,  and  perhaps  certain  sects 
of  Antinoniians.  Koman  Catholics,  however,  would  not 
have  been  excluded  on  the  jji;round  of  their  belief  in  Tran- 
substantiation,  as  was  actually  the  case,  but  because  of 
those  tenets  which,  in  Locke's  judgment,  made  them  bad 
or  impossible  subjects. 

Locke  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  of  English 
writers  who  had  advocated  a  wide  toleration  in  religion. 
Bacon,  in  his  remarkable  Essay  on  Unity  in  Religion,  had 
•:iid  down,  in  passing,  a  position  which  is  almost  identical 
with  that  developed  at  length  in  the  Letters  on^Toleration. 
iJuring  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Independents,  as  a  body,  had 
been  led  on  by  their  theories  of  Church  Government  and 
of  'ndividual  inspiration  to  maintain,  on  principle,  and  ac- 
cord, in  practice,  a  large  measure  of  religious  toleration. 
Amongst  divines  of  the  Church  uf  England,  Hales  of 
EioU;  Chillingworth,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  liad  honourably 
distinguished  themselves  above  the  mass  of  their  brethren 
by  expressly  advocating,  or  unmistakably  suggesting,  the 
same  humane  doctrines.  The  practical  conclusions  at 
which  Taylor  arrives,  in  his  noble  work  on  the  Liberty  of 
P7'ophesyiny,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Locke's 
Letters  on  Toleration^  while  the  theoretical  considerations 
on  which  he  mainly  founds  them,  namely,  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  religious  truth,  and  the  small  number  of  theo- 
logical propositions  of  which  we  can  entertain  anything 
like  certainty,  might  be  regarded  as  anticip,'  ting,  to  no 
small  extent,  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Reason- 
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ahlencss  of  Christlanifi/.  Lockc'.s  attention  had  been 
turned  to  these  questions  at  an  early  period  of  liis  lifr 
by  the  reHgious  dissensions  whicli  accompanied  tlic  Civil 
Wars,  and,  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
publication  of  the  first  Lciter  on  Toleration^  liis  interest 
in  them  must  have  been  sustained  not  only  by  the  events 
which  were  then  happening,*  in  England,  but  by  the  com- 
mon topics  of  conversation  amongst  his  Arminian  or  Re- 
monstrant friends  in  Holland.  The  peculiarities  of  their 
position  and  the  tendencies  of  their  doctrines  had,  at  an 
early  date,  forced  on  the  Dutch  Kemonstrants,  just  as  on 
the  English  Independents,  the  necessity  of  claiming  and 
defending  a  ^vidc  toleration.  What,  perhaj)s,  mainly  dis- 
tinguishes Locke's  pamphlets  is  their  thorough  outspoken- 
ness, the  political  rather  than  the  theological  character  of 
the  argument,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  expressly  dedi- 
cated to  the  subject  of  Toleration,  instead  of  treating  of 
it  incidentally. 

The  sharp  line  of  demarcation  which  Locke  draws  be- 
tween the  respective  provinces  of  civil  and  religious  com- 
munities seems  to  lead  logically  to  the  inexpediency  of 
maintaining  a  state  establishment  of  religion.  The  inde- 
pendence which  he  claims  for  all  religious  societies  would 
bo  incon  "stent  with  the  control  which  the  State  alwavs 
has  exercised,  and  always  must  exercise,  in  the  alTairs  of 
any  spiritual  body  on  which  it  confers  special  privileges. 
This  conclusion,  w^c  can  liaidly  doubt,  he  would  liavc  read- 
ily accepted.  As  far  back  as  1G09,  he  had  objected  to 
one  of  the  articles  in  the  "  Fundamental  Constitutions  of 
Carolina,"  providing  for  the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  tha^  colony.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  men  who  adopt  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant 
opinions  on  religious  questions  are  divided  as  to  the  ex- 
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|)('(li(Mi(>y  or  iiu'xp(Mli«Micv  of  rccoLjiiizinLr  ;i  SlMlf'-ClHircli  ; 
l>iit  those  wlio  ('inl)v;i('('  tlu'  Intlo!'  .'iltt  riiMliV(>  iii.iv.  HcrliMps, 
faiilv  ol.'iiiM  liocko  ua  li;iviiii»;  hci'ii  oti  IIkmi"  side. 
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'V\\o  systiMii  conl.'MiU'd  in  [\w  /i^'dsomtfi/i'nrss  of'  C/n'is- 
tidtiif//  \\;u\  IxHMi  constnictod  solely  on  Mil  «'x;iiMiii;ilioii  of 
tlu'  (Jospols  Mild  lli(»  Acts  of  tlio  Ai)o.sll('s.  Ill  Mddilioii  to 
tli(>  dilHeuIties  of  iiil(M'|)retMtion  MttMcliiiiui;  lo  IIm!  l']|)istlos, 
Locko  lu'id  uriL;(Ml  tliMt  ''they  were  writ  lo  IIkmii  wIio  wcvi': 
in  the  fMilli  and  true  CliristiMns  Mireadv,  Miid  so  could  not 
be  desio;ned  to  teMcli  tlieni  the  fundanientMl  MrlicU's  and 
{Hunts  neeei^sary  to  salvation,"  Hut  to  one  who  a(;ee|)t- 
ed  tlie  divitu'  inspiration  and  infalhhility  of  all  parts 
of  Seri|)ture,  it  was  essential  to  estalthsh  the  eonsisteney 
and  ooherenee  of  the  wdn>le.  Aooordini:;ly,  in  th(»  later 
years  of  Ins  lif(»,  Loeke  sot  himself  tlu>  task  of  explaining 
the  ICpistlos.  This  work  seems  to  have  i)een  undertaken 
more  fi>r  liis  own  satisfaction  aiul  that  t)f  l;ady  Masham 
and  his  juore  innuediato  friends,  than  with  any  distinct 
dosio-n  of  publication.  Nor  did  his  commentaries  see  the 
liii'lit  till  after  his  d(\'»th. 

The  commentatorial  work  accomplished  by  Locko  con- 
sists of  parM])hrases  and  notes  on  the  Epistles  to  the  (ia- 
latians,  C'Orlntliians,  Romans,  and  Kphesians,  tojvether  with 
An  A'ssaf/  for  the  loxientand'nuj  of  St.  PanTs  Apistlcs  lnj 
cousultiuci  St.  Paul  himsf/f. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  these  commentaries  are 
distino-uished  by  sound,  clear  sense,  and  by  a  manifest  spirit 
of  candour  and  fairness.  They  arc  often  quoted  with  ap- 
probation bv  commentators  of  the  last  ccnturv.  r)Ut  in 
the  present  more  advanced  state  of  jxi'-'mimatical  and  his- 
torical criticism,  they  arc  likely  to  remain,  as  they  now 
arc,  the  least  consulted  of  all  his  works. 
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Tlio  nictliod,  oI>j<'c|, . '111(1  drift  of  all  r/)c.lvc's  tli(M»](tj^ic,'il 
writiiiL^s  is  tli(!  same.  Itci^ardlcsH  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, l>iit  assmiiin!^  tlic  iiifallil)ility  of  tlic  Scriptures,  Ik; 
atteiii|tls  to  arrive  at.  tlu'  triK!  and  essential  import  of 
(lod's  lt(;velat.i(»n  to  man.  His  tlieon^tical  coiHilnsion  is 
that  the  articles  of  savinir  faith  an;  few  and  simple,  and 
the  praclirai  application  of  that  conclusion  is  tliat,  iK^t 
only  within  the  ample  fold  of  Christianity,  hnt  even  with- 
out if,  all  men,  wdiose  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society,  should  be  the  objects  of  our  f,n)od- 
will  and  cliarity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


il 


THE  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 

UNDERSTANDING. 


Locke's  tractate  on  Education,  tbougli  some  of  the  max- 
ims are  reiterated  ■with  needless  prolixity,  abounds  in 
shrewdness  and  common-sense.  Taking  as  the  object  of 
education  the  production  of  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,"  he  begins  with  the  "  case,"  the  "  clay-cottage,"  and 
considers  first  the  liealth  of  the  body.  Of  the  diet  pre- 
scribed, dry  bread  and  small  beer  form  a  large  proportion. 
Locke  is  a  great  believer  in  the  virtues  of  cold  water. 
Coddling,  in  all  its  forms,  was  to  be  repressed  with  a 
strong  hand.  My  young  master  was  to  be  much  in  the 
open  air,  he  was  to  play  in  the  wind  and  the  sun  without 
a  liat,  his  clothes  were  not  to  be  too  warm,  and  his  bed 
was  to  be  hard  and  made  in  different  fashions,  that  he 
might  not  in  after-life  feel  every  little  change,  when  there 
was  no  maid  "  to  lay  all  things  in  print,  and  tuck  him  in 
warm." 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  far  more  importance  is 
attached  to  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits,  and  even  of 
those  social  qualities  which  go  by  the  name  of  "good 
breeding:,"  than  to  the  mere  inculcation  of  knowledge.    "  I 

1-7: '  O 

place  Virtue  as  the  first  and  most  necessary  of  those  en- 
f^owmerts  that  belong  to  a  Man  or  a  Gentleman  ;  as  abso- 
lutely req^usite  to  make  him  valued  and  beloved  by  others, 
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acceptable  or  tolerable  to  himself."  Wisdom,  that  is  t 
say,  "a  inan''s  managing  his  business  ably,  and  with  fore- 
sight, in  this  world,"  comes  next  in  order.  In  the  third 
phice  is  Good  Breeding,  the  breaches  of  which  may  be  all 
avoided  by  "observing  this  one  rule,  Not  to  think  meanly 
of  ourselves,  and  not  to  think  meanly  of  others."  Learn- 
ing, though  "this  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bookish  man,"  he  puts  last.  "  When  I  consider  wiiat  ado 
is  made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how  many  years 
arc  spent  in  it,  and  what  a  noise  and  business  it  makes  to 
no  pur[)ose,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thiidcing  that  the  parents 
of  children  still  live  in  fear  of  the  Schoolmaster's  Rod." 
"Seek  out  some  body  that  may  know  how  discreetly  to 
frame  your  child's  manners:  place  him  in  hands  where 
you  may,  as  miich  as  possible,  secure  liis  innocence,  cherish 
and  nurse  up  the  good,  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out 
any  bad  inclinations,  and  settle  in  him  good  habits.  This 
is  the  main  point,  and,  this  bein<v  provided  for,  T,carning 
may  be  had  into  the  bargain,  and  that,  as  I  think "  (a 
very  common  delusion  among  the  educational  ref  rmers  of 
Locke's  time),  "at  a  very  easy  rate,  by  methods  that  may 
be  thought  on." 

These  being  Locke's  ideas  as  to  the  relative  val  ■  of  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  education,  we  need  1  little 
surprise  at  the  disfavour  with  which  he  viewed  t'  system 
of  the  English  Public  Schools. 

"Till  you  can  find  a  School  wherein  it  is  possible  for  the  Master 
to  look  after  the  manners  of  his  scholars,  and  can  sIp  v  as  great  ef- 
forts of  his  care  of  forming  their  minds  to  virtue  antl  their  carriage 
to  good  breeding  ns  of  forming  their  tongues  to  the  itiarned  lan- 
guages, YOU  must  confess  that  you  have  a  strange  value  for  words 
when,  preferring  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
that  which  made  'em  such  brave  men,  vou  think  it  worth  while  to 
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hazard  your  son's  innocence  and  virtue  for  a  little  (Ircek  and  Latin. 
IIow  any  one's  being  put  into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  ho\y,  and 
there  learning  to  wrangle  at  Traj)  or  rook  at  Si)an-Farthing  fits  him 
for  civil  conversation  or  l)usiness,  I  do  not  see.  And  whiit  ({ualities 
are  ordinarily  to  be  got  from  such  a  troop  of  Play-fellows  as  Schools 
usually  assemble  together  from  parents  of  all  kinds,  that  a  father 
should  so  much  covet,  is  hard  to  divine.  I  am  sure  lie  who  is  al)le 
to  be  at  the  charge  of  a  Tutor  at  homt;  may  there  give  his  son  a 
more  genteel  carriage,  more  manly  thoughts,  ami  a  sense  of  what  is 
worthy  and  becoming,  with  a  greater  proficiency  in  Learning  into 
the  bargain,  and  rii)eii  him  up  sooner  into  a  man,  than  any  at  School 
can  do." 

The  battle  of  private  and  {)ul»lic  education  has  been 
wao-cd  more  or  less  ficn-celv  ever  since  Locke's  time,  as  it 
uas  waged  long  before,  and,  altliongh  it  has  now  been 
generally  decided  in  favour  of  the  Schools,  many  of  his 
arguments  liave  even  yet  not  lost  their  force. 

Not  only  in  the  interest  of  morality,  character,  and  man- 
ners  did  Locke  disapprove  the  Public  School  system  of 
his  day.  lie  also  thought  it  essentially  defective  in  its 
subjects  and  modes  of  instruction.  The  subjects  taught 
were  almost  exclusively  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
thougli  at  Locke's  own  school  of  Westminster  the  upper 
forms  were  also  initiated  into  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  This 
linguistic  training,  though  of  course  it  included  transla- 
tions from  the  classical  authors,  was  to  a  large  extent  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  verse-making,  theme-making,  repe- 
tition, and  grammar  lessons.  Against  all  these  modes  of 
teaching  Locke  is  peculiarly  severe.  Grammar,  indeed,  he 
would  have  taught,  but  not  till  the  pupil  is  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  language  to  be  able  to  speak  it  with 
tolerable  fluency.  Its  j)roper  place  is  as  an  introduction 
to  Rhetoric.  "I  know  not  why  any  one  should  waste  his 
time   and  beat  his  head  about  the  Latin   Grammar,  wlio 
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does  not  intend  to  bo  a  (M-itic,  or  make  speeches  and  write 
despatclies  in  it.  .  .  .  If  liis  use  of  it  be  only  to  under- 
stand some  books  writ  in  it,  without  a  critical  knowl- 
edi;"e  of  the  tongue  itself,  reading  alone  \vill  attain  this 
end,  without  charging  the  mind  with  the  multi[>lied  rules 
and  intricacies  of  Grammar.'''  ]hit  without  a  knowledge 
of  some  rules  of  grammar,  wliicli  need  not,  however,  be 
taught  in  an  abstract  and  separate  form,  but  m;iy  be 
learnt  gradually  in  the  course  of  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking,  liow  would  it  be  possible  to  attain  to  any  pre- 
cise understanding  of  the  authors  read?  The  fault  of 
the  old  system,  which  even  still  lingers  on  in  school  in- 
struction, consisted  not  so  much  in  teaching  uTammati- 
cal  rules,  as  -in  teaching  them  apart  from  the  writings 
which  exemplify  them,  and  whicli  alone  can  render  them 
intelligible  or  interesting  to  a  beginner. 

The  practice  of  filling  up  a  large  pail  .  f  a  boy's  time 
with  making  Latin  themes  and  versea  meets  with  still 
more  scathing  censure  than  that  of  initiating  him  into  the 
learned  languages  by  means  of  abstract  rules  of  grammar, 
and  we  may  well  imagine  the  cordial  assent  with  which 
many  of  Locke's  readers,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  the 
time  they  had  in  this  way  lost  at  school,  would  receive  his 
criticisms. 

"For  do  but  consider  what  it  is  in  makinfr  a  Tlienn-  that  a  youni; 
lad  is  employed  about;  it  is  to  make  a  speech  on  sonic  Latin  sayintr, 
as  Omnia  v'meit  amor,  or  A'^on  licet  in  hello  hix  peceiire,  (S:e.  And  here 
the  poor  lad,  who  wants  knowledge  of  those  tliinirs  he  is  to  -  oak 
of,  wliioh  is  to  l>e  had  only  froni  time  and  observation,  must  set  his 
invention  on  the  rack  to  say  something  where  lie  knows  nothing; 
which  is  a  sort  of  Egyptian  tyranny  to  bid  them  make  bricks  who 
have  not  yet  any  of  the  materials.  ...  In  the  next  plac  consider  the 
Language  that  their  Themes  are  made  in.  'Tis  Latin,  a  language 
foreign  in  their  country,  and  long  since  dead  everywhere  :  a  language 
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whkli  your  son,  'tis  a  thousand  to  one,  shall  never  have  an  occasion 
once  to  make  a  speech  in  as  lonj^  as  he  lives  after  he  conies  to  lie  a 
man ;  and  a  language  wherein  the  manner  of  expressing  one's  self  is 
so  far  dill'erent  from  ours  that  to  be  perfect  in  that  would  very  little 
improve  the  jjurity  and  facility  of  his  P^nglish  style." 

"If  these  may  be  any  reasons  agiiinst  children's  making  liUtin 
Themes  at  school,  I  have  nuich  more  to  say,  and  of  more  weight, 
against  their  making  verses  ;  verses  of  any  sort.  For  if  he  has  no 
genius  to  j)oetry,  'tis  the  most  unreasonal)le  thing  in  the  world  to 
torraent  a  child  and  waste  his  time  about  that  which  can  never  suc- 
ceed;  and  if  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  'tis  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world  that  the  father  should  desire  or  si  tTer  it  to  be  cherished  or 
improved,  Methinks  the  parents  should  labmn-  to  have  it  stilled  and 
suppressed  as  much  as  may  be;  and  I  know  not  what  renson  a  father 
can  have  to  wish  his  son  a  poet,  who  does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid 
defiance  t(»  all  other  callings  and  business.  Which  is  not  yet  the 
worst  of  the  case;  for  if  he  proves  a  successful  rh^'uer,  and  get  once 
the  reputation  of  a  Wit,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  what  compaiiy 
and  places  he  is  likely  to  spend  his  time  in,  nay,  and  estate  too.  For 
it  is  very  seldom  seen  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver 
in  Parnassus.  'Tis  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil ;  and  there  are 
very  few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by 
anything  they  have  reaped  from  tlicnce.  Poetry  and  Gaming,  which 
usually  go  together,  are  alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any 
advanta<.-('  but  to  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on." 

Repetition,  as  it  is  called,  or  "  learning-  by  !ic.).rt  great 
parcels  of  the  authors  which  arc  taught,"  is  unreserved- 
Iv  condemned  as  beino-  of  "  no  use  at  all,  unless  it  be  to 
baulk  young  lads  in  the  way  to  learning  languages,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  made  as  easy  and  pleasant  as 
may  be."  "  Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by  reading" 
and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  authors  got  by  heart : 
which  when  a  man's  head  is  stuffed  with,  he  has  got  the 
just  furniture  of  a  pedant,  than  Avhich  there  is  nothing 
less  becoming  a  gentleman."  This  unqualitied  condemna- 
tion of  the  ])ractice  of  committino;  to  memory  the  choicer 
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pieces  of  classical  autliurs,  whether  in  the  ancient  or  n>oJ- 
ern  hinii'naii'es,  would  hanllv  be  .'i(h)T)te(l  by  the  education- 
al  reformers  of  our  own  day.  To  tax  the  memory  of  a 
child  or  a  boy  with  lonu;  strings  of  words,  ill  understood 
or  not  understood  at  all,  is  about  as  cruel  and  senseless  a 
pra 'tice  as  can  well  be  conceived.  It  is  one  of  the  strano'e 
device,^,  invented  by  perverse  pcchiLjoo-iius  and  tolerated  by 
ioMiorant  parents,  throUL;'h  which  literature  and  all  that  is 
connected  with  books  has  been  made  so  repulsive  to  many 
generations  of  younii;  Englishmen.  l>ut  if  the  tast(>s  and 
interests  of  the  pujtil  arc  skilfully  cou'^ulted,  and  the  un- 
derstandino-  is  called  into  action  as  well  as  the  memory, 
a  store  of  well-selected  passaires  learnt  bv  rote  will  not 
only  do  much  to  familiarize  him  with  the  ^t'liius  of  tiio 
ianii'uaii'e,  but  will  also  supply  constant  solace  and  orcu[)a- 
tion  in  those  moments  of  depression  and  vacuity  which 
are  only  too  sure  to  occur  in  every  man's  life. 

Locke,  like  Milton  (see  Milton's  J'amphlet  on  Education 
addressed  to  Master  Samuel  JIartlib,  and  cji.  I'attison's 
Life  of  Melton,  published  in  this  series,  pp.  42-4(i),  had 
embraced  the  new  o;ospel  of  education  accordinij:  to  Co- 
menius,  and  supposed  that,  by  new  methods,  not  only 
might  the  road  to  knowledge  be  rendered  very  short  and 
easy,  but  almost  all  the  subjects  worth  learning  might  be 
tauu'ht  in  the  few  years  spent  at  School  and  Collet,^'.  The 
whole  of  Milton's  "complete  and  generous  education" 
was  to  be  "done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty." 
And  similarly  Locke  thiidvs  that  "at  the  same  time  that 
a  child  is  learning  French  and  Latin,  he  may  also  be  en- 
tered in  Arithmetic,  (Geography,  Chronology,  Ilist(JiT,  and 
Geometry  too.  For  if  these  be  taught  him  in  French  or 
Latin,  when  he  begins  once  to  understand  either  of  these 
tongues,  he  will  get  a  knowledge   in   these   seiei.    's   and 
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the  langii;nj,e  to  boot."  To  tlicsu  .subjects  are  afterwards 
added  Astronomy,  Ethics,  Civil  and  Coininon  Law,  Natu- 
ral I'hilosophy,  and  almost  all  the  then  known  branches 
of  liuman  knowled<>e,  though,  curiously  enouu'h,  Greek  is 
omitted  as  not  beiny;,  like  Latin  and  French,  ;'sscntial  to 
the  e(hication  of  a  tJjentleman,  and  beinji',  moreover,  easy 
of  ac(juisition,  "  if  he  has  a  mind  to  carry  his  studies 
farther,"  in  after-life.  Concurrentlv  with  these  intellect- 
ual  iiursuits,  the  model  vounii"  u'entleman  is  to  graduate 
in  dancing-,  fencin<^,  wrestlinu",  ridino',  besides  (and  on  this 
addition  to  his  accomplishments  the  utmost  stress  is  laid) 
"  learnino-  a  trade,  a  manual  trade,  nay,  two  or  three,  but 
one  more  particularly."  And  all  this  ])rogramme  a[»par- 
ently  was  to  be  tilled  up  before  the  age  of  one-and-twenty, 
for  at  that  time  Locke  assumes  that,  notwithstandiiii;:  all 
reasons  and  remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  my  xouno- 
master's  parents  will  insist  on  marryina;  him,  and  "the 
youno'  o'entleman  being*  got  within  view  of  matrimony, 
'tis  time  to  leave  him  to  his  mistress."  This  idea  of  an 
education  embracing  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge 
and  accomplishments  is  a  vision  so  attractive,  that  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  it  did  not  from  time  to  lime  present 
itself  to  the  enthusiast  and  the  reformer.  l>ut  wherever 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  on  boys  or  youths  of  aver- 
age strength  and  ability,  the  vision  has  invariably  been 
dissipated.  And,  as  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  is 
constantly  widening,  whereas  the  capacity  to  learn  remains 
much  the  same  from  generation  to  generation,  the  failure 
is  inevitable. 

Any  account  of  Locke's  views  on  Education,  however 
meagre,  Avould  bo  very  imperfect,  if  it  neglected  to  notice 
the  motives  to  obedience  and  proficiency  which  he  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  what  was  tlien  too  often  the  one 
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and  only  motive  on  wliioli  the  Schoolnwistor  ivrn-il,  fi'ar  of 
tlie  rod.  Corporal  clia>tiscniont  should  bo  reserved,  ho 
thought,  for  the  olTcnee  of  wilful  antl  oKstin.ite  disohedi- 
ence.  In  all  other  eases,  appeal  should  L»e  made  to  the 
pupil's  natural  desire  of  employment  and  know  IcdLi'e,  to 
e.\a!U[)lo  aetinu;  throui^h  his  pro[)ensity  to  imitation,  to  rea- 
sonini:;,  to  the  sense  of  shame  and  tin  love  of  eommen- 
dation  and  reputation.  Many  of  Loeke's  suLj;ii'e>ti"ns  for 
brinuiiij;  these  motives  elTectually  to  hear  are  \er\  in;4'en- 
ious,  and  the  whole  of  this  |  irt  of  the  discussion  i>  as 
creditai>le  t  >  his  hunnmitv  as  to  his  knowleilijo  ot  human 
nature. 

There  is  a  lari»;e  literature  on  the  theory  of  education, 
from  the  JJook  of  I'rovcrbs  and  tins  licjtnhlic  of  Plato 
downwards.  It  is  no  part  of  my  task  even  to  mention 
the  principal  writers  in  this  tiel''.  ]>ut,  besides  some  of 
the  works  of  Comcnius,  the  Essay  of  Montaiii'ue  Uc  rin- 
stitution  dcs  enfunts,  and  the  tractate  of  Milton  already 
referred  to,  we  may  almost  take  f<jr  ^ranted  that  Lock* 
had  read  tiie  ScIiooJ master  of  Ko^'er  Ascham.  'I'his  an- 
tlior,  who  was  instructor  to  Queen  I^lizabeth,  is  already 
suttieiently  independent  of  scholastic  traditions  to  think 
that  "children  are  sooner  allured  by  love,  than  driven 
by  beatino;,  to  attain  o;ood  learninij;,"  and  to  sugg'cst  that 
"there  is  no  such  wlietstonc  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  and 
encourage  a  will  to  learning,  as  is  praise."  lie  protests 
almost  as  strongly  as  Locke  against  tl  ■  senseless  mode, 
then  and  long  afterwards  prevalent,  of  teaching  grammar 
merely  by  means  of  abstract  rules,  and  proposes,  as  in 
part  substitute,  the  method  of  double  translation,  that  is, 
of  translating  from  the  foreign  or  dead  language  into 
Eno'lish,  and  then  back  ao'ain.  Of  the  manv  works  on 
education  subsequent  to  Locke's,  the  most  famous  is,  un- 
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(loubU.diy,  the  Emile  of  Koussoftu.  On  Rousseau's  theo- 
ries there  can  be  no  question  that  Locke,  mediately  or 
immediately,  exercised  considerable  influence,  thoiitih  tlie 
ranfifo  of  speculation  covered  in  the  Emile  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  Thouyhts  concerninfj  Education.  Of  the  points 
common  to  the  two  writers,  I  may  specify  the  extension 
of  the  term  "education"  to  the  rcmdations  of  the  niuserv, 
the  substitution  of  an  appeal  to  the  tender  and  the  >ocial 
affections  for  the  harsh  discipline  mostly  in  vogue  among 
our  ancestors,  the  stress  laid  on  the  iu)portance  of  exam- 
ple and  habituation  in  place  of  the  mere  inculcation  of 
rules,  and,  as  a  point  of  detail,  the  desirableness  of  learn- 
ing one  or  more  manual  trades.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Morley  has  pointed  out,  distinguishes  the 
Emile  from  all  the  works  on  education  which  preccde<l  it. 
Its  scope  is  not  confined  to  the  children  of  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, and  hence  its  object  is  to  produce,  not  the  scholar  and 
the  gentleman,  but  the  man.  The  democratic  extension 
thus  given  to  educational  theories  has  since  borne  fruit 
in  many  schemes  designed  for  general  a})plicability,  or, 
specifically,  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  such  as  those 
of  B/isedow,  I'estalozzi,  and,  among  our  own  countrymen, 
Dr.  Hell. 

In  connexion  with  the  Thoughts  on  Education^  it  ma}' 
be  convenient  to  notice  the  short  treatise  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding.  It  is  true  tliat  it  was  designed  as 
an  additional  chapter  to  the  Essag^  but  the  main  theme 
of  which  it  treats  is  connected  ratlier  with  the  work  of 
self-education  than  with  the  analysis  of  knowledge,  or  the 
classification  of  the  faculties.  This  admirable  little  vol- 
ume, which  may  be  read  through  in  three  or  four  hours, 
appears  to  have  been  intended  by  Locke  as  at  least  a  par- 
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tial  substitute  for  the  ordinary  logic.  As  in  matters  of 
conduct,  so  in  the  things  of  the  intellect,  he  thought  lit- 
tle of  rules.  It  was  only  by  practice  and  habituation  that 
men  could  become  either  virtuous  or  wise.  Ihit,  though 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  rules  are  of  little  use  without  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  habit  can  be  successfully 
initiated  or  fostered  without  the  assistance  <>f  rules  ;  and 
inadequate  as  wore  the  rules  of  the  old  scholastic  logic  to 
remedy  the  "  natural  defects  in  the  understanding,"  they 
required  rather  to  be  supplemented  than  rcjdaced.  The 
views  of  Bacon  on  this  subject,  much  as  they  have  been 
misunderstood,  are  juster  than  those  of  Locke. 

Right  reasoning,  Locke  thought  (and  this  is  nearly  the 
whole  truth,  though  not  altogether  so),  is  to  be  gained 
from  studying  good  models  of  it.  In  the  ThoiKjhts  on 
Education^  he  says,  "  If  you  would  have  your  son  reason 
well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth."  In  this  treatise,  with 
the  same  view  he  commends  the  studv  of  Mathematics, 
"Not  that  I  think  it  necessary  that  .all  men  should  be  deep 
mathematicians,  but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reason- 
ing which  that  studv  necessarilv  brinies  the  mind  to,  tlK.'v 
might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge, 
as  they  shall  have  occasion."  The  great  difference  to  bo 
observed  in  demonstrative  and  in  probable  reasiniing  is 
that,  in  the  former  one  train  of  reasoning,  "bringing  the 
mind  to  the  source  on  which  it  bottoms,"  is  sutHcient, 
whereas  "  in  probabilities  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one 
argument  to  its  source,  and  observe  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, but  all  the  arguments,  after  having  been  so  exam- 
ined on  both  sides,  must  be  laid  in  balan(;e  one  against  an- 
other, and,  upon  the  whole,  the  understanding  determine 
its  assent." 

The  great  defect  of  this  tractate  (but  its  brevity  makes 
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the  (k'foct  of  loss  importance)  is  its  singular  want  of 
metliod.  Fn  fact,  it  api)cars  never  to  have  iindernone  re- 
vision. Tiie  author  seems  to  throw  t<>n;('ther  liis  remarks 
and  precepts  without  any  attempt  at  order,  and  lie  never 
misses  any  opportunity  of  repeatiiiijj  his  attacks  on  what 
he  evidently  rei^arded  as  belnij^,  in  his  own  time,  the  main 
hindrances  to  the  ac<iuisition  of  a  sound  under^taMdini;■ — 
prejudice  and  pedantry.  Uut  in  justness  of  ohservation, 
incisiveness  of  lani;Miai;"e,  and  profound  accjuaintanec  with 
the  workinj^s  of  the  human  mind,  there  are  many  j)assay;e8 
which  will  hear  comparison  with  anythini;'  he  has  written. 
Specially  worthy  of  notice  is  the  homely  and  forcihlc  char- 
acter of  many  of  his  expressions,  as  when  he  speaks  of  a 
"lartije, sound,  roun(hil)out  sense,"  of  "men  without  any  in- 
dustry or  ac(juisition  of  their  own,  inheritini;  h^cal  trutlis," 
of  jTjreat  readers  "  making  their  understandiiii;'  only  the 
warehouse  of  other  men's  lumber,"  of  the  rulini;-  passion 
entering  the  mind,  like  "the  sheriff  of  the  place,  with  all 
tjje  j)osse,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  considered 
there." 

Except  for  the  inveterate  and  growing  custom  of  con- 
fining works  em[)loyed  in  education  to  such  as  can  bo 
easily  lectun^d  on  and  easily  examined  in,  it  is  dillicult 
to  understand  why  this  "  student's  guide,"  so  brief,  and 
aboundinnf  in  such  valuable  cautions  and  suugestions, 
should  have  so  nearly  fallen  into  desuetude. 


ClJArTKK  XI 


WORKS    ON    GOVERNMENT,  TRADi:,  AND    FINANCE. 

Locke's  two  Trc<iti.si>s  of  Government  (piiltlisliod  in  1000) 
carry  us  back  into  the  ro<;i<)n  of  worii-<nit  controvcrsuis. 
Tiie  troublous  times  whioli  iiitervciiod  betwt'oti  th(;  out- 
break of  tlic  Civil  War  and  ibo  Uevoliition  of  KJSS,  iii- 
cludini(  some  years  on  either  side,  naturally  called  fortli  a 
large  amount  of  controversy  and  controversial  literature 
on  the  rights  of  kinj^s  and  subjects,  on  the  oriiiin  of  i;ov- 
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lished  l»y  Ivlinund  Boliun  in  1085)  tvrounds  tlic  rij^hts  of 
kini^s  on  tlio  patriarclial  authority  of  Adaui  and  liis  suc- 
cessors. Adam  liad  received  directly  from  (iod  (such  was 
the  theory)  absohite  dominion  over  Kvc  and  all  his  chil- 
dren and  their  posterity,  to  the  most  remote  iivnerations. 
This  dominion,  wliich  rested  on  two  independent  <^r<)unds, 
paternity  and  rii^ht  of  property,  was  transmitted  hy  Adam 
to  his  heirs,  and  is  at  once  the  justitication  of  the  various 
sovereii»'nties  now  exercised  by  kind's  over  their  subjects, 
and  a  reason  ai^ainst  any  limitation  of  their  authority  or 
any  fjuestioninjjj  of  their  titles.  By  what  ingenious  con- 
trivances th(!  two  liidvs  of  the  chain — Adam  and  the  sev- 
eral monarchs  now  actually  reionin^;"  on  the  earth  —  are 
brought  together,  those  cu4"ious  in  such  specnlatittns  may 
find  by  duly  consulting  the  pages  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer's 
work. 

Such  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  assumptions,  and  absur- 
dities as  is  presented  by  this  book  (which,  liowever,  con- 
tains one  grain  of  truth,  namely,  that  all  political  power 
has,  liistorically,  its  ultimate  origin  in  the  dominion  exer- 
cised by  the  head  of  the  family  or  tribe)  might  have  been 
left,  one  would  think,  without  any  serious  answer.  But 
we  must  recollect  that  at  that  time  theological  arguments 
were  introduced  into  all  the  provinces  of  thought,  and  that 
any  reason,  which  by  any  supposition  couhl  be  connected 
with  the  authority  of  Scripture,  was  certain  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  a  vast  number  of  minds.  Any 
way,  the  book  was  celebrated  and  influential  enough  to 
merit,  in  Locke's  judgment,  a  detailed  answer.  This  an- 
swer was  given  in  duo  form,  step  by  step,  in  the  former 
of  Locke's  two  Treatises,  which  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten between  1G80  and  1085,  as  the  Edition  of  the  Pa- 
triarcha  (juoted  is  invariably  that  of  1080,     I  do  not  pro- 
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pose  to  follow  him  tlirouu;!!  liis  various  arL';ninonts  and 
critii.'isms,  many  of  wliicli,  as  will  readily  l»e  supjtosod,  arc 
acute  and  sai'aeious  enouirli.  Most  modern  readers  will 
be  of  oi>inion  that  one  of  his  (jues''  >ns  minlit  alone  have 
sufKccd  to  s[)are  liim  any  further  c  \eern,  namely,  Where 
's  Adam's  heir  now  to  be  found?  I  he  could  be  shown, 
and  his  title  indubitably  [)roved,  the  subsecjuent  question 
of  his  rights  and  |)reroi;;atives  mi<;"ht  then,  perhai>s,  be 
profitably  discussed. 

Of  incomparably  more  imj)ortance  and  interest  than  the 
former  treatise  is  the  latter,  in  which  Locke  sets  forth  his 
own  theory  conccrnini^  "the  true  orit^inal,  extent,  and  end 
of  Civil  (fovernmcnt."  Mr.  Fox  Ijourne  is  probably  cor- 
rect in  referririi^  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  trea- 
tise to  the  time  immediately  preccdini»;  and  concurrent 
with  the  En|[;iish  Revolution,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  closing 
period  of  Locke's  stay  in  Holland.  The  work,  especially 
in  the  later  chapters,  bears  the  marks  of  passion,  as  if  writ- 
tcki  in  the  midst  of  a  great  political  struggle,  and,  in  the 
Picface  to  the  two  Treatises,  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  be 
till  3  author's  object  "  |o  <'stp|Ji>s1>  tlw^throne^  of  our  great 
re^toreri  our  prp'^icnt  King  William,  "n<l  ^^  jn^^ify  *r,  ihn 
world  the  poopln  cff  ^'^iKrhmd,  ^vhosp.  love  of  their  just  an d 
"ntM'"iO  "Mfiltirt  Siiyt^d  t.lio  nntion  whon  it.  wi^s  on  the  v(M-y 
])rink  of  slavery  and  ruin." 

The  theories  advanced  by  Locke  on  the  origin  and  nat- 
ure of  civil  society  have  much  in  common  with  those  of 
Puffendorf  and  Hooker,  the  latter  of  whom  is  constantly 
quoted  in  the  foot-notes.  After  some  preliminary  specu- 
lations on  the  "  state  of  nature,"  he  determines  that  Polit- 
ical Society  originates  solely  in  the  individual  consents  of 
those  who  constitute  it.  This  consent,  however,  may  be 
signified  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  and  the  tacit  consent 
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*' rcaclics  as  far  as  tho  very  bcini;  of  any  o\w.  wnniii  the 
torritories  of  that  t^ovfrnineiit." 

Th()ii;:;h  no  i»»aii  need  enter  a  political  society  against 
liis  will,  yet  when,  l»y  consent  uiven  either  expressly  or 
tacitly,  lie  has  entered  it,  he  must  suhniit  to  the  form  of 
•Xovernment  established  hy  the  majority.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  form  of  government  which  it  is  not  competent 
even  to  the  majority  to  estahlisli,  and  that  is  Absolute 
Monarchy,  this  beini^  "  inconsistent  with  civil  society,  and 
so  beinijf  no  form  of  ijovernment  at  all."  Locke  ridicules 
the  idea  that  men  would  ever  voluntarily  have  erected 
over  themselves  such  an  authority,  "as  if,  when  men  (juit- 
tiuijj  the  state  of  nature  entered  into  society,  they  ai^rcnl 
that  all  of  the*n  but  one  should  be  under  the  n^straint  of 
laws,  but  that  lie  sijould  still  retain  all  the  liberty  of  the 
state  of  nature,  increased  with  power  and  made  licentious 
by  impunity.  This  is  to  think  that  men  are  so  foolisli, 
that  they  take  care  to  avoid  what  mischiefs  may  be  done 
them  by  pole-cats  or  foxes,  but  are  content,  nay,  thiidv  it 
safety,  to  be  devoured  by  lions."  In  these  and  some  of 
the  foUowinii'  strictures,  he  seems  to  have  in  view  not  onlv 
tliG  ruder  theories  of  Filmcr  and  the  absolutist  divines,  but 
also  the  more  philosophical  system  of  Ilobbes. 

But,  supposing  a  government  other  than  an  Absolute 
Monarchy  to  liave  been  established,  are  there  any  acts  or 
omissions  by  which  it  can  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  its  sub- 
jects? To  answer  this  question,  we  must  look  to  the  ends 
of  political  society  and  government.  Now  the  great  and 
chief  end  which  men  propose  to  themselves,  when  they 
unite  into  commonwealths,  is  "  the  mutual  preservation  of 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  which  I  call  by  the  gener- 
al name,  property."  A  government,  therefore,  which  neg- 
lects to  secure  this  end,  and  still  more  a  government  which 
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itself  invades  the  riujlits  of  its  sultjects,  is  guilty  «)f  a  brvMcli 
of  trust,  a!i(l  (;(>ns('(juciitly  niny  bo  lawfully  set  aside,  wlicu- 
ever  an  opportunity  occurs.  Hence  the  connminity  itself 
must  always  he  ro<;arde(l  as  the  supreme  authority,  in 
abeyance,  indeed,  while  its  fiduciary  properly  and  faithful- 
ly executes  the  jjowers  entrusted  to  him,  hut  ever  ready  to 
intervene  when  he  misuses  or  betrays  the  trust  reposed  in 
him. 

On  such  a  tlieory,  it  may  be  objected,  of  the  relations 
of  tlie  people  to  the  government,  what  Is  to  prevent  inces- 
sant disturbance  and  repeated  revolutions  ?  Locke  relies 
on  the  inertia  of  mankind.  Moreover,  as  he  says,  with 
considerable  truth,  in  a  previous  passaijje,  whatever  theo- 
ries may  be  propounded,  or  wiiatever  traditions  may  liavc 
been  handed  down,  as  to  the  orii^in,  nature,  and  extent  of 
government,  a  people,  which  knows  itself  to  be  rendered 
miserable  by  the  faults  of  its  rulers  and  which  sees  any 
chance  of  bettering  its  condition,  will  not  be  deterred  from 
attempting  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  has  become  intol- 
erable. "  When  the  people  arc  made  miserable,  and  find 
themselves  exposed  to  the  ill-usage  of  arbitrary  power,  cry 
up  their  governors,  as  mucli  as  you  will,  for  sons  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  let  them  be  sacred  and  divine,  descended  or  authc^r- 
ized  from  lieaven  ;  give  them  out  for  wdiom  or  what  you 
please,  the  same  will  liappcn.  The  people  generally  ill- 
treated,  and  contrary  to  right,  will  be  ready  upon  any  oc- 
casion to  ease  themselves  of  a  burden  that  sits  heavy  upon 
them." 

But,  ihough  there  is  much  truth  in  this  last  remark, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  absolutist  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, especially  when  clothed  with  a  religious  sanction 
wdiich  appeals  to  the  beliefs  of  the  people  at  large,  have 
much  influence  in   protecting  the  person   of  an  absolute 
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in\«T,  MS  ucll  !H  in  nmminsr  n>»'  <'\«'(>nti«tii  of  Ili^  oniric  ; 
uliilt',  on  iln>  oilier  li.ind,  llicorios  like  iIim^c  of  |jmI<c 
hMV(»  .1  tiMiilcncv  to  tMit'oui'.iiX*'  t'liticisin,  ,'iimI  lo  >>«'akrii 
u\,\\\\  ol  till'  n»oti\os  uliich  li;iv»'  nsnallv  prtHriilod  men 
from  oM'ciin'j;  rt"*iHt;in<M»  lo  tlio  rstjiMislitMl  trovtMiiinriit. 
Tlic  prMclit'Ml  ('onso(|iu'n(M's  of  Locke's  Iheoritw.  .-h  r('|»r<»- 
tliit'etl  ;inil  improved   on   l)v  l.'ilt'r    writer'*,  would   |trol»!iltlv 


l>e  lonnd.  il  we  eo»ild  tr'»<M'  then),  lo  he  represenled,  m  im 
inoonsidcrMMo  deeree,  in  llie  l'"reneli  ;md  American  r«'Vo- 
Inlions  wliieli  oeonrrod  nl»ont  a  conlnry  after  I  lie  jniKliea 


Hon  ol  tjie  Iroalisos.  ^or  liav(»  lim  sjieemalioim  ln<en 
willionl  llieir  sliarc,  |>rol»aMv,  in  dt"lerminin«j,' nmeli  of  llie 
]>olilieal  liislory  .'nid  slill  mon*  of  the  politieal  senlinmnl 
of  our  own  I'onnlrv.  To  lu.'iintain  that  kinijs  haw  a  di 
vino  riiihl  lo  miseovorn  thoir  snltjcfls.  or  lo  di'iiy  thai  lln' 
jH^^plo  an\  in  llio  last  rosorl,  tho  snprcnn'  arhilers  of  the 
falo  «>f  lIuMr  rnlcM's,  aro  paradoxos  which,  lo  Mnelishmeti  of 
ojir  i;(MUM'alion,  w»ndd  appear  nol  so  innch  danmcrons  as 
f«>olish.  This  altiMtMl  stato  of  scnlinuMil,  and  iho  ijood 
fniil  it  has  horno  in  the  improved  relations  hetwfin  the 
Leijislatnve  and  tln^  lVoj>le,  the  ('rown  and  tlu<  Tarlia- 
ment,  may,  witlnnit  imdue  pariiality,  he  a^^erihed,  at  leant 
in  some  m(\-isnre,  {o  the  u;eiuM'ous  spirit  of  lihcMty  which 
warms  onr  author's  j>aixes,  ami  to  the  Whiix  tradition  which 
s«>  lono-  cherished  liis  doctrines,  till  at  last,  they  became  the 
common  hcritas;e  of  the  lMii»;lish  people. 

AdmivaMc.  liowever,  as,  in  most  respects,  are  the  |)arts 
of  Locke's  treatise  wliieh  discuss  the  present  relations  of 
jjovernors  au*l  i^overned,  liis  conception  of  the  remote 
oriixin  of  pi>litieal  society  is  radically  false.  "  The  first 
framers  of  the  oovernmcnt,"  "the  orio'inai  frame  of  tlio 
iXovernment  "  (oh.  xiii.),  have  never  had  any  existence  ex- 
cept in  the  minds  of  jurists  and  pul>licists.      In  the  prim- 
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itivo  stMLT's  <if  liiMMMii  «lt'V(  |M|»fm'iif,  {roviTniiunt's,  liki-  Imii- 
miiiLjcs,  Mio  ui>\  iiKi'l''  ;  IIm'V  lTIow.  'I'Im'  olmcrvati'iii  of 
|tritniliv<'  <niiiiinMiilit •^  still  <  \i>linLr,  «'>!iil>iiMi|  wifli  tin- 
Mi'iic  inlclliKi'fif  s|i|(|y  ol  MH'i«'iif,  lii-<toiv,  lia-<  lf(|  ii'ccnt 
wrilt'i'*  t'»  ii<l<i|i|,  a  wlidllv  <lilTi mil,  viiw  of  flic  nrnfm  <»f 
tr'tvi'ifiiiiciij,  {flic  (|t|c^fii.ii  (.}'  fhc  rcs|icrfivc  rniliN  of  i^ov- 
crtioix  ;iii)|  Ko\ciiic(|  is  not  ntVcrfcd)  from  tlnit  wliicli  prc- 
\;iilcij  ill  flic  fif||c^  of  llol.lic-;,  Locke,  aiKJ  lloiisscaii.  'I'Ik' 
fmiiilv  o|'  ,|ic  fiilic  (accoi'liri:^  t  •  <lillcicht.  tlicoric-;)  i-;  flic 
oricih;il  unit,  of  socicfv.  <  oivcinnicnt,  tlicrcforc,  of  -^omc 
kill*!  or  other  mii'^l  al\v,'i\;  liavc  cxi-^fc«l,  ami  flic  "state  of 
tiatiirc"  i'<  a  mere  (ictiun.  In  coiiixc  of  time,  tlie  fjtmily 
of  the  frilic,  liy  a  natural  [troce<-<  of  (levelopmcrit,  would, 
ill  mail  ca'^cH,  liccoiiie  (^Mcatlv  cnlaiLC'l,  "'*  '"""iMii''  with 
other  iiiiifs  like  ifself.  (hit  of  fhi^  LCrowth  or  ajXi^f-L^ation 
Would  arise,  in  most,  eases  fM'adiiallv  and  iri««<'Msil)ly,  the 
iialioii  or  stale  as  known  to  later  history,  'I'lio  eonsti- 
futioii,  the  "  framo  of  k<'V<  rniucnt,"  has  i^ctnTaliy  passed 
tlirouL:,li  sfaLjf's  similar  t'»  thosi-  pas^  ■(!  tliroiJi;li  l»y  thf 
state  or  nation.  A  hody  of  cusfoni  imist  <;radiially  have 
Ljrown  up  <'vcn  in  the  most  primitive  societies.  'I'lur  "r-us- 
foms"  would  he  intcrtu'cfcfj  and  so  administered  hy  the 
housefather  or  hc.ad  of  the  frihc.  Iliif,  as  the,  family  or 
frihe  changed  its  alxxjc,  or  had  to  carry  on  its  existence 
under  dilTcrcnt  circiiiiisf.ances,  cp  hrcariic  enlarged,  <»r  c.om- 
hine(l  with  other  families  or  trihes,  the  customs  would 
necessarily  he  modified,  often  insensihly  and  unconscious- 
ly. Moreover,  the  house-father  or  head  of  the  trihe  mif^ht 
he  compelled  or  iniicht  find  it  (expedient  to  act  in  concert 
witji  others,  either  as  e<|uals  (»r  siihordinates,  in  inter[)ret- 
inijj  the  customs,  in  takiuLf  measures  of  defence,  in  direct- 
iniL;  military  operations,  or  in  providing  for  the  various 
eNiLTcncicH  of  th(3  common  life.      Here  there  is  no  formal 
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ilv  or  iiilic,  or  iH  slroiimr  miciiiImt^,  iiiiulil  on  rai im- 

sioiis  siil'-'tihilc  oin>   licul  l.ir  .•uiotlicr;    im   |i;i^s;il:<'  Iiomi 
tlii'  "stalf   ol    n.itiMt'"  lo  poliliful   s<ici('l\  ;   no  <!•  linilt  ly 
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»nstitnlt'"l  "  Irann'  ol'  u«i\tMnnirnt, 


Al 


a  fiiitin  !•  slater 


n<>  (lonl'f.  poliiii'ul  constilntions  wtic  disciisstMl  ami  Iranicil, 
l>nl  tlii^  slM'^t'  was  IttiiLi  poslnior  lo  iIk'  priiotl  in  llic  pfoLj- 
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till'  slalc  ol'  nalnrc.  sclccltMl  llirir  lonn  of  j^ovrrnnicnl.  ami 
onlorrd  inio  an  «>\|»r»'ss  conlrai'l  uilli  one  anotjirr  |o  dltcy 
ami  maintain  il.  'I'Ik'  I'anit  ol  liOcl\«>,  likt;  lliat.  of  lliu  otli- 
rr  ]»oliiical  smMMilators  of  lh(»  Hovi'ntcciitli  ami  riLilitriiitli 
••(Miturii's,  <'i>nsisio»l  in  assuniiiiii-  lliaf  primitive  man  was 
inipollcd  l>y  tlio  saino  niotivos,  and  at'tod  in  tlio  sanu'  inaii- 
wcv  and  with  tho  same  dt'lilu'ratt'  tlt>siu,n,  as  (lie  mm  of  liis 
own  licncration.  As  in  ntorals  and  nsyciiojoij^y,  so  in  pnji- 
tics,  tlu^  liistoiicai  and  romparativ(>  metiiods,  so  familiar  to 
ro(VM>l  it»vostii>aloiM,  wcvo  as  \v{  hardly  known. 

1  onoht  not  lo  dismiss  this  hook  witlntnt  noticini^ 
l.ooko's  riMnaiks  on  tlw  luMM'ssily  of  rarliamcntary  Ivc- 
fonn.  "To  wh.it  liross  ahsuiditit^s  tlu'  followini:,'  of  ciis- 
tum,  wUvn  r(>ason  has  irfl  it,  may  load,  we  may  he  satis- 
liod  \\luM\  \vt»  soo  the  halt'  name  of  a  town,  of  which  thci'o 
remains  not  s(>  nuu'h  as  tlu'  niins,  wIumc  scarce  so  nnich 
honsinc-  .as  a  slKM'j>o»>te  or  more  inlial)itants  than  a  shep- 
liord  is  to  ln»  found,  soiuls  us  many  representatives  to  the 
i:ran«l  assemhly  of  l.aw-makers  as  a  wiiole  county  numer- 
ous in  pe«iple  and  p«>worful  in  riches." 

Tiio  writinixs  of  Looke  on  Trade  atul  Kinanee  are  ehielly 
intorostiuii'  to  us  on  account  of  the  i)laoo  wliieh  they  oc- 
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nipy  in  IIm'  History  of  I'nliti'al   Iv'oTiorny.     Tlif'V  «"fmii;t, 

of   llili'c    h'MrU,   llic    occdHJorm    mImI   ^'o||^^•(|^|(•fl('»•^    of   wlijcli 

have   alir)i«ly   iMcti  dim  rilMil.      'I  li<'   main    jtoHitjofm  wlii'  || 
Im'  •nfli'avoiirs  t>i  rslaMi'^li  arc  llnrc.     I'irsI,  irilcrc'*!,  or  tln' 
jtrifT  of  tin;  liiii;  of  money,  raiiiiot,  ordinarily  s|t»'al<inLf,  I"' 
ri'milatrtl  l»y  law,  and,  if  it  could  so   l.c   rfiriilatc*!,  it-,   p' 
diK'tioM  Im  Itiw  tlic  natnral  or  market,  rate  uoiiM  lie  inj'iri- 
oii^  to  lli(>  interrsls  of  tlic  pnMif.      Secondly,  a^*  silver  and 
j^old    are    eomm»»ditics   no!    dilTcrinir   intrinsically    in   tleir 
natnre   from   otiier  CMminorlitic*,  il    i^   im|tossilt|i>   jiv  arl>i- 
trarv  .'icts  of  ijie  <tovernment  to  raise  tlic  valnc  of  sjlvrr 
and  Ljold  coins.      Voi:  may,  indeed,  enjoin  l»y  Act,  of  I'mi- 
liament  that  sivpetiee  shall  licnnfortli  he  called  a  slijllirii;, 
JMit,  all   the  same,  it    will   only  continue  to  |»nrch,'is(>  six- 
penny-worth of  ^o(k1s.      ^'ol|   will  s(»rni  find  that  the   new 
shillini;   is  oidy  as  effective  in  the  market,  as  the  <»ld   six- 
pence, and  hence,  if  the  (iovernmenf.  has  taken  the  dilTer- 
ence,  it,  has   simply   r'  oIkmI   its   snKjects  t(»  that   amount. 
The  third  position,  which   Ik;  only  imsintains   incidentally 
in  disciissinj^  the  (»llier  two,  is  that  tin'  <'ommercial  pros- 
perity of  H  (Miiintry  is  to  I»e  measured  l»y  the  exc.ess  of  its 
<'Xports   over   its   imp(»rts,  or,  as   the   phrasf;   tln^n  went,  l.y 
the  halaJMMi  (»f  trade.      'I'lie   t\vo   former  of  these  proposi- 
tions   are    simple,  hilt,    Iohl^ -disputed,  ecfmomical    truths. 
TIh!  latter  is  an  ohstinatc;  and  specious  economical  falla'-v. 
To  understand  lioeke's  contention  on  the  first  [>oi(it,  it 
must,  Im:  horne  in  mind  that  in  his  time,  and  down  even  to 
the  middh;  of  tin!  ]>resent  reiLjn,  tli(!  maximum  rate  of  in- 
terest allowahle  in  all   orflinary  transactions  was  fixed  hv 
law.      I>y  the  Rtatutc;    \2   (Jar.  II.  (passed  in   lO^JO)  it  had 
1)0011  rediKUid  from  (^ii^ht  t<>  six  per  (^erit.     Sir  .losiah  Thild, 
wlios(!  (Jhscn'ftflons  nmrcruiit'/  Tr<tilv  liad  been  reprinted  in 
1G90,  and  who  probably  reproscnted  a  very  larii;e  amount 
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of  inorcantilc  o[>ii)ion,  Jidvocatod  its  further  reduction  to 
four  j)('r  c«M)t.  lie  maintained,  (juotintij  the  cxainj)le  of 
Jlolland,  that  low  interest  is  the  cause  of  national  wealth, 
and  that,  eonse(|ncntly,  to  lower  the  lej^al  rate  of  interest 
would  be  to  take  a  speedy  and  simple  method  of  makini^ 
the  country  richer.  Aijjainst  this  ])roposal  Locke  ar<j;ued 
that  the  example  of  Holland  was  entirely  beside  the  <iues- 
tion;  that  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  that  country  was 
owin<jj  to  the  abundance  of  ready  money  which  it  had  for- 
merly enjoyed,  and  not  to  any  le<j:;al  restrictions;  nay,  in 
tl      "  " 


le  States  there  was  no  law  limitmii"  the  rate  of  interest  at 
all,  every  one  beiiii::  free  to  hire  out  his  money  for  anv- 
thjni;  he  could  i:jet  for  it,  and  the  courts  enforciiiuj  the  bar- 
t!;ain.  Ihit,  further,  sup[)ose  the  proposed  law  to  be  enact- 
ed ;  what  would  be  the  conse<]uences?  It  would  be  cer- 
tain to  be  evuded,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  ham- 
per trade,  by  increasinuf  the  difHculty  of  borrowitiijj  and 
lendiuij^.  Rather  than  lend  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  many 
men  would  hoard,  and,  conseipiently,  much  of  the  money 
which  would  otherwise  find  its  way  into  trade  would  be 
intercepted,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  be  propor- 
tionately lessened.  Itlxcellent  as  most  of  these  arjjjuments 
are,  Locke  unfortunately  stoj)ped  short  of  the  legitimate 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them.  He  did  not  propose, 
as  lie  should  have  done,  to  sweep  away  the  usury  laws  al- 
toi»ether,  but  simjdy  to  maintain  the  existing  law  fixing 
the  maximum  of  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Sir  Dudley 
North,  in  his  admirable  pam})hlet,  Dlscouri^cs  on  l^'ade, 
published  in  1G91,  just  before  the  publication  of  the  (Con- 
siderations, but  too  late,  perhaps,  to  have  been  seen  by 
Locke,  takes  a  much  more  consistent  view  as  to  the  expc- 
diencv  of  legal  restrictions  on  the  rate  of  interest.  "  As 
touching  interest  of  money,  he  is  clear  that  it  should  be 
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left  freely  to  tlic  market,  and  not  bo  restrained  l>y  law." 
Notwitlistandin^x  tlio  opposition  of  men  like  North  and 
Loeke,  to  whom  may  be  added  an  earlici'  writer,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  the  anjjuments  of  Child  partially  triumphed  in 
the  next  rei<^n.  liy  the  12th  of  Anne,  the  leijal  rat<i  of 
interest  was  reduced  to  tive  per  cent.,  and  so  eontinuiMl 
till  the  Act  of  1H51,  repealini;,  with  re«^ard  to  all  future 
transactions,  the  existiuijf  Usury  Laws.  Ther(!  <'an  Ix;  lit- 
tle doubt  that  public  opinion  had  been  prepared  for  this 
measure  mainly  throui^h  tlu;  publication  of  IWsnthain's 
powerful  Dvfmce  of  (JsHrt/y  i\n)  tellinuj  arujuments  of 
which  had  j:;radually  im[)ressed  themselves  on  the  minds 
of  stat(!smen  and  economists.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  stopped  just  where  Locke  did.  "The  Ici^al  rate 
of  interest,  tlKUii^h  it  oui;ht  to  be  somewhat  above,  ouuht 
not  to  be  much  above  the  lowest  market  rate."  That  the 
vatc  of  interest,  what(3ver  it  may  be,  should  be  fixe<l  by 
law,  he  appears  to  take  for  i^ranted.  Indeed,  lie  seems  to 
write  more  confidently  on  this  point  than  Locke  had  done, 
and,  in  this  particular  at  least,  a[)pears  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  leiijislator  can  look  after  the  private  interests  of 
individuals  better  than  they  can  look  after  their  own. 
Happily,  as  I>entham  points  out,  the  refutation  of  this 
paradox  was  to  be  found  in  the  general  drift  and  spirit  of 
his  work. 

On  the  second  question,  "raising  tlic  value  of  money," 
Locke's  views  arc  much  clearer  and  more  consistent  than 
on  the  first.  It  would  be  injpossible  to  state  more  ex{)lic- 
itly  than  he  has  done  the  sound  economical  dictum  that 
gold  and  silver  are  simply  commodities,  not  differing  es- 
sentially from  other  commodities,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment stamp  upon  them,  wliereby  they  bccomo  coin,  can- 
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not  mMtoriMlly  raise  tlioir  valno.  As  most  of  my  ivadtMs 
ar<^  aware,  it  has  Ijcmmi  a  favonrit(»  dcnicc,  timo  out  of  mind, 
of  nnprintMpliMl  i\\u\  impciMiniinis  jvoNrrnmcnls  to  raiso,  the 
ilononunation  of  tin*  coin,  (»r  to  |)nt  a  smaller  (|UMntily  of 
the  pn^'ions  inotals  in  coins  retaininu:  tlic  old  dcnomina- 
\\ou,  with  tho  viow  of  r('ornilini»;  an  impovcrislnMl  cxcIkmi- 
uvv.  Thrro  Iiavo,  donlttlcss,  Immmj  Unanciers  nnintcllii^cnt 
(Mionoh  lo  suppose  that  tins  eNjxMJient  miolit  enricli  tlio 
iXinornmont,  while  it  did  no  harm  to  the  peopl(>.  Ihit  it. 
n^piires  oiily  a  slioht  antonnt  of  retleetion  to  se«»  thai  all 
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orediiors  are  uetranued  exaeiiy- in  ww  sanu'  propornon  as 
that  in  >vhieh  the  eoin  is  debased.  Ono  Incid  j»assau;e 
froni  lioeke's  answer  to  Lowndes  \\\;\y  sniliee  to  show  the 
foivihle  maniuM'  in  >vhieh  he  presents  this  trnth: 


"  Haisitiix  of  ooin  is  Itut  a  sjxhmous  word  lo  dcocivo  tlu'  imwarv.  It 
only  pvos  tlio  us\ial  donontinalion  of  a  grcator  ijuantity  of  silver  to 
a  loss  (;•.  //.,  ealling  f«»ur  livains  of  silver  a  penny  to-day,  when  liv(> 
irrains  of  silver  made  a  penny  yestertlay).  luil  adds  no  worth  or  real 
value  to  th(^  silver  eoin,  to  make  amends  (ov  its  watit  of  silver.  That 
is  impossilde  to  he  done.  Kor  it  is  oidy  the  ipiajUity  of  silver  in  it 
(hat  is,  and  »>ternally  will  he.  the  measure  of  its  valu(\  ()iu>  nniy  as 
rationally  hope  lo  lengthen  a  foot,  by  dividii\<>;  it  ii\lo  liftoen  parts  in- 
stead of  twelve  and  ealliuu;  Ihein  inehes,  as  to  increase  the  value  of 
silver  that  is  in  a  shillinjr,  by  dividing-  it  into  fifteen  parts  instead  of 
twelve  and  calling  them  ponce.  This  is  all  that  is  done  when  a  shil- 
ling is  raiscil  from  twelve  to  lifteeii  pence." 


l-(>\vndes  liad  maintained  that  "  raisinjv  the  coin,"  in 
addition  to  makinsj  np  the  loss  oansed  by  callinij  in  the 
clipped  money,  and  other  adv!int.ao;cs,  wonld  increase  the 
eiroulatino;  medium  of  the  country,  and  so  put  a  stop  to 
the  multiplication  of  h.azardous  paper-credit  and  the  in- 
conveniences of  bartcrincf.  Nothino-  could  be  better  than 
Locke's  reply : 
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".Inst  as  tilt'  lioy  ciif  Ills  Irnllicr  into  live  <|iiatt('r,-<  (a-<  1m>  callril 
lliciii)  lo  cover  liirt  Itall,  wlicn  cut  into  four  (|iiaiti  r-^  it  ftll  short,  l)iil, 
aflcf  all  Ills  pains,  as  iinicli  of  his  hall  lay  hare  as  hcforc;  if  the 
•  inanlily  of  coined  silver  enijiloyeil  in  Mn^laiid  fall  short,  Ihc  arhitra- 
ry  ilciiuiiiination  of  a  greater  inuMher  of  pence  <^iven  to  if,  «»r,  which 
is  all  one,  |(»  the  sev(  lal  coined  pieces  of  if,  will  not  make  it,  cdrii- 
niensMiate  to  thr«  size  of  onr  trade  «m'  the  j^reatne^s  (d'  our  occasions. 
This  i<  as  certain  as  that,  if  the  (piantity  (d"  a  i»oaid  which  is  to  stop 
a  leaU  of  a  ship  lifteeii  inches  stpiare,  he  hiit  twelve  inches  square,  it, 
will  no!  he  made  to  do  it  hy  hcinji;  mcasnrcd  l»y  a,  foot  that  is  divided 
into  lifti '  n  inches,  instead  »»f  tw<'lve,  and  so  haviii}^  a  larger  tale  or 
numlier  of  inches  hi  dciiominiition  given  (o  it." 

Tlie  ijoiioral  j>riii('i|)I(^  iliat,  t<>  (|('|»rcci;itn  the  coiiini^*!  is 
to  rt>l»  lli(>  crt'ditDr,  ainl  that,  tli'»iiLjli  you  may  chani:;*!  tlio 
name,  you  «'aiiii()t  chaiiuji!  th(r  thiuLC,  ^v.'ls  (|iiit<!  as  emphati- 
cally stated  hy  i'elty  and  North  as  hy  Locke.  I'.iit,  the 
value  of  Locke's  tracts  coiisiste<l  in  their  aniplitiide  of 
arj:;iimeiit  ami  illustration,  Nvhicli  left  to  the  unpfejudit'ed 
reader  no  alternative  hut  to  accept  their  conchisi(»n.  As 
In;  himself  said  in  a  letter  to  Molyneux,  "  liay  hy  th(!  ar- 
hitrary  names  of  pence  and  shillings,  and  ('onsi(h'r  and 
speak  of  it  as  grains  and  ounces  of  silver,  and  'tis  as  easy 
as  telling  of  twenty." 

Locke  had  the  [ien(!tration  to  see  that  tlic!  laws  existini^ 
in  his  time  aiijainst  the  exportation  of  j^old  and  silver  «:oin 
must  necessarily  he  futile,  and,  while  it  was  permitted 
to  export  hullion,  could  answer  no  eonceivahle  purpose. 
These  laws,  which  date  from  the  tiuie  of  Ldward  the 
Third,  were,  curiously  cnouojh,  not  re[)ealed  till  tin;  year 
IHIO,  thouo'li  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  ]lestoration  they 
had  heen  pronounced  hy  so  competent  a  jiidi^e  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  to  he  "  nugatory  "  and  "  impracticahle."  Noth- 
ing, as  Locke  savs  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  answer 
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to  liowndcs,  could  prevent  the  exportation  of  silver  and 
^<tl(l  in  j)aynient  of  ilebts  contracted  beyond  the  seas,  and 
it  could  "  he  no  odds  to  KniL:;land  wiictlier  it  was  carried 
out  in  specie;  or  when  melted  down  into  hullion."  Uut 
the  principle  on  wliich  tiie  |)roliihition  oi  ex[)ortini;  ujold 
and  silver  coiti  nltinh-itely  rested  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted bv  him  r.s  unhesitatinuflv  as  it  was  by  almost  all 
the  other  economists  of  the  time.  That  principle  was 
that  th(;  wealth  of  a  nation  is  to  be  measureil  by  the 
amount  of  ^old  and  silver  in  its  possession,  this  amount 
(k'j)endiin;-  on  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  exports  to  that 
of  the  im[)orts.  When  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded 
that  of  the  imports,  the  Jialance  of  Trade,  as  it  was  called, 
was  said  to  be  in  favour  of  a  country ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, the  ]^>alance  of  Trade  was  said  to  be  an^ainst  it.  A 
favourable  balance,  it  was  assumed,  must  necessarily  in- 
crease the  amount  of  u;old  and  silver  in  the  country,  while 
an  unfavourable  balance  must  necessarily  diminish  it. 
And,  lastly,  the  amount  of  li'old  and  silver  in  its  posses- 
sion was  the  measure  of  a  nation's  wealtli.  These  views 
form  part  of  what  political  economists  call  the  Mercantile 
Theory,  which  it  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  Adam  Smith 
to  demolish. 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  biocrraplier  of  Locke 
to  be  obliged  to  confess  that,  in  this  respect,  liis  theories 
on  trade  lag  considerably  behind  those  of  an  almost  con- 
temporary writer.  Sir  Dudley  North,  whoso  work  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Some  of  North's  maxims  arc 
\vortliy  of  Adam  Smith,  and  one  wonders  that,  when  once 
enunciated,  they  found  so  little  currency,  and  \vcrc  so 
comi)letely  ignored  in  botli  the  literature  and  the  legis- 
hUion  of  the  time.     Here  arc  a  few,  but  the  wliole  tract 
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may  bo  read  in  less  tlian  an  hour:  "  Tlio  whole  world,  ;is 
to  tra(h',  is  hut  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  tliercin  na- 
tions an;  as  persons."  "The  loss  of  a  Irach;  with  one  na- 
tion is  not  that  only,  separately  considered,  l»nt  so  ninrji 
of  tli(!  trad(!  of  tlie  world  rescinded  atid  lost,  for  all  is 
<;oinl»ine(l  toi;'ether."  "  \o  laws  can  set  prices  in  ti'a<le, 
the  rates  of  which  must  and  will  make  themselves;  hut, 
when  such  laws  do  liaj)pen  to  lay  any  hold,  it  is  so  inuch 
im[)edimefit  to  trade,  and  therefore  prejudicial."  "  No 
man  is  richer  for  having*  his  estate  all  in  m(»ney,  plate, 
iV:c.,  lyini^  l>y  him,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  for  that  rea- 
son the  poorer.  That  man  is  richest  whose  estate  is  in  a 
ji;rowin<>*  condition,  either  in  land  at  farm,  money  at  inter- 
est, or  {jjoods  in  trafle."  "Money  exfjorteil  in  trade  is  an 
increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation;  hut  spent  in  war  an<l 
payments  abroad,  is  so  mucli  impoverishment."  "  W'v.  may 
labour  to  hed;;e  in  the  Cuckoo,  but  in  vain  ;  for  no  people 
ever  yet  grew  rich  by  policies,  but  it  is  peace,  industry, 
and  freedom  that  brings  trade  and  wealth,  and  nothiufjj 
else." 

Some  of  Locke's  o[)inions  on  trade  and  finance  were 
undoubtedly  erroneous,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
little  tract  of  Sir  Dudley  North  supplies  a  better  sunimary 
of  sound  economical  doctrine  tlian  any  which  we  can  iind 
in  his  writiniijs;  but  then  this  brochure  is  merely  a  sum- 
mary, with  little  of  arfjfumcnt  or  clucichition,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  previous  or  contempo- 
rary writer  whose  works  arc,  on  the  wliole,  more  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  economical  scicnca  than  those  of 
Locke." 
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I.O<'KK  H     IMJ  IKNi'l.;    ON     TIIOIJOHT. 

To  iv'.wo  lji>oI<(''s  itilluiMUM'  on  snltsciiuont  smMMiIalion  would 
Im>  1o  >vtil(>  tilt'  llislovy  of  I'liilosopliv  IVoin  liis  lime  to 
our  owt).  In  l!noI;in,l,  I'V.'Umm',  muiI  (ommmmiiv  tlicrc  Iimvc 
1>(UM\  tow  wiilrrs  on  strictly  pliilosopliical  (picstioiis  in  this 
ctMiturv  or  the  l;ist.  who  havo  not.  iMthrr  (juotrd  Lo('lv«''s 
A'.v.NVfv  with  npprohatioii,  or  at  loMst,  paid  him  the  honiaji;!^ 
ot'  statiuii'  Ihoir  j^nuinds  for  dissciUiutj;  from  it.  In  the 
la>t  cotiturv,  iiis  oth(>r  works,  ("^pocially  those  on  (otvcrti- 
monl  and  ToKM'ation,  may  l>o  said  lo  liavc  almost,  fonnod 
tlu»  roooii'ni/.od  coAk'  o\'  lihcral  opinion  in  this  country,  l»o- 
sidcs  c\or»'isiniLj  a  oonsid(M'ahlc  inlhuMU'o  on  the  rapidly  lUv 
volopitiii"  speculations  which,  in  lln*  tniddic  of  tlu*  century, 
were  ]U"»']>ariniv  an  intellectual  mo  less  than  a  social  revolu- 
tion in  l''rance.  1  can  here  only  speak  of  the  nature  of 
Locke's  intluence,  and  of  the  directions  it  took,  in  the  very 
broadest  i^utlitie,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  that  I  should 
enter  into  detail,  as  1  have  fret]uently  adverted  to  it  in  the 
precedinii"  chapters. 

In  Kno'land,  the  An.wv,  thon!>"h  from  the  first  it  had  its 
ardent  admirers,  seemed,  for  some  years  after  its  appear- 
ance, to  have  jM'iHiueod  its  etTect  on  Mnj>iish  ]>hilosophical 
literature  mainlv  bv  antae-onism.  Many  were  the  critics 
w ho  attacked  the  "  now  way  of  ideas,"  aiid  atteujpted  to 
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sImiw  llic  evil   »'<iim(M|ii('ii(M's  tn   iiiMrjiU,  r(li!.M<i?i,  jmil  cxnit 

tllollLjIll  wlijcli  !lll|st.  follow  from  tln'  )l''<(|»tan<r  of  Loi  |<c's 
s|M'ciil;ilioim.  Merc  iiinl  tlicif  Im'  u;i4  drfrrKlt'l,  ImiI  llir 
allin'k  rcilaiiily  ImiljcIv  oiiliiiiiiilt<ic<|  tlir  dt  ji  nc*  .  (if 
IIm'sp  »•(Hl|^ov^'^Mi^'^  I  liavc  nlrniflv  ^ivrii  hoiiw  acroinil  iii 
IIh'  cliaiilcrH  on  l/oi'kc's  l/ifc,  aii<l  iircij  not,  llicicroir,  now 
rccnr  to  thcni.  Tlic  (list  lOhL^lish  wiitir  on  |ilnlo-^o|i|iv  of 
tJM'  liinlicsl,  rank  who  sMffccdnl  liOcLr  wa-;  l'»<  i  k<  I'v,  aii'l 
on  liini  tlic  inllucncd  of  jiin  iifCiilcccssor  is  so  (li-.tin'tlv  a|» 
parent,  llial.  it.  may  well  Itc  <|Ufstioni'f|  wli(tli<r  iJcrkflcy 
wonid  f'vrr  have  written  IIh-  I'linrifiliH  aini  flic  liiiilnifinn, 
if  lioi'kt'  liail  not,  written  the  I'^fiHoif.  liocke  hail  repaid 
(m1  not,  "thinifs"  Imt  "ideas"  as  the  immediate  ol.jccis  (»f 
the  mind  in  thiiikinL(,  thoip^h  he  had  sii|>|iose(|  these  ideas 
to  l»r  representative  of  Ihini^s;  hut  why,art;iied  iJerkeley, 
HUpposi!  "  thini^s  "  t<»  exist,  if  "  ideas  "  are  the  only  «.l»jeefs 
which  W(^  p(Mreivo'^  A;^ain,  |jO(d<e  had  analyzed  the  idea 
of  Matter  conecivcMl  as  "  Sii!>stane(! "  into  "  w<!  know  not, 
what  "  siipp(»rt  of  known  (|iialitics.  How,  then,  said  iJerkr:- 
ley,  do  w('  know  that  it,  exists?  'I'he  idealist  philosoj)hy 
of  IJerkelcy  may  tiiiis  he  viciwcd  as  a  development,  on  one 
side,  of  th(!  |>hiloso|)liy  of  Loeke.  lint  lliiiiie,  l»y  earryint^ 
llerkelcy's  Hcepticism  further  than  lie  had  done  himself, 
and  l>y  (pK.'stionine;  iho  reality  of  Siihstanee,  as  applied 
cither  to  matter  or  mind,  may  Ix!  said  to  have  de\r|oj»c(| 
Locke's  j)rineij)les  in  a  direction  wdiicli  was  practif;ally  the 
very  reverse  of  that  taken  hy  llerkehiv.  l*"or  the  r(;siilt  of 
Berkeley's  denial  of  "matter"  was  to  enlianc(;  the  impor- 
tance «»f  "iiiind,"  and  to  re-assure  men  as  to  the  existence 
of  on(!  all -eiid>raciiii^  mind  i;t  the,  person  of  tlu;  I>eity. 
Hut  tlu;  result  of  the  fjucstions  which  lliimo  rais(!d  as  to 
the  substantial  existence  of  cither  Matter  or  Mind  was  to 
leave  men  in  a  state  of  pure  scepticism,  or,  as  we  should 
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now  piM^Miw  «'mII  il.  Ao;tiosti('imn.  <  Mi  iIk-  <«llirr  iippli 
culioiw  (>r  iliniu''s  iu(>tln»tl,  I  ih'imI  ti«>l  <l<>l,'iiti  llic  h.-hIi-i'. 
'l"o  ll\.'  i»r«lit';n\  iMtiiiiiioi)  s«MiM(>  I'lniilislnii.ui,  win*  ;i|>|)rttMr|i 
(m1  |4lnIo'io|»lii(;»l    «|iir**lion»<   \\\\\\  inttM'csl   Imi(    uillnml    :in\ 

s|M'tM,»l    lUi'lMpIlN  sio.'ll    MplitlMlo,  llic    sv^lclll'^    l>t>||l    ol"    |||||||<< 
,111(1    r*iMU«'li'\    ;ippo;U(M|    lo    l»o    o|t)'il    to   till'   ImI.iI  i>l>it'cliit|i 
o\'  p;U';ulo\.  .Iiul  ll(MH'<\  llir«>niilloMl    tll<'   riolilriMilll  i'(>llhir\, 
l.ocixt'  ronliiuuMi,  in   onlinMiv    t'^^limMtion.  in   linM   jlio    mi 
jMonio  pl.it'o  anionii'   l'!ii>ili'*li   pliilos(i|tlnMs,      l|oi;u'<>    W  ;il 
pole    (wiiliiio-    in    1TS'.>)    proh.-iMy    «'\prosH«'s    (ln'    Mvcr.'inr 


opinion  ol  tlio  Imiv>IisIi  roMdiiio-  pnltln'  ol  Iii'a  jinir,  wIkmi 
l;o  sMvs  lliMt  I,0('lv0  (willi  >\lioni  lie  coupK''^  I»Mi'on)  \nms  al 
niosl  llio  lir>-l  pliilosopluM"  >vlio  inlro^lin'od  i>oiiiiiion  simisc 
into  lii-*  Nvvitiiiiis.  Nov  >vmm  il  only  lliat  lie  was  sitprcMiio 
in  popular  osliniation.  I  lis  iiillii«MU'i>  is  a^^parciil  in  almost 
ovorv  pliilosopliioal  ainl  «piasi  pliilosopliical  work  of  tlio  po- 
riv>(l.  It  iiiav  sj>0(  ially  hr  inontionctl  that  tin'  doiMriiK*  of 
Innato  M«\as  u»Mit  out  of  fashion,  both  word  ami  tliiiio'.  and, 
wlion  a  similar  d«HMrino  oamo  into  v«>onr  at  tln^  oiid  o{  the 
oontnrv.  nnd«M'  tlio  authority  of  Koid  and  Stowart.  it  was  in 
a  modiliod  t"orm  and  iiiidtM-  a  n(Mv  ajipoUation,  that  o['  pri- 
mar\  or  fundanuMital  hoHofs,  TIu^so  authors  always  spoko 
with  tho  mvatost  rosprct  of  Lo(dvt\  and  Stowart  ospiM'ially 
was  always  anvitMis  to  ostaMish,  wlion  p«>ssiM(\  an  idonti- 
tv  of  opinivtn  hotwoon  himsolf  and  his  illustrious  pnvlooi^s- 
sor.  And  ovon  in  vooont  timos,  whon  tho  li^pics  and  condi- 
tions of  ]>hilv>sophioal  sp(vnlati»>n  have  muloro'oni*  so  mmd» 
ohancv,  tluMv^  aiv  fow   philost'tphioal  authors  of  >Mninoiu'o 
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It  is  now  pcM'haps  soldom  road  thronji'h  oxoopt  l>y  profess- 
ed students  of  philosophy,  but  it  is  still  prohahly  i>ftener 
"  dip]>ed  into"  than  anv  other  philosophieal  treatise  in 
the  lan^'uaov. 
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III  I'V/iiicr,  lli(>  hinHiiif  al.  lir^l.  iiim<I<'  lilllc  wmv.  H  took 
iinti(<  ll'iiii  Iwt'Mlv  vMis  lo  mil  (>IT  llif  (ir^l  ••lition  nf  flu 
l''r('iiili  hfiii^ldli"!!,  lull,  rioMi  IVJ.'I  lit  {'/.'■(H  ((Iiti'>ri4  foj 
litwnl  oMf  Mii'il In  r  ill  iM|iif|  siicccHsioii  mI.  inlcrvMl  ■.  (if  mIciiI 
nix  V»','||s.  N'mIImIic  k;ivh  I  liul  lio  lil.'lll  lui'l  Inch  )<  <-<  iomI 
or  iMiiic  mImi';(  ij  ill  |''i)ih('(<  tli.'iM  l^orkc  'I'lir  |.oiiil>  ill  hi-; 
|»llil<m(»|i|iv    wllii'll   Hrciii    Id   liMVi"   Itccii    ^jicriall V   kcJccIi^I    f(.r 

all.'ii'k  urir  lln-  sInlciiMiiU  llint  <i<"l  mii^lil,  if  If  |tl<fi-;»'l, 
aim<'\  tlioiii^lil,  to  iiiMllcr,  an*!  Iliat.  Ili<>  iimIimmI  ica-i'iti  ri.iild 
not  alone  as'^nii  mh  (»f  llic  iinmoilalily  of  tlic  kmiiI.  'j'lic 
<|lialirM'}llio||S,  aw  llic  rimt(Hil  i-<,  were  (||(([»j»('<l  (»iit,  of  these 
Hiateiiieiilw,  aiKJ  it  \v;m  r»iiiiMlly  a^^seiteil  that  (i'xke  iiiaiii- 
laiiieij  the  soul  lo  he  iiiateridi  aii<l  iii'mImI.  \  oltaire  flor  ^ 
!i(»|,  Tail  l<»  |M»iiil,  uiil,  Ihc  hasfiiiesH  aii'l  injii^tiee  ol"  tlle^(! 
<'oiieliiHiotis,  aii<l  i")  hiiiiseir  tiiihoiiiMie)!  in  his  a'liiiiratiori 
for  Ihe  I'lijirlish  jiliilosopher.  Malel,«raiiehe,  he  say-*,  is 
read  oil  aeeoiiiil,  of  the  HKreeahJeiiesH  of  hi^  style,  I  )e-*(arteH 
oil  aeeoiiiil,  of  the  hardihood  of  hi^  sjteeiilat.ions  ;  lioe,|<c, 
is  iiol,  read,  he(;a(ise  he  is  merely  uisr-.  TlieK;  never  was 
a  (hinker  more  wise,  more  meth(»dieal,  more  |o(^if,'il  than 
lioeke.  <Mlier  reas(»ners  had  written  a  romaiire  (.f  the 
soiil  ;  lioeke  eame  and  modestly  wrote  its  history,  dcvej 
opini;  the  ideas  (d'  the  hniiiaii  iinderHtandinir  as  an  a'e,(,rn- 
plislied  anatomist  explains  tin;  forer-s  of  the  liiinnn  l»ody. 
Voltaire  lived  to  se(;  IIk!  philosophy  of  l/i)ek<',  or  i;ither 
an  extreme  phase,  of  it,  heeonie  alm'»st  the  e-,tahlishf:d 
ci'cmmI  of  those  who  e.ared  at  all  for  spr-eiilative  fjiie-,tionH 
ill  I'VaiKM'.  ('oiidilk'K'.  in  his  early  woik,  the.  A'.s-.sv//!  huv 
r()ri(/lnr  dva  Coiinolssdnccs  J/aindincM  (first  published  in 
lYld),  simply  adoj)ts  Lfxdai's  aeconrit  of  the  orit^in  of 
knowl(Mlii;e,  lindint!:  it  in  the  two  sources  f>f  Sensation  and 
lielleetion.  Hut  in  his  later  work,  the  7'rfiif('  dcx  Scnrn- 
//ow.v,  wliieli  appeared  in  1754,  he  lias  ^one  far  boyond  liis 
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master,  and  not  only  finds  tlio  oricfin  of  all  Icnowlcdf^c  in 
Kcnsation  alone,  bnt  of  all  onr  facnltios  as  well.  It  is  in 
this  work  that  the  nicta{)hor  of  the  gradually  animated 
statue  occurs.  Condillac's  system  soon  became  the  fash- 
ionablc  philosopliy  of  Iiis  countrymen,  and  both  friends 
and  foes  credited  Locke  witli  its  parentage.  ^Vith  Josepik 
de  Maistre,  who  may  be  reiijarded  as  the  bitterest  exponent 
of  French  Ultramontanism,  Locke  is  the  immediate  link 
throui^h  whom  llelvetius,  Cabanis,  and  the  other  enemies 
of  the  human  race  in  France  liad  derived  from  ]>acon  the 
priiiciples  which  had  been  so  destructive  to  their  country 
and  mankind.  But  it  was  not  the  followers  of  ( Jondillac 
only  who  professed  to  base  their  systems  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Locke.  Degerando,  writing  in  1H13,  says,  "  All  the 
French  philosophers  of  this  age  glory  in  ranging  them- 
selves among  the  disciples  of  Locke,  and  admitting  liis 
principles."  The  great  names  of  Turgot,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Condorcct,  and  Destutt  de  Tracy  alike  .appear  in  the 
roll  of  liis  professed  disciples.  And  even  when  the  reac- 
tion against  the  authority  of  Locke  began  in  France,  his 
influence  might  still  be  traced  in  authors  like  Maine  de 
Biran,  Royer  CoUard,  Cousin,  and  Jouffroy,  liowever  em- 
phatically they  might  repudiate  his  system  as  a  whole. 
Lastly,  Augustc  Comte  may  be  connected  with  Locke 
through  Hume. 

Except  by  way  of  reaction  and  opposition,  Locke's  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  much  less  in  Germany  than  in  either 
England  or  France.  The  earliest  opponent  of  his  philos- 
ophy, who  himself  held  any  high  rank  as  a  philosopher, 
was  Leibnitz,  who,  in  his  Nouveaux  Essais  (written  in 
1V04,  but  not  published  till  1765),  attacked  not  only 
Locke's  specific  conclusions,  but  his  method  of  commenc- 
ing the  study  of  philosophy  with  an  examination  of  the 
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human  mind.  Yet  lu;  rccoi^nizcs  the  Esany  as  "mio  of 
the  most  heautiful  aiul  must  esteemed  works  of  this  time." 
It  may  be  remarked  as  curious  tliat  ho  is  dis[)osod  to  rate 
the  TlioKijlitti  on  Edncdiion  even  still  hii^hcr  liian  the  //.v- 
Hdij,  Ihit,  when  w(»  think  of  Locke's  relation  to  (itrmaii 
j»liilosoj)hy,  it  is  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  anta2:onisiii 
of  Kant.  For,  thou<;h  Kant  states  that  he  was  "  awoke 
from  liis  dojjfmatic  slumber"  l)y  readini>-  Hume,  it  is 
plain,  throu<;hout  the  Kritik^i\\'.\i  he  has  in  his  mind  the 
system  of  Locke  at  least  as  much  as  that  of  his  sceptical 
successor.  And  yet  these  two  great  philosophers,  the  re- 
former of  Knijflish  and  the  reformer  of  (Icrman  philoso- 
phy, liavc  much  in  common,  specially  tlieir  mode  of  ap- 
proachin<j^  the  problems  of  ontolo<ry  and  theoloj^y,  which 
have  vexed  so  many  j^enerations  of  thinkers,  by  lirst  in- 
quiriuij;  into  the  limits,  capacities,  and  procechirc  of  the 
human  mind. 

Of  the  specific  influence  of  Locke's  treatises  on  Govern- 
ment, Uelioion,  Toleration,  Education,  and  Finance  I  have 
already  said  somethini^  in  [)revious  chapters.  In  each  one  of 
these  subjects  the  ])ublication  of  his  views  forms  a  point  of 
departure,  and  no  writer  on  the  liistory  of  any  one  of  them 
could  dispense  with  a  lengthened  notice  of  his  theories. 

But  far  more  important  than  their  specific  intiuenco  on 
other  writers,  or  even  on  the  development  of  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal,  has  been  the  effect  of  Locke's  writ- 
ings on  the  history  of  progress  and  civilization.  In  an 
age  of  excitement  and  prejudice,  he  set  men  the  example 
of  thinking  calmly  and  clearly.  When  philosophy  was 
almost  synonymous  with  the  arid  discussion  of  scholastic 
subtleties,  he  wrote  so  as  to  interest  statesmen  and  men 
of  the  world.  At  a  time  when  the  chains  of  dogma  were 
far   tighter,  and  the  pena'.iies   of   attempting   to  loosen 
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tluMn  far  nii»ro  slivnr<Mit,  tli/ui  it  in  now  rasy  ta  <'oii('('iv(', 
In'  raisrd  (|iirs(i»>?iH  wliirli  stirred  tlio  vers  <l('|»tliH  of  liu- 
mail  t)i<>n<:;lit.  And  ail  this  Im>  did  in  a  spirit  so  candid, 
so  li»l(<rant,  so  liberal,  and  so  nnsrilisli,  that  he  neeined  to 
Im«  >viitintx  not  for  his  own  party  or  his  own  times,  hut  for 
the  future  of  kiiowledu;e  and  «»f  mankind.  To  sound  ev- 
ery <|neslion  to  the  bottom,  never  to  allow  our  emvietions 
to  outstrij)  our  evidonee,  to  throw  aside*  all  prejiidiees  and 
all  interests  in  llio  pursuit  of  truth,  hut  to  hold  tin*  truth, 
when  found,  in  all  charity  and  with  all  consideration  to- 
wards those  who  liavo  been  less  fortunatt*  than  we — these 
are  tln»  lessons  which,  faithfully  transmitted  throni^h  two 
i'cnturies  bv  those  who  liad  eves  to  se(>  and  oars  to  hear, 
ho  lias  bcMjuoathed  to  us  and  our  posterity. 
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GOLDSMITH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

"  Innocently  to  amuse  the  imagination  in  this  dream 
of  life  is  wisdom."     So  wrote  Oliver   Goldsmith  ;  and 
surely  among  those  who  have  earned  the  world's  gratitude 
by  this  ministration  he  must  be  accorded  a  conspicuous 
place.     If,  in  these  delightful  writings  of  his,  he  mostly 
avoids  the  darker  problems  of  existence— if  the  mystery 
of   the  tragic  and  apparently  unmerited  and  unrequited 
suffering  in  the  world  is  rarely  touched  upon— we  can  par- 
don the  omission  for  the  sake  of  the  gentle  optimism  chat 
would  rather  look  on  the  kindly  side  of  life.     "  You 
come  hot  and  tired  from  the  day's  battle,  and  this  sweet 
minstrel  sings  to  you,"    says   Mr.  Thackeray.      "Who 
could  harm  the  kind  vagrant  harper  ?    Whom'did  he  ever 
hurt  ?     He  carries  no  weapon  save  the  harp  on  which  he 
plays  to  you  ;  and  with  which  he  delights  great  and  hum- 
ble,  young  and  old,  the  captains  in  the  tents,  or  tho  sol- 
diers round  the   fire,  or  the  women  and  children  in  the 
villages,  at  whose  porches  he  stops  and  sings  his  simple 
songs  of  love  and  beauty."     And  it  is  to  be  suspected 
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— it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  least — that  the  cheerfulness  which 
shines  like  sunlight  through  Goldsmith's  writings,  did  not 
altogether  desert  himself  even  in  the  most  trying  hours  of 
his  wayward  and  troubled  career.  He  had,  with  all  his 
sensitiveness,  a  fine  happy-go-luclvy  disposition  ;  was 
ready  for  a  frolic  when  he  had  a  guinea,  and,  when  he  had 
none,  could  turn  a  sentence  on  the  humorous  side  of  star- 
vation ;  and  certainly  never  attributed  to  the  injustice  or 
neglect  of  society  misfortunes  the  origin  of  which  lay 
nearer  home. 

Of  course,  a  very  dark  picture  might  be  drawn  of  Gold- 
smith's life  ;  and  the  sufferings  that  he  undoubtedly  en- 
dured have  been  made  a  whip  with  which  to  lash  the  in- 
gratitude of  a  world  not  too  quick  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  genius.  He  has  been  put  before  us,  without  any 
brighter  lights  to  the  picture,  as  the  most  unfortunate  of 
poor  devils  ;  the  heart-broken  usher  ;  the  hack  ground 
down  by  sordid  booksellers  ;  the  starving  occupant  of 
successive  garrets.  This  is  the  aspect  of  Goldsmith's 
career  which  naturally  attracts  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Forster 
seems  to  have  been  haunted  throughout  his  life  by  the 
idea  that  Providence  had  some  especial  spite  against  liter- 
ary persons  ;  and  that,  in  a  measure  to  compensate  them 
for  their  sad  lot,  society  should  be  very  kind  to  them, 
while  the  Government  of  the  day  might  make  them  Com- 
panions of  the  Bath  or  give  them  posts  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. In  the  otherwise  copious,  thorough,  and  valuable 
Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  we  find  an  almost 
humiliating  insistance  on  the  complaint  that  Oliver  Gold- 
smith did  not  rr  eive  greater  recognition  and  larger  sums 
of  money  from  his  contemporaries.  Goldsmith  is  here 
"the  poor  neglected  sizar;"  his  "marked  ill-fortune" 
attends  him  constantly  ;  he  shares  "  the  evil  destinies  of 
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men  of  letters  ;'*  he  was  one  of  those  who  *'  struggled 
into  fame  without  the  aid  of  p]nglisli  institutions  ;"  in 
short,  "  he  wrote,  and  paid  the  penalty."  Nay,  even 
Christianity  itself  is  impeached  on  account  of  the  pcrr^e- 
cution  suffered  by  poor  Goldsmith.  "  There  had  been  a 
Christian  religion  extant  for  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years,"  writes  Mr.  Forster,  "  the  world  having 
been  Jicquainted,  for  even  so  long,  with  its  spiritual  neces- 
sities and  responsibilities  ;  yet  here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  eminence  ordinarily  conceded 
to  a  spiritual  teacher,  to  one  of  those  men  who  come 
upon  the  earth  to  lift  their  fellow-men  above  its  miry 
ways.  He  is  up  in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread  he  cannot 
get,  and  dunned  for  a  milk-score  he  cani>ot  pay."  That 
Christianity  might  have  been  worse  employed  than  in 
paying  the  milkman's  score  is  true  enough,  for  then  the 
milkman  would  have  come  by  his  own  ;  but  that  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  state,  or  society  should  be  scolded  because 
an  author  suffers  the  natural  consequences  of  his  allowing 
his  expenditure  to  exceed  his  income,  seems  a  little  hard. 
And  this  is  a  sort  of  writing  that  is  peculiarly  inappropri- 
ate in  the  case  of  Goldsmith,  who,  if  ever  any  man  was 
author  of  his  own  misfortunes,  may  fairly  have  the  charge 
brought  against  him.  "  Men  of  genius,"  says  Mr.  Fors- 
ter, "  can  more  easily  starve,  than  the  world,  with  safety 
to  itself,  can  continue  to  neglect  and  starve  them."  Per- 
haps so  ;  but  the  English  nation,  which  has  always  had 
a  regard  and  even  love  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  that  is  quite 
peculiar  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  which  has  been 
glad  to  overlook  his  faults  and  follies,  and  eager  to  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  many  miseries  of  his  career,  will 
be  slow  to  believe  that  it  is  responsible  for  any  starvation 
that  Goldsmith  may  have  endured. 


(iOLDSMITII. 
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Howovcr,  tlio  koy-notn  li.is  ln'cn  linnly  HtnicK,  jumI  it 
still  vilir.'itcs.  (ioldsmitli  wns  tln^  uiiIiK-kicst  <»|'  iiiortalfJ, 
tlu!  liMplcsH  victim  of  cinMimstimccs.  "  ^'i^'l<iitl^  to  that 
U!iittM|  pn'ssnrc  of  laltor,  |K'imry,  .'iiid  sorrow, with  u  frame 
cxIiHiistcd  Ity  uiircmittini;'  ainl  ill-n-wanlcd  (Inidixcry, 
(ioi«lsniitli  was  iiMlcKliMl  t<>  tlic  forl»««araiu'r  of  ('rcditors 
for  a  peaceful  l»urial."  IWit  what,  now,  if  some  for- 
oijjjner  straii;:;e  to  the  traditions  of  I'liio'lisli  literatiire  — 
sonio  tiapanese  student,  for  example,  or  the  New  Zea- 
lander  come  ln'fon^  his  time — were  to  ^o  over  the  ascer- 
tained facts  of  (Joldsmith's  life,  an«l  were  suddenly  to 
unnounce  to  us,  with  tlu^  ha|)|)y  audacity  of  ij^norancc, 
that  lie,  (foidsmith,  was  a  <|uito  exceptionally    fortunate 
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country  where  th(^  vast  majority  of  people  an^  horn  to 
labor,  Oliver  (Joldsmith  was  nciVi'r  asked  to  do  a  stroke 
of  wt>rk  towards  the  earninsj^  of  his  own  livini^  until  ho 
had  arrived  at  man's  estate.  All  that  was  expected  of 
him,  as  a  youth  and  as  a  vounsjc  man,  was  that  he  should 
equip  himself  fully  for  the  hattio  of  life,  lie  was  main- 
tained at  oolleij^c  until  he  had  taken  his  deij^ree.  A^ain 
and  attain  ho  wjus  furnished  with  funds  for  further  study 
and  foreiu;n  travel  ;  and  aijjain  and  aijfain  he  ij;aml)led  his 
opportunities  away.  The  eonstant  kindness  of  his  uncle 
only  niado  him  tho  best  boiji»;iniy-letter- writer  the  world 
hfus  seen.  In  the  midst  of  his  debt  and  distress  as  a 
bookseller's  drudijo,  he  receives  .€400  for  three  nicifhts' 
performance  of  the  Tlie  Good-Natnrcd  Man ;  he  inune- 
diately  purchases  chambers  in  Brick  Court  for  £400  ; 
and  forthwith  begins  to  borrow  as  before.  It  is  true 
that  he  died  owino-  £2000,  and  was  indebted  to  the  for- 
bearance of  creditors  for  a  peaceful  burial  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he  had 
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ho'Mi  earninj^  an  annual  iiiromn  e(juivalent  to  tlHdO  of 
Kiij^lish  eiirreiicy.'  Ilr  was  a  man  liiterally  and  alTeclion- 
ntely  hronirht  up,  who  had  many  relatives  and  many 
friends,  and  who  h.id  the  proud  satisfaction  —  which  has 
heeii  deiiieil  to  many  men  of  i^eniiis — of  knowiii(^  f(»r 
years  hefore  he  died  that  his  merits  as  a  writer  had  heen 
re('();^ni/,e(l  hy  till!  ^reat  hulk  of  his  countrymen.  Ami 
yet  this  stiaiiLCe  Knt^lish  nation  is  inclined  to  suspect  that 
it  treated  him  rather  hadly  ;  and  Christianity  is  attack<'(l 
hecaiise  it  did  not  j>ay  (ioldsinith's  milk-score." 

Our  .lapanese  friend  may  Ix!  (!xa;4L(eratinj^  ;  hut  his 
position  is,  after  all,  fairly  tenahle.  It  may  at  least  Ix! 
look(Ml  at,  hefore  enteriuLT  on  the  following;  hrief  rcHttf/tfi 
of  the  leadine;  facets  in  (ioldsmith's  life,  if  only  to  restore 
our  e(|uanimity.  For,  naturally,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  that  any  pntvious  n'ciK^ration,  how(!V(!r  ncLfleetful 
of  the  claims  <d  literary  persons  (as  coinj)ared  with  the 
(•laims  of  such  wretolKul  ereatunis  as  physicuans,  nw.n  of 
K(;ionce,  artists,  oiiLCineers,  and  so  forth)  should  so 
cruelly  have!  ill-treat(!d  one  whom  we  all  love  now.  This 
inh(U'itane(!  of  inL;ratitu<lo  is  inonj  than  wo  can  Ix^ar.  Is 
it  true  that  (ioldsmith  was  so  harshly  (h^alt  with  hy  those 
barharian  ancestors  of  ours  ? 

'  The  calculation  is  Lord  Macaulay's  :  see  his  Bi'tfjraphicnl 
EyS'tys, 
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TiiK  (ioldsinitlis  wvui  of  lOiit^lisli  ilcscoiit  ;  (fohlsmitli's 
father  wan  a  I*r()i<'sta»it  «'l«'rufyinan  in  a  poor  little  village 
in  llic  connty  of  Lonsjjfonl  ;  ami  when  Oliver,  one  of 
several  eliildnn,  wjvs  horn  in  this  vilhiLjo  of  I'allftH,  or 
Pallasmore,  on  the  lOtli  Noveniher,  l7liH,  the  Rev. 
Charles  (JoMsniith  was  passinuj  rich  on  €40  a  year.  But 
a  eouj)h'  of  years  later  Mr.  (Joldsinith  HueeiuMled  to  a 
more  hierative  liviuijj  ;  and  forthwith  removed  his  family 
to  the  villau^e  of  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

Here  at  onco  our  interest  in  the  story  bei^ins  :  is  this 
Lis;;oy  the  sweet  Auburn  that  we  have  known  and  loved 
since  our  chihlhood  ?  Lord  Macaulay,  with  a  ^reat  deal 
of  vehemence,  avers  that  it  is  not  ;  that  there  never  was 
any  such  hamlet  Jis  Aul  ""i  in  Ireland  ;  that  The  De- 
serted Villafje  is  a  hopelessly  incongruous  poem  ;  and 
that  Goldsmith,  in  combining  a  description  of  a  probably 
Kentish  village  with  a  description  of  an  Irish  ejectment, 
'*  has  produced  something  which  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world."  This  criticism 
is  ingenious  and  plausible,  but  it  is  unsound,  for  it  hap- 
pens to  overlook  one  of  the  radical  facta  of  human  nature 
— the  uiagnifying  delight  of  the  mind  in  what  is  long 
remembered  and  remote.     What  was  it  that  the  imagina- 
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lion  of  (ioldsmitli,  in  his  lifc-lonL;  banishment,  euiild  not 
see  %vhcn  lie  |o()l<r(l  hark  to  the  Iioiik^  of  his  rhildliood, 
and  his  early  friends,  and  the  sports  and  oeenpationH  of 
his  youth  ?  fjssoy  was  no  doidtt  a  poor  enouj^h  Irish  vil- 
laLje  ;  an<i  perhaps  thi-  farms  were  not  too  wfll  culti- 
vati'<l  ;  and  perhaps  th<'  villa<^e  preacher,  who  was  so  dear 
to  ail  the  eoimtry  round,  had  to  administer  many  a 
thrashijiLj  to  a  certain  graceless  son  of  his  ;  and  perhaps 
Taddy  Jiyrne  was  something  of  a  pedant  ;  and  no  douht 
I»igs  ran  over  th(^  "  nicely  saiid«'(l  ll(K)r"  of  tht;  inn  ;  ami 
no  douht  th(^  village  statesmen  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
fre«(  tight.  Iliit  do  you  think  that  was  the  Lis>oy  that 
(loldsmith  thought  <»f  in  his  dn^ary  lodgings  in  I'^leet- 
street  courts  'i  No.  It  was  tlu;  Lissoy  where  the 
vagrant  lad  hail  first  seen  tli(!  "  primrose  peep  heiw^ath 
th(^  thorn  ;"  where  he  had  listeiuul  to  the  mysterious  call 
of  ihv  hittern  hy  the  unfre(|U(!nt(!d  river  ;  it  was  a  Lissoy 
still  ringing  with  the  glad  laughter  of  young  people  in  tin; 
|twilight  hours  ;  it  was  a  Lissoy  forever  heautiful,  and 
ftender,  and  far  away.  The  grown-up  (jroldsmith  had  not 
to  go  to  any  Kentish  village  for  a  model  ;  the  familiar 
seiMies  of  his  youth,  regarded  with  all  the  wistfulness  and 
longing  of  an  exile,  hecame  glorified  enough.  "  If  I  go 
to  the  opera  where  Signora  Coloinba  pours  out  all  the 
mazes  of  melody,"  ho  writes  to  Mr.  llodson,  "  I  sit  and 
sigh  for  Lissoy 's  firesides,  and  Johnny  Armstroufj'' a  Lant 
Good  Ni(jht  from  Peggy  Ciolden." 

There  was  hut  little  in  the  cireumstances  of  Gold- 
smith's early  life  likely  to  fit  him  for,  or  to  lead  him 
into,  a  literary  career  ;  in  fact,  ho  did  not  take  to  litera- 
ture until  he  had  tried  pretty  nearly  every  thing  else  as  a 
method  of  earning  a  living.  If  he  was  intended  for  any 
thing,   it  was  no  doubt  his  father's  wish  that  he  should 
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enter  the  Church  ;  and  he  got  such  education  as  the  poor 
Irish  clergyman — who  was  not  a  very  provident  person — 
could  afford.  The  child  Goldsmith  was  first  of  all  taucrht 
his  alphabet  at  home,  by  a  maid-servant,  who  was  also  a 
relation  of  the  family  ;  then,  at  the  age  of  six,  he  was 
sent  to  that  village  school  which,  with  its  profound  and 
learned  master,  he  has  made  familiar  to  all  of  us  ;  and 
after  that  he  was  sent  further  a-field  for  his  learning, 
being  moved  from  this  to  the  other  boarding-school  as 
the  occasion  demanded.  Goldsmith's  school-life  could 
not  have  been  altogether  a  pleasant  time  for  him.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  his  being  concerned  in  a  good  many 
frolics — robbing  orchards,  and  the  like  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  attained  proficiency  in  the  game  of  fives.  But  a 
shy  and  sensitiv^e  lad  like  Goldsmith,  who  was  eagerly 
desirous  of  being  thought  well  of,  and  whose  appearance 
only  invited  the  thoughtless  but  cruel  ridicule  (^f  his 
schoolmates,  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  lie  was 
little,  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  awkward  ;  and 
schoolboys  are  amazingly  frank.  He  was  iiot  strong 
enough  to  thrash  them  into  respect  of  him  ;  he  had  no 
big  brother  to  become  his  champion  ;  his  pocket-money 
was  not  lavish  enough  to  enable  him  to  buy  over  enemies 
or  subsidize  allies. 

In  similar  circumstances  it  has  sometimes  happened 
that  a  boy  physically  inferior  to  his  companions  has  con- 
soled himself  by  proving  his  mental  prowess — has  scored 
off  his  failure  at  cricket  by  the  taking  of  prizes,  and  has 
revenged  himself  for  a  drubbing  by  writing  a  lampoon. 
But  even  this  last  resource  was  not  open  to  Goldsmith. 
He  ^  was  a  dull  boy;  **  a  stupid,  heavy  blockhead,"  is 
Dr.  Strean's  phrase  in  summing  up  the  estimate  formed 
of  young  Goldsmith  by   his   contemporaries   at  school. 
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Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  became  famous,  everybody 
began  to  hunt  up  recollections  of  his  having  said  or  done 
this  or  that,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  were  signs  of 
the  coming  greatness.  IV'ople  began  to  remember  that 
he  had  been  suspected  of  scribbling  verses,  which  he 
burned.  What  schoolboy  has  not  done  the  like  ?  We 
know  how  the  biographers  of  great  painters  point  out  to 
us  that  their  hero  early  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by 
drawing  the  figures  of  animals  on  doors  and  walls  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  ;  as  to  which  it  may  be  observed  that,  if 
every  schoolboy  who  scribbled  verses  and  sketched  in 
chalk  on  a  brick  wall  were  to  ^row  up  a  genius,  poems 
and  pictures  would  be  plentiful  enough.  However,  there 
is  the  apparently  authenticated  anecdote  of  young  Gold- 
smith's turning  the  tables  on  the  fiddler  at  his  uncle's 
dancino--Dartv.  The  fiddler,  struck  by  the  odd  look  of 
the  boy  who  was  capering  about  the  room,  called  out 
"^sop  !"  whereupon  Goldsmith  is  said  to  liave  in- 
stantly replied, 

"  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  ^sop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing  !" 

But  even  if  this  story  be  true,  it  is  worth  nothing  as  an 
augury  ;  for  quickness  of  repartee  was  precisely  the 
accomplishment  which  the  adult  Goldsmith  conspicuously 
lacked.  Put  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and  shut  him  up  in 
a  room  :  then  he  was  master  of  the  situation — nothing 
could  be  more  incisive,  polished,  and  easy  than  his  play- 
ful sarcasm.  Bnt  in  society  any  fool  could  get  the  better 
of  him  by  a  sudden  question  followed  by  a  horse-laugh. 
All  through  his  life — even  after  he  had  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  living  writers — Goldsmith  suffered 
from  want  of  self-confidence.      lie  wms   too  anxious  to 

pl'ise.     In  his  eager  acquiescence,  he  would  blunder  into 
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mortnir.nions  ol  school  m1(»,  nnd  rrnirmiiu,"  iiomc  on  a 
lont  liMtk.  the  r('1ons«Ml  sfhoolhoy  if»  fccliiio-  M-ry  lirMini 
im1«MMl.  He  is  now  sixteen,  wonld  fain  pass  for  a  tnan, 
and  ha^  a  whole  ii«>l(len  li'uinca  in  his  pocket.  /\»ni  so 
ho  <akes  tho  jo»irnoy  vcmt  leisnrely  »mti1,  irettinjr  he- 
niiihtiMl  in  a  certain  \i11ai»(»,  he  asks  the  way  to  the 
"host  hons(\"  an*l  is  «lir(M<te<l  1>y  a  facetious  perst»n 
to  \]\o  h<Mise  of  the  s<j\iir(\  'I'ht>  si|nir(»  hy  liood  hick 
falls  in  with  tln^  j*^^^''  J  •'""'  ^'"'"  ^^''  have  a  very  pretty 
oouumIv  indiHMl — ^tho  imjxMMinions  sohoolhov  plMyiny;  the 
part  oi  a  tino  jOiMitliMnan  on  tho  strenjrth  of  his  solitary 
ivuinoa.  onlorinjv  ;i  hotllo  of  wine  after  his  supper,  an. I 
invitine-  his  landhnvi  and  his  landlord's  w  if(»  and  daiiirh- 
\CY  to  join  him  in  tho  sijppor-roon».  'I'he  contrast,  in 
Shr  Sf<)i>/)s  /<)  (\)))(pifr,  h<>two(Mi  iMarlow's  i^ndiarrassed 
dii1id<MiC(^  on  C(M"tain  ot'oasions  atid  his  auda(  i«)ns 
otTronlerv  o\\  otluMs,  found  many  a  narallel  in  tho  inci- 
donts  o(  (iold-.mith's  «>wn  iifi»  ;  and  it  is  not  iinproh- 
:\h]o  tliat  tho  writor  of  tin*  «'ometlv  was  thinkino;  of  sonu^ 
o{  his  own  oxperiiMioos,  whon  ho  mado  Miss  llardrasth' 
say  to  hoY  tindd  suitor  :  "  A  want,  of  oourajJi^  up(»n 
sonio  O(\\asions  assumos  tlu>  appoar.'uioo  of  iivnonuioo,  yiid 
botravs  r,s  whon  wo  most  want  to  oxool." 
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ll    w!i<.     |M'rliM|i'»,     jii'^t    f!4    well    flifif     the    mi|»(icr,     ari'l 
lidttlo    i-f    wiiM'.  (UmI    ImliriMt;  )tf    S(|nin'  iM-atlMT-it'  ii'<   ImcI 
iimI    In    lie    |»!ii'l    for   (.111,   of    flic   pclio(»|l.(.y'H   jjfiiiiM')!  ;    f'-r 
vnimtr  <'<i|(Nmilli  wax  now  on    hi';  way  t'»  ittWcm  ,  jui'l  tli" 
liimh  at    iIh'   <li'<|>o4jil  "f    tli''  < loldsniitli    family  wi-rc    iM't 
over  alMindaiit.        ( ioliUmit li'^    Bitter    liavino'   manicl    llf 
m»ii  mI"  -i  well  !'•  'Im   man,  In-r  fallicr  (■nri'^idMf'l    it    a  [loint 
of    lioimr    I  lull    '^lic   sliMiild    liav(>   a    dowry  ;    and  in    LCivi.i^ 
licr   a    Slim    of    L'KM>    ji.'    so    criiipl'd    flic    mcan-j    of    tin-" 
I'amilv,  tlial.  <ioldsmifli    had    lo   l.c   scnl  fo  rolh'irc    not    ;is 
a   iicnsiuncr   ImiI    a^  a  sizar.        Il    a|»(»(jirs   Ih,"!,   the   yoiinL( 
irciillniian's    prido    r<'v<ilt<'d    a^ain-^t     Ihi-*   |»ro[iosul  ;    and 
llial    Im'  was  won    over  to  ronsriif,  only  !>v  the   |»'rsiiasioris 
of    his    mnh'    <'onlarinr,    who    himself    luid    h'rn   u  si/ar. 
So  (iMJdsmilh,  now  in    his   cii/hlcfnth   year,   went  to  I>iil 
lin  ;    inanai;''d  soum-Iiow  or  other      though    he  vv;is  the  last, 
in    the   list      to  pass  the   neeessjiry    examination  ;   and    en- 
tered  n|Mni  his  eolle^e  career  (l71o). 

How  he  iiveii,  aii'l  what  he  learned,  nt/l'rinity  ^'ollet^e, 
are  hoth  larircdy  inatteiH  of  eoMJeetiir*^  ;   the,  chief  features 
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raisinir  ,'i  little  money  to  whitdi  the  j»(»or  si/ar  had  to  re- 
sort ;  a  continual  rjiiarrellini;^  with  tiis  tutor,  an  ill  cf>ridi- 
tioiied  hriite,  who  halted  (ioldsmith  aid  occasionally  heat 
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It.  was  while  !ie  was  at,  'I'rinity  (^dlccre  that,  his  father 
died  ;  so  that,  (JoMsmith  was  rendered  morr;  thf;,n  ever 
dependent,  on  the  kin('ness  of  his  iincje  ( 'f»rit;irine.,  who 
tliroiin;hoiit.  scem.^  to  have  taken  much  interest  in  his  f>dd, 
iinn;ainly  nephew.  A  loan  from  a,  fricinl  or  a  visit  to  the 
j>awiihrol<er  tided  over  the  severer  difliciilties  ;  and  then 
from  time  to  time  the  writirif^  of  stref^t-hullads^,  for  which 
iio  j^jot  liv(^  shillinejH  a-piec(;  at  a  certain   rcposit<^)ry,  carno 
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in  to  liclp.  It  was  a  happy-go-lncky,  liand-to-moutli  sort 
of  existence,  involving  a  good  deal  of  hardship  and  liumil- 
iation,  but  having  its  froUcs  and  gayeties  notvithstand- 
ing.  One  of  tliese  was  pretty  near  to  putting  an  end  to 
his  collegiate  career  altogether.  lie  had,  smarting  under 
a  public  admonition  for  having  been  concerned  in  a  riot, 
taken  seriously  to  his  studies  and  had  competed  for  a 
scholarship.  lie  missed  the  scholarsliip,  but  gained  an 
exhibition  of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings  ;  whereupon 
ho  collected  a  number  of  friends  of  both  sexes  in  his 
rooms,  and  proceeded  to  have  high  jinks  there.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dancing  and  uproar,  in  comes  his  tutor,  in 
such  a  passion  that  he  knocks  Goldsmith  down.  This 
insult,  received  before  his  friends,  was  too  much  for  the 
unlucky  sizar,  who,  the  very  next  day,  sold  his  books, 
ran  away  from  college,  -and  ultimately,  after  having 
been  on  the  verge  of  starvation  once  or  twice,  made  his 
way  to  Lissoy.  Here  his  brother  got  hold  of  him,  per- 
suaded him  to  go  back,  and  the  escapade  was  condoned 
somehow.  Goldsmith  remained  at  Trinity  College  until 
he  took  his  degree  (1749).  He  was  again  lowest  in  the 
list  ;  but  still  he  had  passed  ;  and  he  must  have  learned 
something.  He  was  now  twenty-one,  with  all  the  world 
before  him  ;  and  the  question  was  as  to  how  he  was  to 
employ  such  knowledge  as  he  had  acquired. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

IDLENESS  AND  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

But  Goldsmith  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  acquire  either 
wealth  or  fame.  He  had  a  happy  knack  of  enjoying  the 
present  hour — especially  when  there  were  one  or  two 
boon  companions  with  him,  and  a  pack  of  cards  to  be 
found  ;  and,  after  his  return  to  his  mother's  house, 
he  appears  to  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  idle- 
ness with  much  philosophical  sfitisfaction.  If  he  was 
not  quite  such  an  unlettered  clown  as  he  has  de- 
scribed in  Tony  Lumpkin,  he  had  at  least  all  Tony 
Lumpkin's  high  spirits  and  love  of  joking  and  idling  ; 
and  he  was  surrounded  at  the  ale-house  by  just  such 
a  company  of  admirers  as  used  to  meet  at  the  fa- 
mous Three  Pigeons.  Sometimes  he  helped  in  his 
brother's  school  ;  sometimes  he  went  errands  for  his 
mother  ;  occasionally  he  would  sit  and  meditatively  play 
the  flute — for  the  day  was  to  be  passed  somehow  ;  then 
in  the  evening  came  the  assemblage  in  Conway's  inn, 
with  the  glass,  and  the  pipe,  and  the  cards,  and  the  up- 
roarious jest  or  song.  "  But  Scripture  saith  an  ending  to 
p.ll  fine  things  must  be,"  and  the  friends  of  this  jovial 
young  "  buckeen"  began  to  tire  of  his  idleness  and  his 
recurrent  visits.  They  gave  him  hints  that  he  might  set 
about  doing  something  to  provide  himself  with  a  living  ; 
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and  the  first  thing  they  tliought  of  was  tliat  he  should  go 
into  tlie  Church — perhaps  as  a  sort  of  purification-house 
after  George  Conway's  inn.  Accordingl}'  Goldsmith, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  most  good-natured  and  com- 
pliant youth,  did  maive  application  to  the  Bishop  of 
Elphiu.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  precise  reasons 
wliich  induced  the  Bishop  to  decline  Goldsmith's  appli- 
cation, but  at  any  rate  the  Church  was  denied  the  aid  of 
the  young  man's  eloquence  and  erudition.  Then  lie 
tried  teaching,  and  through  the  good  offices  of  his  uncle 
he  obtained  a  tutorship  which  he  held  for  a  considerable 
time — long  enough,  indeed,  to  enable  him  to  amass  a 
sum  of  thirty  pounds.  When  he  quarrelled  with  his  pa- 
tron, and  once  more  ''  took  the  world  for  his  pillow,"  as 
the  Gaelic  stories  say,  he  had  this  sum  in  his  pocket  and 
was  possessed  of  a  good  horse. 

lie  started  away  from  Ballymahon,  where  his  mother 
was  now  living,  with  some  vague  notion  of  making  his  for- 
tune as  casual  circumstance  might  direct.  The  expedi- 
tion came  to  a  premature  end  ;  and  he  returned  without 
the  money,  and  on  the  back  of  a  wretched  animal,  tell- 
ing his  mother  a  cock-and-bull  story  of  the  most  amus- 
ing simplicity.  "  If  Uncle  Contarine  believed  those  let- 
ters," says  Mr.  Thackeray,  " if  Oliver's  mother  be- 
lieved that  story  which  the  youth  related  of  his  going  to 
Cork,  with  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  America  ;  of 
his  having  paid  his  passage-money,  and  having  sent  his 
kit  on  board  ;  of  the  anonymous  captain  sailing  away 
with  Oliver's  valuable  luggage,  in  a  nameless  ship, 
never  to  return — if  Uncle  Contarine  and  the  mother  at 
Ballymahon  believed  his  stories,  they  must  have  been  a 
very  simple  pair  ;  as  it  was  a  very  simple  rogue  indeed 
who  cheated  them."     Indeed,  if  any  one  is  anxious  to 
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fill  up  this  hiatus  in  Goldsmith's  life,  the  best  tliinuf  he 
can  do  is  to  discard  Goldsmith's  suspicious  record  of  his 
adventures,  and  put  in  its  place  the  faithful  record  of  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon,  when  that  modest 
youth  left  his  mother's  house  and  rode  to  Dublin,  with  a 
certain  number  of  guineas  in  his  pocket.  IJut  whether 
Uncle  Contarine  believed  the  story  or  no,  he  was  ready  to 
give  the  young  gentleman  another  chance  ;  and  this  time 
it  was  the  legal  profession  that  was  chosen.  Goldsmith 
got  fifty  pounds  from  his  uncle,  and  reached  Dublin.  In 
a  remarkably  brief  space  of  time  he  had  gambled  away 
the  fifty  pounds,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Ballyma- 
hon,  where  his  mother's  reception  of  him  was  not  very 
cordial,  though  his  uncle  forgave  him,  and  was  once  more 
ready  to  start  liim  in  life.  But  in  what  direction  ? 
Teaching,  the  Church,  and  the  law  had  lost  their  attrac- 
tions for  him.  Well,  this  time  it  was  medicine.  In 
fact,  any  sort  of  project  was  caj)able  of  drawing  forth  the 
good  old  uncle's  bounty.  The  funds  were  again  forth- 
coming ;  Goldsmith  started  for  P]dinburgh,  and  now 
(1752)  saw  Ireland  for  the  last  time. 

lie  lived,  and  he  informed  liis  uncle  that  he  studied, 
in  Edinburgh  for  a  year  and  a  half  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  appeared  to  him  that  liis  knowledge  of  mediciu' 
would  be  much  improved  by  foreign  travel.  There  was 
Albinus,  for  example,  "  the  great  professor  of  Ley  den," 
as  he  wrote  to  the  credulous  uncle,  from  whom  he  would 
^oubtless  learn  much.  When,  liaving  got  another  twen- 
cy  pounds  for  travelling  expenses,  he  did  reach  Ley- 
aen  (1754),  he  mentioned  Gaubius,  the  ciicmical  profes- 
sor. Gaubius  is  also  a  good  name.  That  his  intercourse 
with  these  learned  persons,  and  the  serious  nature  of  his 
studies,  were  not  incompatible  with  a  little  light  relaxa- 
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tion  in  the  way  of  gambling  is  not  impossible.  On  one 
occasion,  it  is  said,  ho  was  so  lucky  that  lie  came  to  a 
fellow-student  with  his  pockets  full  of  money  ;  and  was 
induced  to  resolve  never  to  play  again — a  resolution  bro- 
ken about  as  soon  as  made.  Of  course  he  lost  all  his 
winnings,  and  more  ;  and  had  to  borrow  a  trifling  sum  to 
get  himself  out  of  the  place.  Then  an  incident  occurs 
which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  better  side  of  Gold- 
smith's nature.  He  had  just  got  this  money,  and  was 
about  to  leave  Leyden,  when,  as  Mr.  Forster  writes,  ' '  he 
passed  a  florist's  garden  on  his  return,  and  seeing  some 
rare  and  high-priced  flower,  which  his  uncle  Contarine, 
an  enthusiast  in  such  things,  had  often  spoken  and  been 
in  search  of,  he  ran  in  without  other  thought  than  of  im- 
mediate pleasure  to  his  kindest  friend,  bought  a  parcel  of 
the  roots,  and  sent  them  off  to  Ireland."  lie  had  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket  wlien  he  started  on  the  grand  tour. 

Of  this  notable  period  in  Goldsmith's  life  (1 755-0) 
very  little  is  known,  though  a  good  deal  has  been 
guessed.  A  minute  record  of  all  the  personal  adventures 
that  befell  the  wayfarer  as  he  trudged  from  country  to 
country,  a  diary  of  the  odd  humors  and  fancies  that  must 
have  occurred  to  him  in  his  solitary  pilgrimages,  would 
be  of  quite  inestimable  value  ;  but  even  the  letters  that 
Goldsmith  wrote  home  from  time  to  time  are  lost  ;  while 
The  Traveller  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  philosophical 
reflections  on  the  government  of  various  states,  more 
likely  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  Fleet-street 
author,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  books,  than  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  a  tramp  anxious  about  his  supper 
and  his  night's  lodging.  Boswell  says  he  "disputed" 
liis  way  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  begged  his  way  through  Europe.     The  romantic  vcr- 
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sion,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  a  char::;  • 
ing  picture,  is  th.it  he  was  entertained  by  the  peasantry 
whom  he  had  delighted  with  his  playing  on  the  tiute.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  Goldsmith,  whose  imagination  had 
been  captivated  by  the  story  of  how  Baron  von  Ilolberg 
had  as  a  young  man  really  passed  through  France^  Ger- 
many, and  Holland  in  this  Orpheus-like  manner,  may 
have  put  a  flute  in  his  pocket  when  he  left  Leyden  ;  but 
it  is  far  from  safe  to  assume,  as  is  generallv  done,  that 
Goldsmith  was  himself  the  hero  of  the  adventures  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  XX.  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  It 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  liave  no  authentic 
record  of  these  devious  wanderings,  that  by  this  time 
Goldsmith  liad  acquired,  .is  is  shown  in  other  letters,  a 
polished,  easy,  and  graceful  stylo,  with  a  very  considera- 
ble faculty  of  humorous  observation.  Those  ingenious 
letters  to  his  uncle  (they  usually  included  a  little  lii:  t 
about  money)  were,  in  fact,  a  trifle  too  literary  both  in 
substance  and  in  form  ;  we  could  even  now,  looking  at 
them  with  a  pardonable  curiosity,  have  spared  a  little  of 
their  formal  antithesis  for  some  more  precise  information 
about  the  writer  and  his  surroundings. 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  strange  journey  all  over 
Europe  was  the  failure  of  Goldsmith  to  pick  up  even  a 
common  and  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  familiar 
facts  of  natural  history.  The  ignorance  on  this  point  of 
the  author  of  the  Animated  Nature  was  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  jest  among  Goldsmith's  friends.  They  declared 
he  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  any  two  sorts  of 
barn-door  fowl  until  he  saw  them  cooked  and  on  the 
table.  But  it  may  be  sa,id  prematurely  here  that,  even 
when  he  is  wrong  as  to  his  facts  or  his  sweeping  general, 
izations,  one  is  inclined  to  forgive  him  on  account  of  tho 
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•piMiiit  ijrMOcfulnrsM  .'uhI  point  (»f  lii^  stvlc.  When  Mr. 
Itiiit'licll  s;iys,  "  'I'liis  nil*'  sfcin^  <o  cxtcfnl  rvcii  |o  otiirr 
aiiiniMlH  :  tli»'  litllc  vermin  r;i('(»  (in«  ever  trearlicrniiw, 
cnicl,  Mixi  rowMnlly,  whilst  tliowc  cikIowcmI  witli  striMiLjtIi 
jmd  |)(>\V(M*  are  Ljeueroiis,  |tiav<»,  ami  I'mtle,"  we  m-arcclv 
stop  to  relleet  that  th(>  merlin,  wliieh  is  not.  nnieh  l>i^L':<'r 
than  a  thrush,  has  an  e\traorili?i;n y  eouraLje  and  sjtiiit, 
while  the  lion,  if  all  stories  !)<>  trne,  is«,  unless  when 
•goaded  hy  hnnecr,  .an  .ahjeet  slvnlker.  I''lsewhere,  indeed, 
in  the  .\ninntfr(/  X<(fiiri',  (ioldsmith  ^•ives  credit  to  the 
sni.aller  hirds  f»tr  a  i^ood  de.al  ol'  valor,  .and  then  ^oes  on 
to  s.'iy,  with  Ji  eh.'irnnnu;  freedom,  "  l»ul  their  e.mten- 
ti«)ns  .are  sometimes  of  ;i  iji;entler  nature.  Two  male  hirds 
sh.'ill  stri\('  in  sonjr  till,  .after  ;i  lorn;;  strniru;'''.  1'"'  loudest, 
sh.all  entirely  silenee  th(<  other.  Unrin;:'  tliese  contentions 
th«^  female  sits  ,an  attentive  silent.  ;niditor,  .and  often 
rew.ards  the  loudest,  sone-ster  with  her  eomp.any  durini; 
tlu»  se.ason."  \vl  even  this  descri|>tion  of  the  li.attle  of 
the  h.ards,  with  the  (pieen  of  love  .as  .aihiter,  is  sc.arecdy 
so  junusinii"  .as  his  h.aj)|»y-eo  lucky  notions  with,  regard  to 
llu^  v.ariahility  of  species.  The  jvhilosopher,  llutc  in 
h.and,  who  went  w.amhM'injjj  from  the  e.an.al.s  of  llollaiul  to 
the  ice-rihhed  f.alls  of  the  llhini*,  may  h!iv(>  heard  front 
time  t(>  time  that  cotitest.  Ix^twceii  sinn'inLC-hirds  which  ho 
so  im.a;iinativ«'ly  (h\scrii)(>s  ;  hut.  it  w.as  ele.arly  the  Kloet- 
stroot  author,  livini;;  jimonijj  hooks,  wIk*  ,arrive<l  .at  tho 
(Conclusion  that,  interm.'irria'j;!*  of  species  is  common 
amono;  sm.all  hirds  .and  r.are  anion«j;  hi<4  hinls.  (Quoting 
SOUK*  linos  of  AiMison's  which  o\j>ress  ti»o  heliof  tiuit 
birds  .are  a  virtuous  race — th.at  tho  niijhtinujalo,  for  oxam- 
]>lo,  does  not  o«>vot  tho  wife  of  his  neiii;hhor,  tho  hiuok- 
hird — (itddsmith  goos  on  to  oi>sorvo,  ''  Hut  whatever 
may  ho  tho  poot's  opinion,  the  probability  i*  uujainst  this 
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lidfditv  himoiil;  thr  ^iii.illrr  tenant-*  of  the  iriovr.  Th^ 
threat  Mrd-A  air  inioli  niojr  Inn-  to  th<ir  s|»((i(^  thtin 
thcMf  ;  and,  of  »i(nmM|iH'n<r,  th<"  varieties  /inioriix  thciii 
an'  nior,'  few.  ( >f  the  ostrich,  the  rasHowary,  and  the 
«';ik|(<,  IImtc  twi'  hilt,  few  species  ;  and  no  art-*  that  man 
«'an  ii^f  foiild  prohahly  indn<r'  thrin  to  mix  with  ra«  h. 
other. " 

What  lie  did  i»rin^   ha«d(  from  hiw  fon-i'^n  travels  vva-<  a 
niedieal  decree,      When^  he  iritl  it,  and  how  he  i^of  it,  are 
ahke  iiiatlerM  of    jmre  eonjeetiire  ;    hut  it  is  extremely  im- 
prohahle  lh;it    -whatever    he    mit^ht.    have    heen    williiiL;    to 
write  home  from  I'adiia  or   l/oiivain,  in  order  to  eoax  an- 
other remittaiwe  from    his    frish    friend'^— he  uonld  aft"r- 
war<ls,  in  the    j>resenee   of   Hindi    men   as  .Johnson,   iJiirke, 
and    lleynolds,    wear    sham    honors.      ft    is    mneh    tnorci 
|>rohal»le  th.it,  (HI    his  flndinj.';  thf»se  siipidics  from  Ireland 
riinniiiLj  ominously    short,  the    jdiilosophie    vai^ahond   rhi- 
termiried    to    prove    to    his    ef»rrespondents    that    he    was 
really  at  work  sfnnewliere,  instea<l  of   merely  idlin*^  away 
his  time,  he;^L(in«^  or  horrowinj^  the    wherewithal    to  pass 
him  from  town  to  town.      That  In;  did    se(!   sr>methinii;  of 
the  foreie-n  universities  is  (!vid(!nt  from   liis  own  \vritint,'s  ; 
tln-re  an*  toiiehes  of  deseription    here  and  there,  w ,  ieli  In* 
.■•onld  iio|,  well    have  j^ot   from  hooks.      With  this  de(_T(!e, 
and  with  sindi    hook-learninir  find   sueh  knowle«i(r,.  of   j,;;- 
tiire  and  human  nature  as  lie   had   ehosen   or  manaiT'd  to 
])iek  M|>  diirinii;  all   those  years,  he   was   now  eall(;d    ii[,on 
to   l>ei;in    lif(!    for    Ipmself.       I'he    Irish    si)f)pli(!s    sto[)[)ed 
altou^etlier.      His  letters  were  left  unanswered.      And   so 
(ioldsniith  soimdiow  or  other  ^ot  hack  to  Lontlon  (FcIk 
niary  !,   i75r»),  and  hfid  to  cast  about  for  some  way  of 
warning  his  daily  bread. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

EARLY    8TRUGOLFS — HACK-WRITING. 

Here  ensued  a   very  dark  period  in  his  life.      He  was 
alone  in  London,  without  friends,  without  money,  with- 
out introductions  ;  liis  appearance  was  the  reverse  of  prc- 
possessiniif  ;  and,   even  despite  that  medical  degree  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  Albinus  and  the  learned 
Gaubius,  he  had  practically  nothing  of  any  value  to  offer 
for  sale  in  the  great  labor-market  of  the  world.      How  he 
managed  to  live  at  all  is  a  mystery  :  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  endured  a  great  deal   jf  want  ;  and  one  may 
well  sympathize  with  so  gentle  and  sensitive  a  creature 
reduced  to  such   straits,  without  inquiring  too  curiously 
into  the  causes  of  his  misfortunes.      If,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  cannot  accuse  society,  or  Christianity,  or  the  English 
governtneiit    or   iiijusLiue  and  cniolty    because   Goldsmith 
had  gambled  away  his  chances  and  was  now  called  on  to 
pay  the  penalty,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  better,  before 
blaming   Goidstnith    himself,  inquire    into   the    origin   of 
those  defects   of  character   which   produced   such  results. 
As  this  would  involve   an  excursus  into   the   controversy 
between   Necessity  and  Free-will,  probably  most   people 
would  rather  kave  it  alone.     It  may  safely  be  said  in 
any   case   that,  while   Goldsmith's   faults   and   follies,  of 
which   he   himself   had   to   suffer   the   consequences,  are 
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patent  cnougli,  his  cliuractor,  on  the  whole,  was  distinetly 
a  h)val)le  one.  (Joldsmith  was  his  own  enemy,  and 
everybody  else's  friend  :  that  is  not  a  serious  indiet- 
nicnt,  as  thinifs  go.  lie  was  quitch  well  aware  of  his 
weaknesses  ;  and  ho  was  also — it  may  he  hinted — awan; 
of  the  good-nature  which  he  put  forward  as  condona- 
tion.  If  sonic  foreigner  were  to  ask  how  it  is  that  so 
thorouglily  a  commercial  people  as  the  English  are — 
strict  in  the  acknowledgment  and  payment  of  debt 
— should  have  always  betrayed  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
the  character  of  the  good-humored  scapegrace  whose 
hand  is  in  everybody's  pocket,  and  who  throws  away 
other  people's  mcncy  witli  the  most  charming  air  in  the 
world,  Goldsmith  might  be  pointed  to  as  one  of  many 
literary  teachers  whoso  own  circumstances  were  not  likely 
to  make  them  severe  censors  of  the  Charles  Surfaces,  or 
lenient  judg  s  of  the  Joseph  Surfaces  of  the  world.  Bo 
merry  while  you  may  ;  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself  ; 
share  your  last  guinea  with  any  one,  even  if  the  poor 
drones  of  society — the  butcher,  and  baker,  and  milkman 
with  his  score — have  to  sutfer  ;  do  any  thing  you  like,  so 
long  as  you  keep  the  heart  warm.  All  this  is  a  delight- 
ful philosophy.  It  has  its  moments  of  misery — its  pe- 
riods of  reaction — but  it  has  its  moments  of  high  delight. 
When  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the  "  evil  destinies 
of  men  of  letters,"  we  ought  to  be  shown  the  flood- 
tides  as  well  as  the  ebb-tides.  The  tavern  gaycty  ;  the 
brand-new  coat  and  lace  and  sword  ;  the  midnight  frolics, 
with  jolly  companions  every  one — these,  liowevcr  brief 
and  intermittent,  should  not  be  wholly  loft  out  of  tho 
picture.  Of  course  it*  is  very  dreadful  to  hear  of  poor 
Boyse  lying  in  bed  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  over  him, 
and  with  his  arms  thrust  through  two  holes  in  tho  blan- 
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ketj  so  that  he  could  write — perhaps  a  continuation  ol" 
his  poem  on  the  Deity.  But  then  we  should  be  shown 
Boyse  when  he  was  spendinj^  the  money  collected  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  get  the  poor  scribbler's  clothes  out  of  pawn  ; 
and  we  should  also  be  shown  him,  with  his  hands 
through  the  holes  in  the  blanket,  enjoying*  the  mushrooms 
an<i  truffles:  on  which,  as  a  little  garniture  for  "  his  last 
scrap  j^"  beef,"  he  had  just  laid  out  his  last  half-guinea. 

There  were  but  few  truffles — probably  there  was  but 
little  beef — for  Goldsmith  during  this  sombre  period. 
*'  Ilis  threadbare  coat,  his  uncouth  figure,  and  Hibernian 
dialect  caused  him  to  meet  with  repeated  refusals."  But 
at  length  he  got  some  employment  in  a  chemist's  shop, 
and  this  was  a  start.  Then  he  tried  practiiing  in  a  small 
way  on  his  own  accoun'-"  in  Southwark.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  printer's  workman  ;  and  through 
him  he  was  engaged  as  corrector  of  the  press  in  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson.  Being  so  near 
to  literature,  he  caught  the  infection  ;  and  naturally  be- 
gan with  a  tragedy.  This  tragedy  was  shown  to  the 
author  of  Clarissa  Harloive  ;  but  it  only  went  the  way  of 
many  similar  first  inspiritings  of  the  Muse.  Then  Gold- 
smith drifted  to  Peckham,  where  we  find  him  (1757)  in- 
stalled as  usher  at  Dr.  Milner's  school.  Goldsmith  as 
usher  has  been  the  object  of  anich  sympathy  ;  and  he 
would  certainly  deserve  it,  if  wc  are  to  assume  that  his 
description  of  an  nsher's  position  in  the  Bee,  and  in 
George  Primrose's  advice  to  his  cousin,  was  a  full  and 
accurate  description  of  his  life  at  Peckham.  "  Brow- 
beat by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mis- 
tress, worried  by  the  boys' ' — if  that  was  his  life,  he  was 
much  to  be  pitied.  But  we  cannot  believe  it.  The  ^lil- 
ners  were  exceedingly  kind  to  Goldsmith.     It  was  at  the 
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intercession  of  vouno:  Milner,  who  liad  been  his  follow- 
student  at  Edinburgh,  that  Goldsmith  got  the  situation, 
which  at  all  events  kept  him  out  of  the  rencli  of  immedi- 
ate want.      It  was  throuirh  the  Afilners  that  he  was  intro- 
duced  to  GritHths,  who  ixave  him  a  chance  of  trvinij  a 
literary  career — as  a  hack-writer  of  reviews  and  so  forth. 
When,   having  got  tired   of  that,   Goldsmith   was  again 
floating    vaguely    on    the    waves    of    chance,   where  did 
he  find  a  harbor  but  in  that  very  school  at  Peckham  ? 
And  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  youngest  of  Dr. 
Milner's  daughters,   that  this  Irish  usher  of  theirs  was 
a  remarkably  cheerful,  and  even   facetious  person,    con- 
stantly pla}  ing  tricks  and  practical  jokes,   amusing  the 
boys  by  telling  stories  and  by  performances  on  the  flute, 
living  a  careless  life,  and  always  in  advance  of  his  salary. 
Any  beggars,  or  group  of  children,  even  the  very  boys 
who  played  back  practical  jokes  on  him,  were  welcome 
to  a  share  of  what  small  funds  he  had  ;  and  we  all  know 
how  Mrs.   Milner  good-naturedly   said    one  day,    "  You 
had  better    Mr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  keep  your  money  for 
you,  as  I   do  for  some  <;i"'  the  young  gentlemen  ;"  and 
how  he  answered  with  much  simplicity,  "  In  truth,  Mad- 
am,  there  is   equal  need."     With  Goldsmith's  love  of 
approbation  and  extreme  sensitiveness,  he  no  doubt  suf- 
fered deeply  from  many  sliglits,  now  as  at  other  times  ; 
but  what  we  know  of  his  life  in  the  Peckham  school  does 
not  incline  us  to    believe  that  it  was  an  especially  misera- 
ble period  of  his  existence..     Ilis  abundant  cheerfulness 
does  not  seem  to  have  at  any  time  deserted  him  ;  and 
what  with  tricks,  and  jokes,  and  playing  of  the  flute,  the 
dull  routine  of  instructing  the  unruly  young  gentlemen  at 
Dr.  Milner' s  was  got  throuo-h  somehow. 
When  Goldsmith  left  the  Peckham  school  to  try  hack- 
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writing  in  Paternoster  Row,  he  was  going  furtlier  to  faro 
worse.  Griffiths  tlio  bookseller,  when  he  met  Goldsmith 
at  Dr.  Milner's  dinner-table  and  invited  him  to  become  a 
reviewer,  was  doing  i.  service  to  the  English  nation — for 
it  was  in  this  period  of  machine-work  that  Goldsmith  dis- 
covered that  happy  faculty  of  literary  expression  that  led 
to  the  composition  of  his  masterpieces — but  lie  was  doing 
little  immediate  service  to  Goldsmith. 

The  newly-captured  hack  was  boarded   and  lodged  at 
Griffiths'  house  in  Paternoster  Row   (1757)  ;  he  was  to 
have  a  small  salary  in  consideration  of  remorselessly  con- 
stant work  ;  and — what  was  the  hardest  condition  of  all — 
lie  was  to  have  his  writings  revised  by  Mrs.  CJriffitlis.     Mr. 
Forster  justly  remarks  that  though  at  last  Goldsmith  had 
thus  become  a  man-of-letters,  ho  "  had  gratitied  no  pas- 
sion   and    attained    no    object    of   ambition."      He    had 
taken  to  lit(^rature,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  merely 
as  a  last  resource.     And  if  it  is  true  that  literature  at  first 
treated  Goldsmith  harshly,    made  liim   work  hard,    and 
gave  him  comparatively  little  for  what  he  did,  at  least  it 
nmst  be  said  that  his  experience  was  not  a  singular  one. 
Mr.  Forster  says  that  literature  was  at  that  time  in  a  tran- 
sition state  :  "  The  patron  was  gone,  and  the  public  had 
not  come."     But  when  Goldsmith  began  to   do  better 
than  hack-work,  ho  found  a  public  speedily  enough.     If, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  computes.  Goldsmith  received  in  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life  what  was  equivalent  to  £5600 
of  our  money,  even  the  villain  booksellers  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  having  starved  him.     At  the  outset  of  his  liter- 
ary career  ho  received  no  large  sums,  for  he  had  achieved 
no  reputation  ;  but  he  got  the  market-rate  for  his  work. 
We  have  around  us  at  this  moment  plenty  of  hacks  v.'ho 
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do  not  earn  mucli  more  than  their  board  and  lodging 
Willi  a  small  saiai'j. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
Goldsmith  got  through  his  work  with  case  or  with  ditli- 
cuity  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  'ooking  over  the  reviews  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  written  for  Griffiths'   magazine, 
that  he  readily  acquired  the  professional  critic's  airs  of 
superiority,    along   with  a  few  tricks  of  the   trade,    no 
doubt  taught  him  by  Griffiths.     Several  of  these  reviews, 
for  example,  are  merely  epitomes  of  the  contents  of  the 
books    reviewed,    with  some  vague   suggestion   that  the 
writer   might,  if   he    had   been   less   careful,  have    done 
worse,   and,   if  he  had  been  more  careful,   might  have 
done  better.     Who  docs  not  remember  how  the  philo- 
sophic vagabond  was  taught  to  become   a  cognoscento  ? 
"  The  whole  secret  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two 
rules  :  the  one  always  to  observe  that  the  picture  might 
have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  ; 
and  the  other  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino." 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  different  estimates  formed  of 
the  function  of  criticism  by  Goldsmith  the  critic  and  by 
Goldsmith  the   author.     Goldsmith,   sitting  at  Griffiths' 
desk,   naturally  magnifies  his  office,   and  announces  Ills 
opinion  that  ''  to  direct  our  taste,  and  conduct  the  poet 
up  to  perfection,  has  ever   been  the  true  critic's  prov- 
ince."    But  Goldsmith  the    author,  when  he  comes  to 
inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  Polite  Learning  in  Eu- 
rope, finds  in  criticism  not  a  help  but  a  danger.     It  is 
"  the  natural  destroyer  of  polite  learning."     And  again, 
in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  lie  exclaims  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  critic.      "  If  anv  choose  to  be  critics,  it  is 
but  saying  they  are  critics  ;  and  from  thr'    time  forward 
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every  caitiff  who  aims  at  th«;ir  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment." 

This  at  least  may  be  said,  that  in  these  early  cssavs 
contrihutod  to  the  Monthhj  Review  there  is  much  more 
of  (jroldsmith  the  critic  than  of  Goldsmith  the  author. 
They  are  somewhat  labored  performances.  They  are  al- 
most devoid  of  the  sly  and  delicate  humor  that  after- 
wards marked  Goldsmith's  best  prose  work.  We  find 
throuijjhout  his  trick  of  antithesis  ;  but  here  it  is  forced 
and  formal,  whereas  afterwards  he  lent  to  this  liabit  of 
writinjr  the  subtle  surprise  of  epicjram.  They  have  the 
true  manner  of  authority,  nevertheless,  lie  says  of 
Home's  Douglas:  "Those  parts  of  nature,  and  that 
rural  simplicity  with  which  the  author  was,  perhaps,  best 
accpiainted,  are  not  unhappily  described  ;  and  hence  we 
are  led  to  conjecture  that  a  more  universal  knowledge  of 
nature  will  probably  increase  his  powers  of  descri[)tion." 
If  the  author  had  written  otherwise,  he  would  have  writ- 
ten differently  ;  had  he  known  more,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  ignorant  ;  the  tragedy  is  a  tragedy,  but  why  did 
not  the  author  make  it  a  comedy  ? — this  sort  of  criticism 
has  been  heard  of  even  in  our  own  d.ay.  However, 
Goldsmith  pounded  away  at  his  newly-found  work,  under 
the  eye  of  the  exacting  bookseller  and  his  learned  wife. 
We  find  him  dealing  with  Scandinavian  (here  called  Cel- 
tic) mythology,  though  he  does  not  adventure  on  much 
comment  of  his  own  ;  then  he  engages  Smollett's  History 
of  En()land,  but  mostly  in  the  way  of  extract  ;  anon  we 
find  him  reviewing  A  Journal  of  Eight  Days'*  Journey^ 
by  Jonas  Ilanway,  of  whom  Johnson  said  that  he  made 
some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad,  and  lost  it  all  by 
travelling  at  home.  Then  again  we  find  him  writing  a  dis- 
quisition on  Some  Enquiries  concerning  the  First  Inhah- 
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ifanfs,  Ldrnfucyc,  Rcfiy'nm,  Learnmp,  and  Letters  of  Ka- 
rope,  l>y  a  Mr.  Wise,  wlio,  alont^  with  liis  critic,  appears 
to  have  ^ot  into  liopelcss  confusion  in  hehcvin^  l>as(pie 
and  Annorican  to  be  the  remains  of  tlie  same  ancient 
lan^ua^o.  Tlie  last  phrase  of  a  note  ai)pended  to  this 
review  1)V  (Jol<lsmith  ]>robal>Iv  indicates  Ids  own  liumble 
estimate  of  his  work  at  this  time.  *'  It  is  more  our  busi- 
ness," lie  s/iys,  "  to  exhibit  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
tiian  to  ('(Hitrovert  them."  In  fact,  lie  was  employed  to 
boil  <l<>wn  books  for  people  who  did  not  wish  to  spend 
more  on  literature  than  the  [)ricc  of  a  maija/ine. 
ThouLch  he  was  new  to  the  trade,  it  is  probable  he  did  * 
as  well  as  any  other. 

At  the  end  of  five  months,  Goldsmith  and  OrifTiths 
<piarrelled  and  separated.  Griffiths  said  Goldsmith  was 
idle  ;  (ioldsmith  said  (Jriffiths  was  impertinent  ;  {)roba- 
bly  the  editorial  supervision  exercised  by  Mrs.  Griffiths 
had  sonuithing  to  do  witli  the  dire  contention.  From 
Paternoster  How  Goldsmith  removed  to  a  garret  in  Fleet 
Street  ;  had  his  letters  addressed  to  a  coffee-house  ;  and 
apparently  supported  himself  by  further  hack-work,  his 
connection  with  Griffiths  not  being  quite  severed.  Then 
he  drifted  back  to  Pcckham  aga'n  ;  and  was  onco  more 
installed  as  usher,  Dr.  Milner  being  in  especial  want  of  an 
assistant  at  this  time.  Goldsmith's  lingering  about  the 
gates  of  literature  had  not  inspired  him  with  any  great 
ambition  to  enter  the  enchanted  land.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  he  saw  in  literature  a  means  by  which  a 
little  ready  money  might  be  made,  in  order  to  help  him 
on  to  something  more  definite  and  substantial  ;  and  this 
goal  was  now  put  before  him  by  Dr.  Milner,  in  the  shape 
of  a  medical  appointment  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It 
was  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  appointment  that  ho 
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Rot  ixhnwt  composinj^  tlint  I'^tujuinj  into  the  VrcHcuf  Slale 
of  Polilv  Lforuituj  in  A'iir<)/>fj  wliicli  is  now  inlcn'sliiiuf 
to  US  ,'is  llio  first  of  riis  inoro  Hiiibitiojis  works.  As  tlui 
book  urcw  under  liis  IimiuIs,  lie  Ih'^mu  to  cnst  nbout  for 
sul>s('ril)(M's  ;  iwui  f*  .ni  tin*  MtM't-slrcct  «'oIT(M'-Iious(» — ho 
li.'id  {iLiain  i«'ft.  tlio  iVckhauj  srliool — lio  juidn'sscd  |o  liis 
friends  and  rriali\>s.'j  series  of  letters  of  the  most  ehiirni- 
inir  hmnor,  wiiieh  nnjrlit  have  drawn  suhseriptions  from  a 
millstone.  To  Ids  hrother-in-law,  Mr.  Ilodson,  he  sent,  a 
irl«)wiiia:  aeeount  of  the  great  fortune  in  store  for  him  on 
the  Coromauilei  coast.  *'  The  salary  ij*  hut.  trillinu;, "  lio 
writes,  "  namely,  -€100  per  anmnn,  hut  the  other  advan- 
ta<>es,  if  a  person  he  prudent,  arc  eonsi«lerahl(>.  The? 
praetiee  of  the  plaee,  if  L  am  rightly  informed,  jrenerally 
amounts  to  not  less  thati  i^lOOO  per  annum,  for  whi<'Ii 
the  appointed  physieian  has  an  exelusive  priviiejuje. 
This,  with  the  advautajres  result injjf  from  trade,  and  the 
'diih  interest  whieh  money  hears,  viz.  £20  per  eent,  are 
the  imhioements  whieli  persuade  mo  to  underixo  the 
fatiii'ues  vvf  sea,  the  danujers  of  war,  and  the  still  greater 
dangers  (vf  the  climate  ;  which  induce  mo  to  leave  a  placo 
where  I  an»  overv  <lav  g.-iining  fritMids  and  esteem,  and 
where  I  might  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  life." 

The  surprising  part  of  this  episode  in  (Goldsmith's  life 
is  that  ho  did  really  rocoivo  the  appointment  ;  in  fact,  ho 
was  called  upon  to  pay  £10  for  the  a])pointment -warrant. 
In  this  emergency  ho  wont  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Crifi- 
cai  J\\'ricw,  the  rival  of  tho  Month  It/,  and  ohtainod  some 
money  for  certain  anonynious  work  w!»icli  nood  not  ho 
mentioned  in  detail  hero,  lie  also  moved  into  another 
garret,  this  time  in  Green-Arbor  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in 
a  wilderness  of  slums.  The  Coromandel  project,  how- 
ever,   on    which    so   many   hopes    had    be(>n   built,     foil 
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tl»roiiL,rli.  No  i«\pl!ni!iti«>u  of  tin-  collaps*!  coiiM  !»(«  ^ot 
from  rillicr  (ioMwiiiitli  liimHcIf  <»r  frofp  I )r.  Miliur.  Mr. 
I-'orstcr  hii^lcchIh  iliat  (loMsmitirH  iiiMltility  to  rami^  money 
for  liin  oiillii.  may  li.-ivc  Itrcn  m/Mlc.  tin'  cxfiisr  for  IrnriH- 
f<>rriii;4  lln'  appointment,  to  ;iiiotiicr  ;  an<l  tluit  \h  |»roltal»le 
eriouLjii  ;  l>iit  it  \n  also  proKuMc  that  the  need  for  siirji  ,'iri 
cxciise  »v;i-<  b.'iscd  o!i  tlic  «Iiscovrry  that  OoldHmifli  w.'ih 
not  pn  pcrly  <|iiMlilie(|  for  the  i»ost.  An<l  thin  sccnH  tln^ 
mon^  lik  'ly,  that  (iohlHmith  immcdl.'itcly  nftcrw.'irds  re- 
Holvrd  to  "h'i\]i'\\iy.  cxamirijition  at  Siir^«'<mH'  II;ill.  lie 
ufidrrtook  to  writer  four  articlcn  for  the;  Motilhhf  llvt^'n m  ; 
(irilllths  Itccamp  surety  to  a  tailor  for  a  fine  suit  of 
<'lothes  ;  atid  thus  e(|iiipped,  (loldsmith  f>r(!sented  him- 
self at  Siir;^e()ns'  Mall.  il(!  only  wanted  to  he  pansefl  as 
hospital  mate  ;  l»nt  <rven  that  modest  amhition  was  iirifnl- 
filled.  lie  was  fonnd  not  «pialified,  and  returned,  with 
Ills  lino  clothes,  to  his  Fleet-street  den.  He  was  now 
thirty  years  of  a<^(i  (1758)  ;  and  had  found  no  dofinito 
occupation  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BEOINNINO    OF    AITIIORSIIIP THE    BEE. 

During  Oic  nciiod  that  now  oiisiiod,  and  amid  much 
qu;>rrelHnjr  with  Griffiths  and  hack-writino-  for  the  Criti- 
cal Review,  Goldsmith  manaujed  to  ^(^t  his  Enquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning/  in  Kurope  com- 
pleted ;  and  it  is  from  the  publication  of  that  work,  on 
the  '■Zii  of  April,  IT^J^,  that  we  may  date  the  beginning 
of  Goldsmith's  career  as  an  au'Jior.  The  book  was  j)ub- 
lished  anonymously  ;  but  Goldsmith  was  not  at  all  anx- 
ious to  disclaim  the  parentige  of  his  first-born  ;  and  in 
Grub  Street  and  its  environs,  at  Iciust,  the  authorship  of 
ih<;  ))Ool<  was  no  secret.  Moreover,  there  was  that  in  it 
whicli  was  likely  to  provoke  the  literary  tribe  to  plenty  of 
fierce  talking.  The  Enquirt/  is  neither  more  nor  loss 
than  an  endeavor  to  prove  that  criti''ism  lias  in  all  ages 
been  tlic  deadly  enemy  of  art  and  literature  ;  cou{)led 
with  an  appeal  to  .*\»it^)ors  to  draw  their  inspiration  from 
nature  rath<r  than  frortf  f/'>oks,  and  varied  here  and  there 
by  a  gentle  sigli  rver  the  Jos?^  of  that  patro.age,  in  the 
sunshine  of  whi^h  men  of  genirs  were  wont  to  bask. 
Goldsmith,  not  having  been  an  author  himself,  could  not 
have  suffer.^d  much  at  the  hands  of  the  crlt'cs  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  to  be  supposod  that  personal  fe jling  dictated  this 
fierce  onslaught  on  the  whole  tribe  of  critics,  compilers, 
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and  <'oninientators.  They  arc  represented  to  us  as  rank 
weeds  growing  uj>  to  <'hoke  all  numifestations  of  true  art. 
'*  Ancient  learning,"  \v<!  are  told  at  the  outset,  "  may  be 
distinguishecl  into  three  periods  :  its  eonimencM'inent,  or 
tlie  ag(!  of  poets  ;  its  maturity,  or  the  age  of  philoso- 
phers ;  aiul  its  decline,  or  tin;  age  of  criti(^s. "  Then  our 
guide  carries  us  into  the  dark  ages  ;  and,  with  latitern  in 
liand,  shows  us  the  creatures  swarming  there  in  the  slug- 
gish pools — "  comnu'ntators,  compilers,  polemic  divines, 
and  intricate  metaj)hysi('ians. "  We  come  to  Italy  :  look 
at  the  affet;tations  with  which  the  Virtuosi  and  Kilosofi 
have  enchained  the  free  spirit  of  poetry.  "  I'oetry  is  no 
longer  among  them  an  imitation  of  what  we  see,  bi.t  of 
what  a  visionary  might  wish.  The  zephyr  breathes  the 
most  ex(juisite  perfume  ;  tlie  trees  wear  eternal  verdure  : 
fawns,  and  dryads,  and  hamadryads,  stand  ready  to  fan 
the  sultry  shepherdess,  wlio  has  forgot,  indeed,  the  pret- 
tiness  with  which  Guarini's  shepherdesses  have  been  re- 
proaclied,  but  is  so  simple  and  innocent  as  often  to  have 
no  meaning.  napi)y  country,  wlicre  the  pastoral  age  be- 
gins to  revive  ! — where  the  wits  even  of  Rome  arc  united 
into  a  rural  group  of  nymphs  and  swains,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  modern  Arcadian:-*  I — where  in  the  midst  of 
porticoes,  processions,  and  cavalcades,  abbes  turred 
shepherds  and  sheplierdesses  without  sheep  indulge  th«.ir 
innocent  divertimenti .'" 

In  Germany  the  ponderous  vohimes  of  the  commenta- 
tors next  come  in  ^or  animadversion  ;  and  here  we  find 
an  epigram,  the  quaint  simplicity  of  which  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Goldsmith.  ''Were  angels  to  write 
books,"  he  remarks,  "  they  never  would  write  folios." 
But  Germany  gets  credit  for  the  money  spent  by  her 
potentates  on  learned  institutions  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  Enf- 
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land  that  is  delicately  hinted  at  in  these  words  :  "  Had 
the  fourth  part  of  the  immense  sum  above  nuii<ioned 
been  given  in  proper  rewards  to  genius,  in  some  neigh- 
boring countries,  it  would  have  rendered  the  name  of  the 
, donor  immortal,  and  added  to  the  real  interests  of  soci- 
ety."    Indeed,  when  we  come  to  England,  we  find  that 
men  of  letters  are  in  a  bad  way,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  critics,  the  tyranny  of  booksellers,  and  the  absence  of 
patrons.     "  The  author,  when  unpatronizcd  by  the  great, 
has  naturally  recourse  to  the  bookseller.     There  cannot 
perhaps  be  imagined  a  combination  more  prejudicial  to 
taste  than  this.     It  is  the  interest  of  the  one  to  allow  as 
little  for  writing,  and  of  the  other  to  write  as  much  as 
possible.     Accordingly,  tedious  compilations  and  periodi- 
cal magazines  arc  the  result  of  their  joint  endeavors.     In 
these  circumstances  the  author  bids  adieu  to  fame,  writes 
for  bread,   and    for  that  only.     Imagination   is   seldom 
called  in.     lie  sits  down  to  address  the  venal  muse  with 
the  most  phlegmatic  apathy  ;  and,  as  we  are  told  of  the 
Russian,  courts  his  mistress  by  falling  asleep  in  her  lap. 
Ilis  reputation  never  spreads  in  a  wider  circle  than  that  of 
the  trade,  who  generally  value  him,  not  for  the  fineness 
of  his  compositions,  but  the  quantity  he  works  off  in  a 
criven  time. 

"  A  lono-  habit  of  writincj  for  bread  thus  turns  the  am- 
bition  of  every  auth'^r  at  last  into  avarice.  He  finds  that 
he  has  written  many  years,  that  the  public  are  scarcely 
acquainted  even  with  his  name  ;  he  despairs  of  applause, 
and  turns  to  profit,  which  invites  him.  He  finds  that 
money  procures  all  those  advantages,  that  respect,  and 
that  ease  which  he  vainly  expected  from  fame.  Thus  the 
man  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  great,  might  have 
done  honor  to  humanity,  when  only  patronized  by  the 
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bookseller  becomes  a  thing  little  superior  to  the  fellow 
who  works  at  the  press." 

Nor  was  he  afraid  to  attack  the  critics  of  his  own  day, 
thouirh  he  knew  that  the  two  Reviews  for  which  he  had 
recently  been  writing  would  have  something  to  say  about 
his  own  Enqn'u'i/.  This  is  how  he  disposes  of  the  Criti- 
cal and  the  Mouthli/ :  **  Wc  have  two  literary  Reviews 
in  London,  with  critical  newspapers  and  magazines  with- 
out number.  The  compilers  of  these  resemble  the  com- 
moners of  Rome  ;  they  are  all  for  levelling  property, 
not  by  increasiuLf  their  own,  but  bv  diminishini,^  that  of 
others.  The  man  who  has  any  good-nature  in  his  dispo- 
sition must,  however,  be  somewhat  displeased  to  see  dis- 
tinguished reputations  often  the  sport  of  ignorance — to 
see,  by  one  false  pleasantry,  the  future  peace  of  a  worthy 
man's  life  disturbed,  <and  this  only  because  he  has  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  instruct  or  amuse  us.  Thougli  ill- 
nature  is  far  from  being  wit,  yet  it  is  generally  laughed 
at  as  such.  The  critic  enjoys  the  triumph,  and  ascribes 
to  his  parts  what  is  only  due  to  his  effrontery.  I  fire 
with  indignation  when  I  sec  persons  wliolly  destitute  of 
education  and  genius  indent  to  the  press,  and  thus  turn 
book-makers,  adding  to  the  sin  of  criticism  the  sin  of 
ignorance  also  ;  whose  trade  is  a  bad  one,  and  who  are 
bad  workmen  in  the  trade."  Indeed  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  random  hitting  in  the  Enquiry,  which  was  sure 
to  provoke  resentment.  Why,  for  example,  should  he 
have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  insult  the  highly  respectable 
class  of  people  who  excel  in  mathematical  sinidies  ? 
"This  seems  a  science,"  he  observes,  "to  which  the 
meanest  intellects  are  equal.  I  forget  who  it  is  that 
says,  '  All  men  might  understand  mathematics  if  they 
would.'  "     There  was  also  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Eri' 
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iiuinj  i\  Roinowliat  uiii^ciiLTous  att.'ick  on  stti^c-maimjifors, 
Mctors,  actrosscs,  and  tlH'atrical  tliiiijjfa  in  ji^unoral  ;  hut 
this  was  aftrrwanls  wisely  excised.  It  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at  that,  on  tlie  whoK%  the  Enqiiinj  slionhl 
have  hcen  severely  handled  in  certain  (juarters.  Smol- 
lett, who  reviewed  it  in  t!»o  Critical  Review,  appears  to 
have  ke[>t  his  temper  pretty  well  for  a  Scotehmaii  ;  hut 
Kenriek,  a  hack  employiid  hy  (rriHiths  to  maltreat  the 
hook  in  the  Monthhf  Review^  flourished  his  hludi^con  in  a 
bravo  manner.  The  coarse  personalities  and  malevolent 
insinuations  of  this  hully  no  doul>t  hurt  (loldsmith  con- 
siderably ;  but,  as  we  look  at  them  now,  they  are  oidy 
remarkable  for  their  duhu«as.  If  Grifliths  had  had  an- 
other Goldsmith  to  reply  to  (Joldsmith,  the  retort  would 
liave  been  better  worth  readinjjf  :  one  can  inuijj;ine  the 
playful  sarcasm  that  would  have  been  dealt  out  to  this 
new  writer,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  protestinji;  against 
criticism,  proclaimed  liimself  a  critic.  ]>ut  (loldsmiths 
are  not  always  to  be  had  when  wanted  ;  while  Kenricks 
can  bo  boui;"ht  at  any  moment  for  a  jjfuinea  or  two  a 
head. 

(jjoldsmitii  had  not  chosen  literature  as  the  occupation 
of  his  life  ;  he  had  only  fallen  back  on  it  when  Dther 
})rojects  failed.  I^ut  it  is  (juite  possible  that  now,  as  he 
beujan  to  take  up  some  slight  position  as  an  autlior,  the 
old  ambition  of  distinguishing  himself — which  liad  Hick- 
ered  before  his  imagination  from  time  to  time — began  to 
enter  into  his  calculations  along  with  the  more  pressing 
business  of  earninjx  a  livelihood.  And  lie  was  soon  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  a  wider  public  than 
could  have  been  expected  for  that  erudite  treatise  on  the 
arts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Wilkie,  a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  proposed  to  start  a  weekly  magazine,  price 
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thrccpcnrr,  to  contain  essays,  short  stories,,  letters  on 
the  topics  of  the  (hiy,  and  so  forth,  more  or  less  after 
tlie  maimer  of  the  Sjurtator.  Wv  askeil  (Joldsmith  to 
beeome  sole  e(.ntril>utor.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  very  good 
opening  ;  for,  although  there  were  many  maga//mes  in 
the  field,  tin"  public  had  just  then  a  fancy  for  literatun; 
in  small  doses  ;  while  (;oldsmith,  in  entering  into  the 
competition,  W(>uld  not  U)  hampered  by  the  dulness  of 
collaborateurs.  Il«!  closed  with  Wilkie's  olTer  ;  and  on 
th(!  <;th  of  October,  1750,  appeared  th(!  first  number  of 
th(!  Jicc. 

For  us  now  there  is  a  eurious  autobiographical   intc^rest 
in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  first  number  ;  but  surely 
even  the  publi<;  of  the  day  must  have  iimigined  that  the 
new  writer  who  was  now  addressing  them  was  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  common   herd  of  magazine-hacks. 
What  cojdd  be  more  delightful  than  this  odd  mixture  of 
modesty,    humor,    and   an    anxious  desire   to    please  ? — 
"  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  wliimsically  dismal  figure 
in  n;iture  than  a  man  of  real  modesty,  who  assumes  an  air 
of  impudence — who,  while  his  heart  beats  with  anxiety, 
studies  case  and  affects  good-liumor.     In  this  situation, 
however,  a  [)eriodical  writer  often  finds  himself  upon  his 
first  attenipt  to  address   the    public    in    form.      All   his 
power  of  pleasing  is  damped  by  solicitude,  and  his  cheer- 
fulness dashed  with  apprehension.      Impressed  with  tho 
terrors  of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  going  to  ap- 
pear, his  natural  humor  turns  to  pertncss,  and  for  real  wit 
he  is  obliged  to  substitute  vivacity.     His  first  publication 
draws  a  crowd  ;  they  part  dissatisfied  ;  and  the  author, 
never  more  to  be  indulged  witli  a  favorable  hearing,  is 
left  to   condemn  the   indelicacy   of  his  own  address  or 
their  want  of  discernment.     For  my  part,  as  I  was  never 
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<lisiinunisli(Ml  for  n<l<li("<s,  (iiid  Iimvi*  «)fl«Mi  even  MumlrnMl 
in  mMKiiiiv  my  lt<»>v,  t\\\r\\  \nn\'\\\[rn  mh  (hr^c  lunl  lil<(»  to 
liMve  jol.'illy  toprcsHcd  mv  MinKiliofi.  I  \v;ih  jit  )i  loss 
Nvli<>th»M'  1o  i'ivc  llit»  puMic  spcrioiis  proiniH(>H,  or  jri'o 
]u>}\o  ;  wliollior  1o  Im»  morry  or  hm(I  on  tliiw  Kolcinn  occvk 
HJOii.  If  I  shonltl  (Io('lin(>  mII  ntcril,  .il  nvjih  loo  |>rol»Mltlo 
\h"  liMsty  r<\M(l»M'  niii>lil  Iimvc  taken  nu'  nt  my  word.  U, 
on  the  other  hand,  hke  lahonMw  in  the  mairazine  trade,  I 
liad,  witli  nnxh'st  im|tndenee,  h\imhlv  presnnied  to  prom- 
ise an  »*pitt>nn'  of  all  the  irood  thinirs  that  ever  were  said 
or  >vritt(Mi,  this  mii>ht  have  disivnsted  thos(>  readies  I  most 
«iesire  to  j)!eas(v  Had  I  heen  nuMry,  I  miirht  have  heeti 
eensnre«l  as  vastly  low  ;  and  had  I  Ikmmi  sorrowful,  I 
n<iu;h;  ]»ave  hecMi  h>ft  to  ntonrn  in  solitude  afid  silenee  ; 
in  short.  whiehev(M'  way  1  t«irnt>d.  nothimj;  presentccl  hut 
prospects  of  t(>rror,  despair,  ehandl«'rs'  shops,  and  wasto 
]>a]>er.  *' 

And  it  is  just  possil)|(>  that  if  (JoMsmith  had  kepi  to 
this  vein  of  familiar  r<insrrir,  the  j>ultlie  mi^lil  in  tinn< 
liave  hiM-n  attracted  by  its  <|naintness.  Hut  no  doid>t  Mr. 
Wilkie  would  have  starecl  aghast  ;  and  so  w(»  tind  (Jold- 
smith,  as  soon  as  his  introductory  how  is  !jiade,  settitij^ 
seri(>usly  ah»>ut  tln^  hiisiness  of  manazine-makinu;.  Very 
soon,  liowevor.  hoth  Mr.  AVilkie  and  his  editor  p(>rceive(l 
tliat  the  puhlic  ]ia«l  not  heen  taken  hy  their  venture. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  failure,  as  it  Mj)j)earH  to  any  one 
\v]u>  looks  over  tho  niafX'*z'"<'  now,  woiild  seem  to  he  tho 
lack  of  any  detinitc  purpose.  Ther(»  was  )io  marked  feat- 
ure to  arrest  puhlie  attention,  whih»  many  thinii;H  wcro 
discarded  on  whicli  tin*  popularity  of  other  periodicals 
liad  been  bascci.  There  wa.s  jio  scandal  to  aj)|)(>al  to  tho 
key -hole  and  back-door  element  in  human  nature  ;  tliero 
wore  no  libels  and  e^ross  personalities  to  delight  the  mean 
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iliori!  worn  no  fiiin  Jiir.H  of  fjiMliion  f(»  rluirm 
iixioiiH  to  know  liow  ili(!  frn'fit  ifilkn*!,  mihi 
jM)H('(|,  ami  <lirss(  (I  ;  ninl  tlicro  vv/m  no  Holrnin  nii'l  |»omi|>- 
oiiw  iTinlHion  to  iinprcKs  ilin  inindH  of  lliosc  scrioiM  (ind 
Hcnsililc  |>ro|>I(«  wlio  Iniy  litcruliirc  uh  Miry  Iniy  hiiftor -l»y 
iiH  wi'ijrlil,.  At,  tlin  iM'ginnini^  of  No.  IV.  he  fulmits  tliut 
ilir  new  infiirn/inc  Iiuh  not  Ix-cn  a  success,  and,  in  doinnj 
po,    rclnnm  Ut   that   vein   of   wliinisical,  )»('rsonal    liiinior 
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merit  of  my  |ne.m'iit  iindertakini^  l»y  its  siicceHH  or  the 
rapidity  <»f  its  wde,  I  nii^ht  he  hd  to  f»»nri  r-onehisioriH  hy 
no  means  favorahh;  to  tlie   pride  of  an  author.      Shouhl  f 
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cstiniatt!  my  fame  hy  its  extent,  every 
liiMir.'i/ine  wonhl  leav<^  me  fiir  hehiiid.  'I'heir  fame  is  dif- 
fnse(|  in  a  very  wide  c.lndi! — that  of  some  as  far  as  Islirii^- 
ton,  and  some  yet  farther  still  ;  whih;  mine,  I  sincerc^ly 
l)elieve,  has  hardly  travelled  iM-ycmd  the  sonnd  of  I  low 
Hell  ;   and,  while   the  works  of   others  fly  like.  nn[»inioned 


swans, 


I  find 
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y  own   move  as  heavily  as  a  new -phn 
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j^(M)se.      Still,   howev(!r,    I    hav(^   as   much    prid(!   as  tln^y 
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repeat  all  the  ai^n-eahh^  delusions  in  which  a  disappointe(l 
author  is  a{)t  to  find  <'(»mfort.  I  conclu'h^  that  what  my 
rep\itation  wants  in  extent  is  inafh;  up  hy  its  sf>lidity. 
Aflntfy  jiriuit  (//orla.  hila  iiuarn,  rniuimi..  I  have  f<reat  sat- 
isfaction in  consichain;^  the;  (hilicacy  and  disc(!rnnH!nt  of 
th()se  rea(h;is  I  have,  and  in  ascrihin;^  my  want  of  [)Oj)U- 
larity  to  th(!  iLijnoraiKM',  or  inattention  of  those  I  have  not. 
AH  the  woiid  may  forsake  an  author,  hut  vanity  will 
never  forsak(^  him.  Vet,  notwithstanding  so  sinc.err;  a 
conf(!ssion,  I  was  on(;e  indu<;ed  to  show  my  iridi;^nation 
aufainst  the  pul)li(;  hy  discontinuini^  my  endc^avors  to 
pl(MS(!  ;  and   was  hravely   resolved,    like   Jialeigh,  to   vex 
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thcin  hy  buniiiijj^  my  niannscript  in  ft  passion.  Upon 
recollection,  however,  I  considered  what  set  or  body  of 
people  would  bo  displeased  at  my  rashness.  The  sun, 
after  so  sad  an  accident,  mijjjht  shino  next  morninj^  as 
bright  as  usual  ;  men  might  laugh  and  sing  *he  next  day 
and  transact  business  as  before,  and  not  a  single  creature 
feel  any  regret  but  myself." 

Goldsmith  was  certainly  more  at  liomo  in  this  s«»rt  of 
writing  than  in  gravely  lecturing  people  against  tlie  vice 
of  ganibling  ;  in  warning  tradesmen  how  ill  it  became 
them  to  be  seen  at  races  ;  in  demonstrating-  that  justice  is 
a  higher  virtue  than  generosity  ;  and  in  proving  that  the 
avaricious  are  the  true  benefactors  of  society.  Ihit  even 
as  he  confesses  the  failure  of  his  new  magazine,  he  seems 
determined  to  show  the  public  what  sort  of  writer  this  is, 
whom  as  yet  they  have  not  regarded  too  favorably.  It  is 
in  No.  TV.  of  the  Jice  that  the  famous  TV///  j^'xjht  J*ii'ce 
occurs.  No  doubt  that  strange  little  fragment  of  de- 
pcription  was  the  result  of  some  sudden  and  aimless 
fancy,  striking  the  o^'cnpant  of  the  U)nely  garret  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  The  present  tense,  which  he  sel- 
dom used — and  the  abuse  of  which  is  one  of  the  di^testa- 
blc  vices  of  modern  literature — adds  to  the  mysterious 
solemnity  of  the  recital  : 

*'  The  clock  has  just  struck  two,  the  expiring  taper 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket,  the  watchman  forgets  the 
hour  in  shnnber,  the  laborious  and  the  ha})py  are  at  rest, 
and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation,  guilt,  revelry,  and 
despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  tills  the  destroying 
bowl,  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round,  and  the  sui- 
cide lifts  Ids  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

''  Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of 
antiquity  or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue 
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the  solitary  w;  Ik,  when?  Vanity,  ever  (^hanicing,  hut  a 
few  liours  [)ast  walked  before  me — where  hIk^  ko[)t  u[)  tin; 
pageant,  and  now,  like  a  frowanl  child,  sihmms  hushe<l 
with  her  own  importunities. 

"  What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  !  'I'lic  dying  lam[) 
feehly  emits  a  yellow  gleam  ;  no  sound  is  heard  hut  of 
the  chiming  clo(;k  or  the  distant  watdi-dog.  All  tin; 
hustle  of  human  prido  is  forgotten  ;  an  hour  like  this 
niriy  well  display  the  einptin(!ss  of  human  vanity. 

"  There  will  come  a  tiim?  when  this  temporary  soli- 
tude may  he  m/ide  (continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its 
inhahitants,  fade  away,  and  h^ave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

'  What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once;  triiimplnid  in 
existence,  had  their  vi(^tori((s  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as 
unhounded  ;  and,  with  short-sighted  presumption,  prom- 
ised themselves  immortality  !  Posterity  can  hardly  trace 
the  situation  of  some  ;  the  sorrowful  travdlcir  wanders 
over  the  awful  ruins  of  others  ;  and,  as  Ik;  Ixdiolds,  he 
learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

"  '  Here,'  he  cries,  '  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown 
over  with  weeds  ;  there  their  senate-house,  but  now  the 
haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile  ;  temph^s  and  theatres 
stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of  ruin. 
They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  first  made  them 
feeble.  The  rewards  of  tlio  state  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful,  members  of  society.  Their 
riches  and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at 
first  repulsed,  returned  again,  conquered  by  persever- 
ance, and  at  last  swept  the  defendants  into  undistin- 
guished destruction.'  " 
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Tiiii:  foroujoiiux  oxtracls  will  siilliciciilly  show  wluit 
w<M'«»  tlic  cliiof  ('li!iru('U'risl,i«'s  of  (loldsinitirs  wnliii^  nt 
this  tinu> — llic  u;r.'U'(»  and  cjiso  of  style,  Ji  ^(Mitlc  mikI  soinc- 
tiinos  palln'tic  thoiinht.fultu'Hs,  and,  al)ov(i  all,  wlicii  \w 
spoaks  ill  (ho  lirst.  [hm'sou,  a  (Iclij^hlful  vein  of  liiiinorous 
solf-disclosiiiv.  Morcovor,  (lu'so  <|iialiti«'s,  if  they  ucni 
not  inmuMliatoly  prolitablo  to  the  hookscllcrs,  were  heujiii- 
iiini;*  to  Ljaiii  for  him  the  reeouinitioii  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  men  of  th«»  day.  IVrey,  afterwards  rdshoj)  of 
Promore,  had  ma(h>  liis  way  to  th<^  nnseraMe  garret  of 
the  poor  author.  Smollett,  wliose  novels  (Joldsmith  pre- 
ferred to  his  llistorv,  was  anxious  to  secure  his  st^'vices 
as  a  eoutributoi"  to  tlie  fortheominjjj  liritixh  Ma<iar.iiH\ 
l>urke  had  spoken  of  the  pleasure  ufiven  him  Ity  (Jold- 
Muith's  review  of  tlio  J^Jnquinj  Info  the  Ori(/in.  of  our 
/({('(IS  of  t/h'  Siihflfnc  and  limiitiful.  ]>ut,  to  crown  all, 
the  jxreat  Cham  liimself  souujht  out  this  ohscure  author, 
who  had  on  several  occasions  sj)oken  with  reverence  and 
admiration  of  his  works  ;  and  so  beij^an  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting^  literary  friendship  on  record.  At 
what  precise  date  Johnson  first  ma(U>  (loldsmitli's  ac- 
ijuaintance  is  i\ot  known  ;  Mr.  Forster  is  riji^ht  in  assuuj- 
ing-  that  tliey  had  met  before  the  supper  in  W'ine-Onicf 
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Court,  at  whicli  Mr.  I'oroy  whh  prcsont.  It  'm  a  tliouHarid 
pitioH  that  lioHWoll  had  not  hy  this  tiirio  ma(h',  liis  ap- 
pcaraiM  (!  in  LorKhm.  Johnson,  (iohlHinith,  and  all  tho 
roHt  of  tlnni  aro  only  ji^hoHts  until  tho  pcrtinarioijs  yonn^ 
laird  of  AiM-hinhick  coimch  on  tlici  H<',on(!  to  (;iv<!  them 
color,  and  lift;,  and  form.  It  Ih  od«l  enough  that  the, 
very  first  remarks  of  (ioldsmith's  which  IjoswcII  jotbid 
down  in  his  noto-hook  should  refer  to  Johnson's  sys- 
t(Mnati(;  kindtuiss  towards  tin;  poor  afid  wnitched.  "  II(; 
had  iiKMVMised  my  admiratioji  of  thc!  j^oodticss  of  John- 
son's heart  l>y  iiK^idental  remarks  in  tho  course  of  con- 
versation, such  as.  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Lovett,  whom 
ho  oritertaine«l  under  his  roof,  *  IIo  is  poor  an<l  honest, 
which  is  ro(M)tnmen(iation  (niou^h  to  J<»hnson  ;'  and 
when  I  wondered  that  ho  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of 
Avhom  I  liad  h(^'U-d  a  vc^ry  had  charact(!r,  '  He  is  now  ho- 
ooiiK!  miseral)le,  and  that  insures  tliu  protection  of  Jolin- 


son. 


For  tlio  rest,  l>osw(^ll  was  not  well-disposed  towards 
fioldsmitJi,  whom  he  re^anhid  with  a  j(!alousy  e(|ual  to 
hi;*  admiration  <»f  Johnsfni  ;  hut  it  is  prohahlo  that  liis 
di;8cription  of  tluj  pfM'sonal  appearance  of  th(!  awkward 
and  unjjjainly  Trishman  is  in  tin;  main  correct.  And  hero 
also  it  may  bo  said  that,  Boswell's  love;  of  truth  and  accu- 
racy oompelhid  him  to  mak(;  this  admission  :  "  It  has 
been  generally  cinnilatod  and  bolieviul  that  Ik;  '('nAtX- 
smltli)  was  ix  m(!r(;  fool  in  convcTsation  ;  but,  in  trutli, 
this  lias  bo(!n  \fvv,'A\\y  e\a<^ti;(!rat(!d."  On  this  (^\al(^ora- 
tion — seoiiifjj  that  the  contriiuitor  to  tlu;  BritiHh  Mrtr/azine 
and  tho  Puhlic  Lvdfjrr  was  now  bocomirif^  better  known 
amon«if  his  follovv-autliors — a  word  oi  two  may  fitly  bo 
said  horo.  It  pleased  (ioldsmith's  contcnrjporaries,  who 
were  not  all  of  them  celebrated  for  their  ready  wit,  to  re- 
D  8  " 
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garcl  him  as  a  liopclcss  and  incurable  fool,  who  by  some 
strange  chance  could  produce  literature,  the  merits  of 
which  he  could  not  himself  understand.  To  Horace 
Walpolc  we  owe  the  phrase  which  describes  Goldsmith 
as  an  "  inspired  idiot."  Innumerable  stories  are  told  of 
Goldsmitli's  blunders  ;  of  his  forced  attempts  to  shine 
in  conversation  ;  of  poor  Poll  talking  nonsense,  when  all 
the  world  was  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  his  writing. 
In  one  cjise  we  are  told  he  was  content  to  admit,  when 
dictated  to,  that  this,  and  not  that,  was  what  he  really 
had  meant  in  a  particular  phrase.  Now  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Goldsmith,  conscious  of  his  pitted  face,  his 
brogue,  and  his  ungainly  figure,  was  exceedingly  nervous 
and  sensitive  in  society,  and  was  anxious,  as  !>uch  people 
mostly  are,  to  cover  his  shyness  by  an  appearance  of 
case,  if  not  even  of  swagger  ;  and  there  can  be  as  little 
'question  that  he  occasionally  '^'d  and  said  very  awkward 
and  blundering  things.  But  our  Japanese  friend,  whom 
we  mentioned  in  our  opening  pages,  looking  through  the 
record  that  is  preserved  to  us  of  those  blunders  which 
are  supposed  to  be  most  conclusive  as  to  this  aspect  of 
Goldsmitli's  character,  would  certainly  stare.  *'  Good 
heavens,"  he  would  cry,  "  did  men  ever  live  who  were 
so  thick-headed  as  not  to  see  the  humor  of  this  or  that 
*  blunder  ;'  or  were  they  so  beset  with  the  notion  that 
Goldsmith  was  only  a  fool,  that  they  must  needs  be 
blind?"  Take  one  well-known  instance.  He  goes  to 
France  with  Mrs.  Ilorneck  and  her  two  daughters,  the 
latter  very  handsome  young  ladies.  At  Lille  the  two 
girls  and  Goldsmith  are  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
hotel,  overlooking  the  square  in  which  are  some  sol- 
diers ;  and  naturally  the  beautiful  young  English-women 
attract    some    attention.       Thereupon     Goldsmith  turns 
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indignantly  away,  remarking  that  elsewhere  he  also  haa 
his  admirers.  Now  what  surgical  instrument  was  needed 
to  get  this  harmless  little  joke  into  any  sane  person's 
head  ?  Boswell  may  perhaps  be  j)ar(l()ned  for  pre- 
tending to  take  the  incident  an  avrlnix  ;  for  as  has  just 
been  sjiid,  in  his  profound  adoration  of  Johnson,  he  was 
devoured  by  jealousy  of  Goldsmith  ;  but  that  any  other 
mortal  should  have  failed  to  see  what  was  meant  by  this 
little  bit  of  humorous  flattery  is  almost  incredible.  No 
wonder  that  one  of  the  risters  afterwards  referring  to 
this  "  playful  jest,"  should  have  ex[)ressed  her  astonish- 
ment at  finding  it  put  down  as  a  proof  of  Goldsmith's 
envious  disposition.  But  even  after  that  disclaimer,  avo 
find  Mr.  Croker,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Forstei',  solemnly 
doubting  "  whether  the  vexation  so  seriously  exhibited  by 
Goldsmith  was  real  or  assumed  "  ! 

Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  there  are 
others  very  similar.  *'  lie  affected,"  says  Hawkins, 
"  Johnson's  style  and  manner  of  conversation,  and  when 
he  had  uttered,  as  he  often  would,  a  hibored  sentence,  so 
tumid  as  to  be  scarce  intelligible,  would  ask  if  that 
was  not  truly  Johnsonian  V  Is  it  not  truly  dismal  to 
find  such  an  utterance  coming  from  a  presumably  reason- 
able human  being  ?  It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that 
Goldsmith  grew  shy — and  in  some  cases  had  to  ward 
off  the  acqaaintance  of  certain  of  his  neiuhbors  as  beincr 
too  intrusive — if  he  ran  the  risk  of  having:  his  odd  and 
grave  humors  so  densely  mistranslated.  The  fact  is 
this,  that  Goldsmith  was  possessed  of  a  very  subtle 
quality  of  humor,  which  is  at  all  times  rare,  but  which 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  Irishmen  than 
among  other  folks.  It  consists  in  the  satire  of  the  pre- 
tence and  pomposities  of  others  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
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exaggerated  and  playful  self-depreciation.  It  is  a  most 
delicate  and  most  delightful  form  of  humor  ;  but  it  is 
very  apt  to  bo  misconstrued  by  the  dull.  Who  can 
doubt  that  Goldsmith  was  good-naturedly  laughing  •. 
himself,  his  own  plain  face,  liis  vanity,  and  his  blunder^^,, 
when  ho  professed  to  be  jealous  of  the  admiration  cxcitcu 
by  th(i  Miss  Ilornecks  ;  when  ho  gravely  drew  attcntioi. 
to  the  rpkndid  colors  of  his  coat  ;  or  whod  lo  uj  less 
i.  ^:v(•^  i  .fo  med  a  compj  ny  of  his  friends  that  he  had 
hiuni  n.  '^ry  good  story,  but  would  not  repeat  it,  because 
thev  v/oul  I  'jo  sure  to  miss  the  point  of  it  ? 

This  vein  o.^  playful  and  sarcastic  self-depreciation  is 
continually  cropping  up  in  his  essay-writing,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  No.  IV.  of 
the  Bee:  "  I  conclude  that  what  my  reputation  wants  in 
extent  is  made  up  by  its  solidity.  Minus  juvat  gloria 
lata  quam  magna.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  con- 
sidering the  delicacy  and  discernment  of  those  readers 
I  have,  and  in  ascribing  my  want  of  popularity  to  the 
ignorance  or  inattention  of  those  I  have  not."  But 
here,  no  doubt,  he  remembers  that  lie  is  addressing 
the  world  at  largo,  which  contains  many  foolish  per- 
sons ;  and  so,  that  the  delicate  raillery  may  not  be 
mistaken,  he  immediately  adds,  '*  All  the  world 
may  forsake  an  author,  but  vanity  will  never  forsake 
him."  That  he  expected  a  quicker  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  his  intimates  and  acquaintances,  and  that  he 
was  frequently  disappointed,  seems  pretty  clear  from 
those  very  stories  of  his  "  blunders."  We  may  reason- 
ably suspect,  at  all  events,  that  Goldsmith  was  not  quite 
so  much  of  a  fool  as  he  looked  ;  and  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  when  the  ungainly  Irishman  was  called  in 
to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines — and  there  were  a  good 
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many  Pliilistines  in  tiiose  days,  if  ail  stories  be  true— anu 
when  they  imagined  they  liad  put  liim  out  of  counte- 
nance, he  was  really  standing  aghast,  and  wondering  how 
it  could  have  pleased  I'rovidence  to  create  such  hdple."? 
stupidity. 
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Meanwhile,  to  return  to  his  literary  work,  the  Citi- 
zen of  the  World  had  grown  out  of  his  contributions  to 
tlio  Public  Ledf/cr,  a  daily  newspaper  started  by  Mr. 
Ncwbery,  another  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Goldsmith  was  engaged  to  write  for  this  paper  two  letters 
a  week  at  a  guinea  a-piece  ;  and  these  letters  were,  after 
a  short  time  (IVCO),  written  in  the  character  of  a  Chinese 
who  had  come  to  study  European  civilization.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Goldsmith  had  in  the  Monthhj  Review,  in 
mentioning  Voltaire's  memoirs  of  French  writers,  quoted 
a  passage  about  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  Siamese  Letters 
of  Du  Freny  and  of  the  Turkish  Spfj  ;  but  it  is  an  imi- 
tation which  shows  what  the  originals  should  have  been. 
The  success  their  works  met  with  was,  for  the  most  paa't, 
owing  to  the  foreign  air  of  their  performances  ;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Persian  Letters  arose  from  the  delicacy  of 
their  satire.  That  satire  which  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Asiatic  is  poignant,  would  lose  all  its  force  when  coming 
from  an  Europenn."  And  it  must  certainly  be  said  tl>at 
the  charm  of  the  strictures  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World 
lies  wholly  in  their  delicate  satire,  and  not  at  all  in  any 
foreign  air  which  the  author  may  have  tried  to  lend  to 
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these  performances.     The  (lisi;uise  is  very  apparent.      In 
those  jifarruh)ns,  vivacious,  wliiinsical,  and  sometimes  seri- 
ous papers,  Lien  Chi  Altaniji,  writinij  to  Fuiu  Hoam  in 
Tekin,  does  not  so   much  dcs('ril)e  the  aspects  of  Euro- 
pi'an    civilization  which  wouM  nattiraliy  surprise  a   Ciii- 
nese,  .as  he    expresses   tlie  dissatisfacition  of  a  Europ(;an 
with  certain  pliascs  of  tlie  civilization  visihle  everywhere 
around  him.       It   is  not  a  Ciiinaman,  but  a  Fleet-street 
author  hy    profession,   who   res  nts   the    competition    of 
noble    amateurs     whose     works     otherwise    bitter     j»ills 
cnouu^h — are  Lfildcd  by  their  titles  :  '*  A  nobleman  has 
but  to  take  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  write  away  throusjjh 
three  larije  volumes,  and  then  siirn  his  name  to  the  title- 
page  ;  thouijh   the  whole   miijiiht   have  been  before  more 
dismistinu  tlian  his   own  rent-roll,  vet  sii>:jiLn<>:  Ids  name 
and  title  gi  x's  value  to  the  deed,  title  being  alone  etpiiv- 
alent  to  taste,    imagination,   and  genius.     As  soon  as  a 
piece,   therefore,    is   published,    the   first    (juestions    are  : 
"Who  is  the   author  ?     Does  lie  keep  a  coacli  ?     Where 
lies  his  estate  ?     What  sort  of  a  table  does  lie  keep  ?     If 
he  happens  to  be  poor  and  uncpialified  for  such  a  scru- 
tiny, he  and  his  works  sink  into  irremediable  obscurity, 
and  too  late  lie  finds,  that  having  fed  upon  turtle  is  a 
more   ready  way  to  fame   than   having   digested   Tully. 
The  poor  devil    against    whom    fashion  has   set  its  face 
vainly  alleges  that   he   has   been   bred    in   every  part  of 
Europe  where   knowledge  was  to  be   sold  ;  that  he  lias 
grown  pale   in  the   study  of  nature  and    himself.      Ilis 
works  may  please  upon  the  perusal,  but  his  pretensions 
to  fame  are   entirely  disregarded.     lie  is  treated  like   a 
fiddler,  whose  music,  thougli  liked,  is  not  much  praised, 
because   lie   lives  by  it  ;    while  a  gentleman  performer, 
though  the  most  wretched  scraper  alive,  throws  the  audi- 
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nii'o  into  raplurcH.  'I'Ih*  rnldlcr,  iinlrrd,  niny  in  siidi  a 
vtXHv  coimolo  liiinHrir  liy  tliiiiUn^,  timi  wliilc  llii'  oHicr 
^ors  olTwilh  .'ill  (lie  piiiisc,  lie  rinm  aw/iy  \s\\\\  mII  tlw 
nioiiry.  I»m(  licrc  llic  pMnillrl  dropM  ;  for  wliilr  1Im» 
iioliloin.'iii  triinii|ilis  in  iiiiiiHM'itcd  ;i|)|)laiis<>,  tlic  aiillior  hy 
|)rof«'ssioii  steals  olT  willi    -noliiinir." 

Al  1Im>  smiih'  tim(»  il  must  Im>  allowed  that  llic  iittrraiuM* 
of  tlicsc  strictuH's  through  tin*  inoutli  of  a  (liiiu'sc  admits 
of  a  crrtaiii  vaivvfv,  wlii(di  on  <»iM'asioM  licif^litc'iiH  tlu'  sar- 
oasm.  Lien  (Mii  acromiianics  tln>  Man  in  I'dack  to  a 
tlu\'»tn'  1t>  H<'(»  an  MiiLjIisli  play.  lien*  is  part  of  ilic  pcr- 
for«natH'(>  :  "  I  was  i;oinii;  to  second  liis  rcfnarks,  when 
my  attention  was  eni^iossed  l>y  a  new  ol>j»  -t  ;  a  man 
oame  in  ltalan<Mne;  a  straw  n|)on  his  nose,  and  the  aiidieiicMi 
were  ehippini^  tlioir  liaiids  in  all  the  raptnn's  of  /i|tplanse. 
'  To  what,  pnrpose,'  cried  I,  '  does  this  jinmeafiiiiLC  liicnn! 
make  his  appearance  i  is  he  a  part  of  the  [»h»i  'i  ' — '  I'n- 
meanino-  «lo  yon  call  him  ?  '  replied  my  friend  in  Mack  ; 
*  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  tlio 
wlioh'  play  ;  iiothinuj  pleases  the  peo[)l(»  mon;  than  scM'ini^ 
a  straw  halanciMl  :  there  is  a  ixreat  deal  of  meaniiiLC  in  a 
straw  :  there  is  somethin<j^  snited  to  e^'ery  app?«'liension 
in  th(»  sioht  ;  and  a  fellow  poss(>ssed  of  talents  like  these 
is  snre  of  niakini;;  his  fortnne,'  The  third  act  now  l»en;an 
with  ati  actor  who  c.'t'ie  to  inform  ns  that  he  was  the 
villain  of  the  play,  and  intended  to  show  strann'e  thinnH 
before  all  was  over.  lie  was  joined  hy  another  who 
seemed  as  much  disposed  for  mischief  as  lie  ;  their  in- 
trisxues  contitUHMl  throiiu;h  this  whole;  division.  '  If  that 
lt(*  a  villain,'  said  I,  '  he  mnst  bo  a  very  stupid  ono  to  tell 
his  secrets  without  bein^jj  asked  ;  such  solilo(]uies  of  latx! 
are  never  admitted  in  China.'  The  noise  of  clappinjj^  in- 
terrupted nie  once  more  ;  a  child  six  years  old  was  learn- 
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\ufi  t'>  'Iimcf  (III  llic  static,  wliich  ^ffxvi'  tin*  Iji'lics  ntitl 
m;in<l;iiiii'^  inCinitf!  HHi'mfiictioti.  '  I  urn  Horry,'  Hjiifl  I,  '  to 
HIT  tin-  |irclty  rrfufiird  h'»  rnrly  Icnrnin^^  ho  l».'i*l  !i  tr;i«l«-  ; 
<l!iii''Mi!(  Ix'ini;,  I  |»r<'siirric,  an  coritciiiptiMt!  Iktc  mh  in 
<'hin)i.'  —  '  (^nit  1  \\u)  reverse,'  intfrriiptfl  niy  <'»rii- 
|i,'irii<>ii  ;  '  «lH»ii'iii:^  in  u  very  r(|nit!il»l(«  nicl  Kcntc  I  ciii- 
ployiiM'nt  licrc  ;  men  linvo  u  ^n-atcr  cliarwc  for  crifoiir- 
a^^cuicfif.  from  IIm-  nnrit,  of  tlirir  ImtIh  tli/iri  tln-ir  IicjuIm. 
Olid  who  jiiiripH  ii|>  hihI  lloiiriHlicH  Imh  io»!H  tlin'*-  tiiricH  Im-,- 
forc  lie  rM»iii"M  to  the  ^roijii'l  rii  ly  have  three  hnfi'lre<|  f\ 
year  ;   he  who  Hoiirishes  th«'m   f«»iir  tiiricH  ^^''t-^   four  hii?i- 
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•  lit,   he  who  arnven  at.  live  ih   MieHtimaoh-    ano  ma 


<leman'l  what,  salary  he  thinks  proper.  'I'he,  female  <lan- 
eers,  too,  are  vahicl  f(tr  this  sort,  of  jiimpiii^  aii<l  eross- 
in;^  ;  aiel  if,  is  a  emit  woni  amoiiHr^t,  them,  that  she  «!(•- 
HorvcH   most,  who  shows   lii^heHt,      |»iit,   tlif!    fourth   aet  in 
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riie  .Man  in   Uiaek    here,   mentioned    is   one  of   the,    not- 
Me    features   of  this   series    of   pajwrs.      'I'he    mysterioii.H 
person  whose  ae'|iiaint,anee   tlw!  <  Chinaman  ma'h;   in  W«;Ht- 
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^oodnesH  of  liefirt  iin»ler  a  roii^rh  and  forhiddin^^  exterior, 
is  a  eliarinin«^  eharaet.er  indexed  ;  and  it  is  im[)ossil>le  to 
prais(!  too  hi;^hly  the  vi^iri  of  suhth;  sareasm  in  whieh  ho 
proaehes  worhlly  wisihmi.  IJnt  to  assurrK;  that  any  part 
of  his  iiistory  whieh  Ikj  diselose.d  to  the  Chinaman  was  a 
piece  of  aiito'oioirrafihieal  writinf(  on  the  [)art  of  (iold- 
Hinith,  is  a  very  hazardous  thinf(.  A  writer  of  fiction 
must  iiecossariiy  use  siieh  materials  as  have  comn  within 
his  own  experience  ;  and  Goldsmith's  experience — or  his 
use  of  tliose  mat(TiaIs — was  extremely  limitcl  :  witness 
how  oft(!n  a  pet  fancy,  like  his  rememhririf  o  of  Johnny 
ArniHtrom/ s  Lant   Good   NIf/ht,  is  rep(;.ito<l.      "  That  of 
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these  simple  elements,"  writes  Professor  Masson,  in  liia 
Memoir  of  Goldsmith,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works, 
"  he  made  so  many  charming  combinations,  really  differ- 
ino*  from  each  other,  and  all,  though  suggested  by  fact, 
yet  hung  so  sweetly  in  an  ideal  air,  proved  what  an  artist 
lie  was,  and  was  better  than  much  that  is  commonly 
called  invention.  In  short,  if  there  is  a  sameness  of 
effect  in  Goldsmith's  writings,  it  is  because  they  consist 
of  poetry  and  truth,  humor  and  pathos,  from  his  own 
life,  and  the  supply  from  such  a  life  as  his  was  not  inex- 
liaustible. ' ' 

The  question  of  invention  is  easily  disposed  of.  Any 
child  can  invent  a  world  transcending  human  experience 
by  the  simple  combination  of  ideas  which  are  in  them- 
selves Incono-ruous — a  world  in  which  the  horses  have 
each  five  feet,  in  which  the  grass  is  blue  and  the  sky 
green,  in  which  seas  are  balanced  on  the  peaks  of  moun- 
tains. The  result  is  unbelievable  and  worthless.  But 
the  writer  of  imaginative  literature  uses  his  own  experi- 
ences and  the  experiences  of  others,  so  that  his  combina- 
tion of  ideas  in  themselves  compatible  shall  appear  so 
natural  and  believable  that  the  reader  —  although  these 
incidents  and  characters  never  did  actually  exist — is  as 
much  interested  in  them  as  if  they  had  existed.  The 
miscliicf  of  it  is  that  the  readci"  sometimes  thinks  himself 
very  clever,  and,  recognizing  a  little  bit  of  the  story  as 
having  happened  to  the  author,  jumps  to  the  conckision 
that  such  and  such  a  passage  is  necessarily  autobiographi- 
cal. Hence  it  is  that  Goldsmith  has  been  hastily  identi- 
fied with  the  Philosophic  Vagabond  in  the  Vicar  oj 
Wakefield y  and  with  the  Man  in  Black  in  the  Citizen  oj 
the  World.  That  he  may  h  .ve  used  certain  experiences 
in  the  one,  and  that  he  may  perhaps  have  given  in  the 
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other  a  sort  of  fancy  sketch  of  a  person  suggested  by 
some  trait  in  his  own  character,  is  possible  enough  ;  but 
furtlier  assertion  of  likeness  is  impossible.  That  the  Man 
in  Black  had  one  of  Goldsmith's  little  weaknesses  is  obvi- 
ous enough  :  we  find  him  just  a  trifie  too  conscious  of  his 
own  kindliness  and  generosity.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
himself  is  not  without  a  spice  of  this  amiable  vanity.  As 
for  Goldsmith,  every  one  must  remember  his  reply  to 
Griffiths'  accusation  :  "  No,  sir,  had  I  been  a  sharper, 
had  I  been  possessed  of  less  good-nature  ami  nailce  [fener- 
osity,  I  might  surely  novv^  have  been  in  better  circum- 
stances. ' ' 

The  Man  in  Black,  in  any  case,  is  a  delightful  char- 
acter. A\'e  detect  the  warm  and  generous  nature  even 
in  his  pretence  of  liaving  acquired  worldly  wisdom  : 
"  I  now  therefore  pursued  a  course  of  uninterrupted  fru- 
gality, seldom  wanted  a  dinner,  and  wa:^  consequently  in- 
vited to  twenty.  I  soon  began  to  get  tlie  character  of  a 
saving  luinks  that  had  money,  and  insensibly  grew  into 
esteem.  Neighbors  have  asked  my  advice  in  the  disposal 
of  their  daughters  ;  and  I  have  always  taken  care  not  to 
give  any.  I  have  contracted  a  friendsliip  with  an  alder- 
man, only  by  observing,  that  if  we  take  a  farthing  from  a 
tliousand  pounds  it  will  be  a  thousand  pounds  no  longer. 
I  have  been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker's  table,  by  pretend- 
ing to  hate  gravy  ;  and  am  now  actually  upon  treaty  of 
marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  for  only  having  observed 
that  the  bread  was  rising.  If  ever  I  am  asked  a  ques- 
tion, whether  1  know  it  or  not,  instead  of  answering,  I 
only  smile  and  look  wise.  If  a  charity  is  proposed,  I  go 
about  with  the  hat,  but  put  nothing  in  myself.  If  a 
wretch  solicits  my  pity,  I  observe  that  the  world  is  filled 
with  impostors,  and  take  a  certain  method  of  not  being 
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deceived  by  never  relieving.  In  short,  I  now  find  the 
truest  way  of  finding  esteem,  even  from  the  indigent,  is 
to  give  away  nothing,  and  thus  have  much  in  our  power 
to  give."  This  is  a  very  clever  piece  of  writing, 
whether  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  Man  in  Black  or  not.  But  there  is  in  these  Public 
Liihjer  papers  another  sketch  of  character,  which  is  not 
only  consistent  in  itself,  and  in  every  way  admirable,  but 
is  of  still  further  interest  to  us  when  we  remember  that  at 
this  time  the  various  personages  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field were  no  doubt  gradually  assuming  definite  form  in 
Goldsmith's  mind.  It  is  in  the  figure  of  Mr.  Tibbs,  in- 
troduced apparently  at  haphazard,  but  at  once  taking  pos- 
session of  us  by  its  quaint  relief,  that  we  find  Goldsmith 
showing  a  firmer  hand  in  character-drawing.  With  a 
few  happy  dramatic  touches  Mr.  Tibbs  starts  into  life  ; 
he  speaks  for  himself  ;  he  becomes  one  of  the  people 
whom  we  know.  And  yet,  with  this  concise  and  sharp 
portraiture  of  a  human  being,  look  at  the  graceful,  almost 
garrulous,  ease  of  the  style  : 

"  Our  pursuer  soon  came  up  and  joined  us  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  '  My  dear  Dry  bone,' 
cries  he,  shaking  my  friend's  hand,  '  where  have  you 
been  hiding  this  half  a  century  ?  Positively  I  had  fancied 
you  w^ere  gone  to  cultivate  matrimony  and  your  estate  in 
the  country. '  During  the  reply  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  appearance  of  our  new  companion  :  his  hat 
was  pinched  up  with  peculiar  smartness  ;  his  looks  Avere 
paie,  thin,  and  sharp  ;  round  his  neck  he  wore  a  broad 
Kack  riband,  and  in  his  bosom  a  buckle  studded  with 
glass  ;  his  coat  was  trimmed  with  tarnished  twist  ;  ho 
wore  by  his  side  a  sword  with  a  black  hilt  ;  and  his 
stockings  of  silk,  though  newly  waslied,  were  grown  yel- 
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low  by  long  service.  I  was  so  much  engaged  with  the 
peculiarity  of  his  dress,  that  I  attended  only  to  the  hitter 
part  of  my  friend's  reply,  in  which  he  complimented  Mr. 
Tibbs  on  the  taste  of  his  clothes  and  the  bloom  in  his 
countenance.  '  Pshaw,  pshaw,  Will,'  cried  the  figure, 
'  no  more  of  that,  if  you  love  me  :  you  know  I  hate  flat- 
tery— on  my  soul  I  do  ;  and  yet,  to  be  sure,  an  intimacy 
with  the  great  will  improve  one's  appearance,  and  a 
course  of  venison  will  fatten  ;  and  yet,  faith,  I  despise 
the  great  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but  there  arc  a  great  many 
damn'd  honest  fellows  among  them,  and  we  must  not 
quarrel  with  one  half  because  the  other  wants  weeding. 
If  they  were  all  such  as  my  Lord  Mudler,  one  of  tiie 
most  good-natured  creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a  lemon, 
I  should  myself  be  among  the  number  of  their  admirers. 
I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  the  Duchess  of  I'iccadilly's. 
My  lord  was  there.  "Ned,"  says  he  to  me,  "Ned," 
says  he,  "  I'll  hold  gold  to  silver,  I  can  tell  you  where 
you  were  poaching  last  night."  "  Poaching,  my  lord  ?" 
says  I  ;  "  faith,  you  have  missed  already  ;  for  I  stayed  at 
home  and  let  the  girls  poach  for  me.  That's  my  way  : 
I  take  a  fine  woman  as  some  animals  do  their  prey — 
stand  still,  and,  swoop,  they  fall  into  my  mouth,"  ' 
'  Ah,  Tibbs,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow,'  cried  my  com- 
panion, with  looks  of  infinity  pity  ;  '  I  hope  your  fortune 
is  as  much  improved  as  your  understanding,  in  such  com- 
pany ?  '  '  Improved  ! '  replied  the  other  ;  '  you  shall 
know — but  let  it  go  no  farther — a  great  secret — five  hun- 
dred a  year  to  begin  with — my  lord's  word  of  honor  for 
it.  His  lordship  took  me  down  in  his  own  chariot  yes- 
terday, and  we  had  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  in  the  country, 
where  we  talked  of  nothing  else.'  '  I  fancv  vou  forget, 
sir,'   cried  I  ;    '  you  told  us  but  this  moment  oi    youi 
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iliniidj,  \  t -!lt'til;i\  in  I'.wti.'  I>i<l  I  ^iiv  Mt»  ^  '  i»'|tl"n'i|  lio, 
)>(toll\  ;  '  (.1  Ih>  mill',  ir  I  M.'iiil  MO,  il  wim  mt.  iMiinl  in 
town  1  »  ti.til,  nnw  I  tin  rtnicniliiM,  I  <liil  tliiii>  in  Imwii  ; 
ImiI  I  tliin>il  iti  till'  <'i>imH\  loo  ;  I'of  \<'ii  imr)l  l<no\v.  my 
l-o\s.  I  Mit'  1  w  o  (liniu'i*.  Hv  lli'»  l>V"'.  I  ;mi  jt  mvh  mm  nirc 
n*  <ln'  <l<'\il  ill  ni\  ruliiiiv.  I'll  li-ll  \  on  n  |>|(';hj;iiil  Mirnir 
!il>'Mil  (li,i(  :  \\t'  \\<M(>  ;i  'Aflt'rl  |);nl\  ol"  ii'j  Io  (|iim>  mI  l/fiily 
( tit>trr,'HM''^  MM  ;iI1"im'|im|  pici'i',  ImiI  lt>l  il  c."  ••'»  ('.'iillicr 
n  MOi'vt'l .       \V  I'll.  IImmo  |»;i|>|>(>ni'il    lo    |ii>    no  ,m;  iMlo'lidii    in 

tin'    HMHtM'    lo    ;|    InrlvPV,    upon     wllirli,     ';;i\m     I.      I'll     liold     !l 

tlionviMil    pnini';i4,    mihI    mmv    "Iomo.    lii;!,    IIimI       I'lil,     i\rt\r 
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»oni'.     \  on    Mit'    MM    lioiip'il    rii-,ihiit>  ;     Imil     nn* 


iiMir 


hill 


;i  down  lor   M    niimilo   <>r    l\vo.   or   mo.    jii'^l    )il|     

ln\'nK<'(>.  ri^iK    ini>  I'of  il    I  In*  ii(>\l.   linn'  \\»«  nn'ol,  or   it  ninv 

Ix'   IwiMiIn     |o   o!\o   l»nl    I    I'onii'l    lo    |t;iv    V"MI.'   " 

Ivt'lmnin";    IVoni    lliof'.(>    ^)('l^o|•nl;lnl'o^    |o    lln'    Miillior  of 
lliiMu.   \v«'  lind  liiin  ii  Itirn    nnin  of   IrllrrA,  KccomiiKr  inoi<> 
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.•nwi  inorc  in  I'ctinrsi  miiioiio,  uic  itooUMriitM> 
t;(ininjv  vccoonilion  !inioni»,  Ium  IcIIow  wrilcrM.  Ilo  li.'nl 
n\o\o<l  inio  l>(>||i'r  lo(lL>;ino'i  in  \\iiii>  Oilier  < 'oiirl. 
(I'i'cU)  '.')  ;  Mini  il  \v;m  liorc  IIimI  Ik'  cnlnlMiiKMl  ;\\.  Mii|t|M'i', 
MS  h.'i^  ;ilrt',nlv  Nrcn  iiicnliitiiod.  no  |(>';^  <|islinirniMln>(| 
ii'in'stH  lli.in  l>islio|>,  llicn  Mr.,  I'lMtN ,  .iml  Mr.,  Ilim  Mr., 
Johnson.  I'Aorv  one  Ii.-im  hc'ird  of  Ihc  siirjirisi'  of  I'cn'v, 
on  i\'!iliinj;  (ov  Jolnison,  lo  linil  lln'  iX'"*'-'!'  < 'Initn  «IrrHK(M| 
wilh  «|nilt'  nnnsuMJ  Mni.irlncHn.  ( >n  .•I'^Un'^  llic  Dinsc  of 
lliis  "  sinonlMV  IrMHsfornnilion,"  .lolmson  rcplird,  "  Why, 
sir.  1  ht'ur  iIimI  ( iohlsniilh,  who  in  ji.  very  j^'cmI  hIovcii, 
jnstilicM  his  (JisrcirMrd  of  cIcMiilincss  ntni  (jcccncy  l»y  (piot- 
ins; my  ^r.-nMicc  ;  mikI  I  ;iin  th'siroiis  Ihis  ni^lil  lo  show 
him  :\  ix'tlcr  t'x.'nnplc. "  TIimI  («ol(lsiiiilh  in'olHcd  hy 
tiiis  t'\;vnn>h'— IhoiiLi'h  the  l;iilors  did  rol — in  clear 
t'lnMi^li.       ,\1    liuu's,    indeed,    he    hlossoiued    oiil.    into    t.h(» 
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I'liil  wIm'IImi"  Ih'  \v)h  ill  !.(<<r(r((.ii4  ».(  in  mi'  )in  nitir'-, 
lie  rfinitin'''!  IIm*  ^miik-  ^oif,  «.f  Ii;i[i|iy  ('(»  lii'l<y  '  re'itiirf  ; 
\VMrl<in((  liMifJ  l»y  (il-i  jim'!  s»'uI-<  ;  » 'intinimlly  U'ttini^ 
nmiM  V  in  h'Ivmim**  I'lcMi  ||ic  |i<t'»|<.A'II('fx  ;  <'n)'»viri;';  tlio 
present  lioiir  ;  jiimI  ;i|t|»!ir!iiliv  li;i|i(»y  cfi'iii'fli  wIm  n  ri'.t 
Irrcu'Ard  hy  (ji'lil.  'I'liM*.  Ill'  ^ImhiM  Idivc  I.'' n  flm-;  |.r'<^''l 
WM^  no  n''''<"^^itv  "I"  the  (i\<i'  ;  (it.  jiII  ('Vnl-;  w  n' »  'I  not. 
on  tliH  ^4('(ii<>  l>r({in  iMiw  l'>  (iliiHP  tin-  K'lok- -.cllcr-;  '>r  tlm 
iMilili''  "I  llnit.  'Iny.  We  nniy 'li-Aini-;-;  orn  »•  lof  ;ill  td''  '.ft 
r(«|i«'{it'  'I  'Imrii;*'^  of  iiM(ifititii'l''  nri'l  ii'iH'  '  t. 

Win  n  (iMldmnitli  w(h  writintj^   f.ll'>^''  Ict.f'ix  in  tli'    /'"h 
fir   liiihivr-    wit.li  "  |»l''!i-Aiir''   (irnl    in-.lni'tl'in    h>v  '>tlnrx," 
Mr.    I''(»rsfnr    wtyK,    "  tli'Hi'rli    ;it.    tie    ' '^t,   '.I'    ^iifT'rinf;^  t'» 


iiiiK"' 
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K   r'ccivinf   \<*v   tli'rn   nl'wi*    wli^it  woiiK 
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I 

|i(>  (Mjiiiv.'il'nt.  in  our  'Ifiy  t'»  CiOO  ji,  yiMw.  So  rn;in  ai 
(iHinii  IIimI.  fJ-.'yOO  h  yi-ur  i^  ii'it.  (imply  ^uffl'icnt,  for  (ill  thf, 
Fndl.i'ridI  vvdiils  of  life.  Of  cfjur-;''  tln-rf  Jir''  fin'-  Miirifj^-t  in 
tlic  W'irl'l  llidf  llidl  din'>unt  of  (inriUdJ  wdirf,  cdnnot,  [.tir 
clidsc.  It.  is  d.  lirc'  t.liini^  t,o  ^it,  on  tlif,  (\ick  nf  (i  yd'lit,  on 
(I  Kiiniin''r'M  «ldy,  (in'l  wdt'-li  tli'-  fd'  i.-Odn'U  -^fiininf/  ovr 
tin-  lilijc  ;  it  i-^  d  fill''  tliinL';  to  rlrivc  four  in  lidri'l  to  A.^^.ot 
—  if  yon  f'dii  do  it,  ;  it,  i^  (i.  lin''  fliint/  to  chwcr  \>i  >i\]\("s,H 
licliiii'l  d  rock  arid  lind  a  sfilf.ndi'  ^ta//  'orninf^  slowly 
vvitliin  Knrc  fdnirf!.  lint,  tlicsf.  iliin  dpf  not.  n f.f.f ;'<'<'' ry  to 
liiinidn  lidj»|»in(iHH  :  it.  1h  [>OH«il»l»i  t  U»  witfiont,  tfif^ffi  and 
yet,  not,  "  wnlTcr."  i'lvcn  if  Of»ld  foitfi  had  f/\v(-u  fidlf  of 
iTiH  HiiK.^tdin'c  dvvay  to  tlm  [)Oor,  •  r'-,  wd,>^  <rioii'j-h  l''ft,  to 
cover  dll  tlic  nc'CMHary  wants  <•''  n  Imrnari  f)fln(^  ;  arid  if 
lie  clioHc  HO  to  order  hin  afTdir  .  a-  to  ine.ur  t'lo  .HufTerinj^ 
of  <|el»t,  wliy  tjidt,  wdH  liin  own  hiisine.sH,  a'>oiit  w.^'ieh 
riotliini^  fnrtlier  needs  ]»(',  said,  ft  !-%  to  ho  sii.-);'-.e,t/;d  in- 
deed,  tliat  he,  did   not   care  to  j»racti.s(j   tno.sc  exoollfint 
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maxims  of  prudence  and  frugality  which  he  frequently 
preached  ;  but  the  world  is  not  much  concerned  about 
that  now.  If  Goldsmith  had  received  ten  times  as  much 
money  as  the  booksellers  gave  him,  he  would  still  have 
died  in  debt.  And  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  exag- 
gerate Goldsmith's  sensitiveness  on  this  score.  He  had 
had  a  life-long  familiarity  with  duns  and  borrowing  ;  and 
seemed  very  contented  when  the  exigency  of  the  hour 
was  tided  over.  An  angry  landlady  is  unpleasant,  and 
an  arrest  is  awkward  ;  but  in  comes  an  opportune  guinea, 
and  the  bottle  of  Madeira  is  opened  forthwith. 

In  these  rooms  in  Wine-Office  Court,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion or  entreaty  of  Newbery,  Goldsmith  produced  a 
good  deal  of  miscellaneous  writing — pamphlets,  tracts, 
compilations,  and  what  not — of  a  more  or  less  market- 
able kind.  It  can  only  be  surmised  that  by  this  time  he 
may  have  formed  some  idea  of  producing  a  book  not 
solely  meant  for  the  market,  and  that  the  characters  in 
the  Vicai'  of  Wakefield  were  already  engaging  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  surmise  becomes  probable  enough  when  we 
remember  that  his  project  of  writing  the  Traveller, 
which  was  not  published  till  1*764,  had  been  formed 
as  far  back  as  1V55,  while  he  Avas  wandering  aim- 
lessly about  Europe,  and  that  a  sketch  of  the  poem 
was  actually  forwarded  by  him  then  to  his  brother 
Henry  m  Ireland.  But  in  the  meantime  this  hack-work, 
and  the  habits  of  life  connected  with  it,  began  to  tell  on 
Goldsmith's  health  ;  and  so,  for  a  time,  he  left  London 
(1762),  and  went  to  Tunbridge  and  then  to  Bath.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  his  modest  fame  had  preceded  him 
to  tlie  latter  place  of  fashion  ;  but  it  may  be  that  the 
distinguished  folk  of  the  town  received  this  friend  ot 
the  great  Dr.  Johnson  with  some  small  measure  of  dis- 
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tinction  ;  for  we  find  that  his  ne.xt  publi.slR'd  work,  The 
Life  of  Richard  jVa^s-h,  Esq.,  is  respectfully  dedicated  to 
the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  .Uecorder,  Aldennen, 
and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Bath.  The  Life  of 
the  recently  deceased  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  (17G2)  ;  but  it  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  Goldsmith's  ;  and  indeed  the  secret  of  the 
authorship  is  revealed  in  every  successive  line.  Among 
the  minor  writings  of  Goldsmith  there  is  none  more  de- 
lightful than  this  :  the  mock-heroic  gravity,  the  half- 
familiar  contemptuous  good-nature  with  whieh  he  com- 
poses this  Funeral  ^larch  of  a  Marionette,  are  extremely 
whimsical  and  amusing.  And  then  Avhat  an  admirable 
picture  we  get  of  fashionable  p]nglish  society  iu  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Bath  and  Xasli 
were  alike  in  the  heyday  of  their  glory — the  tine  ladies 
with  their  snuff-boxes,  and  their  passion  for  play,  and 
their  extremely  effective  lai.  icrc,:  j  when  they  got  angry  ; 
young  bucks  come  to  flourish  away  their  money,  and 
gain  by  their  losses  tlic  sympathy  of  the  fair  ;  sharpers 
on  the  lookout  for  guineas,  and  adventurers  on  the  look- 
out for  weak-minded  heiresses  ;  duchesses  writing  letters 
in  the  most  doubtful  English,  and  chairmen  swearing  at 
any  one  who  dared  to  walk  home  on  foot  at  night. 

No  doubt  the  Life  of  Beau  Nash  was  a  bookseller's 
book  ;  and  it  was  made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  the 
recapitulation  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  stories  about  Miss 

S n,   and    Mr.    C e,    juid  Captain   K g  ;  but 

throughout  we  find  the  historian  very  much  inclined  to 
laugh  at  his  hero,  and  only  refraining  now  and  again  in 
ordei  to  record  in  serious  lanc^uao-e  traits  indicative  of  the 
real  goodness  of  disposition  of  that  fop  and  gambler, 
And  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,   who   lived   in   that 

atmosphere  of  scandal,  and  intrigue,   and  trambling,  are 
E  IS 
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also  from  time  to  time  treated  to  a  little  decorous  and 
respectful  raillery.  Who  does  not  remember  the  famous 
laws  of  polite  breeding  a\  ritten  out  by  Mr.  Nash — Gold- 
smith hints  that  neither  Mr.  Nji.sh  nor  his  fair  correspond- 
ent at  Blenheim,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  excelled 
in  English  composition — for  the  guidance  of  the  ladies 
smd  gentlemen  who  were  under  the  sway  of  the  King  of 
Bath  ?  "  Y)\it  were  we  to  give  laws  to  a  nursery,  we 
should  make  them  childish  laws,"  Goldsmith  writes 
gravely.  "  Ilis  statutes,  thougli  stupid,  were  addressed 
to  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  were  probably  received 
with  sympathetic  approy)ation.  It  is  certain  they  were  in 
general  religiously  observed  by  his  subjects,  and  executed 
by  him  with  impartiality  ;  neither  rank  nor  fortune 
shielded  the  refractory  from  his  resentment."  Nash, 
however,  was  not  content  with  prose  in  enforcing  good 
manners.  Having  waged  deadly  war  against  the  custom 
of  wearing  boots,  and  having  found  his  ordinary  armory 
of  no  avail  against  the  obduracy  of  the  country  squires, 
he  assailed  them  in  the  impassioned  language  of  poetry, 
and  produced  the  following  "  Invitation  to  the  Assem- 
bly," which,  as  Goldsmith  remarks,  was  highly  relished 
by  the  nobility  at  Bath  on  account  of  its  keenness^ 
severity,  and  particularly  its  good  rhymes. 

"  Come,  one  and  all,  to  Hoyden  HalL 
For  tlicre's  the  assembly  this  night ; 

None  but  prude  fools 

Mind  manners  and  rules  ; 
We  Hoydens  do  decency  slight. 

Come,  trollops  and  slatterns, 

Cocked  hats  and  white  aprons. 
This  best  our  modesty  suits  ; 

For  why  should  not  we 

In  dress  be  as  free 
As  Hogs-Norton  squires  in  boots  ?" 
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The  sarcasm  was  too  much  for  the  S'.|uires,  who  yielded 
in  a  body  ;  and  when  any  stranger  through  inadvertence 


presented  himself  in  the  assembly-rooms  in  boots,  Nash 
was  so  completely  master  of  the  situation  that  he  would 
politely  step  up  to  the  mtruder  and  suggest  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  horse. 

Goldsmith  does  not  magnify  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
his  hero  ;  but  he  gives  him  credit  for  a  sort  of  rude  wit 
that  was  sometimes  elfective  enough.  His  phvsician,  for 
example,  having  called  on  him  to  see  whether  he  had  fol- 
lowed a  prescription  that  had  been  sent  him  the  previous 
day,  was  greeted  in  this  fashion  :  "  Followed  your  pre- 
scription ?  No.  Egad,  if  1  had,  I  should  have  broken 
my  neck,  for  I  flung  it  out  of  the  two  pair  of  stairs  win- 
dow." For  the  rest,  this  diverting  biography  contains 
some  excellent  warnings  against  the  vice  of  gambling  ; 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  day  tried  by  statute  after  statute  to 
suppress  the  tables  at  Tunbridgc  and  Bath,  thereby  only 
driving  the  sharpers  to  new  subterfuges.  That  the  Beau 
was  in  alliance  with  sharpers,  or,  at  least,  that  he  was  a 
sleeping  partner  in  the  firm,  his  biographer  admits  ;  but 
it  is  urged  on  his  behalf  that  lie  was  the  most  generous 
of  winners,  and  again  and  again  interfered  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  some  gand>ler  by  whose  folly  he  would  himself 
have  profited.  His  constant  charity  was  wx'll  knov;n  ; 
the  money  so  lightly  come  by  was  at  the  disposal  of  any 
one  who  could  prefer  a  piteous  tale.  Moreover  he  made 
no  scruple  about  exacting  from  others  that  charity  which 
they  could  well  afford.  One  may  easily  guess  who  was 
the  duchess  mentioned  in  the  following  story  of  Gold 
smith's  narration  : 

*'  The  sums  he  gave  and  collected  for  the  Hospital 
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Avorc  ji'rcat,  mikI  liis  maiinor  of  doini!;  it  svas  no  less  ad- 
miraldo.  1  am  told  that  lie  was  once  coIlc'ctiiiLi"  money  in 
Wiltshire's  room  for  tliat  purpose,  avIil-m  a  hidy  entered, 
who  is  more  remari-cahh'  for  her  wit  tliari  lier  eharitv,  and 
not  heinii^  able  to  pass  liim  by  unobserved,  slio  ijave  him  a 
pat  with  her  fan,  and  said,  '  Yoii  must  put  (b)wn  a  tritb' 
for  me,  Nasli,  for  J  have  no  money  in  my  poeket.' 
'  Yes,  madam,'  says  he,  '  that  I  will  with  pleasure,  if 
your  o-racc  will  tell  me  wlien  to  stop  ;  '  then  taking  an 
liandful  of  guineas  out  c)f  liis  pocket,  ho  began  to  tell 
them    into    liis    white    liat — '  One,     two,     three,     four, 

five '      '  Hold,   liold  !  '   says  the   duchess,    '  consider 

what  yon  are  about.'  '  Consider  your  rank  and  fortune, 
madam,'  says  Nasli,  and  continues  telling — '  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten.'  Here  tlie  duchess  called  again,  and 
seemed  angry.  '  Pray  compose  yourself,  madam,'  erii'd 
Nash,  '  and  don't  interrupt  the  work  of  charity — eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen.'  Hero  the  duchess 
stormed,  and  caught  hold  of  his  hand.  '  Peace,  madam,' 
says  Nash,  '  you  shall  have  your  name  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  madaiii,  and  upon  the  front  of  the  hiiilding, 
madam — sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty.' 
'  I  won't  pay  a  farthing  more,'  says  the  duchess. 
'  Charity  hides  a  multitude  of  sins,'  replies  Nash — 
*  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four, 
twenty-five.'  *  Nash,'  says  she,  *  I  protest  you  frighten 
me  out  of  my  wits.  L — d,  I  shall  die  !  '  '  Madam,  you 
will  never  die  with  doing  good  ;  and  if  you  do,  it  will  be 
the  better  for  you,'  answered  Nash,  and  was  about  to 
proceed  ;  but  perceiving  her  grace  liad  lost  all  patience,  a 
parley  ensued,  wlien  he,  after  much  altercatior,  agreed  to 
stop  his  hand  and  compound  with  her  grace  for  thirty 
guineas.     The  duchess,  liowever,  seemed  displeased  the 
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\vii(»le  evening,  and  when  he  came  to  the  table  where  she; 
was  playing,  bid  him,  '  Stand  farther,  an  ugly  devil,  for 
she  hated  the  sight  of  him.'  l>ut  her  grace  afterwards 
having  a  run  of  good  luck  called  N'asii  to  her.  '  Come,' 
savs  she,  '  I  will  be  friends  with  yoi;,  thouuh  von  are  a 
fool  :  and  to  let  vou  see  I  am  not  auiifrv,  there  is  ten 
guineas  more  for  yuir  eharitv.  J>ut  this  I  insist  on,  that 
neither  my  name  not  the  sum  shall  be  mentioned.'  " 
At  the  ripe  aii-e  of  ein'htv-seven  the  '*  be.iu  of  three 
breatlied   nis  last  flTCr,'  ;  and,   tliou<i'h  he 
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s,  there  were  those  alive  who  re 


membered  his  former  greatness,  aii''  who  chronicled  it  iu 
a  series  of  (•pita[)hs  and  j)oetical  lamentations.  "One 
thing  is  common  almost  with  all  of  them,"  sayft^T«^ld- 
smith,  "  and  that  is  that   \'enus,  Cupid,  and  tlu;  (iracesi 


find 


are  c<Mimiandc<l  to  weep,  and  that  l>ath  shall  ne.v«T 
such  another. "  These  effusions  are  forgotten  now  :  and 
so  would  lieau  Nash  bo  also  but  for  lliis  biography, 
which,  no  doubt  meant  mereiv  for  the  book-market  of 
the  day,  lives  and  is  of  permanent  value  by  reason  of  the 
charm  of  its  style,  its  pct-vading  humor,  and  the  vivacity 
of  its  (h'seriptions  of  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  cight- 
eentli  century.  Kullum  fere  (fcnus  scrihendi  noii  tctui'it. 
Nullum  quod  tetiijlt  non  ornavit.  Who  but  (Joldsmith 
<^ould  have  written  so  delightful  a  book  about  such  a 
[)oor  creature  as  Beau  Nash  ? 
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THE    ARREST. 

It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  Newbery  that  Goldsmith, 
after  his  return  to  London,  was  induced  to  abandon,  tem- 
porarily or  altoi^ether,  his  apartments  in  Winc-Offico 
Court,  and  take  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing, who  lived  somewhere  or  other  in  Islmgton.  New- 
bery had  rooms  in  Canonbury  House,  a  curious  old 
building  that  still  exists  ;  and  it  may  liave  occurred  to 
the  publislier  that  Goldsmith,  in  this  suburban  district, 
would  not  only  be  nearer  him  for  consultation  and  so 
forth,  but  also  might  j>ay  more  attention  to  his  duties 
than  when  lie  was  among  the  temptations  of  Fleet  Street. 
Goldsmith  was  working  industriously  in  the  service  of 
Newbery  at  this  time  (1763-4)  ;  in  fact,  so  completely 
was  the  bookseller  in  possession  of  the  hack,  that  Gold- 
smith's board  and  lodging  in  Mrs.  Fleming's  house,  ar- 
ranged for  at  £50  :i  year,  was  paid  by  Newbery  himself. 
Writing  prefaces,  revising  new  editions,  contributing 
reviews — this  was  the  sort  of  work  ho  undertook,  with 
more  or  less  content,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  modest 
sums  Mr.  Newbery  disbursed  for  him  or  handed  over  as 
pocket-money.  In  the  midst  of  .all  this  drudgery  he  was 
now  secretly  engaged  on  work  that  aimed  at  something 
higher  than    mere   payment   of    bed   and   board.     The 
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smooth  lines  of  the  Traveller  were  receiving;  further  poU 
ish  ;  the  gentle-natured  Vicar  was  writing  liis  simple, 
(juaint,  tender  story.  And  no  doubt  Goldsmith  was 
spurred  to  trv  somethinu;  better  than  hack-work  hv  the 
associations  that  he  was  now  formin<j:,  chiefly  under  the 
wise  and  benevolent  friendship  of  Johnson. 

Anxious  always  to  be  thought  well  of,  he  was  now  be- 
ginning to  meet  people  whose  approval  was  worthy  of 
being  sought,  lie  had  been  introduced  to  Ki-ynolds. 
lie  had  become  the  frien<l  of  Hogarth,  lie  had  even 
made  the  ac(|uaintancc  of  Mr.  Doswell,  from  Scotland. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  invited  to  become  one  of  the 
oriijrinal  members  of  the  famous  Club  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written  ;  his  fellow-members  being  Kevnolds, 
Johnson,  Burke,  Hawkins,  Beauclerk,  Bennet  Langton, 
and  Dr.  Xugent.  It  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  at 
Johnson's  instigation  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  this 
choice  fellowship.  Long  before  either  the  Traveller  or 
the  Vicar  had  been  heard  of,  Johnson  had  perceived  the 
literary  genius  that  obscurely  burned  in  the  uncouth  fig- 
ure of  this  Irishman,  and  was  anxious  to  impress  on 
others  Goldsmith's  claims  to  respect  and  consideration. 
In  the  minute  record  kept  by  Boswell  of  his  first  evening 
with  Johnson  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  we  find  Johnson  say- 
ing, "  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we  now 
have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  very  worthy  man  too. 
He  has  been  loose  in  his  principles,  but  he  is  coming 
right."  Johnson  took  walks  with  Goldsmith  ;  did  liim 
the  lionor  of  disputing  with  him  on  all  occa.sions  ;  bought 
a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Nash  when  it  appeared — an  un- 
usual compliment  for  one  author  to  pay  another,  in  their 
day  or  in  ours  ;  allowed  him  to  call  on  Miss  Williams, 
the  blind  old  lady  in  Bolt  Court  ;  and  generally  was  his 
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friend,  counsollor,  and  cliampion.  Accordiiiirly,  whon 
Mr.  Boswoll  cntertHincd  tlio  cfreat  (.'l»ain  to  supper  at  the 
Mitre — a  sudden  quarrel  witli  liis  landlord  liavinuf  made  it 
\mpossil)le  for  him  to  order  the  bancjuet  at  his  own  house 
— he  was  careful  to  have  Dr.  Goldsmith  of  the  company. 
His  li^uests  that  eveninjif  were  Johnson,  (foldsmith,  Davies 
(the  actor  and  bookseller  who  had  conferred  on  IjoswcU 
the  invaluable  favor  of  an  introduction  to  Johnson),  Mr. 
Eccles,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  (JLCilvie,  a  Scotch  poet  wlio 
deserves  our  gratitude  because  it  was  iiis  inop[)ortune 
patriotism  tliat  provoked,  on  this  very  eveninij,  the  mem- 
orable epiixram  about  the  liii;h-road  leadincf  to  Eniiland. 
"  Goldsmith,"  says  Boswell,  who  had  not  p:ot  over  his 
envy  at  Goldsmith's  bcinix  allowed  to  visit  the  blind  old 
pensioner  in  liolt  Court,  "  as  usual,  endeavored  with  too 
much  eagerness  to  shine,  and  disi)uted  very  warmly  with 
Johnson  aii^ainst  the  well-known  maxim  of  the  British 
constitution,  '  The  king  can  do  wrong.'  "  It  was  a  dis- 
pute not  so  much  about  facts  as  about  phraseology  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  ?ecms  to  be  no  great  warmth  in  the  ex- 
pressions used  on  either  side.  Goldsmith  ailirmed  that 
"  wh.nt  was  morally  false  could  not  be  politically  true  ;" 
and  tliat,  in  short,  the  king  could  by  the  misuse  of  liis 
regal  power  do  wrong.  Johnson  replied,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  immediate  agents  of  the  king  were  the  persons 
to  be  tried  and  punished  for  the  offence.  "  Tiie  king, 
though  he  sliould  command,  cannot  force  a  judge  to  con- 
demn a  man  unjustly  ;  therefore  it  is  the  judge  whom  we 
prosecute  and  jjunisli."  But  when  he  stated  that  the 
king  "  is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no  pow'er  by 
which  he  can  be  tried,"  he  was  surely  forgetting  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  English  liistory.  "  "Wliat  did  Crom- 
well do  for  his  country?"  he  himself  asked,  during  his 
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subsequent  visit  to  Scotland,  of  old  Auchinleck,  Ros- 
wcH's  father.  "  (iod,  Doctor,"  replied  the  vile  Whitr, 
"  he  ffurred  khxjs  ken  tht'ij  had  a  fif/t  in  their  //rr/-.v. " 

For  some  time  after  this  cvenini>'  (Goldsmith  drops  out 
of  ])Osweirs  famous  memoir  ;  perhaps  the  compiler  was 
not  anxious  to  f»*ive  him  too  much  prominence.  They 
had  not  liked  eacli  other  from  the  outset,  lioswell, 
vexed  bv  the  o-reatcr  intimacv  of  (roldsmith  with  John- 
son,  called  him  a  blunderer,  a  feather-brained  person, 
and  described  his  appearance  in  no  tlatterinii;  terms. 
(Joldsmith,  on  the  other  hand,  on  beinii'  askecl  who  was 
this  Scotch  cur  that  followed  Johnson's  heels,  answered, 
"  lie  is  not  a  cur  :  you  are  too  severe — he  is  oulv  a  bur. 
Tom  ])avies  fhini^  him  at  JV>hnson  in  s[)(»rt,  ainl  he  has 
the  faculty  of  stickintj. "  l)()swell  would  j)r<)bal»ly  have 
been  more  tolerant  of  Goldsmith  as  a  rival,  it*  he  <*ould 
have  known  that  on  a  future  day  he  was  to  have  Jolmsim 
all  to  liimself — to  carry  him  to  remote  wihls  an<l  exhibit 
liim  as  a  portentous  literary  phenomenon  to  lli^'hland 
lairds.  It  is  true  that  Johnson,  at  an  early  period  of  Ids 
Jicquaintance  with  lioswell,  did  talk  vaufuely  about  a  trip 
to  the  Hebrides  ;  but  the  vounff  Scotch  idolater  thouu:ht 
it  was  all  too  good  to  be  true.  The  mention  of  Sir 
James  Macdonald,  says  Boswell,  "  led  us  to  talk  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to  visit  whi('h  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  then  appeared  to  nu;  a  very  romantic  favicy, 
which  I  little  thouu'ht  would  be  afterwards  realized.  lie 
told  me  that  his  father  had  i>ut  Martin's  account  of  those 
islands  into  his  hands  when  he  was  verv  vounu:,  and  that 
he  was  highly  pleased  with  it  ;  that  he  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  St.  Kilda  man's  notion  that  the  High 
Church  of  Glasgow  had  been  hollowed  out  of  a  rock  ;  a 
circumstance  to  which  old  Mr.  Johnson  had  directed  his 
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attention.  '  Unfortunr.tely  Goldsmith  not  only  disap- 
pears  from  the  pages  of  Boswell's  liiograpliy  at  this  time, 
but  also  in  great  measure  from  the  ken  of  his  compan- 
ions, lie  was  deeply  in  debt  ;  no  doubt  the  tine  clothes 
he  had  been  orderinii:  from  Mr.  Filbv  in  order  that  he 
might  "  shine"  among  those  notable  persons,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ;  he  liad  tried  the  patience  of  the 
booksellers  ;  and  ho  liad  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
tim  to  work  not  intended  to  elicit  immediate  payment. 
The  most  patient  endeavors  to  trace  out  his  changes  of 
lodgings,  and  the  fugitive  writings  that  kept  him  in  daily 
bread,  have  not  been  very  successful.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Goldsinith  had  occasionally  to  go  into  hiding 
to  esca{>e  from  his  creditors, Sind  so  was  missed  from  liis 
familiar  haunts.  We  only  reach  daylight  again,  to  find 
Golds.nith  being  under  threat  of  arrest  from  his  land- 
lady ;  and  for  the  particulars  of  this  famous  affair  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  lioswell. 

Boswell  was  not  in  London  at  that  time  ;  but  his  ac- 
count was  taken  down  subserpiently  from  .lolinson's  nar- 
ration ;  and  his  accuracy  in  other  matters,  his  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  scrupulous  care,  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  that  his  version  of  the  story  is  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  We  may 
take  it  that  these  are  Johnson's  own  words  :  "  I  re- 
ceived one  morning  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that 
lie  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  como 
to  him  directlv.  I  accordinij^lv  went  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed,  and  found  that  his  landladv  had  arrested  him  for 
his  rent,  at  which  lie  was  in  a  violent  pai.sion.  I  per- 
ceived tli.'it  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had 
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ifot  a  hottl^  of  Mad(!ira  and  a  lcIhss  hcfore  him.  I  put 
the  cork  into  tlie  hottle,  desired  ho  would  he  <'alm,  and 
heu;an  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  hy  which  ho  mi^jht  he 
extricated.  He  then  told  me  th;«t  hii  had  a  novel  ready 
f(jr  the  press,  whieh  he  proclueed  •  me.  I  lookisd  into 
it,  and  saw  its  merit  ;  told  the  la.,  'lady  I  should  soon 
return  ;  and,  havin<jj  t^ono  to  a  hooksellc",  sold  it  fnr 
£00.  I  hroui^ht  (jroldsmith  the  money,  and  he  dis- 
charjjfed  his  rent,  not  without  ratiui^  his  landlady  in  a 
liii^h  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

We  do  not  know  who  this  landlady  was — it  eannot  now 
he  made  out  whether  tlu;  in<;ident  oecurrcMl  at  Islington, 
or  in  the  rooms  that  Cioldsmith  partially  oeeupied  in  the 
Temple  ;  hut  even  if  Mrs.  Fleming  he  the  landlady  in 
question,  she  was  deserving  neither  of  (Goldsmith's  rating 
nor  of  the  reprimands  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  her 
by  later  writers.  Mrs.  Fleming  had  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  Goldsmith.  Ajjfain  and  aif/iin  in  her  bills  wc  find 
items  significantly  marked  £0  0.s'.  (hf.  And  if  her  ac- 
counts with  lier  lodger  did  get  ho[)elessly  into  arrear  ; 
and  if  she  was  annoved  bv  seeini;  him  <»"o  out  in  fino 
clothes  to  sup  at  the  Mitre  ;  and  if,  at  hsngth,  her 
patience  gave  way,  and  she  determined  to  have;  her  rights 
in  one  way  or  another,  she  was  no  worse  than  landbidies 
— who  are  only  human  beings,  and  not  divinely  ap- 
pointed protectresses  of  genius — ordinarily  are.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  says  that  when  Johnson  came  back  with  the 
money,  Goldsmith  '*  called  the  woman  of  tlio  house 
directly  to  partsike  of  punch,  and  pass  their  time  in  mer- 
riment." This  would  be  a  dramatic  toueli  ;  but,  after 
Johnson's  quietly  corking  the  bottle  of  Madeira,  it  is 
more  likely  that  no  such  thing  occurred  ;  especially  aa 
Boswell  quotes  the  statement  as  an  "  extreme  inaccm-acy. " 
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Tlio  novo!  wliicli  Jolinsfjii  luul  taken  awuv  huu  sold  to 
Francis  Xowhcry,  a  nephew  of  the  ehler  bookseller,  was, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  Vicar  of  Wahrfcld.  That  Gold- 
smith, amidst  all  his  pecuniary  distresses,  should  have  re- 
tained this  piece  in  his  desk,  instead  of  pawning  or 
promising  it  to  one  of  his  bookselling  patrons,  points  to 
but  one  conclusion — that  he  was  building  high  hopes  on 
it,  and  was  determined  to  make  it  as  good  as  l;iy  within 
his  power.  Goldsmith  put  an  anxious  finish  into  all  his 
better  work  ;  perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  the  graceful 
case  that  is  now  apparent  in  every  line.  Any  young 
writer  wlio  may  imagine  that  the  power  of  clear  and  con- 
cise literary  expression  comes  by  nature,  cannot  do  better 
than  study,  *n  Mr.  Cunningham's  big  collection  of  Gold- 
smith's writings,  the  continual  and  minute  alterations 
wliicli  the  author  considered  necessary  even  after  the  first 
edition — sometimes  when  the  second  and  third  editions 
— had  been  published.  Many  of  these,  especially  in  the 
poetical  works,  were  merely  improvements  in  sound  as 
suggested  by  a  singularly  sensitive  car,  as  when  he  al- 
tered the  line 

"  Amidst  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead," 

which  had    appeared  in   the  first  three   editions  of  the 
Traveller,  into 

"  There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead," 

which  appeared  in  the  fourth.  But  the  majority  of  the 
omissions  and  corrections  were  prompted  by  a  careful 
taste,  that  abhorred  every  thing  redundant  or  slovenly. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  when  Johnson  carried  off  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  Francis  Newbery,  the  man::script 
was  not  quite  finished,  but  had  to  be  completed  after- 
wards.    There   was    at  least  plenty   of  time   for  that. 
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Xowhory  does  not  appear  to  have  imagined  that  he  had 
olttaiiiud  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  literature.  He  paid  t!i«' 
i!00  for  it — elearlv  on  tlie  assurance  of  the  jrivat  fatlier 
of  learning  of  the  (hiy,  tliat  there  was  merit  in  the  litth' 
story — somewhere  about  the  end  of  1704  ;  but  tiie  tak^ 
was  not  issued  to  tlio  public  until  March,  1700.  "  And, 
sir,"  remarked  Johnson  to  Doswell,  with  regard  to  the 
sixty  pounds,  "  a  sutlicient  pri(,'e,  too,  when  it  was  sold  ; 
for  then  the  fame  of  GoKlsmith  had  not  been  elevated,  as 
it  afterwards  was,  by  his  Traveller  ;  and  the  bookseller 
had  such  faint  hopes  of  profit  by  his  bargain,  that  he 
kept  the  manuscript  by  him  a  long  time,  and  did  not 
publish  it  till  after  the  Traveller  had  appeared.  Then, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  accidentallv  worth  moro  monev.*' 
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l;il»()r  jintl   tlw iisiinmiiilioii  of  llir  liopcH  of  many  y«'Jirs, 

ujiH  lyiiiLj  coniplcltMl  in  <  JoldHiniiirs  iIchIv  wlioti  (lie  in*  !- 
(Kmi<  of  the  Ml  rest  occmTrd  ;  mimI  t.lu?  cider  Ncwln'ry  li;id 
imdtM'ljikcn  lo  piiMisli  il.  'riicii,  jim  jit  oilier  iiiiics,  .loli'i- 
soii  l(>iit  tliis  w.'iywani  rliild  of  n;«'irMiH  a  friendly  li.'ind. 
II(»  ri'Jid  ,>V(r  llie  proof-slieets  for  (loldsiiiitli  ;  was  s(» 
kind  ai.  to  put  in  a  line  here  or  tiiere  where  he  thoiiirht, 
Ml  ;  and  prepanMl  a  notice  of  tli(^  poem  for  the  Crltlnif. 
Rcrlcir.  The  tiiiu»  for  the  appear.'ince  of  ilii.s  uvw  claim- 
ant for  ])oetical  honors  was  propitious.  *'  There  was 
perhaps  no  |»oiiit  in  the  ciMitiiry,"  says  i'rofessor  Mas- 
son,  "  when  the  iiritish  Muse,  smdi  as  sli(>  had  come  to 
he,  was  doiiiLC  less,  or  had  so  ii(>arly  ceased  to  do  any 
thinsx,  or  to  have  any  i^ood  opinion  of  herself,  as  pre- 
cisely al>out  the  year  17(54.  Voiinuf  was  dyinjjj  ;  (Jray 
was  roclus(>  and  in<h)lent  ;  Jolinson  had  lonuf  ^ivcn  ov(!r 
his  metrical  experimentations  on  any  exce})t  the  mot^t  in- 
coiisidcrahle  scale  ;  Akenside,  Armstronix,  Smollett,  and 
others  less  known,  had  pretty  well  revealed  tlio  amount 
of  their  worth  in  [joctry  ;  and  Churchill,  after  his  fero- 
cious blaze  of  what  was  really  rago  and  declamation  in 
metre,   though  conventionally  it  was  called  poetry,   was 
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pn'iiiuturrly    McfiiiK't.      Into    tliin    lull    nmu-    (»<»|t|miiifli' 
hIihiI    ImiI,   ciipftilly    liniHliiMl    |mkmi."'        " 'I'Ii 


icr<'    li;iH    not 
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jteen    o  line  a  |»oeni  since   j'ope's  time,"    remarked  .lolm 
Hon  to  l»oswell,  on   llie  very  first  «'venini^  after  the   return 


of  \oiin^  An<hinleck  to  J^ondon.  It  would  have  heeii  no 
matter  for  surprise  had  Ooldsmith  <ledicated  this  first 
work  that,  he  piihlished  under  his  <»vvn  name  to  .lohnson, 
who  had  for  so  Ioiilc  hcen  his  (Constant  friend  and  ad 
viser  ;  and  such  a  dedication  would  have  carrierl  weight 
ill  certain  <|uart(!rs.  Ihit  there  was  a  fiiu^r  touch  in  (iold- 
smith's  thou'^ht  of  inserihini;  the  hook  to  his  hrother 
Henry  ;  .'iiid  no  doiiht,  the  piihlic  wen;  surprised  and 
|>Iease<l  to  find  a  poor  d'vil  of  an  author  d(^dieatin|^  a 
work  t  »  an  Irish  parson  with  CIO  a  year,  from  whoin  In; 
could  lot  well  expect  any  r<!lurn.  It  will  he  rememlKinMl 
that  it  was  to  this  hr(»ther  Henry  that  (ioldsmith,  ton 
years  hefore,  had  sent  the  first  skotch  of  the  poem  ;  ancl 
now  the  wanderer, 

"  Hcinote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow," 

docIarcH  how  his  heart  untraveiled 

"  Still  to  my  hrotluT  turns,  with  ceaselcHs  pain, 
And  i\v\i)i,H  at  caoli  remove  a  Icn^^lhenin).^  ("hain." 

Th(!  v(!ry  first  line  of  tlio  poem  strikes  a  key-note — 
there  is  in  it  a  pathiitic  thrill  of  distance,  and  regret,  and 
h^n^ini;  ;  and  it  has  tiie  soft  musical  sound  that  pervades 
the  whole  composition.  It  is  cxceedin;^ly  interesting^  to 
note,  as  lias  .already  been  mentioned,  how  Goldsmith 
altered  and  altered  these  lines  until  lie  had  got  them  full 
of  gentle  vowel  sounds.  Where,  indeed,  ir;  the  English 
language  could  one  find  more  graceful  melody  than 
this  ?— 
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Masks  ill  llic  Lrlarc,  or  stems  the  Icpid  wave, 
And  IliaiiUs  his  irods  for  all  (lie  .'rood  llicy  pivc." 

It  li.'is  Ihmmi  (discrvi'd  also  that  (loldsinilli  was  tlic  liisl  in 
iiitrodiKM'  into  Mn'j;lisli  jKictry  sonorous  Aiiu'ricati  —  <>r 
ratluT  Indian — naiiits,  as  wlicii  ln'  writes  in  this  poem, 

"  Where  wild  Oswesj^o  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niairara  stuns  w  illi  thundi'rinu;  sound  ;" 

and  if  it  lie  ejiari^ed  ai^ainst  liiiii  that  lio  ouuflit  to  liave 
known  the  jiroper  aeeentnation  of  \iau:ara,  it  may  he 
mentioned  as  a  set-otf  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  dealing,' 
with  his  own  <'ountry,  inis-acceiituated  "  ( Jlenaladale," 
to  say  nothinu^  of  his  havinic  made  of  Uoseneath  an 
island.  Another  eharai'toristic;  of  tiio  Trawl Icr  is  the  ex- 
traordinary ehoi«!t'ness  and  conciseness  of  the  diction, 
whicli,  instead  of  sutj:u;ostinur  pedantry  or  affectation,  be- 
trays, on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  a  deiiglitful  ease  and 
gra(H'. 

The  English  people  are  very  fond  of  good  I'^nglish  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  couplets  from  the  TravvUir  atid  the 
Deserted  Vilhtfje  have  conic  into  tlic  common  stock  of 
our  lanijuaixe,  and  that  sometimes  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  ideas  they  convey,  as  through  their  singu- 
lar precision  of  epithet  and  musical  sound.  It  is  enough 
to  make  the  angels  weep  to  iind  such  a  couplet  as  this, 

"  Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes," 

murdered  in  several  editions  of  Goldsmith's  works  by 
the  substitution  of  the  commonplace  "  breathes"  for 
"  breasts" — and  that  after  Johnson  had  drawn  particular 
attention   to  the   line   by  quoting   it  in  his  Dictionary. 
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I'erhaps,  indeed,  it  may  \)v  n'lmitted  that  the  literary 
charm  of  the  Tnuwlhr  is  mon^  apparent  than  tin;  value 
of  any  doctrine,  however  profoiird  or  int^enious,  whicdi 
the  f)0(^m  was  supposed  to  incideate.  NVe  forj^et  ail 
about  tlu^  "particular  j>rincipl(!  <»f  happiness"  possessed 
by  each  Kuropean  state,  in  list<'nin^  to  tlui  mclodv  of  the 
sinLr<'r,  a!id  in  watchini^  th(^  suc<'essive  and  delightful  pic- 
tures that  Ih!  calls  up  before  tlie  imai^ination. 

"  As  in  those  domes  when^  Ciesiirs  one((  hon;  sway, 
Defaced  hy  time,  mid  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  \\\v.  dead, 
Th(^  slieltir-si'eking  peasant  huilds  his  shed  ; 
And,  wondering  man  coiiM  want  th(f  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage!  with  a  smile." 

Then  notice  the  l>laze  of  patriotic^  idealism  that  iMirsts 
forth  when  he  comes  to  talk  of  Knijland.  What  sort  of 
Enirland  had  he  been  familiar  with  when  he  was  consort- 
iiig  with  the  meanest  wretcluis — the  poverty-stricken,  the 
sick,  and  scjualid — in  those  Fleet-street  dens  ?  IJut  it  is 
an  Enu^land  of  brij^ht  streams  and  spacious  lawns  of 
which  he  writes  ;  and  as  for  tho  people  who  inhabit  the 
favored  land — 

"  Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great  ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  sec  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  l)y. " 

**  Whenever  I  write  any  thinir,"  Goldsmith  had  said, 
with  a  humorous  exaj^j^eration  wliich  Boswcll,  as  usual, 
takes  au  sericux,  "  the  public  make  a  point  to  know 
nothing  about  it."     But  we  have  Johnson's  testimony  to 
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the  fact  that  tho  Traveller  "  brought  liim  into  high  rep- 
utation." No  wonder.  When  the  great  Cham  declares 
it  to  be  the  finest  poem  publislied  since  tho  time  of  Pope, 
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u'c  jiro  irrosistiMy  f()ri'r(l  to  think  of  tin;  7iW///  on  M<ni.\ 
What  :i  contrast  thori^  is  hotwccn  that  tiMlioiis  audi 
stihi'il  olTiut  and  this  (dear  luirst  of  l>inl-soMM-  !  Tlie 
Travvllvr,  liowcvor,  did  not  iinnuMliatciy  hccoinc  pojtii 
lar.  It  was  iarujoly  taikiMl  ahout,  natui\.'ly,  anioiiij;  (lold- 
sniith's  friends  ;  and  Johnson  >vonhl  scarcely  snlTcr  aiiv 
criticism  of  it.  At  a  dinner  pven  lonjjj  afterwanls  at  Sir 
Jt>shua  Reynolds's,  and  fnlly  reporleil  by  tin;  invaluaiil(! 
]M>s\vell,  Ueynolds  remarked,  "  1  was  i:;lad  1o  he;ir 
(Miarles  Fox  say  it  was  (Uie  of  tlu^  linest  poems  in  the 
Kni;lish  lan!j;uauje. "  "Why  were  you  ^lad  ?"  said 
Lanij-ton.  "  Voii  siirelv  had  no  doubt  of  this  before;  T' 
Jlereupon  Johnson  struck  in  :  *'  No  ;  the  merit  of  tiic 
Trarcllcr  is  so  well  estjiblish(>d,  that  Afr.  Fox's  |)raiM' 
cannot  augment  it  nor  his  censure  diminish  it."  And  Ik^ 
went  on  to  say — Goldsmith  havinuj  died  and  ^ot  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  critics  and  credi'ors  some  three  or  four 
years  before  this  time — "  (Joldsmith  was  a  man  who, 
what/^ver  ho  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man 
could  do.  Jle  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
and  every  your  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  better." 

Vresently  people  bcij^an  to  talk  about  t)io  new  j>oem. 
A  second  edition  was  issued  ;  a  third  ;  a  fourth.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Goldsmith  gained  any  pecuniary  benclit 
from  the  ti^rowina;  popularity  of  the  little  book  ;  but  he 
liad  *'  struck  for  honest  fame,"  and  that  was  now  com- 
inij  to  him.  lie  even  made  some  sliijjht  acquaintance 
with  *'  the  great  ;"  and  liero  occurs  an  incident  which  is 
one  of  many  that  account  for  the  love  that  the  FlnLjlish 
people  have  for  Goldsmith.  It  appears  that  Hawkins, 
calling  one  day  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  found 
the  author  of  the  Traveller  waiting  in  the  outer  room,  in 
response  to  an  invitation.     Ilawkiiis,  having  finished  his 
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own  business,  retinal,  but  lin<;ered  about  until  the  inter- 
view between  (Joldsmith  and  his  lordship  was  over,  hav- 
ini^  some  curiosity  about  tin;  result.  lU'W,  follows  (iold- 
Hmith's  report  to  Hawkins:  "  His  lordship  toM  m«!  he 
had  r(!ad  my  poem,  and  was  much  deli^hbid  with  it  ; 
that  lu;  was  ^ointr  to  be  Lord-lieut(!nant  of  Ireland  ;  and 
that,  h(!arin«r  that  I  was  a  liative  of  that  country,  Im; 
should  be  ^lad  to  do  me  any  kindness."  "  What  did 
you  answer?"  says  JIawkins,  no  doubt  cxpectini;  to  hear 
of  sonu?  application  for  pcMision  or  post.  "Why,"  said 
(Joldsmith,  "  I  could  say  nothin*^  Imt  that  T  had  a 
brother  there,  a  cleri^yman,  that  stood  in  ne<!d  of  lujlp" 
. — and  then  he  ex[)lained  to  Hawkins  that  he  looked  to 
the  booksellers  for  support,  and  was  not  inclined  to  place 
de[)endencc  on  the  promises  of  jj^reat  mem.  *'  Thus  did 
this  idiot  in  the  affairs  f)f  the  world,"  adds  Hawkins, 
with  a  fatuity  that  is  quite  femarkal>le  in  its  way,  "  trifle 
with  his  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held 
out  to  assist  him  !  Other  offers  of  a  like  kind  ho  either 
rejected  or  failed  to  improve,  contentini^  himself  with  the 
patronaj^e  of  one  nobleman,  whose  mansion  afforded  him 
the  delicfhts  of  a  splendid  table  an  ^  a  retreat  for  a  few 
days  from  the  metropolis."  It  is  a  great  pity  w(i  have 
not  a  description  from  the  same  pen  of  Johnson's  insolent 
ingratitude  in  flinging  the  pair  of  boots  downstairs. 
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But  one  peciiniury  result  of  this  growiuij  fame  was  u 
joint  offer  on  tlie  part  of  (rritfin  and  NewUery  of  £20  for 
a  selection  from  his  printed  essays  ;  and  this  selection  was 
forthwith  made  .and  published,  with  a  preface  written  for 
the  occasion.  Here  at  once  we  can  see  that  Goldsmith 
takes  finner  cjronnd.  There  is  an  air  of  confidence — of 
ujayety,  even — in  his  address  to  the  puhlic  ;  althouujh,  as 
usual,  accompanied  by  a  whimsical  mock-modesty  that  is 
(extremely  odd  and  effective.  "  Whatever  right  I  liave 
to  complain  of  the  public,"  he  says,  *'  they  can,  as  yet, 
have  no  just  reason  to  complain  of  me.  If  I  have  vrit- 
ten  dull  Essays,  they  have  hitherto  treated  them  as  dull 
Essays.  Thus  far  wc  arc  at  least  upon  par,  and  until 
they  think  fit  to  make  me  their  humble  debtor  by  praise, 
1  am  resolved  not  to  lose  a  single  inch  of  my  self-import- 
ance. Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
credit  amongst  them,  it  will  perhaps  be  wiser  to  ap[)ly  to 
some  more  distant  correspondent  ;  and  as  my  drafts  are 
in  some  danger  of  being  protested  at  liome,  it  may  not 
be  imprudent,  upon  this  occasion,  to  draw  my  bills  upon 
Posterity. 

''  Mr.  Posteritv, 

"  Sir  :  Nine  hundred  and  ninctv-ninc  years  after  siffht 
hereof  pay  the  bearer,  or  order,  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
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of  praiso,  free  from  all  doductions  whatsoever,  it  l»eiiii;  a 
commodity  that  will  then  ho  very  scrviceahlo  to  him,  and 
place  it  to  the  account  of,  etc." 
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Th(^  bill  is  iK>t  yt  due  ;  but  tliore  can  in  the  moantinu! 
be  no  harm  in  discountini;  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  these 
Essays  deserve  very  decided  praise.  They  (h'al  with  all 
manner  of  topics,  matters  of  fart,  matt(!rs  of  imai^ina- 
tion,  humorous  descriptions,  learned  criticisms  ;  and 
then,  whenever  the  entertainer  thinks  he  is  becomin<j 
dull,  he  sudcb'uiy  tells  a  (juaint  little  story  and  walks  off 
amidst  the  laui^hter  he  knows  lie  has  pnuluced.  It  is  not 
a  ver}'^  ambitious  or  sonorous  sort  of  literature  ;  but  it 
was  aibnirably  fitted  for  its  aiii: — the  passinic  of  the  im- 
mediate hour  in  an  aLfreeabh^  and  fairly  intcillcctual  way. 
One  can  often  see,  no  doubt,  that  these  Essays  are  r)C(;a- 
sionally  written  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  fasliion,  the 
writer  not  bein<^  moved  by  much  (iuthusiasm  in  his  sub- 
ject ;  but  even  then  a  quaint  literary  <!:race  seldom  fails 
to  atone,  as  when,  writing  al»out  the  English  clergy,  and 
complaining  that  they  do  not  sufliciently  in  their  ad- 
dresses stoop  to  mean  capacities,  lie  says  :  "  Whatever 
may  become  of  the  higlier  orders  of  mankind,  who  are 
generally  possessed  of  collateral  motives  to  virtue,  the 
vulgar  should  be  particularly  regarded,  whose  behavior  in 
civil  life  is  totally  liinged  upon  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Those  who  constitute  the  basis  of  the  great  fal>ric  of  so- 
ciety sliould  be  })articularly  regarded  ;  for  in  policy,  as 
in  architecture,  ruin  is  most  fatal  wlicn  it  begins  from 
the  bottom."  There  was,  indeed,  throughout  Gold 
smith's  miscellaneous  writing  much  more  common-sense 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  writer  who  was 
supposed  to  have  none. 
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just  ; 


liil 


('   soincliiiics   tlu'V  r\ 


(vsomc   nisit 


>liil»it  a  wliol 
iX'.wd  of  men*  Ir.'ulition  nnd  Mnllioril v.  "  Mill«»n's  Iran 
l.'ition  of  lIora('(>*s  (>»1(>  to  rvnlia,"  lio  savs,  for  cxainpli 
"  is  imiviM'sally  known  and  irciuTally  adinirrd,  in  oinl 
opinion  nnndi  al>ov«'  it.^  nu'iit."  If  tlio  piu-Hcnt  uritrij 
ndixht  for  a  nionicnt.  vcntnto  into  sncli  an  anMia,  Iio  woiiM] 
«'xpn'SH  the  lioncsi  lu'lirf  that    that    translation  is  tlic  vn y 


>vorst  translation  that  was  vm'V  nia« 


\o  of 


anv 


iinu:. 
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thoro  IS  th»>  ha|)|>v  nMnhMinu;  ot   sini/>/r.r  ininuiitiis,  wlinl 
founts  for  ntuoh. 

By  this  tinio  (Joidsniith  had  also  written  his  rharniiiiL: 
l>allad  of  Kihr'n)  ifinf  An<ft'/ln<i,  which  was  privatrlv 
"  ]»rint<'d  for  tin'  ainuscmrnt.  of  tho  ('ount«'ss  of  Nortli 
undxM'land,"  and  whirh  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Mrar 
of  \\'<ik([fif/(L  It  seems  elear  enouju'h  that,  tiiis  (piaiiit 
an«l  patlu^lie  pieei'  was  suiin(>sted  !»y  an  old  hallail  hej^iii- 

ninix, 

"  (.lentle  lieardsninn,  tell  to  me, 
Of  eurtesy  1  lln'e  pray, 
Into  llu'  towne  of  Walsinu;li!ini 
Whieh  is  the  riulit  antl  ready  way," 

whieh  IVrev  had  slu>wn  to  (Joldsmith,  and  which, 
patched  up,  subse«puMitly  apj>eared  in  the  I^<'/i</i(<s.  I  hit 
tioldsmith's  ballad  is  oriijinal  onouLjh  to  put.  aside  all  the 
discussion  about  plai»"iarism  which  was  afterwards  starie<l. 
In  tho  old  frapnent  tho  wee[)iniX  pili^rim  receives  direc- 
tii>ns  from  the  herdsman,  and  i»*oes  on  her  way,  and  we 
hoar  of  her  no  more  ;  ]n  Kdwinaini  Atiiivlnia  the  forlorn 
and  dospairino*  maiden  suddenly  iinds  herself  confronted 
by  the  lone-lost  lover  whom  she  liad  so  cruelly  used. 
This  is  tho  dramatic  touch  that  reveals  the  hand  of  the 
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[('II  At- 


oll (IfMllwitic  ;ill(|  port 
»>nM(|  to  li(>  iiiriHiv(>  Mini 
l(  U  wliolosotnr  (liNiT 
Hy.  •'  Ml  lion's  hvins 
'  lie  sjiVH,  for  pxamplr. 
I'.'illy  .•i(lniin>,|,  in  ,,„, 
\f  IIm»  j)n<H«'?i|,  wiiln 
H'l>  nil  aiviiM,  lu>  \v,,iil.| 

Ir.'uisl.'ilioii  JH  1Im>  vnv 
\o  of  Miiy  lliiiiir.  |;,|| 
v/»A'.r  wtnn/ffiis,  wliid, 

•  wriltcfi    Ih'h  <'liarmiiiL: 

>vili('ll      w;i,s      J)liv..|t,.|v 

10  Counlt'ss  of  N<u'(li- 
.••pIMvircd  ill  1||(,  \'ir„r 
null  llial  lliis  (]iiMiii| 
»   -'"I  <»l(l   |);ill;ul  Ix'^iii- 

H'. 

lain 
•<'M<ly  way," 

•'^iiiitli,    and    wliicli, 

I  tlu'  lirliquvs,      \\\\\, 

>  to  put  aside  all  tlu- 

s  aft(«r\vards  started. 

LCriin  ivccivivs  dircc- 

>n  licr  way,  and  \\v 

in(/r/ina  tlie  forlorn 

liorsolf  confronlcl 

ad  so  cruoJIy  usod, 

lis  the  li.'inj  of  tlu- 
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ftrtisf.  And  licrn  a^nin  it  in  cnrioiiH  to  not*-  the  ciirc  with 
whicli  (ioldsniitli  n-pcntrdiy  n-vinrd  liis  writini^s.  'I'Ik- 
ballad  orif^^iFi.'illy  «'nd(d  wifli  tlirsc  two  stan/.a^  : 

"  llcrr  ninidsl  sylvim  liowcru  we'll  rovr. 
I'^roni  liiwn  to  woodlimd  slriiy  ; 
Ulcst  iiM  tin-  sont^Hlf'is  of  tin-  ^rovc, 
And  innocent  us  they. 

"To  Jill  Hint  wiinl,  find  nil  tliiit.  wail, 
Onr  pily  mIuiII  he  k'v<'Ii, 
And  when  this  life  of  love  hIuiII  hiil, 
We'll  love  iii^fiin  in  heaven." 

But  Hiil>He(jMenlly  it  must,  Inive  oeeiirre<l  to  tin?  author 
that,  the  draiiiatic  diseloHnrc  onee  ma<h',  and  the  Iov(T8 
restored  to  each  other,  any  lini^eriiiLr  over  the  seerie  only 
weakened  tin;  foree  of  the  climax  ;  Iieiice  these  stan/as 
were  judiciously  excised.  It  may  I»e  doiihted,  however, 
whether  the  oriL?inal  version  of  the  last  couplet, 

"  And  the  last  si^li  that,  rends  \\\v,  heart 
Shall  hreak  Miy  Kd win's  too," 

was  improved  hy  bciivjc  altered  into 

"The  Hv^h  that,  rends  thy  constant  heart 

Shall  hreak  t!iy  Kdwin's  too." 

• 

Meanwliilo  (ioldsmith  had  n^sortc^l  to  liack-work 
a<:jain  ;  nothing  heint^  (expected  from  tlio  Vicar  of  Wakc- 
Jivld,  now  lyinj^  in  Newhery's  shoj),  for  that  liad  l)oen 
paid  for,  and  his  expenses  wen;  increasinLC,  as  beeann;  Ids 
greater  station.  In  the  interval  Ixitween  the  publication 
of  the  Traveller  and  of  the;  Virar,  he  moved  into  ])ottei 
ehani})ers  in  Garden  Court  ;  lie  hinMl  a  man-servant,  ho 
blossomed  out  into  very  tine  elotlies.  Indeed,  so  effec- 
tive did  Ills  first  suit  seem  to  be — the  puqde  silk  small- 
clothes, tlio  scarlet  roquelaure,  the  wig,  sword,  and  j:;old- 
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lieadrd  cnnc — that,  as  Afr.  Forstcr  says,  he  **  amazed  liis 
friends  with  no  less  than  tliree  similar  suits,  not  less  ex- 
pensive, in  the  next  six  months."  Tart  of  this  display 
was  no  donht  owin^  to  a  suumcstion  from  Iieyn(»lds  that 
(Joldsmith,  havinjjj  a  medieal  denree,  miiLjht  jjist  as  well 
a<ld  the  praetice  of  a  physieian  to  his  literary  work,  to 
mairnify  his  social  position.  (Joldsmith,  always  willing; 
to  pleases  his  friends,  aee(>ded  ;  Imt  Iiis  praetie(^  does  not 
ap})ear  to  have  been  eitlier  extensive  or  lonii;-eontimied. 
It  is  said  that  he  drew  out  a  prescription  for  a  certain 
Mrs.  Sidehotham  which  so  appalled  tlu^  apothecary  that 
ho  refused  to  make  it  u[)  ;  and  that,  as  the  lady  siih-*! 
witli  the  apothecary,  he  threw  up  the  case  and  his  pro- 
fession at  the  same  time.  If  it  was  money  Goldsmith 
wanted,  he  was  not  likely  to  jjjet  it  in  that  way  ;  he  had 
neither  the  appearance  nor  the  manner  titted  to  huuior 
the  sick  and  transform  healthy  peo|)le  into  valetudii\ari- 
ans.  If  it  was  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  popularity 
outside  that  circle,  he  was  soon  to  ac([uirc  en(mi:;h  of 
both.  On  the  SVth  March,  ITCO,  fifteen  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Traveller^  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was 
published. 
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»'  «iii(H,  n(»t  less  ox- 
'art  of  this  displjiv 
from  Kry Holds  tli.-il 
ini.ixlit  just  as  well 
in   litcniry  \vork,  to 
til,   always  willitiir 
^  pnictico  <lot's  not 
or  lonir-continnod. 
)ti<)n   for  a  (MTtalii 
M!  apothecary  that 
as  th(>   lady  sided 
caso  and  his  pro- 
money  Goldsmith 
tliat  way  ;  ho  had 
r  fitted  to  humor 
into  valetndinari- 
ds  and  popularity 
<inirc   enoiiirli   of 
months  aftet  the 
Wakejivld  was 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE    VICAR    OF    WAKKFIKLD. 


Tiie    Vkar  of     Wnkcjldd.,    eonsidcrcd  struoturaily,    fol- 
lows the   lines  of  the  l»ook  of  Joh.      V<ni  take  a  f^ood 
man,  overwhelm   him   with   suceessive   misfortunes,  show 
the   pure  flame  of  his  soul   hurniufjf  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness,  and  then,  as  the   reward   of   his   pationec;   and 
fortitude  and  submission,  restore  him  {gradually  to  happi- 
ness,   with    ev(!n    lar^'er    flocks    and    herds    than    before. 
The  machinery  by  which  all  this  is  brou*^ht  about  is,  in 
the    Vicar  of    Wakefield,    the   weak   part   of   the   story. 
The  plot  is  full  of  wihl  improbabilities  ;  in  fa(;t,  the  ex- 
pedients  by    which   all   the   members  of  the  family   are 
brouj^ht  toi^ether  and  made  happy  at  the  sam(;  time,  are 
nothing  short  of  desperate.      It  is  (juite  elear,  too,  that 
the  author  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  episode  of 
Olivia    and    her   liusi)and  ;     they    are    allowed    to    drop 
through  ;  we  leave  him  playing  the  French  horn  at  a  re- 
lation's house  ;  while  she,  in  her  father's  home,  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  unnoticed,  so  much  are  they  all   taken  up 
with  the  rejoicings  over  the  double  wedding.     It  is  very 
probable  that  when  Goldsmith  began  the  story  lie  had  no 
very  definite  plot  concocted  ;  and  that  it  was  only  when 
ihe  much-persecuted  Vicar  liad  to  bo  restored  to  happi- 
ness, that  he  found  the  entanglements  surrounding  him, 
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l„il  Mil  li  |.mmI<m  irit'i  liM  liMU'l-i  :  v'l  '■'•rhiirilv  ovorru^" 
!„.,•  MMlif.'  '  Im<I«-'I.  |.)I|.M.'  f'|.lt"l  OJiviM,  '  «|ir.  flof^ 
„..!  ;  I  liMvc  TMi'l  M  lmcmI,  'IcmI  'if  ".f.U'.vfr'»y.  I  >i'iv" 
|M)i'l  llic  •li^j.iilc'A  l.cfwfcii  'riiv/Mrlv'tifii  Mfi'l  Sqfinrf  ;  tlc' 
(  MMhi.vfiMv  l.clwc».|i  |{/.l.if(^oh  *  firt'tc  'ifid  f'ti'lMV,  Hi"  ^mv 
Mi»f'  ;  MH'I  I  Mill  now  ciriiilov'''!  in  r''M<lifiL(  Mf  "nntrovf-r^y 
ill  KfliiMM.N  <'oiiilM|ii|p.'  '  V'Tv  well.'  'Ti''!  (.  '  tfiMt'^  n 
^roMil  if'nl  ;    I  liii'l    v'.K  Mif  yrfi't'Wy  <|ii>il(fi''l    f"r    nin\<'\if<jt 

•  miivmU,  mm'I  «m  tf(»  |if>l|)    y»Hir  »fiolli<T  t'»  niiik<'  \\\i-  ifod^c 

M'll\     jiM'. 

It  i>4  Willi  M  ifri'iil  [fi'uWi'Uinn  lltMt  til"  (f'i'<'\  tiitift  r'' 
miiMh  lii'A  wiff  mimI  flxuiHif'f^  tluit,  iiticr  tlcir  mcl'l'ri  l<»^^ 
of  iMiliMif',  i|,  «|,if4  not  lie'offi''  tfi'rn  f"  wr-jir  rrin'-li 
liin'iv.  "  'I'll''  lir'Mt.  Sihi'Imv,  in  jiMrti'MilMr,  tlifir  li'fiMvior 
f-i'ivcil  to  iMMilifv  inc.  I  Idi'I  'Ic^irc'l  my  i^irU  Mif  (»r"- 
(•(•»liiiir  iii^lil  Im  I»»'  »lrf"»'"''l  ''(Illy  flc  i\(-xl  i\}v/  ;  for  I  mI- 
U'MV  l«>v('(|    Im  }»'  )if.  'Iitir'li  n.  ti(»o'l  wliijf^    \icfi>r"    tfc    rf'**t 

•  •I'  I  lie  contrri'^Mliori.      'I'li'-y  piifirtiiMJiy  of»"yr''l    my  'lirf^- 
Ijoim  ;    jiiit  wliMi  w  w'-rc    to  Mx^^rrll»^l    in    tli''.  rnornirif;  hi 
lin'nM'M^I,    down   fMrri'-    »ny    wiffi   mti'I    fhiiit^lit/Ts,    <lr''^'^<''l 
out  in  nil  their  forfn'-r  spJcnMor  ;   tli^ir   fi>iir   [(hnt/'ro/l    Mp» 
uilli    poniMfiini,  tli«'ir   fM'''^  pMi^fifJ    to   \f\<^io,  Ifnir   tr^riri-* 
l>iMnlk<l    iiji    in    H    liCMp    hf'liirKJ,    MfKJ    nistliri'^    nt.    f-vfry 
motion.      I   foiiM    not.   Im'I(»    ^milirif/  ni  tJK'ir    vjinity,  |:»«r- 
tiriil/irly  tliMt,  of   my  wife,  from   wlioiri    f    fxp^^t'^l    rooTf. 
ilisc.rction,      in    tlii=^    ('\\m'i\cf<^     tfifrffor^,    my   only    rf- 
Roiirci-    VVH-;  to  ordf.r   my   son,  wit.li   nn    important,  air,  t/» 
r,'ill    our   coMfli.      Tlio    {/iris    wfr^^    ftmaz^'^l    at,    the.    fora- 
riwmd  ;   Ixit,    I    rcpcfitrd    it,  with    more,  sohrnnity  than    \>o.- 
f<H't\      '  Hiirf'Iy,  Triy  dfar,  yfMi    jf'^t.,'  fri^^d  my  wife-  ;    '  we, 
can  walk  it,  pcrf'-ftly  wfll  :   we.  want    no  rf>a/h  to  carry  us 
now.'—  '  Yon  mistake,,  fhihl,'  rotiirnofl  f,  '  we.  f|o  want  a 
coach  ;   for   if  wi;  walk   to  rhurf.h    in   tfiis   trim,  tho   vfjy 
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-',-"■ i  .lt,:^:;;;rT' "''-"^ 't  :: 

«"  "I-  »•„.,..,  „f  „„^  "»l,v    -Male,.    „„    ,,,,„ 

7't''  Sroat  co,„,,„„„„   ^  .  '  ''"-'  I'^T'or  effect :  ,1,,,^  ,,,„^ 

■">'  <l-.".l.te..  ,,  their  LL        ,    :  """^^r''"»  "^  «n,,i„  : 

P  their  train.,  into  S,md-ivl     T'  "'"P^oy^'^  ■>■  eutti,,:; 

'"«  t»o  little  ones  ;     J ^     ''^    '•'"'  '"■•  ^^'"^"^  •••"<1  m? 

Ami  again  when  he  diseo        ?         ''^  ^'"^  cnrtailinn-  » 
;-'■  for  their  faol     "^     ^    "'«  t-o  girf,,  „„.,,.  ^  ^ 

""'^y  «itl.  the  rest ;  and  I  ""^''""'^  ^""'"^d  cquallv 
;'"'«eoolci„„  scnehi  0  e:':7t  *-  ^O'  a', 2 
Po«o,l  thoy  were  assisti^/,     ■  "''''•     ^ '"  first  Inn 

;"f'--d  .ne  in  a  whi  p  r'  t  ::,"""'"'  """  ""'«  ^ck 
i^or  the  faee.  AVashes  of  .,  ,"^  ''"'"  ">•*!"?  a  w,,!, 
P""'y  to  ;  for  I  knew  th  /  ^'*  ^  ^"^  "  ""tntal  ;f 
P'^jon.  they  spoil  i  J'C:;f  o^  -nding  th^  To  : 
l^y  %  degrees  to  the  fire  a„d  5  "•"''P™""''"''  •»>■  el.air 
»-'«d  ".ending.  seenJnglTtfS  ^'^  '"'^''''  ^^  '^ 

"  >    "y  "'-^'dent  overturned  the 


<'"«t  n.y  ( 'l.urh.s  ,,.;„ 
"1   liarHJsonu.   ahoiif 
•I  plc.'iso,'  in((.rnij,(- 

'^''''  '"'»''   it  ;   iMit   Mil 
'''"•s(.   ni«I!i„o.s,  „,„, 

"».V  chiMron,'  vnu- 
"•;'}'  l»«.'  altorcd  iiit<» 
'  '«  very  iu.l»t'.r,)in- 
'*^^"''V.      I  .!<)  ,M,t 

'Minn:    is   l»(M'„M!inir 

n  in(Ml(.rat(>  omIcu- 
nt  world  niij^rht  bn 

effect  ;  tlioy  wont 
>  to  chfuiiro  tlioir 
fnction  of  findintr 
>Joyod  in  c>ittin«r 
►r  J3ick  and  J]ili" 
'J  more  satisfac- 
this  ciirtailini^. " 
*rls  Tnakini^  a 

seemed    equally 

cm  for  a  good 
at  first  sup. 

but  little  Dick 

making  a  wash 
natural  anti- 

ding  the  coni- 

died  my  chair 

poker,  as  if  it 

verturned  tlio 
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wliolf   composition,    and    it   was  too   late   to   hc^'ui    an. 
otluT. " 

All  this  is  done  with  such  a  li.iJjlit,  homely  touch,  that 
our  Ljcts  familiarly  to  know  these  people  without  hciiiL; 
aware  of  it.  There  is  no  insistance.  Tluin;  is  no  dra<^ 
fr'wiir  yon  aloii;^  l»y  tli(!  Collar  ;  confrontinj;  you  with  cer- 
tain tlu'ures  ;  and  conjjMilliri!^  you  to  look  at  this  and 
study  that.  The  artist  stands  hy  you,  and  lau^dis  in  his 
(juiet  way  ;  and  you  are  lauijhin*;  too,  when  suddenly 
vou  find  that  human  heinn's  have  silently  come  into  the 
void  hefore  you  ;  and  you  know  them  for  friemls  ;  and 
even  after  the  vision  has  faded  away,  and  th(!  heautiful 
light  and  e,olor  and  Ljlory  of  romance-land  have  vanishiMl, 
you  cannot  f(U"g<!t  them.  They  have  hecojue  part  of 
your  life  ;  you  will  take  them  to  the  grave  with  y(Mi. 

The  story,  as  every  one  perceives,  has  its  ohvious 
hiemishes.  "  There  are  an  hundred  fau  ^s  in  this 
Thing,"  says  Goldsmith  himself,  in  the  [jnitixed  Adver- 
tisement, lint  more  particularly,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
im[)ossil)ilities  taking  place  in  and  around  the  jail,  wlu^n 
that  chameleon-like  dcus  ex  murhind,  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
winds  up  the  tale  in  liot  haste,  Goldsmith  pauses  to  put 
in  a  sort  of  apology.  "  Nor  can  I  go  on  without  a  re- 
ilection,"  he  says  gravely,  "  on  those  accidental  meet- 
ings, which,  though  they  luippen  every  day,  seldom  ex- 
cite our  surprise  but  u{)on  some  extraordinary  occasion. 
To  what  a  fortuitous  concurrence  do  we  not  owe  every 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  our  lives  !  How  many 
seeming  accidents  must  unite  before  we  can  be  clothed  or 
fed  !  The  peasant  must  be  disposed  to  labor,  the  shower 
must  fall,  the  wind  fill  the  merchant's  sail,  or  numbers 
must  want  the  usual  supply."  This  is  Mr.  Thackeray's 
*'  simple  rogue"    appearing  again    in  adult    life.     Cer- 
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'"■'''•'•'••"" "'"'-.  tiK.ru  m""  ""-■  '"•"■•'■^  ^ "V 

"«  ■•-!  »ta,-vati,.,.  in  t,,e  '  \?^"'"' ''«"  "f  sl.iv.,,: 

.".""-'  ""'t  on  occxsion  G^  ,  ii,,!'.'";""  "  "'">'  '«'  «''• 
'",'"  •■  «"'»  even   in  .Ic.riW  ,""  '""''"'■'  ''^'^^'s 

«''-■''  "-  tl,e  c,„.„„  .f        I  'TT  '?""'=   "^'••"'"■'» 
,""■"""""•     AVl.c„  M...  ]{,     ,  r  '  ''"  '''""<'«'^  --nt"  tl,c 

"'«  Vicar  qnctii,      ;;  ,    ^t"-'  »'•"'  *'-.  IVin,ro,« 

"-^-ion  for  ,.er.    's.;  St X  .? r'"'""^  "^ '"-^ 
''■•"•e  i'oani  )m„  ,e,„ark  that    ol       ',     '  ■•«-»o-nl.cr,   to 
-'"d  find  „,erit  in  «  „,r^'J.l       "  ''■"""  "  ""■"""  'vho 
dear,"  continued  the  Y2^>t:T  ^''"'-     "  «"oI.,  my 
«'«  imfortunato   or  idle      'n„/  r  ?  "°'"""'"  •='■""  "^  ■''11 
;""«■'"  to  judge  properly  of  sin,''"  T  ''"™   ''^^ 
'«  «ven  n.adno»s  to  expect  ),rn'        V'""'  """  "  """'d 

-  so  V  ,,,  „„  ecoCitTr  o  r  v''  "■'- "- 

^»  and  I  liave  now  bettor  nr^        .    !  ^  ^"''  "^oth-- 

;">t.^.  „,,ie,.  ,.„  jr;  X  f ;;?  7-  '^'"«  -- 

yo"  opportunities  of  makinl  ,  ^  '"  '°""'  '""  ^"'e 
^^'ow  it  is  not  at  all  liCly  Z  % "?  ''""'^"'  "''"''«•" 
;«  '-avc  his  daughter  ,velU  ;!/''"?'  ''<^-™'-  --ous 
'>"  -  delicate  a  quostio;^"  ""'  ^^"'«'''  -«"'<•  -k         k 

7"'d  then  pubiiei;  i„f„::  iXtr'''" "''"'"'  -'>  •  ■ 

cJ'oosc  a  husband  on  her  forth!  '''''  '"'P««'«d  to 

Whatever  may  bo  11?'"^  ''^'*  '«  *°^™- 

'ite  this,  the  atmosphor    of  thi  T,  ^ '^""'^'  '"-dent 

to  who,„  a  German  tranli":^  ^^^  '""     ^°^'"»- 

Herder  some  four  years  aft^r  ,1.  ,.  ""'  "■''''  ■'''ad  by 

"ot  only  declared  it  a^l\ ';?:;"'"" '"^"^*»''"' 

"ovels  ever  written,  but  agl  and  a         ",""  "'  *'"  ''-' 

gam  and  agam  throughout  his 
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lothin^r  <lependo(l   on 
^c  the  Vicar's  f.,inilv 
t  i?<)0(l  (leal  of  shive,:. 
oroover  it  may  bo  ad. 
^  fine  instinct  deserts 
3   domestic    relations 
[»c  blunders  into  tJje 
'  example,  leaves  the 
kvith  Mrs.  rrimrose, 
to  whether  she  liad' 
iny  testimony  of  his 
'>nt  remembers   to 
knew  a  woman  wlio 
poor.     "Such,  my 
comn)on  cant  of  all 
Pc  you   have   been 
,  and  that  it  would 
from  one  who  has 
3wn.     Your  moth  • 
'•you.     The  next 
in  town,  will  give 
prudent  choice." 
however  anxious 
ettled,  would  ask 
nestic  circle,  and 
5  was  expected  to 
iit  to  town, 
irticular  incident 
true.     Goethe, 
icar  was  read  bv 
;ion  in  England, 
one  of  the  best 
throughout  his 
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4  life  reverted  to  the  charm  and  deliijht  with  wjiicli  he  liad 
made  tiie  acquaintance  of  the  Eniriish  "  pros*'  idyll,"  and 

■  took  it  for  tjranted  that  it  was  a  real  picture  of  English 
life.  Despite  all  the  maehinery  of  Mr.  JeiiUinson's 
schemes,  who  could  <l(>ul»t  it  ?  Again  and  again  there 
are  recurrent  strokes  of  such  vividness  and  natural- 
ness that  we  yieM  altogether  to  the  necromancc  '.  Look 
at  this  perfect  [)icture — of  human  emotion  ai<l  outside 
nature — put  in  in  a  few  sentences.  The  old  clergyman, 
after  being  in  sear(;h  of  his  (huighter,  has  found  her,  and 
is  now — having  left  her  in  .an  inn — returning  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  homo.  "  And  now  my  heart  caught  now 
sensations  of  })loasuro,  the  nearer  I  approached  that 
peaceful  mansion.  As  a  bird  that  had  been  frighted 
from  its  nest,  mv  affections  outwent  mv  haste,  and  liov- 
crcd  round  my  little  fireside  with  all  the  rapture  of  ex- 
pectation. I  called  up  the  many  fond  things  I  liad  to 
say,  and  anticipated  the  welcome  I  was  to  receive.  I 
already  felt  my  wife's  tender  embrace,  and  smiled  at  the 
joy  of  my  little  ones.  As  I  walked  but  slowly,  the  night 
waned  apace.  The  laborers  of  the  day  were  all  retired  to 
rest ;  the  lights  were  out  in  every  cottage  ;  no  sounds 
were  heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock,  and  the  deep- 
mouthed  watch-dog  at  hollow  distance.  I  api)roached 
my  little  abode  of  pleasure,  and,  before  I  was  within  a 
furlong  of  the  place,  our  honest  mastiff  came  running  to 
welcome  me."  *'  The  deep-mouthed  watch-dor/  at  hol- 
low distance^^ — what  more  perfect  description  of  tho 
stillness  of  night  was  ever  given  ? 

And  then  there  are  other  qualities  in  this  delightful 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  than  merely  idyllic  tenderness,  and 
pathos,  and  sly  humor.  There  is  a  firm  presentation  of 
the  crimes  and  brutalities  of  the  world.     The  pure  light 
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»Pc.^tadas,  and  tl,„  n.annor  in  „  |,i  ,  ',  '•"■"■''"  "^  l^'""" 

"tes  to  virt,,..,  there  is  no  ,,;""'  '■•«'"•'■' .i'"!  tl,eip  tril,- 

"-ting  and   bertin.  tl      l  "'"""'  '''  *''«  ^'-- 

donod  wretches  in  tV^ilT  Tl     '-"""^  '"  ""^  »'«'"- 

fcon  to  make  ,„uch  co,„io  n,t ,      ,  "'"'"  '""P'"" 

-'■i'o  -other  ten,ptatio     tr     r  ,:"  '^""'  "''-««"  ^ 
^"as  not  far  oif.     But  tl  e  V  K""'ly-ffoody  side, 

--'.■'i."in«  these  cal^;,  "^^  ;'";'-f"<-  the  duty  o! 
earnestness  in  every  ww  i„  I       •  '  Patience  and 

"I'i'o  they,  on  the  oth'er  h  n'r'""*^  "'"'  '"'  ^'"^'-'«^  ; 
'»  tears  „f  .epentanco  H  s  ^  "!'  f -"^  -ved 
"-nbered,  were  not  too  succe  sft,  ^"t', ".  -'"  "»  - 
>ty  excited  my  l,i„I,e,t  cnm„„  '""■■  '"sensibil- 

"-..siness  from  Tny  mind    T""'  '''"''  "''""''  '"^  »"" 
e."nbe„t  „p„„  „/.„   "  ,•     "  ^™"  Reared  a  duty  i„. 

•solved,  tberoforc  oneVmor?  '"  ''"'"'"  "'^'"-  ^- 
tl'eir  contempt,  to  " TveT  '  ™'  ••'"'^'  '»  ^P^'e  of 
"'-  by  m/  pelf  :;  ^  V  ""1"'  """^  ^o"'"- 
t'-em  again,  I  iLr,^,Tur'  Te!^'"^'  *''"'""'^'  ''"""'^ 
-'"»''  ''e  laughed  Wrtilvb!  '"'''"  "'  "^  <'''^'>'  '•" 
-*•  The  proposal  w^te  dTv^r"'"'  ''  *"  "'" 
'"""or,  as  it  promised  to  nZ  7  "  «™'"''"'  ^ood- 

'"ent  to   persons   X  Id  n     ""'" '"""^  "' »'««-"- 

W1.0   had  now  „o  other  resource  for 
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le  is  all  the  l)ri^r:,t(.r 
i«  Jicro  niid  tiicro  in- 
conld  wo  np])rcciat(> 
s  IioiisolioM,  l,ut  for 
>r()iiirlit  in  contHct  ? 
1  Jiif  tcross  of  grwu 
lie  Vicar's  wife  and 
lioiininji  Skc'irgs  and 
<lie.s  and  tlicir  trib- 
nanded  of  us  wJicn 
;-»Mty  of  tlie  Vicar 
;«i'iit,s  of  tijc  a])an- 
is  really  a  reniarlv- 
»e  obvious  teinpta- 
t  of  tlic  situation  ; 
Lifoody-jfroody  side, 
'•takes  the  duty  of 
dost  patience  and 
'til  his  cliaractcr  ; 
too  easily  moved 
rts,  it  will  be  re- 
Their  insensibil- 
•lotted  niy  own 
)cared  a  duty  in- 
i»n  them.     I  rc- 
and,  in  spite  of 
CO,  and  conquer 
orefore,    amonc 
my  design,  at 
eated  it  to  the 
greatest  good- 
(1  of  entertain- 
er resource  for 
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mirth  but  wliat  could  be   derived  from  ridicule  or  de- 
bauchery. 

"  I  therefore  read  them  a  portion  of  tlic  service  with  a 
loud,  unalTected  voice,  and  found  my  audience  perfectly 
merry  upon  the  occasion.  Lewd  whispers,  groans  of 
contrition  burlesqued,  winking  and  coughing,  alternately 
excited  laughter.  However,  I  continued  with  my  natural 
solemnity  to  read  on,  sensible  that  what  I  did  might 
mend  some,  but  could  itself  receive  ikj  contamination 
from  any. 

"  After  reading,  T  entered  upon  my  exliortation, 
which  was  rather  calculated  at  first  to  amuse  them  than 
to  reprove.  I  previously  observed,  that  no  other  motive 
but  their  welfare  could  induce  me  to  this  ;  that  I  was 
their  fellow-prisoner,  and  now  got  nothing  by  {;reaching. 
I  was  sorry,  I  said,  to  hear  them  so  very  profane  ;  be- 
cause they  got  nothing  by  it,  but  might  lose  a  great 
deal  :  '  For  be  assured,  my  friends,'  cried  I — '  for  you 
are  my  friends,  however  the  world  may  disclaim  your 
friendship — though  you  swore  twelve  thousand  oatlis  in 
a  day,  it  would  not  put  one  penny  in  your  purse.  Then 
what  signifies  calling  every  moment  upon  the  devil,  and 
courting  his  friendship,  since  you  find  liow  scurvily  lie 
uses  you  ?  He  has  given  you  nothing  here,  you  find, 
but  a  mouthful  of  oaths  and  an  empty  belly  ;  and,  by  tlie 
best  .accounts  I  have  of  him,  lie  will  give  you  nothing 
that's  good  hereafter. 

"  '  If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  witli  one  man,  we  natu- 
rally go  elsewhere.  Were  it  not  worth  your  while,  then, 
just  to  try  how  you  may  like  the  usage  of  another  mas- 
ter, who  gives  you  fair  promises  at  least  to  come  to 
him  ?  Surely,  rr  y  friends,  of  all  stupidity  in  the  woria, 
his  must  be  the    greatest,  who,  after    robbing  a  iiouse. 
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runs  to  tlio  thiof-takors  for  protoction.  Ami  yrt,  how 
arc  you  more  wiso  ?  You  sire  all  sookitig  louiforl  from 
one  tliat  luus  already  l)otrayo(l  you,  iipplyin^  to  a  more 
malioious  ln'iuu;  tlian  any  tliiof-takor  of  tlu'uj  all  ;  for 
thov  only  docoy  and  thou  lianii;  you  ;  luit  Iw  diToys  and 
lianc's,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  will  not  l<'t  you  looso 
aftor  th(*  hangman  has  done' 

"  AVhon  1  had  ooncludod,  I  roocived  the  roniplinuMits 
of  my  audionoe,  some  of  whom  eame  and  shook  me  l»y 
the  hand,  swearinuf  that  I  wjus  a  very  honest  f(H«»w,  and 
that  they  d(>sired  my  further  ae<juaintanee.  I  tlwrefore 
promise*!  to  re|)eat  my  leeturo  next  day,  and  actually 
eoneeiv<>d  some  hopes  of  makinjj;  a  reformation  here  ;  for 
it  had  ever  heen  my  o})inion,  that  no  man  was  past  the 
hour  of  amendment,  every  heart  lyinjr  open  to  the  shafts 
of  rej>roof,  if  the  areh(>r  eould  hut  take  a  pro[>er  aim." 

His  wifi>  and  ehildren,  natutdly  dissuadinji;  him  from 
an  etTort  whieh  seemed  to  them  only  to  brinjjf  ridieule 
upon  him,  are  met  by  a  urave  rebuke  ;  antl  on  the  next 
morninu;  he  descends  to  the  connnon  prison,  where,  he 
says,  he  found  the  prisoners  very  merry,  ex[)eeti!ig  his 
arrival,  and  eaeh  prepared  to  i)lay  some  jail-trick  on  tlie 
Doctor. 

*'  There  w;is  one  whoso  trick  gave  more  universal  pleas- 
ure than  all  the  rest  ;  for,  observinu;  the  manner  in  which 
[  had  disposed  my  books  on  the  tabic  before  nn*,  he  very 
Aexterously  displaced  one  of  them,  and  put  an  obscene 
jest-book  of  his  own  in  the  place.  However,  I  took  no 
notice  of  all  that  this  mischievous  t^roup  of  little  beings 
could  do,  but  went  on,  perfectly  sensible  that  whai  was 
rdiculous  in  my  attempt  would  excite  mirth  only  the  first 
or  second  time,  while  what  w^is  serious  would  be  peruia- 
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n.  Aiul  yrt,  how 
^ing  comfort,  from 
»l»I)ii)^  to  n  moic 

of  tlit-m  all  ;  for 
l>iit  li(^  decoys  and 

not  let  3()u   loose 

I  tlie  c(»m|)litiu>nts 

and   shook  ma  h\ 

lioiicst  fellow,  and 

mce.      I   therefore 

day,    and   aclually 

nnation  here  ;  for 

>nan  was  j)ast  th«^ 

open  to  the  shafts 

a  i)ro[>er  .-lim." 

nadinL!;  Iiim  from 

to  hrinjv  ridienle 

f  !in<l  on  the  next 

>rison,  where,  lie 

y,  expectini^  his 

jail -trick  on  tlie 

nniversal  j)leas- 
n  inner  in  which 
oHi  nie,  he  very 

put  an  obscene 
'over,  I  took  no 

of  little  heintrs 
'■  that  whai  was 

1»  only  the  first 

)uld  be  ])eriua- 
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th'ui.      My   desjirn   suececidcd,  ami   in   less  than   six  days 
Hojnc^  wen;  penitent,  and  all  attentive. 

*'  It  was  now  that  I  applaiide<l  my  perseverance  an<l  ad- 
dress, at  thus  j^iviiiL^  sensibility  to  wrettdics  divested  of 
every  mond  feelint^,  and  now  bejrari  t<^>  think  of  doirifr 
them  temporal  siM'vices  also,  by  renderiri;^  their  situation 
somewhat  more  comfortable.  'I'heir  time  had  hitheito 
been  <livide(l  betwium  famine  /iiul  excess,  tun)ultuous  riot 
and  bitter  rcpinin*^.  Their  only  employnK^it  was  (|narrel- 
liu}^  anion^each  other,  [dayinir  at  cribbajre,  ar)d  cuttirif^  to- 
bacco-stoppers. l<'rom  this  last  mode;  of  idle,  imbistry  I 
to(dc  the  hint  of  settin^j;  sueh  as  ehoose  to  work  at  <'uttin(; 
pe<j^s  for  tobac«M)nists  and  shoemakers,  the  pro[»er  wood 
bein^ij  boni^ht  by  a  ^(Mi(!ral  subscription,  and,  when  mami- 
factured,  sold  by  my  aj)pointm(!nt  ;  so  that  <^'lch  earned 
something  every  day — a  trillo  itulced,  but  suflicient  to 
maintain  him. 

"  1  did  not  stop  here,  but  instituted  fines  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  immorality,  and  r^iwards  for  peculiar  industry. 
Thus,  in  less  tlian  a  f(  rtni<^ht  I  had  formed  them  into 
sonu^thin;^  social  and  liumatK!,  an<l  had  the  {)leasur(3  of 
rej^ardinuj  myself  as  a  lejijislator  who  had  brou<(ht  jnen 
from  their  native  ferocity  into  friendship  and  obedi- 
ence. ' ' 

Of  course,  all  this  a])0ut  jails  and  thieves  was  calcu- 
lated to  shock  the  nerves  of  those  who  liked  their  litera- 
ture perfumed  with  rose-water.  Madame  liiccoboni,  to 
whom  liurke  had  sent  the  l>ook,  wrote  to  (irarrick,  "  Lo 
plaidoyer  en  favour  des  voleurs,  des  petits  larrons,  des 
gens  do  mauvai^js  nueurs,  est  fort  eloigne  de  me  plaire." 
Others,  no  doubt,  coTisidered  the  introduction  of  Miss 
Skeggs  and  Lady  Blarney  as  *'  vastly  low."  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  tlie  literary  critics  of  the  day  seera 
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to  have  bocu  altogether  silent  about  the  book — perhaps 
they  were  "  puzzled"  by  it,  as  Southey  has  sugj.M\ste(l. 
Mr.  Forster,  who  took  the  trouble  to  search  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  time,  says  that,  '*  apart  from  bald 
recitals  of  the  plot,  not  a  word  was  said  in  the  way  of 
criticism   about  the  book,   either  in   praise   or  blame." 
The  St.  ifaincn's  Chronicte  did  not  condes(;end  to  notice 
its  ap[)earance,  and  the  Monthlt/  Review  confessed  frankly 
that  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  it.     The  better  sort  of 
newspapers,  as  well  as  the  more  dignified  reviews,  con- 
tomi)tuously  left  it  to  the  ]iatronago  of  Lloyd^s  J*Jreniit</ 
Post,  the  London   Chroniclcy  and  journals  of  that  class  ; 
which  simply  informed  their  readers  that  a  new  novel, 
called  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  had  been  published,  that 
*'  the   editor  is  Doctor  Goldsmith,  who  has  aflixcd  his 
name  to  an  introductory  Advertisement,  and  that  such 
and  such   were  the   incidents  of  the  story."     Even  his 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  liurkc,  did  not  seem  to 
consider  that  any  remarkable  new  birth  in  literature  liad 
occurred  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  still  greater 
disappointment  to  Goldsmith,  who  was  so  anxious  to  be 
thought  well  of  at  the  Club.     However,  the  public  took 
to  the  story.     A  second  edition  was  published  in  May  ;  a 
third   in  August.     Goldsmith,    it   is   true,    received    no 
pecuniary  gain  from  this  success,  for,  as  wc  have  seen, 
Johnson   had    sold   the    novel    outriixht   to  Francis  New- 
bcry  ;  but  his  name  was  growing  in  importance  with  the 
booksellers. 

There  was  need  that  it  should,  for  his  increasing  ex- 
penses— his  fine  clothes,  his  suppers,  his  whist  ai  the 
Devil  Tavern — were  involving  him  in  deeper  and  deepei 
difticultics.  How  was  he  to  extricate  himself  ? — or 
rather  the  question  that  would  naturally  occur  to  Gold- 
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Anj'ith  was  how  was  he  to  continue  tliat  hand-to  nioutli 
existence  that  had  its  compensations  aIon<^  witli  its  trou- 
]>los  ?  Novels  like  the  Vkar  of  Wakcjivld  are  not  writ- 
ten at  a  moment's  notice,  even  thouujh  any  Ncwbcry, 
jud<^in<i^  by  results,  is  willinf^  to  doul>Ie  that  £00  wliidi 
Johnson  considered  to  be  a  fjyr  price  for  the  story  at  tin? 
time.  There  was  the  usual  resource  of  liaek-writinijf  ; 
and,  no  (b)ubt,  Goldsmith  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
that,  if  only  to  keep  the  elder  Newbery,  in  whose  <l('l)t 
lie  was,  in  a  good  humor.  Hut  the  author  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  may  be  excused  if  he  looked  round  to  pee  if 
there  was  not  some  more  profitable  work  for  liim  to  turn 
his  h;;nd  to.  It  was  at  tliis  time  that  lie  beiran  to  tr\ink 
of  writing  a  comedy. 
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Amfi)  much  iniscolluiKHHiH  work,  mostly  of  iho.  compila- 
tion onlrr,  i\u\  pl.'iy  of  tin;  (fOod-wUifrcd  M<in  Ik'^uti  to 
asHiiiiu;  coiKM'oto  form  ;  iiisomuc.li  tlwit  Jolin:u)ii,  always 
tiic  iriciwi  of  this  erratic.  Irislimaii,  had  promised  to  write 
a  I'roIojjjiK^  for  it.  It  is  with  rej^ard  to  tliis  prolo^^ne  that 
J»oswell  tells  a  foolisli  and  uiitruHtworthy  story  alxnit 
(Joidsmith.  Dr.  Johnson  liad  recently  l)een  honored  I>y 
an  interview  with  Iiis  Sovereign  ;  and  tlio  memiters  of 
the  ('iul>  W(>r(;  in  the  hahit  of  flattering  him  hy  hedging 
for  a  repetition  of  his  ju;comit  of  that  famons  ev(!nt. 
On  one  occasion,  during  this  recital,  lioswcil  relates, 
(Joidsmith  "  remaincul  unmoved  upon  a  sofa  at  porno  dis- 
tance, alTceting  not  to  join  in  the  least  in  tlu;  eager  curi- 
osity of  the  company.  II(^  assigned  as  a  njason  for  his 
gloom  and  seeming  inattcMition  that  ]n\  apj)rehended 
.lohnson  had  relincjuished  his  pnrpos(!  of  furnishing  him 
with  a  j)r()logU(5  to  his  |>lay,  with  tlu^  hopes  of  which  hv 
had  been  flattered  ;  hut  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  lie 
was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the  singular  honor 
I)octor  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed.  At  lengtii  the 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  natural  character  pre- 
vailed. IFe  sprang  from  the  sofa,  advanced  to  Johns(»!i, 
and,  in  a  kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  himself  in  the 
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nitiiati  »n  which  Ins  had  just  l»een  hearinj.*;  deHcrilxMJ,  ex- 
rlaimed,  '  Well,  yoii  a<-')iiitted  yoiirscilf  in  thi?*  conversa- 
tion hettcr  than  I  should  have  don(!  ;  for  I  sh(»uld  have 
l)')we(|  a?id  sf;Miim(;red  throuLCh  the  whole  of  it.'  "  It  is 
ohvioiis  enout^di  that  tin;  only  part  of  this  anecdote  which 
is  <juite  worthy  of  credciKte  is  the;  actual  phrase  us(!d  hy 
(JoldHMiith,  which  is  full  of  his  customary  ^encntsity  anil 
self-<lepr(M^iation.  All  those  "  suspicions"  of  his  (iuvy  of 
his  friend  may  safcily  he  discarded,  f<)r  they  an;  mcinj 
j^uesswork  ;  ev<ui  tlioui^h  it  miLfht  havci  heeii  natural 
r'uoULjh  for  a  man  lik*!  (ioldsmith,  conscious  of  his  sinj^u- 
lar  and  ori<;in;il  LCenius,  to  measure  himsc^lf  afjainst  John- 
son,  who  was  iiM^n^ly  a  man  of  keen  perception  and 
shrewd  reasoning,  and  to  compare  tlu;  driferencc!  paid  to 
Johnson  with  the  scant  courtesy  shown  to  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fae.t,  the  I'rolo^iM!  was  writtcai  l»y  I)r. 
Johnson  ;  and  the  now  complete  (comedy  was,  after  sotnc 
litth;  arranj^ement  of  jiersonal  <lif[erences  Ixdwcjon  (iohl- 
smith  and  (iarrick,  very  kindly  nndertaken  l»y  Ui^ynolds, 
suhmitted  for  (iarrick's  a[)proval.  But  iiothin;^  came  of 
Reynolds's  int(TV<!ntion.  Perhaps  (ioldsmith  nisimtod 
(iarrick's  airs  of  [>atrona<^(!  towards  a  [)oor  devil  of  an 
author  ;  perhaps  (iarrick  was  surprised  l»y  tin;  manner 
in  which  well-intciUtiorKid  criticisms  were  tak(^n  ;  at  all 
events,  after  a  i^ood  deal  of  shilly-shallying,  the  play  was 
taken  out  of  (Jarrick's  hands.  Fortunately,  a  [iroject  was 
just  at  this  moment  on  foot  for  startin<r  the  rival  thcatro 
in  Covent  Oarden,  under  the  manaf^ement  of  (leor^o  Col- 
man  ;  and  to  Colrnan  Goldsmith's  {)lay  was  forthwith 
consigned.  The  play  was  accepted  ;  hut  it  was  a  lon^^ 
time  heforc  it  was  produced  ;  and  in  that  intcjrval  it  may 
fairly  be  presumcid  the  ren  uwjUHla  domi  of  Goldsmich  did 
not  become  any  more  free  and  g(!n(!rous  than  before.      It 
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Hanic  niahidy  of  imaL^itiation,  transfi-rs  to  otlicrs  its  own 
feelings.  Who  could  suppos(;  it  was  to  iiitnxhifM!  a  com- 
edy, when  Mr.  IJeiisley  solemnly  he^an — 

"  '  Pressed  willi  the  loud  of  life,  the  weary  tiiind 
Surveys  the  general  (oil  of  jiuiniiiikiiid  *  ? 

But  this  <lark  ;^rouud  iiii^ht  mak(^  (Johlsmith's  humor 
sliine  the  more."  When  we  com(!  to  tht^  comedy  itself, 
we  lind  hut.  little  hri;^ht  humor  in  the,  o])eniiiLf  passa<(es. 
'I'he  author  is  ohviously  timid,  auxi<»us,  /md  eoustrained. 
There  is  nothiiiLC  of  tlu;  hrisk,  confident  vivacity  with 
which  S/t<;  StnujiH  fo  (^ntH/ttcr  opens.  'I'he  novice  does 
not  yet  undiTstand  the  art  of  making  his  characters  ex- 
])lain  theniselv(!s  ;  aii<l  accordinj^Iy  the.  hencvolent  iincle- 
and  honest  .larvis  induli^<!  in  a  conv(U'sation  \vhich,  labo- 
riously <lescriptivc  of  the  character  of  youriLj  Honey- 
wood,  is  spol<en  "  at  "  tlu^  audience.  With  the  entrance 
of  young  Honey  wood  liimself,  (Joldsmith  endeavors  to 
become  a  little  more  sprightly  ;  but  there  is  still  anxiety 
hanging  over  him,  and  the  e[)igrams  are  little  mon;  than 
mercily  formal  antitheses. 

"  Jdi'iHn,  This  1)111  from  your  tailor  ;  this  from  your  mercer  ; 
and  this  from  tlu;  little  l)rok(T  in  (.'rooked  riUiie.  Ha  says  Ik; 
luis  been  at  a  great  deal  of  troubh;  to  get  hack  the  moruiy  you 
Imrrowed. 

"  Ifon.  That  I  don't  know  ;  l)ut  I'm  sure  we  were  at  a  great 
deal  of  troul»le  in  getting  him  to  hsnd  it. 

"  J(ir.  lie  has  lost  all  patience. 

"  iron.  Then  Ik;  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

"Jar.  There's  tliat  ten  giiineas  you  were  sending  to  the  poor 
gentleman  and  his  children  in  the  Fleet.  I  Ijelieve  that  would 
stop  his  mouth,  for  a  while  at  least. 

"  Jfof).  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their  mouths  ia  the 
meantime  ?" 

This  young  Honeywood,  the  hero  of  the  play,  is,  and 
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liMH  .'idrilmlt's,    Itiit    !U)  llcsli   or   Mood.      Tlu'rc   is    iniiili 
moro  snIiMt.'iiHM'  in  tlic  iioxl   rlmr,'H'l«'r  iMliMMiuccd  -  llic  in 
innlnMc    Cro.'ikcr,    wln»    n'V(>Is    in    (<\il    forrlxnlinfrM  juxl 
«liink»  «I(M'|»  of  <li(>   liiNn'T   of 
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chief  «'ltMi;it'lriM  ;  \n\\  flicn  m  [Any  iniisl.  Iiavc  u  plot. 
And  m'rli;i|>M  it  would  not  l»o  fair,  ho  fjir  jih  the  plot,  i^ 
ron»MM'nrd,  to  jndu'o  of  77/*'  (liuul-unlurvd  Afnu  merely  n  i 
,'i  literary  product  ion.  lnlrie{iei«>H  tlijii  hvv\\\  t«'diotiH  and 
pn/./linu;  on  paper  app(>ar  to  l>e  clear  eiion^li  on  tlie 
staiiv  :  it  is  nuicli  more  easy  to  renieinl>er  the  liistorv  and 
♦Mrcnnistances  of  a  person  wlioni  we  se(>  itefore  ns,  than 
to  attach  thes(»  to  tx  mere  name — especially  uh  tin*  nanu*  is 
sure  to  ho  clipped  down  frt>ni  Ifanrifiiuxul  to  lliw.  a?id 
front  f,('())tfli)r  to  /wo//.  IIowev(>r,  it.  is  in  the  jnidsi  of 
all  tin*  cross-pnrpos(<s  of  tin*  lovers  t.h.'it  wo  once  more 
come  upon  our  old  frieinl  lieau  Tihlts — thonj^h  Mr.  Tihhs 
is  now  in  much  hetler  circnmstaiu*es,  and  has  heen  re 
named  by  his  creator  .lack  Lofty.  (Jarrick  had  ohjeclcd 
to  tlu»  introduction  of  .lack,  on  the  ground  that  he  w.'is 
only  Ji  distraction.  Uut  (Joldsn)ith,  whether  in  writinii; 
a  novel  or  a  play,  was  more  anxious  to  represent  human 
nature  than  lo  prune  a  ph>t,  and  paid  hut  little  respect  to 
the  unities,  if  only  he  could  arouse  our  interest.  And 
who  is  not  deliirhted  with  this  .faok  Lofty  and  his 
"  duchessy"  talk — his  airs  of  patronajufe,  his  mysterious 
hints,  his  i>av  familiarity  with  the  tireat.  Ids  audacious 
lvini»;  i 
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"  Lfty.  Waller  ?    Waller  ?    Is  he  of  the  Ikmisc  ? 

"  Mrf.  Cnxthrr.  The  niod<>rn  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

"Jj<>f.  Oh.  a  nunlcrn  I  We  men  of  husincss  despise  the  mod- 
erns ;  and  !\s  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no  lime  to  read  thcni. 
Poetry  is  a  pretty  thing  enough  for  our  wives  und  daughters" 
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'I.     'riuTp   is    iinirli 
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hut  not  Tor  iH       Why  now,  lure  I  sliuid   Hint  know  notliim^  of 
Itook'^      I  siiy.  niiKliini.  I   knnw   nolliiriK  of  Itftok-!  ;  and  y'l.  \ 
lieHrvc,   upon   II   linn!  (•urriii;^e  (Nlicry.  a  slump  ai  I.  or  a  Jiii^ 
hire.  I   ran   liilk    my   two  liouiH   willioiil.   rcc!in<.j   the   want  of 
Ihem. 

"  ,l//7«.  Ci'i.  'VUr  world  is  MOHlraiij^er  lo  Mr.  fioffy's  eminence 
in  every  ( iipiicily. 

"/,"/'  I  vow  to  (Tiiil,  madinn,  yon  nuikc  nic  hhish.  I'm  nolh 
in^,  niilhini^,  ?iolhin^  in  llic  world  ;  a  mere  oh^cnrc  <^crilicman. 
To  he  sure,  indeed,  one  or  lw(t  of  flic  present,  ministers  are 
plcti^f'd  to  represent  me  as  a  forinidahh'  man.  I  know  they  nre 
pjca^f'd  to  hr^piillcr  me  at.  all  their  little  dirty  levees.  Yet, 
upon  mv  soil!,  I  wonder  wliat,  they  .see  in  me  to  Irciit,  m(!  so  ! 
Measures,  no!  nn'ii,  hnve  always  hccn  t;iy  mark  ;  and  f  v<»w, 
hy  all  that's  iHMMa'ahlc,  my  rfscnlincnt.  h)H  never  donr;  fh»! 
men,  as  n>ere  men,  any  niunncr  of  harm  tlial,  is,  as  mere 
men. 

"  Mrs.  C/o.   What  iin|Kalanee,  and  yet,  what,  rnod(!sty  ! 

"  //"/.  Oh,  if  you  talk  «>f  modesty,  marliini,  there,  I  own,  I'm 
aec<'ssihl(!  to  prais(^  :  modesty  is  my  foihh;  :  it,  was  so  Mk;  Duke 
of  IJrentf(»rd  used  to  say  of  me.  '  I  love  .lack  f;ofty,'  Jie  used 
to  say  :  '  no  man  has  a  fmer  knowledff('  of  thin;^s  ;  rjuit(!  a 
man  of  inf(trmafion  ;  and  when  he  speaks  upcai  his  Icf^s, 
l»y  Ww  Lord  he's  prodi;<i(>us,  Ur,  scouts  them  ;  anrl  y(!t,  all 
men  have  their  faults;  too  nuieh  modesty  is  his,'  .says  his 
grace. 

"  Urn.  (U'o.  Andy(!t,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  want  assurance 
when  you  couk;  to  .solicit  for  your  friends. 

"  //'.'/'.  Oh,  then!  inde(!d  I'm  in  l)ronz(!,  Apropf)s  !  I  have 
just  heen  mentioning  Miss  Iliehland's  cas(!  to  a  certain  pfjrson- 
ag(;  ;  \\v  irnist  nanu;  no  nanuis.  When  I  ask,  I  am  not,  to  he; 
put  o!T,  madam.  No,  no,  I  tak(!  my  friend  l.y  the  l)uttf)n.  A 
line  girl,  sir  ;  gn^at  justicM!  in  her  case.  A  friend  of  mine — 
borough  interest — l)usin(!ss  must  be  done;,  Mr.  S(rerefary. — I 
say,  Mr.  Secr(!tary,  h(!r  l)usin(!ss  must  be  done,  sir.  That's  my 
way,  madam. 

"  Mrn.  (h'n.  Bless  me  !  you  said  all  thl.s  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  did  you  ? 

"  LoJ,  I  did  not  say  the  Secretary,  did  I?    Well,  curse  it, 
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Bhui'  \\\\\  l)nv«>  ftiuiiil  WW  out,  I  will  no!  (l»>ny  il       II  win  li»  lln' 
Sonrlin  V." 


Stl;m!!,('l\    t'HoMtill,    wIimI.    \U',\\     Uow   no'IM     !•»     ^<Miii>   nf    (u 
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no     ill     lilt'      (t'onif  ihifniiif     .}fiin      tin 


Hccno,  lli.it  i'*,  ill  wliioli  Vtniiitr  IIoiu'n  wnoij,  sii(|i|«<iilv 
1iinlin!»  ^|i^^  Ki<<lil;iii<i  \villn>nl.  i^  (>imii|u>IIi>i|  !<»  (|^('w^  np 
tlio  1  \\ o   l>riililT'A  ill    po'^m's^ioii    of    lii^  ln>MS(>  ;iii«l  iiilrndn 


CO 


tlioin  lo  lioi  t\^  iroiitloiiioii  Irioinis      \\;\^  vorv  in<;irly  «l(iimi 
ino"  lilt'  I'l.'iv  on  lln>  llrsl  iiiolil  of  iN  prndiiolinii.      'I'lio  pit 


!• 


>\Ms  of  o|Mniivn  tli.it  it  wmh  "  low  ;*'  mid  Hiilt4o«|iioiitl\  tlio 
ovitioH  took  m*  tlio  orv,  jiiid  profosMod  IlioiiiMoh  o'4  to  lie  ho 
dooph   sliooKod    1m   tlio  viiljv.'ir  Iminorw  of   tlio  l»!iililTM  tliiif 


(lold>4initl)   liM<!    to    out    tlioiii   out.      Hill    on   tlii 


>  (> 


|toiilllir 


nii>lit  tlio  MiivioiH  .•nitlior.  >\l»o  Imd  l»oon  londorod  noMily 
distvMiMod  l>y  tlio  orioM  and  liisson  prodiiood  Itv  thin  Hoon«\ 
\\;iH  soniowliMt.  ro.'i'imirod  >vlioii  tlio  iiiidionoi*  Ito^jin  to 
l.-nudi  M!^;iin  ovor  tlio  tril»iilMlionH  of  Mr.  ('rojikor.  'I'o 
tho  Motor  »lio  pl.iyod  \\\o  pnrt.  Iio  oxpn^ssod  liiw  wmmm 
jiVMtitndo  >vlion  tlio  piooo  wms  ovor  ;  (issnrinir  jiini  lli.'it.  Iio 
hjid  ovoooilt^l  liis  own  oono«»ptio!i  of  tin*  oluiniotor,  Miid 
tli.it  "  tlio  tini*  ooinio  riolinosw  of  Iiiw  oolorinix  iiindo  it. 
Mlnu>st  Mppo.'ir  MH  now  t»>  liiiu  jis  to  Mny  otiior  poison  in  tln^ 
lonno. 

'I'lio  now  pl.'iy  li.id  boon  o\\  tlio  wlioli^  f.'ivor.'iMy  ro- 
ooivod  ;  Mnd,  wIumi  (loldninitli  wont  alono;  nftorw.'irds  to 
tho  (Mnl>,  his  o«>inp;inions  w»m'o  donlitloss  not,  at  .'il!  siir- 
prisod  to  tind  liini  in  i^ood  spirits.  Wo  w.'is  (»voii  ni(>rrior 
th.in  \isu;d,  and  oonstMitod  to  sinijj  Ids  fMv«»rito  luillad 
alnMit  tho  (>ld  Woman  tossod  in  a  lUankot.  lint.  thos(» 
hissos  and  orios  woro  still  ranklino;  in  his  inoniory  ;  and 
ho  hinisolf  suhsoipiortly  oonfossod  thai  ho  was  '*  HiiJTor- 
iniX  horrid  tortnros."  Nay,  whon  tho  othor  nioinhors  of 
tho  Club  liad  gono,  loaviiiLj  him  and  .Kdmson   togothor, 
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ly  It      It  uiH  lo  iii)> 

MM  (m  MiiMji»  nf  liH 
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'<'<l  l>v  lliis  MriMic, 
<li('n.'(»  Im'^mii  1m 
r.  ('n>Ml«.|'.  To 
»n>ss('(|  lii^  w/inu 
liiiir  liini  (|,,,t,  |„, 

0  clijinn'lvr,  twul 
olorinj;-  iii.-nlo  if, 
MM-  pcrHdii  ill  Iho 

|I<'  f.'ivoniMy  fp- 
iX  ■'iftt'ru.'inh  (o 

iH»t.  Ml    ,'il!  siir- 
iM  t'vcii  iiKMiicr 
lfavont.(»     It.'ill.'Kl 
h.      Iliil,  III,, so 
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'  w;is  "  HulFrr- 
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WMiiM    never   write   Mi>iiin, 


Will  n   ((Ml'Uniilli    t'll'l    IIiIh 


m|miv    in    jirier  (|(i\ '«,    JmIuhmii    uih   imliniillv    M-il'urMlied  ; 
|M>rliM|H      liinnelf    ii.»l    HiilTeiini^   iiin.li    Cniiii   nn   eK<•e^^ive 

IHitivriii'H^       lie  liniy   Imve  utt  I'ilMlte.l    lliJil     lillje    iMII'tt     of 


HI 
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it  ..r  III 


IV4te|H'.'ll    elimllMli    Im    IIh-    exeileineni    ••!     Ili< 
♦•rejHeil     Ity    ii    !.rl;H'<    .»!'    tw.t    ol"    |iiiiii'li,     tiiel     del'i  inin"<l 
iliererm"'    ie'\.'r   \>>    in   fili.in  it.       "  ;\ll    wlii.li,     I  >(m|<.c," 
he  Huid,  "  I    tletiiirlif    liinl    l»ft«n  )i  s.riet    Intweeri  y«tii  jhmI 
file  ;   ned  I  iini  sure  I  wMiild  umI,  Inive  said  any  tiring  itlxMit 
it    I'mT    till"  W.mM."       In<|ee(|    lln'ie  W)Im    little    to  ciy  over, 
eitle-r  in    the  lit  >l    r.-cipliMn  .if    the  |(ier(>    (.(•  in    it^  milme 
,|nenl    ('fit.'.        W  illi   the  olTen.linir  imililT'*  eiil,  out,  the  eoin- 
(>dy   W.MlId  Heeiil  t.»  li.ive  heeii  very   fairly  snceesKfiil.       'I  he 
proeeedH  mF   three  ,d"   the   eveninj^^  were  (loldmnitirH  pay 
inent  ;     iind    in    thi-(    iiianiier    he    received     UM>0.      'i'ln  n 
(•rillin   |iiihlislieil   the  play;  and    from   tlii>(  source  (lold 
Hiiiith  received  an  a.lditional    ClOd  ;   so   that  altogether  he 
wa-<  v("ry  well    paid    for   his  work.      .Moreover   he    Inid  ap 
pealed  ,'ij^ainsl,  the  jiidj^iiient,  of   the   pit  and  the   draniatic 
rriiicH,    hy    printintr   in    Ili»'    piihlished    edition    the    haililT 
Bceiie  which  had    heeii  removed    from    the  st!i(j;e  ;   and  the 

^fotl^hf^/    Ifvi'inn    wan    so    (rxtnwnely    kind    as  to   say  that 
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the  hailiir  and  his  Mack^iiard    follower  appeared   int 
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crahle  on  the  sfj  .re,  yet  w(r  are.  not,  distrusted  with  them 
ill  the  perusal."  I'erhapa  W(5  havc!  ^rown  less  scni[HiloiiH 
since  then  ;  l»iit,  at,  all  evontH  it.  would  he  dilllcult,  for  ariy- 
IxMJy  iiowadayH  to  find  any  tiling  hiit  <rMr,d  natiired  fnn 
in  that.  f.amoiiH  sceiu!.  Then;  is  an  occasional  "  d;imn," 
it  is  true  ;  Imt  then  ICnirlish  officers  have  alwjiys  hcen 
[lerinitted  th;it  IMtle  playfiiln«;ss,  and  these-  two  (rcntleirien 
wen;  Hiipposed  to  "  serve;  in  the  Klei't  ;"  whih-  if  they 
had  been  particularly  refinod  in  th»;ir  hjjcccIi  aii'l  manner. 
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how  coiiM  \\\o  autljor  liavo  nrousiHl  Miss  KioliI.'UKrR  biih 
picions  ?     It  is  ]>ossil)lo  ilmt  tlio  two  fictora  wlio  pluycd 
llio  l>ailiiT  and  liis   follower  may   liavo   introdiiciMl   som<> 
vuli^ar  "  iX'*»j^"  '"*"  tlxMi'  parts  ;  but  IIkm'o   is  no  warranty 
for  auv  thing  of  the  kind  in  tho  phvy  as  we  now  read  it. 
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GOLDHMITII    IN    BOCIETV. 

'I'urc  a[)|)Oaranr,o  of  tlio  (j oixl-rmliirvd  Afan  iiHhomd  in 
a  lialcyoti  jtcriofl  in  droldsiTiith's  life.  T\\v  Traveller  and 
llic  Vi('<(r  liad  ^aiiuMl  for  liini  only  n-fnitation  :  th'iH  now 
comedy  j»iit  C  00  in  liin  [),>(;kot.  Of  coursi!  that  was  too 
1m<C  a  siini  for  (ioldsniitli  to  liavc  almut  liini  lon<;.  Four- 
liftliH  of  it  Ik;  innncdiatnly  ex|>(;nd(Ml  on  tlu*  pi'.rcJuiso  and 
decoration  of  a  set  of  (ilianibers  in  Ikick  Court,  Mi«Id!o 
Teniple  ;  witli  the.  retnaincler  lio  appears  to  have  hej^iin  a 
series  of  entertairnn(MjtH  in  this  innv  al)ode,  whi(;h  wercj 
p"rha|)s  more  remarkahio  for  their  mirth  tlian  their  deco- 
rum. Tiier(5  was  no  sort  of  frolic  in  which  (jroldsmith 
would  not  indul;^c  for  the  amusement  of  liis  quests  ;  ho 
would  sin^  th(!m  songs  ;  ho  would  throw  his  vixg  to  the 
ceilin«j;  ;  lie  would  dance  a  minuet.  And  then  they  had 
cards,  forfeits,  l)lin<l-man's-l)ufT,  until  Mr.  Blackstone, 
then  (!n<^a<^ed  on  his  CommentarieH  in  the  rooms  below, 
was  driven  nearly  mad  l.y  the  uproar.  Those  parties 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  most  nondescript  character 
— clianco  tijatlH^rinfTH  of  any  obscure  authors  or  actors 
wlioni  Ijc  liapjx'ned  to  meet  ;  but  from  time  to  time  there 
were  more  formal  o!itortainments,  at  which  Johnson, 
Percy,  and  similar  distin<.Miish(!d  pe;'sons  were  present. 
>,''oreovcr,  Dr.   Goldsmith  himself  was  much  asked  out 
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to  (liniior  too  ;  and  so,  not  content  with  tlw^  "  Tyrian 
bloom,  satin  n'rain  and  jj^artcr,  l>In(i-silk  bivcclics,"  wliicli 
Mr.  Kill>y  had  |)rovi<l(>d  for  tho  ovcninj^  of  tlic  production 
of  the  comedy,  I»e  p.ow  had  another  suit  "  hned  with 
silk,  and  i^old  buttons, "  that  lie  mii;'ht  appear  in  |»roper 
ijjuise.  'I'lien  h(^  had  his  airs  of  conse<juence  too.  This 
was  his  answer  to  an  invitation  fr«»m  I\(  lly,  win*  was  his 
rival  of  j!ie  hour  :  "  l  woiiid  with  pleasure  a;'eej)t  your 
kind  invitation,  hut  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  (h'ar  hoy, 
my  7^r<tr>llcr  has  found  me  a  home  in  so  many  ])la('es, 
tlint  I  am  enu,;iL»'ed,  I  believe,  three  days.  Let  me  s(M'. 
To-dav  I  dine  with  I'Mmund  Burke,  to-morrow  with  Dr. 
Nujjjent.  and  the  tiext  day  with  Topham  l>eauclenr  ;  but 
rii  tell  you  what  Til  do  for  you,  I'll  dine  with  you  «u 
Saturday."  Kelly  told  this  story  as  aujainst  (loldsmitli  ; 
but  surely  there  is  not  so  much  ostentation  in  the  reply. 
Directly  after  Trhtram  Shandij  was  published,  Sterne 
found  himself  fourteen  deep  in  dinner  cnijjajijementH  : 
why  should  not  the  autlior  of  the  TravcUvr  and  the  Vicar 
and  the  Good-natured  Man  have  his  (Mitjjaijjements  also  ? 
And  perhaps  it  was  but  right  that  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was 
after  all  only  a  critic  and  scribbler,  though  he  had  writ- 
ten Ji  })lay  which  was  for  the  moment  enjoying  an  unde- 
served }>opularity,  should  bo  given  to  understand  that  Dr. 
Goldsmith  was  not  to  be  asked  to  a  hole-and-corner  cho[) 
ut  a  moment's  notice.  To-day  ho  dines  with  Mr. 
Bnrkc  ;  to-morrow  witli  Dr.  Nugent  ;  the  day  after  with 
Mr.  Bcauclerc.  If  you  '.visli  to  liavo  the  honor  of  Ids 
company,  you  may  clioose  a  day  after  that  ;  and  then, 
with  Ins  new  wig,  with  his  coat  of  Tyrian  bloom  and 
blue-silk  breeches,  with  a  smart  sword  at  his  sioe,  liis 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  luind,  and  his  liat  under  his 
elbow,  lie  will  present  himself  in  due  course.     Dr.  Gold- 
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with   tlio    "Tyri;.,, 
:   luvcnlics,"  u|ii,.|, 
^  of  llic  protliictioM 
f^'iit   "  li,i,.,l    will, 
it  appear  in  proper 
'<|ii(Mic('  loo.      This 
^<  Ily,  \vho  u.'iH  his 
■'Jsiire  i\"rv])i,   yoiir 
iMi,  my  <l(.ar  hoy, 
•  f^o  many  jtlaccs, 
ys.      Ivct   me   see. 
morrow  with    Dr. 
n  iieaneh're  ;   ht!l, 
line  Willi   yon   ,„ 
rainsf,  (Joldsmith  ; 
ion   in   lli(.  reply, 
mhiished,   Sterne 
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iraircMiienls  also  ? 
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>   he  had  writ- 
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'•^taiid  that  Dr. 
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hia  side,    his 
lat    under  his 
Dr.  Gcld- 
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smith  is  announced,  an<l  makes  his  i^rave  how  :  tliis  is 
the  man  <)f  Renins  ahout  whom  all  i\\i'  town  is  tallvinj^  ; 
the  frieiwl  of  liurke,  of  lievnolds,  of  Jolinsoii,  of  IIo- 
j^arth  ;  this  is  not  tlie  ra^tJje<l  Irishman  who  was  some, 
time  aLj(>  earninii;  a  enist  hy  rnnnini^  errands  for  an  aj»otii- 
ecary. 

(Joidsmith's  f^rand  airs,  however,  wcire  assnnx'd  ))Ut 
Hehh»m  ;  and  they  tuiver  imposed  on  anybody.  Mis  ac- 
(|nainlan«'('s  tn-ated  iiim  with  a  familiarity  which  t(!stitied 
rather  to  his  i^ood-natnn;  than  to  their  ^ood  tasti;.  Now 
ami  ai^ain,  indeed,  Ik;  was  prompt(>d  to  resent  this 
familiarity  ;  hut  the  effort  was  n<»t  sueccsssfiil.  In  the 
"  liiLi'li  jinks"  to  which  ho  ^oo(i-lmmore<lly  n^sorted  for 
the  <'iit<'rtainm<'nt  of  his  j^nests  he  permittJid  a  freedoui 
which  it  was  afterwards  not  very  easy  to  discard  ;  and  hh 
lie  was  always  ready  to  make  a  hntt  of  liimself  for  the 
anuisement  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  it  came  to 
1)0  recoj^nized  that  anyl)ody  was  allowcid  to  j)lay  off  a 
joke  on  "  (jrohly."  Tin;  jokes,  such  of  tliem  as  liavo 
been  put  on  record,  arc  of  tho  poorest  sort.  The  hors(!- 
collar  is  never  far  off.  One  gladly  turns  from  these  dis- 
mal liumors  of  the  tavern  and  the  eluh  to  the  picture  of 
(roldsmith's  enjoy inti;  what  lu;  c;iiied  a  "  Slioejiiakiir's 
Holiday"  in  tlio  company  of  one  or  two  chosiui  inti- 
mates. (Joldsmith,  baited  an<l  bothered  by  tlio  wits  of  a 
public-house,  became  a  different  bein^  when  lie  liad 
assumed  tlio  jL^uidanco  of  a  small  party  of  chosen  friends 
bent  on  liaving  a  day'?:  frujijal  pleaHuro.  Wo  are  in- 
debted to  f>ne  Cooke,  a  neii^hbor  of  (ioldsmitli's  in  the 
Temple,  not  oily  for  a  most  interesting  description  of 
one  of  those  shoemaker's  holidays,  but  also  f(^r  tho 
knowledge  that  Goldsmith  had  even  now  begun  writing 
the  Deserted  Village^  which  was  not  published  till  1770, 
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two  vonrs  ]n\or.  (Joldsniith,  thouirli  lio  ntiild  Imn  unf 
plcnlv  of  in.'mnf.'ictunMl  HtnlV  for  \\\o  l»ooks(»ll<>rw.  Avorkcfl 
slowly  ill  1l«;>  wjXM'ifil  stoiy  or  poi'in  with  wli'ich  In*  incaiil 
lo  "  H(rik(»  for  lion(>sJ.  fjinic"  'V\\'\h  Mr.  ('ooko,  cMlliiijj; 
on  liini  ono  mortiin^,  disuMniMcd  tlwil,  (foldsmilli  Iim<I  timl 
(ifiy  wrilli'n  llic^e  ten  liiicH  of  (lio  DcHcvivd   Vilhujv  : 

"  Drnr  lovely  liowcru  of  iiinoct'iKM' mnl  eiiMe. 

MeiilM  of  mv  voiilli.  wlicn  rvci  v  sporl.  ronld  iilni'^i'. 
How  oi'leti  Iiiive  1  loilenMl  o'er  thy  frrecii. 
Wli('n»  Innnble  lin|n»in<'MM  oiidcnnMl  rtuli  sctMic  ! 
I  low  often  huve  I  piuiHcd  on  every  eliarni. 
'rii(»  sheltered  eot,  the  enltivnted  finin. 
The  tu'ver  finliiif!,'  brook,  the  Itiny  mill. 
The  decent,  ehureh.  thtit  topt  the  neiiJ^hl»orln^  hill. 
The  hawthorn  huMh.  with  sentM  Iteneafh  the  shnde. 
I'^or  tulkinjr  iige  and  whiHperinf»:  lovers  made  !" 

"  Conie,"  said  he,  *'  lei  me  tell  yon  this  is  no  l»ad  morn- 
itiix's  work  ;  and  now,  my  d(>ar  boy,  if  yon  /ire  n<»t  lM>tier 
onirajved,  I  slioidd  l»e  L!,Iad  to  <M»joy  a  sluMMiiuker's  holiday 
with  yon."  "  A  shoemaker's  holiday,"  eontinne^  tiie 
writer  of  these  rennnise(»ne(»s,  "  was  a  day  of  irrrat  festivity 
to  poor  (Joldsnnth,  and  was  sjxMit  in  tln>  follow inu;;  inin>- 
eent  manner:  Three  or  f.>iir  of  Ids  intimate  friends  ren- 
(lezvoused  at.  his  eliand)ers  to  breakfast.  al)ont,  ten  o'ehx'k  in 
the  morninii,"  ;  at  eleven  they  proeeedcvl  by  th(»  ('ily  Road 
and  thronirh  the  tields  to  llimhhnry  l'»arn  to  dinner  ; 
ahont  six  o'oloek  in  the  evoninir  they  adjonnnMJ  to  W^hite 
('ondnit  llous«'  to  drink  tea  ;  and  eonelndetl  by  snppiniyj 
at  the  (treeian  or  T  MUj.le  Kxehanu'o  cotTee-lionse  or  at  tlu^ 
(ilobe  in  T'leet  Street.  There  was  a  very  jrood  ordinary 
of  two  dishes  and  pastry  kept  at  llijrhhnry  liarn  ahont 
this  time  at  tenpenee  }>er  head,  inehidinir  a  |)enny  to  the 
waiter  ;  an«l  the  conipjiny  i»vnerally  eotislsted  of  literary 
oharaotors,  a  few^  Templars,  and  some  citizens  who  had 
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It'ft,  ofT  Inide.  The  whole  ex|»enseH  of  the  rjay'^*  fei»« 
neVM'r  e\eee(|ed  a  crfMvn,  and  oftdiier  were  from  three- 
an<l  Hix[»enee  to  fonr  shiHinf^.H  ;  for  which  the  parly  ol»- 
taineil  jrtuMi  air  an<l  exereise,  ^ood  living,  the  example  of 
sifMple  mannerw,  and  ^ood  conversation." 

It  wonid  have  heeii  well  indeed  for  ^JoldHmith  had  he 
heen  poHse.setl  of  Mniri<'ient  strenj^th  of  character  to  re- 
main salislieij  with  these  Kimple  pleaHwres,  and  to  have 
lived    tlie    (jiii«'t   and    modest,   life   of   a   man  of   leftcm  ( 


in 


Bueli    income    aw    he    eon 


ihl   d( 


erive  from    the  hest  work    lio 


k    h 


could  |»rodiice.  l»ut  it  is  this  same  Mr.  <  ooke  who  ^iven 
decisive!  testimony  m  to  (loldsmith's  increasinj^  <lesii(!  t(i 
'*  shine"  hy  imitating  the  expenditnre  of  the  ^reat  ;  tho 
iiatnral  <'onse(jiMinc,e.  <»f  which  was  that  he  only  pliin<^ed 
himself    into   a    morass  of  deht,    advances,    contracts    for 


hac^k- 


w 


ork,  and    misery 


His   dehts   rend(Ted    him    at 


times  so  meIaiH'h(»ly  and  dejected,  that  I  am  snre  ]^^'.  felt 
)iims«^lf  a  very  iinhaj»py  man."  J'erhaps  it  was  with 
Koiiiu  sudden  resolve  to  fh-o  from  temptation,  and  {rrap[>Io 
with  the  diHiculties  that  hesefc  him,  that  h(%  in  eonjnne- 
tion  with  an(»ther  'lY'inph^  nei^hhor,  Mr.  iJott,  rented  a 
cottage  some  ei/rjit  milea  down  the  Kdf/ware  Itoad  ;  and 
In^re  he  set  to  work  on  the  J/lxfarf/  of  Htmiv^  which  ho 
was  writinjr  for  Duvies.  A[)art  from  this  hack-work, 
now  reinlered  n(!cessary  by  his  <leht,  it  is  prohahle  that 
one  slronjr  indnceiiK^nt  leading  liim  to  this  occ,'isif>nal 
Rcchision  was  the;  progress  Ik;  might  l>e.  ahle  to  make  with 
the  DcHvrUd  Villarfe.  Amid  all  his  town  gayeties  and 
country  (fxcursions,  amid  his  dinnc  },  and  suppers  and 
ilaiie<'S,  his  borrowings,  and  contracts,  and  tlie  hurried 
Iit(Tary  produce  of  tho  moment,  lie  never  forgot  what 
was  du  ',  to  his  reputation  as  an  English  po(!t.  The  jour- 
nalistic  bullies  of  the  day  might  vent  thcT  spleo'j  and 
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envy  on  liini  ;  lils  best,  friondH  nMf»lit  sniilo  nt  liis  ('(tnvi'r- 
sation.'il  failuros  ;  tlio  Avits  of  \]w  tavern  miujlit  put  up  t'ic 
liorso-collar  as  before  ;  but  at  least  ho  lia«l  tbe  eonsolation 
of  l»is  art.  No  one  better  knew  tbati  biniself  tlie  vabie 
of  tliose  I'lnisbed  and  nuisieal  lines  be  was  i:;radually  add- 
ing to  tbe  beautifid  poem,  tbe  ujrace,  and  sweetness,  and 
tender,  patbetie  ebarni  of  wbieb  make  it  one  of  tbe  lit- 
erary treasures  of  tbe  Knobsb  peojde. 

Tbe  sorrows  of  debt  were  not  (roldsmitb's  only  trouble 
at  tliis  tim:.  For  some  reason  or  otiier  lie  seems  to  bave 
beeonu^  tbe  espeeial  object  of  spiteful  attaek  on  tbe  j)art 
of  tbe  literary  euttbroats  of  tbe  (b'ly.  And  Goldsmitb, 
tlioujjjb  be  migbt  listen  witb  respect  to  tbe  wise  advice  <«f 
Jobnson  on  sucb  matters,  was  never  able  to  cultivate 
Jolinson's  liabit  of  absolute  indilTereece  to  any  tbini;;  tliat 
migbt  be  said  or  sunjij  of  lum.  "  Tbe  Kenricks,  Camp- 
bells, IMacNicols,  and  Hendersons,"  says  Lord  Macaulay 
— speakinjx  of  Jobnson,  "  did  tbeir  best  to  annoy  bim,  in 
tbe  bope  tbat  be  would  give  tbem  importance  by  answer- 
ing tbem.  But  tbe  reader  will  in  vain  searcb  bis  works 
for  any  allusion  to  Kenrick  or  Campbell,  to  MacNicol  or 
Henderson.  One  Scotcbman,  bent  on  vindicating  tbe 
fame  of  Scotcb  beaming,  detied  bim  to  tbe  combat  in  a 
detestable  Latin  liexameter — 

'  jVIaxime,  si  tu  vis,  eupio  contendere  tecum,' 

But  Jobnson  took  no  notice  of  tbe  cballenge.  lie  bad 
learned,  botb  from  liis  own  observation  and  from  literarv 
bistory,  in  wbicb  be  was  deeply  read,  tluit  tbe  place  of 
books  in  tbe  pubHc  estimation  is  fixed,  not  by  wliat  is 
written  about  tbem,  but  by  wliat  is  written  in  them  ;  and 
tbat  an  author  whose  works  arc  likely  to  live  is  very 
unwise  if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with   detractors  whose 
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works  Jiro  certain  to  die.  lie  ulways  muintdincd  tliat 
fame  w.'is  a  sliuttlecock  which  could  l>o  kept  up  only  by 
iKMn'*"  beaten  back,  as  well  as  beaten  forward,  and  which 
would  soon  fall  if  there  were  oidy  one  battledore.  No 
savinir  was  oftener  in  his  mouth  than  that  fine  apoph- 
thoMrm  of  J»entley,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  down 
but  by  himself," 

It  was  not  i^iven  to  Goldsmith  to  feel  "  like  the  Monu- 
ment "  on  any  occasion  whatsoever.  JIo  was  anxious  to 
have  the  esteem  of  his  friends  ;  he  was  sensitive  to  n 
decree  ;  denunciation  or  malicc!,  bej^otten  of  envy  that 
Johnson  would  have  passed  unheeded,  wounded  him  to 
the  (juick.  "  The  insults  to  which  he  had  to  submit," 
Thackeray  wrote  with  a  «piick  and  warm  sympathy,  "  are 
shockini^  to  read  of — slander,  contumely,  vuli(ar  satire, 
brutal  malii^nity  pervertinijf  his  commonest  motives  and 
actions  :  ho  had  l»is  share  of  these,  ami  one's  anu;cr  is 
roused  .it  rcadinj^  of  them,  as  it  is  at  seeing  a  woman 
insulted  (a*  a  child  assaultcMi,  at  the  notion  that  a  creature 
so  very  gentle,  and  weak,  and  full  of  love  should  have 
hid  to  suffer  so."  Goldsmith's  revenge,  his  defence  of 
himself,  his  aj){)eal  to  the  public,  were  the  Travclkr,  the 
V^iatr  of  Wakcfieldy  the  Dcaertcd  Villaye ;  but  tlieso 
came  at  long  intervals  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  to 
bear  with  the  anonymous  malignity  that  pursued  him  as 
best  lie  might.  No  doubt,  when  liurke  was  entertaining 
him  at  dinner,  and  wlien  Johnson  was  openly  deferring 
to  him  in  conversation  at  the  Club,  and  when  Reynolds 
was  painting  his  portrait,  he  could  afford  to  forget  Mr. 
Kenrick  and  the  rest  of  the  libelling  clan. 

The  occasions  on  which  Johnson  deferred  to  Goldsmith 
in  conversation  were  no  doubt  few  ;  but  at  all  events  the 
bludgeon  of  the  great  Cham  would  appear  to  have  como 
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ilowti  less  fnMni(M»tlv   on   "  lioncnt.  <»ol<lv"    than    «»n    (In 
o\\\o\'  incinlxMw  of  tlifit  f.'nnoiis  cotorit*.      Il    roiild  i>oi 
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Sir 


s:iiil   an    iix'MnhuiiM   iiri 


son,  "  tlrinlvinjv  tlrivcs  Mway   care,    and   niakcH  im   roiu;r( 
wliatt'vor  is  <lisai»vtM»al»ii>.      \\'«miI(I  no(  yoii  allow  a  man  !«» 
drink    for  thai  n^ason  V       "  Vow,    sir,"    was   lln»    reply, 
"  if  ho  sat  next  v""."      .lolnison,  liowovor,  was  runsidor 
i\{o  towards  (Joldsinith,  partly  Itccanst*  of  his  alVoction  for 
Inui.  and  partly  lM>(\'mso  ln»  saw  nndcr  what  disadvanlaii'cs 
(loldsniith  (Mitorcd   tln>  lists.      Vor  one  thinir,  tlw  convcr 
sation  of  thos(»  ('vonini»;s  wonid  scmmu  to  hav«»  ilriftrd  <M»n- 
tinually  into  tin*  mero  dctinition  of  phrasos.      Now  tlohn 
son  liad  spent  yoars  of  his  lilV,  dnrinu;  tin*  fontpilation  of 
his  Piotionary.  in  (h>iniv  nothinu;  oisc  l>ut   (h'tininir  ;  and, 
wlnMK^vor  tho  dispnti*  took  a  phrast'olojrioal  tnrn,  \\v  had 


it  all  Im«  own  wav.  (Joldsniith,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
apt  to  l>o('«>n\<^  oonfnsiMl  in  his  <\'«|iv«m*  solf-conscionsn-'ss. 
"  (iloldsnuth,"  said  Johnson  to  lloswoll,  "  sho»ild  not  ho 
foroxM"  atttMn|>tini>'  to  shino  in  oonvorsation  ;  lie  has  not 
toni])tM'  for  it,  he  is  so  nuich  nn>rti(i(Hl  wluMi  lio  fails.  .  . 
M'hon  ho  oontiMids,  if  In*  u'ots  tlu*  IxMtor,  it  is  a  vory 
littlo  aihlition  to  a  man  of  his  litorary  ropntation  :  if 
]io  dot's  not  li'ot  Iho  hottor,  ho  is  nnsorahlv  voxod." 
l^oswoll,  novortholoss,  adnuts  that  (Joldsmith  was  *'  ofton 
vory  fortnnato  in  his  witty  oontosts,  ovon  whon  ho  cn- 
toroii  tlio  lists  with  Jo]»ns«)n  hinisolf,"  and  u^oos  on  to  toll 
how  (Joldsniith,  rolatinjv  th(>  fahlo  of  tho  littlo  tishos  who 
potitionod  »]npitor,  ami  porooivinu;  that  Johnson  was 
lauii'hinii'  at  hin),  inunodiatolv  said,  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson, 
this  is  n«>t  so  oasv  as  von  sooni  to  think  ;  for  if  vou  wore 
to  niako  littlo  tishos  talk,  thoy  wonld  talk  liko  -whai.ks." 
Who  but  Goldsmith  would  h.'ivo  darod  to  play  jokos  on 
tho  c-aijo  ?      At    suppor  thoy  have  rumps    and   kidnoys. 
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Tlip   s/il;<'   rxprcNMcH   l»'m  >i|i|ir<>v)ii   of    "  tlii«   pretty    little 
tli'mi^H  ;"    Imt.   j»roriMiii<lly  Ml»m>rv("4   tlinl.   one    miiM|,   cut.  ii 
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iii(|tM'(|,  rniDirlv^  lliiit  lliiit,  would  rxrcrd  rvcii  (ioldmnitli'n 
fulnil.'itionH  ;    wlini  llii'   |ini(tir)ii  joker  olmerven,  "  Why, 
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served  it.      I    should  not,  Imve  provoked  ho   fofdisli  an  an- 
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fool 
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It.  WMH  .lolinson  liiniself,  inonMiver,  who  told  the  storv 
of  (toldsmith  Mild  hini.m'lf  hein;^  in  iNtc'tn'  (Corner  ;  of  his 
snyint^  to  (ioldsinilh, 

"  KoiHlliin  el.  no.struiM  noincn  ini.scciliiliir  JHti.M," 


and  of  (Joldsinith  Hnl»He(|nentJy  repeatinj^  the;  rpioiation 
wIkmi,  h.'ivini;  waiketj  tftwards  Fleet,  Stn'<!t.,  they  were 
confront«M|  l»y  tli(!  heads  on  Teinpht  liar.  Even  when 
(Joldsmith  was  oj)inionate<l  and  wron<^,  .lohnson'H  e-on- 
tradietion  was  in  a  manner  j^entle.  "  If  yon  put  a  tub 
full    of   Mood    into   a   stahle,    the,    horses   ar(!    like  to  iro 


mad,"  observed  (ioldsmith. 


it 
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ply 
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Nay,  sir,  it,  is  a  fact,  w(dl  aiithont,i»;at(!d. 


)> 


lloro  Thralo  inierj>os(id  to  sut^jjjest  that  (ioldsTriith  should 
have  the  cxperimcMit  tried  in  th'j  Htahh;  ;  hut  Johnsor' 
ineroly  said  that,  if  (ioldsmitli  ho^an  makirij^  tliosc  cx- 
perinicnts,  lio  would  nover  }^ot  his  hook  written  at  all. 
Occasionally,  of  courHO,  (ioldsmith  was  tossed  and  f^^ornd 
just  lik(^  another.  "  ]>ut,  sir,"  ho  had  ventured  to  say, 
in  opposition  to  Johnson,  "  when  people  live  together 
who  liavo  8onu;thinfjj  as  to  which  they  disp.^r(!(!,  and 
which  they  want  to  shun,  they  will  bo  in  the  situation 
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mculioncd  in  tito  Rtory  of  UliiplMvinl,  '  You  niMv  lnol< 
into  nil  tlu'  t'linnilMMH  I>iil  one'  lint  \\v  hImmiM  Iimm*  IIip 
L>roMt«'s(  inclin.'ilion  to  look  into  (litil  rhjunltcr,  lo  l.ilk  ol' 
iIimI  s»jl>j(M'(. *'  More,  Mccorijin^  Id  IIohwcII,  Jnlinson 
MnHwonvl  in  »i  lojid  voico,  "  Sir,  I  mn  not.  HMviny;  llifit  >/"" 
cm\U\  live  in  t'riondHlnp  witli  s\  iumu  frotn  whom  vou  dillVr 
MM  to  owv  point  ;  1  t\u\  otily  sjiyiny;  tlutt  /  ronlil  <|ii  it," 
Unt  tlu'n  .'»L>Min  In*  »'o\)M  rjtsily  olittiin  pMidon  fmni  tln» 
U,«»ntlo  (ioMsnutli  for  any  occjiHional  rtnlcnrsM.  (Mir  rvrn- 
ini>'  tlu'y  l»;ul  a  sliarp  passai»r  of  arntu  at.  dinnor  ;  ami 
tluMval'i'r  tin'  company  atljoiirniMl  to  tln>  ClnK,  where 
(JoMsmith  sat  silent  and  dcpres.mMl.  "  Johnson  pcr- 
eoived  this,"  says  Uoswell,  "  and  said  aside  to  some  of 
US,  '  I'll  njake  (loldsmith  for^iv<'  n»e  ;'  and  then  called 
to  him  in  a  lo\nl  voie(\  '  Dr.  (loldsmit'i,  something 
passed  to  day  where  yon  .tnd  1  dined  :  I  ask  yonr  par- 
don.' (Goldsmith  answered  plaei«lly,  '  It  nuisl,  Im»  nnn'h 
from  yon,  sir,  that.  1  take  ill.'  And  so  at  one(>  tin'  dilTer- 
eueo  was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  ternts  as  ev(<r, 
anil  (Joldsnnth  vattltMl  away  as  nsnal."  l''or  the  rest, 
,lohns«)n  was  the  eonstant  and  «louu;hty  ehampion  of 
(M>hlsn\ith  as  a  man  of  h'tters.  lie  wonhl  snlfer  no  one 
to  donht  tho  power  and  versatility  of  that  u'enins  whieh 
ho  had  been  anumgst  tho  lust  to  rooognizo  and  eneonr- 
ago. 

"  Whothor,  indeed,  wo  tako  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  eoniie 
writer,  or  as  an  historian,"  ho  announoo<l  to  an  mshcmii- 
hlaiio  of  distinjvuished  ^>orsons  met  tosrothor  at  dinner  at 
Mr.  lV\'molore's,  "  he  stands  in  the  first  class. ''^  And 
tluTo  was  no  ono  livinir  who  dared  dispute  tho  verdict— 
at  least  in  .lohnsou's  hearing. 
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\\['\'  it  1m  liitH*  to  r«'tiirn  to  tin-  literary  pfrforrruinrr'S 
lli/it.  jj^fiiiKMl  for  tliin  iiricoiitli  IrislitiKiri  ho  {ricut,  mti 
/mioiiiit  of  roiini(|('ratiori  from  tin"  lirnt  rinM  of  l-i-^  tiirjf', 
'I  lie  rtijriiircrriciit  willi  (irifllri  >il»oiit  til''  //lnf'tri/  of 
Aiiinidlcd  iViitinr  w)H  iidmIp  nt,  tlic  iM-ifiruiiri""  of  I  7<'»{». 
Thd  \V(»rl<  w.'iH  to  occupy  ci^lit,  voIiiifich  ;  urwl  I 'r.  (i(}](\- 
Hinitli  was  t»»  rcfcivfi  ri^lit.  Iiiiinlrc*!  jr^niricuH  for  tlir;  com- 
plete cojtyri'^lii.  Whether  the;  iifi<h'rtakirifr  wan  orii^i- 
iialiy  a  Niiinjrcstion  of  (friflln's,  or  r»f  (loldsmith'n  own, 
(Iocs  not  app'Mr.  If  it.  was  the  aiitlior's,  it,  wan  proWahly 
only  tlu!  first  meariH  that,  occurred  t«»  him  of  tjeitint;  an- 
other  advaiiee  ;  and  that  advan(;e — tnOH  on  aeconnt — he 
(lid  aetnally  f^et.  lint  if  it  wvr  the  Hni^i^estion  r>f  >  e 
pnldiwher,  <»riHin  muHt  have;  \k'.('.u  n  hold  man.  A  writer 
whoso  ae(|iiaintaMe(!  with  animatc^l  nature  waH  siie,h  as  to 
allow  him  to  make  \]u\  "  insidious  Wircv^^  a  <l(aii/-en  of 
tho  haelvwoods  of  Carifida,'  was  not  a  very  safe  autluirity. 
JJiit  perhaps  (Jriflin  had  consulted  Johnson  before  rriak- 
injjj  this  l>;ir;^ain  ;  and  v/o  know  that  .Johnson,  tliouj^h 
eontinuaily  remarkin/^  on  (xoldsmith's  extraordinary  irr- 
noninco  of  facts,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Jlinfory  of  y\ni- 
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VHtfrtf  Xnfutr  \v<mjI«1  ho  *'  as  ont(M*t;i!r;lni:f  as  a  IVrsian 
tal«>."  llowovcr,  (Joldsmitli — no  Uonl>t,  aftiT  lie  liad 
spent,  tlu'  f'lvo  luinilnMl  •.•jijincns — lackK'd  tlio  work  In  oar 
!iost.  NVlicM  n»)sw('Il  s\ilts('(jU('n<ly  went  out  to  call  on 
liim  at  anolhor  rnral  retreat  ho  had  taken  on  the  I'Mi^ware 
Uoa<l,  Hoswell  anl  Miekh',  tho  translator  of  the  l^iisnul, 
found  (ioldsniith  fron»  iiom*  ;  "  i.ut,  haviiiLij  a  euri 
osity  to  see  his  apartment,  wo  went  in  and  found  euriotis 
scraps  of  ih'scriptions  of  animals  scrawled  upon  the  wall 
with  a  hlack-lea«l  pencil."  Mcanwhili<,  this  Animatal 
Xatttre  heinuj  in  liand,  the  liomaii  I/lstorj/  was  puh- 
lished,  and  was  very  well  received  hy  the  critics  and  hy 
the  public.  *'  (loldsmith's  ahridnnn'nt,"  .lohnson  de- 
clarcil,  **  is  lu»tt(>r  than  that  of  Jaicius  Klonis  or  Kutro- 
pius  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  conipare  liini 
witii  Vcrtot,  in  the  same  j>laccs  of  the  Roman  Ifisfori/, 
\o\i  will  titid  that  ho  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  ho  has  tho  art 
of  comj)ilinij:,  and  of  sayinuj  every  thinijf  ho  has  to  say  in  a 
pleasinix  manner." 

So  thouijjht  tho  hoolvsellers  too  ;  and  tho  success  of  the 
Roman  Jfistori/  only  involved  hiin  in  frosh  projects  of 
compilation.  l>y  an  otTer  of  £500  Davies  induced  him 
to  lav  aside  for  the  moment  the  AuinHitcd  Nature  and 
bciyin  '*  An  History  of  Enijland,  from  tho  Birth  of  tho 
British  Empire  to  tho  deatii  of  Goor<:;o  tho  Second,  in 
four  volumes  octavo."  Ho  also  about  this  time  under- 
took to  write  u  Life  of  Thomas  l*arnell.  J  lore,  indeed, 
was  plenty  of  work,  and  work  promisini:;  pjood  pay  ;  but 
the  doprossinu:  thiuij;  is  tliat  Goldsmith  should  have  been 
the  man  who  had  to  do  it.  Ho  may  have  done  it  better 
than  any  one  else  could  liave  done — indeed,  Jool^ina^  over 
the  results  of  all  that  drudgery,  wo  recognize  now  the  hap- 
py turns  of  expression  which  were  never  long  absent  from 
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(loldsu.ith's  proHO-writinjx-  I'Ut  the  world  mnld  well 
alTonl  to  saorili(;o  all  the  task  work  thus  i^ut,  tlironLjIi  for 
anotliiT  ponn  lik<i  the;  /)rsrr/f<l  I'i/fa/f  or  tlir  Traiwlhr. 
I'rrliapH  <io|(lsuiith  coiisidcnMl  ho  was  niakiiij^  a  fair  ooni- 
jiroinisc  when,  for  tho  sake  of  his  reputation,  Ih'  drvotcd 
a  (UM'taiu  portion  of  his  tiuio  to  his  portical  work,  and 
tluui,  ti»  liavo  UKUicy  for  lino  ciothj-s  and  iiij^li  jinks,  j^avc 
tho  rest  to  tho  h<Md\soih'rs.  Onr  critic,  on  the  appo.ir- 
anco  of  tho  /fotttau.  J/lstnri/,  referred  to  tho  Traiulhr, 
and  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  "  author  of  oik? 
of  tlio  host  poems  that  has  app«'arod  siufo.  those  of  Mr. 
l*o[)0,  shouhl  not  a|»piy  wholly  to  W(M'ks  of  imai;ina- 
tion."  Wo  may  (mOio  that  roijrot  n<»w  ;  hut  (iohlsniith 
wouhl  at  tho  tinu^  have  no  d:)uht  roplii^d  that,  if  Ih;  luid 
trusti'd  to  his  ])oonis,  ho  would  never  hav<!  boon  able  to 
pay  ,i' too  for  cli;iMd>ors  in  tlu;  Ttunplo.  In  fact  In;  said 
as  niU(;h  to  Lord  liisburn  at  one;  of  tlu;  Aca<l(uny  din- 
lUTs  :  "  I  cannot  alTord  to  court  th(!  draif^lo-tail  mus(!s, 
my  Lord  ;  they  would  lot  nu;  starv(!  ;  but  l>y  my  other 
labors  1  can  make  shift  to  oat,  aiul  driidc,  and  iiave  ^ofxl 
clothes/'  And  there  is  litthi  use  in  our  niiirottiuLf  now 
that  Goldsndth  was  not  cast  in  a  more  lioroic;  mould  ;  wc 
have  to  take  hin>  as  lio  is  ;  and  bo  grateful  for  what  lie 
has  left  us. 

It  is  a  Ljratoful  roliof  to  turn  from  these  booksollors' 
contracts  and  forced  labors  to  tho  sweet  clear  note  of 
singing  that  one  finds  in  the  Deserted  Villaf/e.  This 
poem,  after  having  been  ro])eatodly  announced  and  as 
often  withdrawn  for  further  revision,  was  at  last  pub- 
lished on  the  26th  of  May,  1770,  when  Goldsmith  was  in 
his  forty-second  year.  The  loading  \dv.a  of  it  he  had  al- 
ready thrown  out  in  certain  lines  in  tho  Traveller : 
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GOLDSMITH. 

"  ITiive  wo  not  soon,  round  Uritain's  pcoplod  shoro, 
Ilor  useful  sons  oxcl):uii?o(l  for  usoloss  on;  ? 
Soon  all  hor  triiunphs  but  dostruotion  luisto, 
Like  lliU'in;^  tapors  bri^htoninu;  us  thoy  wtisto  ? 
Soon  opulonoo,  hor  ^riuulour  to  maintain, 
Load  sforn  doponulation  in  lior  train, 
And  ovor  Holds  whoro  soattorod  luunlots  rose 
In  barron  solitary  pomp  ro[)()so  ? 
Have  wo  not  soon  at  pleasure's  lordly  call 


[chap. 
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10  smllinii:  lon^'-froquontod  vlllaijco  fall  ? 


IJoliold  the  dutooTis  son,  the  siro  dooayod, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forced  from  their  homes,  u  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
IVJien!  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ?" 

— and  olsewlioro,  in  recorded  conversations  of  his,  wo 
find  that  he  had  soiiicuow  got  it  into  iiis  lioad  that  the 
uccunudation  of  wealth  in  a  country  was  the  parent  of  all 
evils,  including  depopuhition.  Wc  need  not  stay  licre  to 
discuss  Goldsmith's  position  as  a  political  economist  ; 
even  although  Johnson  t^eenis  to  sanction  liis  theory  in 
the  four  lines  he  contributed  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 
Nor  is  it  worth  while  returning  to  that  objection  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  further  than  to  repeat  that  the  poor  Irish  village 
in  which  Goldsmith  was  brought  up,  no  doubt  looked  to 
liirn  as  cluinning  as  any  Auburn,  wlien  lie  regarded  it 
through  the  si)fienincj  and  beautifying  mist  of  years.  It 
is  enough  tliat  the  abandonment  by  a  number  of  poor 
people  of  the  liomes  in  which  tliey  and  theirs  liave  lived 
their  lives,  is  one  of  the  moist  pathetic  facts  in  our  civili- 
zation ;  and  that  out  of  the  various  circum&tances  sur- 
rounding this  forced  migration  Goldsmith  has  made  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  touching  poems  in  the  English 
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i.'infjuagc.  It  is  clear  bird-singing  ;  l)iit  there  is  a  pa- 
thetic note  in  it./  That  imaginary  ramble  through  the 
Lissoy  that  is  far  away  has  recalled  more  than  his  boyish 
H[)orts  ;|  ^t  ha?  made  him  look  back  over  his  own  lite — 
the  life  of  an  exile.  U.-kkJ    '^-^  -     \    / 

"  I  still  had  !i()i)es,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  huslnmd  out  life's  tajx'r  at  tlu;  dose, 
And  keep  tlie  tlame  from  wastin,i;  by  repose  : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  i  >  show  my  book-learned  skill, 
Around  my  tire  an  evenini?  groui)  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  nil  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And,  as  a  iiare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  i)lace  from  whence  at  tirst  he  tlew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  i)ast, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last." 

Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  of  Lissoy  he  was  thinking  ? 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  a  generation  ago,  said  that 
"  the  church  which  tops  the  neighboring  hill,"  the  mill 
and  the  brook  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Irish  village  ; 
and  that  even 

"  The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  ])cneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made," 

had  been  identified  by  the  indefatigable  tourist,  and  W!is 
of  course  being  cut  to  pieces  to  make  souvenirs.  But  in- 
deed it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  say  that  Au- 
burn is  an  English  village,  or  insist  that  it  is  only  Lissoy 
idc.'.lized,  as  l(m<x  as  the  thine:  is  true  in  itself.  And  we 
know  that  this  is  true  :  it  is  not  that  one  sees  the  place 
as  a  picture,  but  that  one  seems  to  be  breathing  its  very 
atmosphere,  and  listening  to  the  various  cries  that  thrill 
the  "  hollow  silence." 
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"  MwiM't  \VH9  Iho  «<o\ni(l.  ulion  oTl  iil  I'Vi'Ming's  cIoro 
I'p  vonih'V  hill  Ihc  villiiiii'  nninnm  ri>ft'. 
Thcvi'.  HM  I  psi'it  uilh  t'tn('l('M'4  slcp^  nod  hIow. 
Thr  nUnsilinii  nol("4  nuni'  Muricuctl  from  lu'lnw  ; 
The  swiiin  vc^^pun  ivc  ih  fhc  inillunuld  Riiiiir. 
Tho  Holh'v  lii'nl  {\\n\  lowod  lo  inccl  (heir  viMiMii'. 
Tlu'  tuMMV  licc^c  ihiH  gtil»M«Ml  «>'('!•  Hu>  pDol, 
Tlic  pliivlnl  rhiltli(M»  j\ml  lol  loose  from  hcIiooI, 
The  \vMl«h  (loii'M  voiiM'  llinl  biiviMJ  llic  wlii^pct  Itm  wind. 
And  1h«»  lond  lunuh  \\\i\\  spMUc  (he  vnnuil  mind  " 

\t>r  is  il    MMV   lomMulif  ami    im|M>Hsil»Ii»    prMsMnlrv    IIimI 
is  i>v,id\\:illv  Im-o\iu,IH  btd'on^   ns,      'I'Immo  mo  no  NoivmU  in 
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»ln>n»  Mrs.  llodson,  (loldsniith's  sislor,  look  lo  Im>  m 
]ioilrMil  of  Ihoir  f.-dhor  ;  Iml  whom  olInMs  Inivo  idndillod 
MS  HiMHv  (loldsmilh,  Mnd  «'von  ms  lln»  inndo  ( 'onlnrino  : 
thov  \\\:\\  nil  h,ni»  «'onlvil>nlo«l.  iVtnl  lln'n  conn-s  I'jiddv 
Uvvinv  Anud  mII  1I»o  piMisivo  londornoss  of  lln*  porin 
ihU  \1»^s(Mi|»liot»  id'  Iho  std\oo'MiMsl(>r,  wilh  ils  slrokca  of 
'lonuiro  hnnior,  is  inlroduciMl  with  dcli^ldl'nl  tdTocl  : 

"  Mt^side  ViMi  slr.V'volmir  f(>n('(>  Ihnl  sUivIs  the  wiiy, 
Wilh  blossonu'd  fin/('  nnprolllMhly  giiy. 
Thovo.  in  his  noisy  nijnision,  ^sUill('d  lo  inlc, 
Tho  vill.'iiic  mnsl«'v  l.-niuhl  his  jiulr  school. 
A  n^an  seven*  he  was.  ntnl  slern  lo  view  ; 
1  knew  hi>n  well,  jnid  mery  IrnMnl  kn<'W  : 
>Vell  h.nl  Ihe  hodins>-  Iremblers  leinnetl  lo  Iiium^ 
The  days  disasters  in  his  niorninjj;  face  ; 
Full  well  tliey  lauuhed  with  eonnterl'eilt<d  ^.lee 
At  all  his  jok(*s.  for  many  a  joke  had  ho  ; 
Full  W(^ll  the  busy  whisptM*  »Mreling  ro»md 
Conv(\V(Hl  th(»  dismal  tidin«is  when  he  frowned, 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or.  if  severe  in  nnirht. 
Tin*  love  ko  bore  to  h>arnin,u;  was  In  fault  ; 
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Till'  villdKc  nil  «l('cl(ir('(l  l:nw  fiiiKli  Im'  l;n<'W  • 
'I  WfiM  <('rl(iiM  he  cMiild  writ'',  mm'!  ripli'T  foo  ; 
fiiitiih  Im'  « 'ifilfl  iiicfimiic.  fcrfii'^  iiikI  lidc^  prrsfit?*', 
Ami  •''«'n  flic  Mlmy  umi  Hint  Im>  (((iihl  K""i^''  : 
In  Mitiniiiit,  f'Ki,  the  imry'id  (ivvncd  lii'<  skill  ; 
^^ll  c'cri  lli'iiiid'  vini')iii';lM(l,  If  rniild  firuiic  sfill  ; 
Wliilf  woiih  (if  l((irm''(l  Iciirtli  find  Hiiiridcfifi^  .4r»iirid 
Aiim/cd  llic  tcti/iiiir  riHllr^  rfinivd  (iroiifid  . 
And  still  llicy  KM/,«'d,  imd  ^lill  Mm-  wond'r  i^rcw 
'I'linf.  one  HiirdI  liciid  roidd  riirry  till  ho  kficvv.  " 
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jtrlirvc  in  tlio  rodily  <»f  AiilMirn,  or  l,\^^(iy,  or  wliMf'-vcr 
lli(<  \ill!i<f(^  limy  l»»*  siijijKmcd  to  he.  \V"  visit,  tini  f|f'r(<y- 
1111111'^  rlirrrfnl  lirMsidf^  ;  jiiid  look  in  on  tli<>  fioi-^y  sfdiool  ; 
,<ind  sit  in  the  rvcnini^  in  tlic  jiIc  lioim"  to  li-;tcn  to  tli,'5 
|irnfi>nnd  politics  t?ill<('d  flicrc.  lint,  tin!  crisis  <.f»rrics. 
;\iilMirn   (fc/crnf't   /'••»/.       Here,    no   doiild.,  occurs   tlic    Icnst, 


s  H  common 


|irol»)il»lc  |>jirt.  of  flic  pofirFi.  r<»v('rty  of  sr»ij  i 
cjiiisc  of  cmii^nition  ;  Innd  fluit.  prodnr-cs  o;i,ts  (wlicn  it, 
c.'in  j)rodiic(>  im\A  at,  nil)  tlircc  foiirt.lis  mix''d  with  wcf-ds, 
,'iiid  lifiy  <'liicijy  r'(Misc;t.in(^  of  rushes,  luiturfiliy  dischjirf^fv'A 
its  surplus  poj»nl)iti(»n  jis  fMinirn's  incrcusc.  ;  and  tlioiif/h 
the  wrench  of  pfiriintr  is  pjiinfiil    crioM<rli,  the  iisn>i.l    nsidt 
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nirely  luippeiis  lli;it,  )i.  district  of  peuoc,  and  plenty,  snch 
as  AiilMirn  was  siipposnd  to  .sec,  around  it,  is  de,popidatc(i 
lo  add  to  a  great  man's  estate.      '   '        /    /   '         i    ,  '• 

"  The  nifiri  f)f  wealtfi  and  prldr; 
Takes  up  a  spnce  that  rntiriy  f)Oor  siipplic^d  ; 
Space  for  his  hike,  his  park's  extended  hounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  (!(piip)i<;e,  and  hounds  : 
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JFis  seat,  when;  solitary  s[)f)rts  aro  Hccn, 
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if^nant  spurns  tin;  c.otUi'^c,  from  tin;  gre<!h 
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•AwA  Pii  foHh.f  riii'»  McMtMu  It.'HnwMm  ;  ImiI  it  <|oir  tiii|i 
]>iM)  ;  Mn<l  ii  \\;\^  lutpptMirtl,  in  our  own  <Im\  ,  in  iMij^lmul 
It  i'A  willnn  tlto    ImsI  Iwcnlv  vi'mvs    IIimI    mm    lOiinli'^h    ImikI 


lord. 


hin  Mm' 


i'liilh 


III     IIH     lli'lK'^, 


Iki.I 


(»    fl    villfinc     Ik'    I 


n\o\('(l  ^ni,l  f.'iHJ  (<l^<('\vlii'it',  so  llwil  il  slioiiM   no   lon^;<'r  ]>> 
\i^ilt|(>  from  ]\\^  wiinlown  :  sind  il  wms  I'ovllnvilli  icniovcti 


Hul 


il<i>  tl 


inv  solidnv  insl!in<'»»  lik(>  this  m  not    millicnMil  lo  Hn| 


illi. 


]n»vt  tlio  llioovv  lli.'il  \vp;illl»  Mini  Inxiirv  mip  inimicnl  lo  IIh 
o\iHl(MU'('  of   M  li.iitly  |)(>;iM.'inlrv  ;   nnd    ro  \\v   piiimI    M«linil. 
:n"l(M'  Jill,  tliiil  il  is  nocjicdl   ('xiocncv  rnllicr  llwiii   politic'il 
iM'ononiy  tli.'it    li;is  (1(mm(mmI  lln»   «{('sliiirlion    ol'   lln'  lovi'li 
ost    \illMoo    of  |ln>  ni.'iin.      Wlicn'.  jisks   flic  poi'f,  mip  lln 
»lii\(M<  poor  lo  lintl  refiioo.  wlmn  cmmi  IIip    fciicclt'ss  rom 
nions  MVo  pci/oil  upon  mikI    <livi<l(Ml    l»y  lli(»   ricli  ?      In    lim 
iXVy"M  oilicH  ?-        ' 

"  To  sec  profusion  llnil  \w  nnml  nol  sIiiup  : 
To  set*  Irn  llionsiunl  biincfnl  tills  roniliiiUMl 
To  psiinpiM'  Inxinv  innl  lliin  imnikiiul." 

U  is  in  tills  tloscriplion  of  }i  lifo  in  cilirs  llinl  llicrc  occiun 

nn  of((Mi-<piolo(l  pMssMjic,  \vliicli   Iims  in  it.  one  of  tho  most 

ptM'foot  linos  in  Mnulisli  pootrv  : 

"  Ah  !  Inrn  thine  eves 
\Vh(MX'  the  \Mto\'  honsoless  shivering  fciniilc  li«»H. 
She  onoe.  porh!»]>s.  in  viHnire  plenl y  hh'st, 
ll.'is  wopt  nl  l!»l«>s  of  innocence  dlslresl  ; 
11<T  modest  looks  the  ('olltiire  inlirht  iidorn. 
^^weel  :\s  th<^  primrose  piM'ps  benc^ith  the  thorn  ; 
Now  lost  to  !ill  ;  her  fri«Muls.  her  virtue  tied, 
N(^!\r  her  h<M raver's  door  slu>  kiys  her  iH'tid. 
And.  pinclied  with  cold,  inul  shrlnkin/j;  from  the  hIiow(  r, 
AVith  hesny  hei\rt  depltMvs  that  luckless  honr, 
When  i«Uy  llrst,  amlnliims  of  the  town. 
Sh'  left  her  wlieel  jmd  robes  of  counlry  brown." 

(M>ldsn\ith   wrote  in  a  pro-AVordswortliiMn  n^e.  wl.eii, 
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ion    of   (Iit>  Imcli 
lilt'  |i<»('|,  Mn>  \\\i 

he     fclK'clcHM   colli 

lie  rich  {     In  tjii> 

I  rIihi«>  ; 
romhitipil 

Illfll.  (luM'C   0«MMir4 

.  t»iH»  of  liio  niosi 
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|p  lies. 
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own. 

li.'in   n^v  wluMi, 
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'iirr,  hKM(',iri'r,f>  vw.hMih:. 
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cvf'M  in  flic  rcfilnm  nf  [Micfry,  m  (irlrnr'mf  wn**  fi'>t  inii'li 
iiiMrc  tlifin  a  |»iimrnm>  ;  Imt  it  i-;  (I'.iihtfuJ  wlictli'i-.  ''IfliM 
licf'trc,  <liirintr,  «>r  wirifc  VV'Mr'lHWf»rf IT'*  tirrc,  tic-  ^nti 
iiM-iit  IIimI  IIm'  iirifiifiiiMlion  c'lri  irrfiK'-  info  tic  ( initiunu 
nii'l  r!imHi,'ir  lliintrs  Mroim'l  n^  <vri-  rr''''iv'''  I  ticrfc  li,'i|i|iy 
cxjncssiMM  tliMii  ill  tlic  well  l<iiosvri  line, 

"  Sirnf  list  till'  iirinn'ofr  fir/'iin  liniiiilh  (lir  tlnn  n   "   y^ 

Nn  <iiM'   liM'^  M^     \('f,    si|(r('f'r|f(|     in    <lcli|iifi^    ji<'illJitf| '/  Jiri'l 

(•(•Mri'^cJV    wliiit    [Micti'v    i'^  ;    liiit.    nt    .'ill  cvfit-;    tlii-;    line    \< 

Riicclmriri''!    willi  M  <(il!iiM    <|ii;irity   wliidi    i-4  f(»ri-;[ii'ii'»ii-;|v 

mIi^ciiI   ill  siM'li  M    jdodiM  lion  ms    tlc'    /'Js-s-'Uf  mi    Mnn,        A  ri 

otliri'  simil/if  lino  i^^  to  l»o  fVmri'l  I'lirtlHr  on  in  fli'-  'I'  <'  ri[» 

tioii  of  llio  di^tfint,  s'lncs   to  wlii' li  tic  pros'TiK''!    |»f  opN 

nrc  diivfii  :  '}  i , 

"  'riiroii<.«;li  forriil  trtirt-!  wiiji  fMinlintj  Hfcp-;  tlcy  irji. 
W'/irrr  iri'/tf  Alfmiiii  inn nim r.i  In  lli(ir  imr  " 

lii'lfcil,  the  |»!itlM'ti'-,  si'jo  of  ('ir'iixi;ition    li!i^  rcvr  li''"n  -^'i 
|iow('rfiilly  |ir('S('titi'<l  t«»  lis  i\<  in  tin-;  |>(»('tri  :         j" 

"  When  flc  poor  rvilrs    rvry  [dDiKiirc  pii^t. 

Iliiri^  round  llic  liowcrs,  nnd  fori<lly  lof»kfd  their  lust, 
And  took  (I  lonfi^  fdrcwelj.  imd  wished  in  vjiin 
For  Keiifs  like  these  l»eyr»nfl  the  western  rruiin, 
And  shiidderififr  still  t(»  hiee  the,  ("stjint  deep, 
Hetiirned  imd  wefit,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 

*  *  *  *j  *  •):•  * 

J'iVen  now,  niethinks,  jis  f>f)nderin^  here  I  stand, 
1  He(!  the  ninil  virtues  leave,  the  Ifirid. 
Down  where  yon  anehorint^  vessel  spreads  the,  sail, 
That,  Idly  wnitint^  Maps  with  every  pile, 
Downwiird  they  move  a.  rneliinelioly  hfirid, 
I'liss  frtari  the  shore,  and  diirken  ;ill  the.  strand. 
(/(Mitented  toil,  find  hospiliil»|e  eure, 
And  kind  conn'ihiiil  tendr'rness  }ir(!  Wxcrv,  ; 
And  [liefy  with  wishes  [ilfieerl  jitiove, 
Ami  steady  loyalty,  find  fiiilhfnl  love." 
t  6*  i'i 
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And  worst  of  all,  in  this  iniajijinativc  departure,  we  find 

that  I'ootrv  herself  is  leavino;  our  shores.     She  is  now  to 

try  lier  voice 

(■^    /    "  On  Torno's  cliffs  or  Pambaniurcii's  side  ;" 

and  the  poet,  in  the  elosinir  lines  of  the  poem,  bids  her  a 

passionate  and  tender  farewell  :     ^.  :    ■  ' 

"  And  Ihou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Si  ill  first  to  lly  wljcre  sensual  joys  invade;  ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate!  times  of  sliame 
To  catch  the  iieart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame  ; 
^)ear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  i)ride  ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  l)liss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  kcep'st  me  so  ; 
T!>ou  guide  hy  which  the  nohk  r  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  Avell  ! 
Farewell,  and  oh  !  where'er  thy  voice  Ix;  tried, 
On  Torno's  elilTs,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  wliere  equinoctial  fervors  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Kech'ess  the  rigors  of  the  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain  ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  : 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest  ;         ^ 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  deca^ 
As  ocean  sw^c^ps  the  labored  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time;  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

So  ends  this  graceful,  melodious,  tender  poem,  the  po- 
sition of  which  in  English  literature,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  who  love  English  literature,  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  any  fluctuations  of  literar}'  fashion.  We  may 
give  more  attention  at  the  moment  to  the  new  experi- 
ments of  the  poetic  method  ;  but  we  return  only  with  re- 
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oem,  the  po- 
1  the  cstima- 
not  been  dis- 
n.  Wo  may 
new  cxperi- 
only  with  re- 


newed i^ratitnde  to  the  old  fainiiiar  strain,  n(  t  th(^  least 
merit  of  which  is  that  it  has  nothinix  al>out  it  <  f  Toreiun 
trielis  or  <^races.  In  Hni^lish  literature  there  is  nothiiiLC 
more  thorouichlv  KiiLclisii  than  these  writini^s  producecl 
by  an  Irishman^  And  wlutthc.r  or  iH)t  it  was  Paddy 
IJyrne,  and  Catherine  (jiera'^hty,  and  the  Lissoy  ale-house 
that  (ioldsmitli  liad  in  his  mind  wlien  lie  was  writinjjj  the 
poem,  is  not  of  nmeh  eonsecjuenee  •./tlu;  maimer  and  lan- 
iruaire  and  U'elinH-  are  all  essentiallv  l^ntiflish  ;  so  that  we 
never  think  of  eallint;  (loldsmith  any  thin'*'  but  an  HuLrlish 
poet.  / 

The  poem  met  with  ijreat  and  immediate  suecess.  (.)f 
course  every  thini;' tiiat  Dr.  (Joldsmith  now  wrote  was 
read  by  the  public  ;  lie  had  not  to  wait  for  the  reeom- 
mendatif)n  of  the  reviews  ;  but,  in  tliis  eiu^e,  even  the  re- 
views had  scarcely  any  thint>'  but  praise  in  the  welcome  of 
iiis  new  book.  It  was  dedicated,  in  graceful  and  iii;jjeni- 
ous  terms,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  returned  the 
compliment  by  paintinu;  a  picture  and  placinjjj  on  the  en- 
graving of  it  this  inscrij.ti(^n  :  "  This  attem[)t  to  express 
a  character  in  the  Deserted  Vilhifje  is  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Goldsmith  by  his  sincere  friend  and  admirer,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds."  What  Goldsmith  got  from  GrifTin  for  the 
poem  is  not  accurately  known  ;  and  this  is  a  misfortune, 
for  the  knowledge  would  have  enabled  ns  to  judge 
whether  at  that  time  it  was  possible  for  a  poet  to  court 
the  draggle-tail  muses  without  risk  of  starvation.  But 
■  if  fame  were  his  chief  object  in  the  composition  of  the 
poem,  he  was  sufficiently  rewarded  ;  and  it  is  to  be  sur- 
mised that  by  this  time  the  people  in  Ireland — no  longer 
implored  to  get  subscribers— had  heard  of  tho  proud  po- 
sition won  by  the  vjigrant  youth  who  had  **  taken  the 
world  for  his  pillow"  some  eighteen  years  before. 
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That  liis  own  tliojii^hts  had  soiiioliincH  wandered  liaivk 
CO  tli(»  .H<'(M»OH  and  friends  of  Ids  youlli  diirinj^  tliis  lalM>r 
of  lovo,  we  knt»w  from  Ids  h'tlers.  In  .lanuarv  of  lliis 
voar,  while  as  vet  the  Ihsrrft'd  VHUkic  was  not  (|nil<' 
throuiL!,Ii  lht>  |)ress,  lie  wrote  to  his  hrotlier  Maurie*'  ;  and 
ex|)ressed  Idniself  as  most  anxious  to  hear  all  ahout  the 
/ehitives  from  whom  h(»  liad  lieen  so  hini^  parted.  He 
Jias  somethititr  to  saN  ahont  himself  too  ;  wishes  it  to  he 
knowfi  that  the  Kin<jj  has  lately  heen  ]»leas«<d  to  make  him 
I*rofessor  of  An<  i'lit  History  "  in  a  Royal  Academy  <»f 
PaintiiiiX  whie'i  h(>  h.is  just  estahlished  ;"  hut  Liives  mo 
very  tlourisliin<r  aceount  of  his  eirenmstanees.  "  lI«»nors 
\o  (>n(>  in  my  sitn/ition  are  somelhinji;  like  rulUes  to  a  man 
that  wants  a  shirt. "  !Iowev(T,  tlure  is  some  small  leijj- 
aev  of  fouHe(>n  or  lif'^ei)  i)oni)dy  left  him  hy  his  unele 
(\mtaritie,  whieh  he  nn<lerstands  to  hi^  in  \\\o,  keej)ini:j  of 
his  e  .nsin  Lawder  ;  and  to  this  wealth  he  is  desirous  of 
foreiX(»in!jf  all  elaim  :  his  relationn  nsust  wttle  how  it  may 
in*  hesf  <>xj)end(>d.  JJut  there  is  ijo'.,  a  i('f«'re]U'e  to  his 
literary  a<'iii(>vements,  or  the  [)osition  won  hy  them  ;  not 
the  slij^htest  yield! tiLi'  to  even  a  j)ardoiiahle  vanity  ;  it  is  ;i 
mod(^st,  afl'e<'tionate  lettiT,  The  only  hint  tliat  Maurice 
(Joldsnnth  receives  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  hrotlier  is 
licld  in  J/0!jdon,  is  contaiM(  d  in  a  brief  mention  of  John- 
son, J^urke,  ivt¥\  others  ?ih  Ids  friends,  ''  I  have  sent  my 
t'onsiii  Jenny  a  m.:  iature  picture  of  myself,  as  1  believe 
It  is  the  most  avM-cnlMi^M^'  Dn^sent  7  can  olTer.  I  have  or- 
dered  it  to  b»>  left  for  lit  k  at  (ieorij;o  Faulke.or's,  fohh'd 
in  a  letter.  Tli<  face,  vou  wril  know,  "s  uu'lv  cnouiih  : 
but  it  is  f'n(>iy  painted.  I  will  shortly  also  send  my 
friends  over  the  Shann(>n  some  m(v,/otinto  prints  of  my- 
self, and  some  more  of  my  friends  ho'c,  sncli  as  Burke, 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Oolman.      I  boliovo  I  have  writ- 
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ten  :in  hundred  IclterH  to  different  friends  in  votir  c<»un- 
try,  .'Mid  ?iever  received  an  answer  from  any  of  them.  I 
(b)  not  know  how  to  account  for  this,  or  wliy  they  are 
unwilliriL!;  to  keej>  up  for  nn^  those  ren;ardH  which  I  must 
ever  retain  for  them."  The  letter  winds  u[)  with  an 
appeal  for  news,  news,  news. 
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SoMK  two  inontlis  aftor  llic  |»nl»ll('!iti(>n  of  tin'  DcKcrlvd 
VilliKK',  wliOM  its  success  li;ul  Immmi  well  assiinMl,  (ioM- 
smitli  proposed  lo  liiinself  tlie  reltixation  of  Ji  liltl(^  (\mli- 
nenl.il  tour  ;  .'md  lie  w;is  Meeoiiip.iuied  by  three  ladies, 
Mrs.  Horneek  and  her  two  pretty  daniihters,  who  doiiht- 
less  toolc  more  ehariije  of  hiiu  than  he  did  of  them.  This 
Mrs.  Horneek,  the  widow  of  u  certain  (\*iptain  ll<»rneelc, 
was  connected  with  Ueynolds,  while  IJurke  was  the  trnar- 
dian  of  the  two  i;irlH  ;  so  that  it  was  natiiral  that  they 
should  make  the  accpiaintanco  of  Dr.  (Joldsmith.  A 
foolish  attempt  has  Ixmmi  made  to  weave  (Uit  of  the  rela- 
tions sup])os;'d  to  exist  between  the  yonnujer  (tf  the  t:;irls 
ami  (loldsmith  an  iinaixinary  romance  ;  but  there  is  n<tt 
the  slightest  actual  foundation  for  any  thinsx  of  the  kind. 
Indecil  the  best  ouidc  we  can  liave  to  the  friendly  and 
familiar  terms  on  which  ho  stood  with  re^'ard  to  the 
Ilornecks  and  their  circle,  is  the  followinjx  careless  and 
jocular  reply  to  a  chance  invitation  sent  him  by  the  two 
sisters  : 

"  Your  mandate  I  £j;ot. 
You  may  nil  i!;o  to  ])ot : 
Had  your  senses  been  right, 
You'd  have  sent  before  night ; 
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As  I  liojtr  to  lie  siivc(|. 
I  put  olT  Ixini^  sliiivcd  ; 
For  I  could  not  make  hold, 
Wliih^  the  matter  was  cold, 
To  meddl(!  in  snds. 
Or  to  put,  on  my  duds  ; 
Ho  tell  llorneek  and  N«'sl)itt 
And  Maker  and  his  l»it, 
And  KaiilTman  lieside, 
And  tiie  Jessamy  hrid«!  ; 
With  the  rest  of  the  cvivr, 
The  Keynoldses  two,  , 

Mlfle  Comedy's  l'ae(! 
And  the  Captain  in  laee. 

>tL  He  «  # 

Vet  how  can  I  when  vext 

'i'hns  stray  fronj  my  text? 

Tell  each  olln'r  to  rue 

Your  Devonshire  crow. 

For  sendin^^  so  lat(! 

'I'o  OIK!  of  my  slate. 

liut  'tis  Keynolds's  way 

From  wisdom  to  stray, 

And  An<;eliea's  whim 

'^Po  he  frolic  like  him. 
But,  alas  !  your  ^ood  worships,  how  co»ild  they  he  wiser, 
"VVhon  hoth  have;  heen  spoiled  in  to-day's  Admrtixer  .?" 


a  n 


Tlio  Jessamy  l>ride"  was  tin;  pet  nieknanio  lio  liad 
bestowed  on  the  youni^er  Mi.ss  llorneek — tlie  heroine  of 
the  speculative  romance  just  mentioned  ;  "  Litth;  Com- 
edy" was  her  sister  ;  "  the  Captain  in  laee"  their  brother, 
who  was  in  the  Gnards.  No  dotd)t  Mrs.  llorneek  and 
her  daui^hters  were  very  pleased  to  have  with  them  on 
this  Continental  trip  so  distinnjuished  a  pc^rson  as  Dr. 
Goldsmith  ;  and  lie  must  have  been  very  ungrateful  if  he 
was  not  glad  to  be  provided  with  such  charming  compan- 
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ions.  The  story  of  tli«»  siiddni  envy  ho  <lis|»l;iy<'(l  of  the 
julmirMlion  cxcitcil  l>v  tlui  two  li.'iiidsdiDt'  voihilc  Kip'TisIi- 
women  ;is  tlicy  stood  at  n  liot»>l-windo\v  in  liillc,  is  so  in- 
ciTdiMy  f<»oiisli  tiiat  it  ikmmIs  scarcely  lie  repeated  licrc  ; 
unless  to  repeat  the  warniiiL;'  tliat,  if  ever  anybody  wms  so 
<lenso  as  not  to  see  the  liunior  of  that  piece  of  actiiii;,  one 
hail  i>etter  lo(»k  with  ijrave  suspicion  on  every  one  of  the 
stories  told  ahout  (loldsinitii's  vanities  and  ahsiirdities. 

Kven  with  such  pleasant  conjj^anions,  the  trip  to  Paris 
was  not  every  thini:;  lie  had  lioped.  "  I  lind,"  he  wrote 
to  Kt'vnolds  fnMu  I'aris,  "  tliat  travellinu;  at  twenty  and 
at  forty  are  very  dilTerent  thiniis.  1  set  out  with  all  niy 
eonfirnie(l  habits  about  nie,  and  can  tind  nothini:;  on  the 
ContintMit  so  ij-ood  as  when  I  fonnerlv  left  it.  One  of 
our  ehitf  amusements  hero  is  scoldiim'  at  every  tliinir  we 
meet  with,  and  praisini^  every  thinix  and  every  ])erson  we 
left  at  homi'.  You  may  judi;'e  therefore  whether  your 
name  is  not  frecpiently  bandied  at  table  amoni;'  us.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thouu'lit  I  could  reii'ret  your 
absence  sc^  much,  as  our  various  mortilicatious  on  the 
road  have  often  tauixht  me  to  do.  T  could  tell  V(Ui  of 
disasters  and  adventures  without  number,  of  our  lyino-  in 
barns,  and  of  my  beini^  lialf  poisoned  with  a  di«h  of 
p;reon  peas,  of  our  (piarrelliuii;  with  postilioiis  and  beinu; 
cheated  by  our  landladies,  but  I  reserve  all  this  for  a 
happy  hour  which  I  expect  to  sliarc  with  you  upon  my 
return."  The  fact  is  that  althouo;h  Goldsmith  liad  seen 
a  good  deal  of  foreii]jn  travel,  the  manner  of  his  makinii: 
tlie  o-rand  tour  in  liis  youth  was  not  such  as  to  lit  liim  for 
actinii*  as  courier  to  a  ])artv  of  ladies.  Ifowever,  if  thev 
increased  his  troubles,  they  also  shared  them  ;  and  in 
this  same  letter  he  bears  explicit  testimony  to  the  value 
of  their  companionship.      "  I  will  soon  be  among'  you, 
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l»etter  pleased  with  iny  situation  at  home  than  I  ever  was 
Im  fore.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that  if  any  thin;;  «M>uld 
mak»'  !•' ranee  plea>.ant,  the  very  ^ood  women  with  whom 
I  am  at  present  would  certainly  «lo  it.  I  roiild  say  mon; 
ahout  that,  l»ut  I  intend  showing;  them  this  letter  hefore  I 
send  it  away."  Mrs.  Ilornuek,  Little  Comedy,  th(^  Jes- 
samy  r»ride,  and  tin;  I'rofessor  <»f  Ancient  History  at  tho 
Koyal  Academy,  all  returned  to  London  ;  the  last  to  re- 
siime  his  round  of  convivialiticH  at  taverns,  excursions 
into  rcLfions  of  more  fashionahh^  amusement  aloiij;  with 
Jlcyiiolds,  and  task-work  aimed  at  the  pockets  of  tho 
hooksellcrs. 

It  was  a  liappy-Ljo-lucky  sort  of  life.  Wv  fiiKl  lilm 
now  showinn;  olT  his  liiu;  clothes  and  his  sword  and  w  ij; 
at  iianelanh  (Jardens,  and  attain  shut  up  in  his  ehamhers 
eomjfilin!;;  memoirs  and  histories  in  hot  h;ist(^  ;  now  tho 
^uest  of  Lord  Clare,  and  iii^urinij;  at  i>ath,  and  a^^ain  do- 
liichtini;'  some  small  (lomesti(!  circle;  hy  his  (piips  and 
eranks  ;  playiui;"  jokes  for  tho  amus(!ment  of  children, 
and  writiiii;  eomic  letters  in  vc^rsu  to  their  cilders  ;  evory- 
whero  rnd  at  all  tiiiH^s  mcuTy,  thouLchtless,  j^ood-natured. 
And,  of  course,  wc  tiiid  also  his  humorous  pleasantries 
beinu;  mistaken  for  hlunderini;  stupidity,  fn  perfect 
good  faith  Jioswoll  describes  liow  a  number  of  people 
burst  out  lauu'hini;"  when  (Joldsmith  publicly  complained 
that  h(^  liad  met  Lord  (-amden  at  Lord  CMarci's  housi;  in 
the  country,  "  and  lie  tocdc  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if 
I  had  been  jin  ordinary  man."  (loldsmith's  claimiiiLj  to 
be  a  very  extraordinary  person  was  precisely  a  stroke  of 
that  liumorous  self-depreciation  in  which  he  was  contin- 
ually indulging  ;  nnd  the  Jessamy  llridc  lias  left  it  on 
record  that  "  on  many  occasions,  from  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  his  humor,  and  assumed  frown  of  countenance, 
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wliat  was  often  uttered  in  jest  was  mistalvcn  by  lliosc 
who  did  not  know  him  for  earnest."  This  would  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  tliose  occasions.  The  company 
burst  out  hmi^liing  at  Goldsmith's  having  made  a  fool  of 
himself  ;  and  Johnson  was  compelled  to  come  to  his  res- 
cue. "  Nay,  gentlemen,  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right. 
A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as 
Goldsmith  ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden 
that  he  neo'lccted  him." 

Mention  of  Lord  Clare  naturally  recalls  the  Ilmiufh  of 
Venison.  Goldsmith  was  particularly  happy  in  writing 
bright  and  airy  verses  ;  the  grace  and  lightness  of  his 
touch  h;is  rarely  been  approached.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  in  this  direction  he  was  somewhat 
of  an  Autolycus  ;  unconsidered  trifles  he  freely  appropri- 
ated ;  but  lie  committed  these  thefts  with  scarcely  any 
concealment,  and  with  the  most  charming  air  in  the 
world.  In  fact  tAmo  of  the  snatches  of  verse  which  he 
contributed  to  liie  Bee  scarcely  profess  to  be  any  thing 
else  than  translations,  though  the  originals  are  not  given. 
But  who  is  likely  to  complain  when  wc  get  as  the  result 
such  a  delightful  piece  of  nonsense  as  the  famous  Elegy 
on  that  Glory  of  her  Sex,  ISIrs.  Mary  Blaize,  which  has 
been  the  parent  of  a  vast  progeny  since  Goldsmith's 
time  ? 

"  Good  peoi^le  all,  with  one  accord 
Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word 
From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 


The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door, 
And  alwavs  found  her  kind  ; 

She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor — 
Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 
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"  She  strove  llie  ncighhorljood  to  please, 
With  manners  wondrous  winning  ; 
And  never  followed  wicked  ways — 
Unless  wlien  she  was  sinning. 

"  At  chnrcli,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 
With  hoop  of  monstrous  size, 
She  never  slumbered  in  her  pew — 
But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

"  Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 
By  twenty  beaux  and  more  ; 
The  king  liimself  has  followed  lier — 
When  she  has  walked  before. 

"  But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 
Her  liangers-on  cut  short  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  wlien  she  was  dead — 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

"  Let  us  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 
For  Kent  Street  well  may  say, 
That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more- 
She  had  not  died  to-day." 

The  Haunch  of  Venison,  on  the  other  liand,  is  a  poet- 
ical letter  of  thanks  to  Lord  Clare — an  easy,  jocular 
epistle,  in  which  the  writer  has  a  cut  or  two  at  c<M'tain  or 
his  literary  brethren.  Then,  as  he  is  looking  at  the  veni- 
son, and  determining  not  to  send  it  to  any  such  people  as 
Iliffernan  or  lliggins,  who  should  step  ifl  but  our  old 
friend  Beau  Tibbs,  or  some  one  remarkably  like  him  in 
manner  and  speech  ? — 

"  While  thus  I  debated,  in  reverie  centred. 
An  acquaintance,  a  friend  as  l)e  called  liimself,  entered  ; 
An  under-])red,  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he, 
And  he  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  venison  and  me. 
'  What  have  we  got  here  ? — Why  this  is  good  eating  1 
Your  own,  I  suppose — or  is  it  in  waiting  ?  ' 
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*  Wl'y.  wlioso  slionhl  it  he  V  '  critMl  I  .villi  iv  llouncc  ; 

*  t  p'(  Ihc.'M'  lhin.i!:s  ol'lcn  ' — but  lluil  was  u  bounce  : 

'  Some  lords,  my  neininiMlniicc.  (but  sclllc  Ibe  niilion, 
Arc  pli.'iscil  1o  be  UimI — Iml  I  Imlc  oslciilMtion.' 
'  ir  thill  be  Ibc  CMMC  Iben.'  cried  be,  xrvy  ixwy, 
I'm  ul.'id  I  biive  InUiMi  Ibis  bouse  in  my  wiiy. 
To  morrow  you  I.mUc  u  |)oor  (Unner  wilb  me  ; 
No  words — 1  insist  on 'I  -precisely  jil  Ibree  ; 
AVc'll  b.'ivc  .lobnson.  and  Ibnke  ;  nil  tbc  wits  will  b(»  tbero 
My  MCipi.'iinl.'mce  is  sli,u;bt.  or  I'd  iisk  my  Lord  ClMfc. 
And  now  lb;it  1  tbink  on'l,  ns  1  am  ii  sinner  ! 
Wc  wanted  Ibis  venison  to  mtikc  out  tbc  dinner. 
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liiit  s!iy  you — M  pnsly  V     It  sliall,  and  it  tnust. 
And  n>y  wife,  lilth^  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust. 
Here.  ])orter  !  tbls  venison  wilb  me  to  Mile  lOnd  ; 
No  stirrinu; — T  lu\u: — my  <l<'in'  friend     iny  dear  friend  I  * 
Tbus.  sn.'jtcbinu;  bis  bat.  be  brusbed  olT  like  tbc  wind, 
And  tlu>  porter  and  eatables  followed  iM'bind." 

Wc  ucimI  not  follow  tlu>  vaiiisbcd  vcMiison — wliwli  did 
not  make  its  .Mppcvrancc  at  the  ltan(jU(>t.  any  more  tli.'in 
(lid  .lobusou  or  liurkc — furtluM*  Iban  lo  say  tli.'it  if  Lord 
(Mare  <li(l  not  make  it  i;'oo(l  to  the  poet  he  did  not  (h'- 
serve  to  have  his  name  associated  with  such  ix  clever  .ind 
careless  jvii  d'aprit. 
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liirr  tlui  writinL^  of  sniMrt  vn-srrt  could  not  keep  Dr. 
(foldsniitli  Jiiivc!,  more  cs|>cci;illy  as  dinn('r-j)artics,  Rjinc- 
Imi^Ii  inMS(|ucrad<'s,  and  Hiui?lar  diversions  pressecl  h(\'ivily 
on  his  Hiiane,es.  W'lieii  liis  /Ilsfori/  of  Nn«il(in,<l,  ap- 
jMiared,  the  literary  cutthroats  of  the  day  aeeuse(l  IiItu  of 
liaviui^  heeii  hrihed  l»y  the  (Jovcrntnent  t<)  hetray  the  lih- 
(M'ties  of  the  p(M>|»le  :'  a  foolish  ciiarin-.  What  Ooid- 
sinith  u,"ot  foi-  the  I'!iii/HhIi,  llislorif  was  th(!  sum  oriLfinally 
stipulated  for,  and  now  no  douht  all  HjMUit  ;  with  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  lil'tv  uiiintias  for  an  al>rid<c»nent  of  tiu;  work. 
Then,  l>y  this  time,  Ik;  had  jK-rsuadtid  (irillin  to  advaneo 
liim  th(!  whol(^  of  tln^  (!i""ht  huiMlnul  LCuiiKias  for  tin;  Aid- 
imiivil  Ndiiivv,  thou<:;h  In;  had  only  <lon(!  ahout  a  third 
i>art  of  tlie  hook.  At  tlni  instiiiiation  of  Newherv  ho 
liad  Ix-n-un  a  story  after  tli(i  manntu'  of  tin;  V'lXdr  oj 
Wakvjivid  ;  but  it  a[)j>ears  that  such  clia[)t,(;rs  as  in;  had 
writteti  wen;  not  (h'CMntid  to  ix;  promisiriL^  ;  and  tin;  un- 
dertakinii;  was  ahandoiuMl.  Tin;  fact  is,  (loldsmitli  was 
now  thinkiiii^  of  another  method  of  rc^phjnishini^  his 
j)urse.      'I'lu!    ['Intr  of   Wakcficbl  had  l>rouj^ht  liim  little 

■  "  Ood  knows  T  had  no  thouL^ht  for  or  a^^ainst  lihr-rty  in  my 
liead  ;  my  -whole  aim  hein;^  to  make  uj)  a  hook  of  a  d(!(;ent  sizo 
tlmt,  as  Scjuire  Kicliard  .says,  '  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.'  " 
—Goldsmith  to  Lan^^ton,  Sej)tember,  1771. 
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ImiI  io|MilMlion  ;   (III*  ^Mt(»i/  iuifuvi'il    }f<in  \m\\\  ltioii}.rlil   liiiii 

C.'ttMt.       Il  w.'is  lo  llio  m|;i)V(>  IIimI  Ii(>  now  lookrtl  lor  uhhIhI 

jiM«'<«  o\il  of  lI\o  linMHiiiil  hIimimIi  in  wliicli  lio  w.ii  pliinjn'd. 

Ho  w.is  »'no;M}Vt>(l  in  writino    ji  roiMnlj   ;   mikI    (IimI  roiinM|\ 
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In   tin'    I  >(Mlit>;i(ion    lo  .lolinsoti  wliicli    \\tv\   |tn'ri\r<|   to 
(his  |)l,i\   on  il  4  Mp|)(\ir.it\<M>   in   I\|m\  ( ioliJMniilli  liinln  IIimI, 
(ho   ;itlrni|>(    lo    write    m    conuMU    nol    of    tli(>   MiMitiiin'nt.'il 
ordtM'  thiMi    in    Lisliion,  w.is   ;i    li.'i/.'irdons   tliiii!:;  ;   Mn«l  mIno 
lli.'it  < 'olni.\n.   who  MMw   tin'  |tirro  in  its  vinions  st.'ijn'n.   wjin 
of   tliis   opinion    loo.      ( 'ohn.ni    thiow    rohl    w;ilor  on    lln> 
utulorlMlvino-    l"i\nn    Iho    \rr\    hcf'innin!::,'.       Il    w;i*  only  os 
(nMuc  |Mossni-o  on  Iho  pMit  ol"  <  iohlsinilh'M  I'licndM  lliiil  in 
<ln«'ril      or  iMtlnM'  roni|irlI»Ml      him  to  jit'crpl  Iho  connMly  ; 
Mn«l  ih;)!,  Mllor  h*'  Icnl  lv(<|)|.  Iho   iinlorlnnMlo  .'nilhor  in  thr 
tovlniTs  K\{'    Mnspcnso   lor    tnonlh    iillrr   luonlli.        I»nl     t\\ 
tinnij^h    (Jolilsnuth    kinMV  lln»   tlMnv,!'!-,  ho  \\:n    rrsolvcd    to 
l.n'o    it.       Ilo     h;il<Ml     tho     Monlii\n'nl.'ilJslM    :in<l    .'lij    their 
works  ;   nnd  dolonninod    to  l\oo|>  his  now  oonn>ilv  iMitlilni 
to  n.ilnro.  whotinM*   poopio   o.'iHoil    il    htw  «tr  nol.       Mis  oh 
jool  w  MS  to  r.iiso  n  j;onni)u\  ho;irly  laiii'.h  ;    not,  to  wril<>  a 
piooo  lor  soho»»l  doolnnnlion  ;   innl    ho   h;i»l    onoiiidi  oonii 
diMU'o  in  hinist^ir  to  do  tho  w  oj-k   in    Iiis  own  w.'iy.       iMoro 
ovovhiMook  tho  o,'n'H(>s|.  possihlo   oppor'.iinily,  in  writino; 
this  pioi'o.  ol'   polcin;;;    Inn    ;il    lln>    sonsitivo  oro;ilnros  who 
h.'id    boon    shookod    hy    tho    "  vnlj^iirily "    of     77i<'    (ituul 
iutturtJ    .)fiU).       "  Ivr.ivo  !    I'wmvo  I"     i  ly    lh(>   jolly    ooui 
p;»nioi\s  of 'I'onv  I.innpkin,  whonlluil    proniisin;;'   hncd<oon 
h;»s  tinislit'd  his  son^"  .'it  tln»  Tln'oo  Tii^'oons  ;    IhtMi  follows 
vritioisni  : 

"  First  /•<7/(>.T.  Tho  s(|nii\»  1>!\M  liol  spmik  in  ITnn. 
"  v*v,M'i(/  /■; /.   I  l(>vos  \o  hoar  him  sing.  hokoMyn  ho  iiovor  gives 
•  us  nothing  th;\t's  htw. 
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"  T/iinf  /''if.   O  iliiiiiii  miy  lliin/j;  Ihiil'n  low,  I  «  iniiinl  Ixnr  il. 

"  /''hiirf/i  /•)(.    'I'lic  jMiilrcl  lliinjc  1-Hlicf.n'nliil  llilii!':  liny  liiiiii; 
if  s(»  lie  Hill!.   I,  /o'lilli'iiiiiii  III'  1  ill  II.  eoiiriileiiiilii>n  M((or(lln!.^ly. 

"  'I'll i III  i'if.    I  like'illic  iim\imi  of  it.  Mietlcr  Miiia';!'!^      VVIiiil, 
tlloii;f||   I  Mill  olili^iileij    li»   iliiM' I-  M    h'lii,  ii.    Intili    Miiiy  lie    \i  \nu 
lleiiiiiii  I'nr  mII  lliiil.      Miiy   llil-i   lie   my    |ioi:oii.  if   my  liiiir  ever 
HiliHi  M   lull,   lo   Hie  very  (fciilreN^I    of   liiiif^;    '  W'Mtcr    j'lulcil,' 
«ir  Hi  "  '  Till'  Mimiel  in  /\  i  iiMliif. ' 

lii(|('('(|,  <  iolilsiiiil ll,  liowcver  lie  iii'edil,  reriiic  ill  .'■(» 'i 
el  \  ,  WM-t  mI  WMyn  eM|t;il»l('  of  lioMiie^  liis  own  ulen  In-  li;i(| 
Imh  icii  in  Ihm  liMiel.  Aiel  evrii  mI,  the  on!  il  of  l.hi  < 
e<iiiie(|y  one  HecH  liow  iiiiifli  lie  Iimh  Hnini  <|  in  liliiMiy  eon 
rnleliee  .Kiiiee  tlic  Wlitili<^  of  tlie  d'und  iiiihniil  Mnn.. 
Ileii>  lliei'e  i^  iio  Mii\ioii-4  slill'iieMs  Ml.  nil  ;  Kill.  M.  I>ri-il<,  free 
eoiiversiilioii,  full  of  |ioiiil.  lliat  i  i  not,  too  forni;il,  nn'l  yet, 
eonve\ini,';  nil  I  lie  iiiforiiiMlion  lli;it,  Iim-i  ii;ii;illy  to  lir; 
erMiiiiiieil  into  ;i  liist.  .'.ceiic.  In  tnlxiii;!;  M.^tlie.  jrroiiii'l- 
worlv  of  his  jilol.  IIimI.  ohj  Mtiventiire  thiit  Iim'I  hefiillen  hiin- 
self — IiIh  iniHtukiii'^  a  s(|ui"e'H  hoii-;e  for  mii  inn  he  wus 
liainiieriii"'  hiiiiHelf  with  Honnthini;  tlnit.  w;is  not.  the  Ichh 
iiii|irol);i.I>le  heeniise  i'  had  actiially  !i;ij![M-ned  ;  hut,  v/i; 
hej^^iii  U»  forget,  all  the  itii|irohahilitie-i  lhroii;;h  the  nat.ii 
valiiesH  of  llie  peojile  to  whom  we  lUf.  iiilrodined,  nnd  tin; 
Itrink   flioveiiielit,  and   life,  of  the   piece. 

I''a,shions  in  dramat.ie  litenit.iire  Mi;iy  rtorrie  arid  ko  ;  hut 
tlui  wliolesonie,  j^ooil-natiired  fun  of  Slir  Sloupn  lo  dim. 
<invr  is  an  eapahh;  of  |»rodiiein;^  a  hearty  lau;^li  now  mh  it 
WHH  when  it  lirst  saw  the  li^^ht  in  ( lovr-nt  ^iarderi.  'j'oriv 
Lniiipkin  in  oik;  of  tin;  cHpeeial  favorites  (d"  the,  theatre- 
p)iii);  |Mil)lie  ;  and  no  wondf  r,  Willi  ;ill  the.  yonrif^ 
cub's  jilx'H  and  ji^cirs,  liis  inipudene.e  and  {^rirnae.es,  on<; 
lias  a  sneakin*^  lov(!  for  the  Hea[)(!p^r.'u-"  ;  we,  laiifrh  witfi 
Iiiin,  rather  than  at  him  ;  how  can  wo  fail  tf*  orijoj'  tliose 
mulevolont   tricks   of    iiis    when    ho   ko   obviously    (irijoya 
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llh'in   Mnt'irir  ?       Al\i|     I  >iL!.iro|\        t|">    \\i'    iml    .>Uf«   Mil    «'|f>| 
iimI    tl«'l»|    of    ^VMlilinlf    li>    li(MH"'.|     niiijnvr\    l.tf  |i  llinu;   i|.! 
plionl  ( >\ilil  <ln»iiM('  ill  llii<  niiniMiMM,  IIimI   imiiiMrlMl  jm|((>  mI 

Wllii'll     lllOimMMil^     :linl     |Iii>1I'J:III<I'«     mI'     |)i>n|)|i>      llMVt'      HtMlirl 

\\'\\h  iMiiiililcr,  (lii»iinli    llu'v  in'\<'r   ;in\    "Mp  oI"   IIhmh  cmiiM 
Irll  wIimI    ilu'    "^Intv   wjm   !ilii>iil  ?      TIh'  Hcciio    ill   v.liii'li    IIm- 

(Mil      Hi|lli(t'     li'CJini"A     ITm     fMillll'llI      fllliMnl.'llll  1    nil    llll'il     IIIMII 

!\riN    mul    (lulii'^j.   i'A    niii*    of    llic    lni<>«l   MN  oI    i'(»iiipi|\    nh 
llii'  l''n<)li'^li  sl!i 
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"  I//'.  1hivth'iinih\  lliil  \nirn«  iinl  III  Mltind  ';'>.  \ulli  viir 
liMiid'j  in  \oiir  jini  hcl'j  TsiUi'  \  oiir  liMmh  rioni  \nur  pdckfl'^, 
Hoiicv  ;  nnil  I'loin  yi>iir  ln-inl,  viui  lilnrMii'Mil  \mii  Sec  Ikuv 
Pijioorv  (>!ini("»  lii^  li:intl'^  Tlu'v'tf  a  lilllc  Inn  ^IKV.  imlcpd, 
Iml  thill 's  no  fiVCMl  iiinlli  r. 

"  Jh'fjf/on/.  Av.iniiKl  Imw  I  Imld  llicm.  I  IrjiriiiMl  In  linM  mv 
li!iiiiN  llii'^  Win  wlit't  !  \\'.\^  npnii  drill  I'm-  Ilii>  tiiilili:i  Ami  x-i 
Itrinii  tipon  drill     - — 

"  Ihivil  \  on  nui'.l  iini  li(<  sn  liilkiilivf.  I  )i  <.>;<,',  nrv  Vmi  iini;! 
lie  fill  nl<^Mllil^^  In  lli«'  tMifv^t'^  N  n,,  iim^l  licMi  \\\  \'.\]\(  find  iml 
think  nf  tnlkinij,  ;  von  tniisl.  wi'c  ii'-s  diink,  jind  iml  lliink  t)S 
diinkinu  ;   von  ninsi  s(m>  ih  cut,  iiml  iml  lliink  nl'  cMlinn 

"   /)///.    \\\     llic    liWVs.  yniir    wnisliip.  llmrM    piolirllv     lllipny 
silikv      Whcnevcv   Miimoiy    sci";   yciiliii!',  cninu;    rniwind.  ccod. 
lio'i  ;il\\  ii\  ^  wisliinu  li>r  !i  nmnllirnl  liini':i'ir. 

'"  IhiViJ.    nin('klu>!id  '      I'Miol   II  Ih'IIn  lid  in  IIm>  kilclicn  MM  trtiod 
M-<  n  !n'll>  fill  in   III*'  pinlor?     Slay   yniir  Mloiiiadi   willi    llial  re 
tl(>('lion. 

"  />///.  I'A'od,  1  thank  \oiir  worship.  I'll  make  a  filiiri  fo  slay 
my  Hloma«'h  with  a  sli('«>  {\'i  rold  liccf  in  lln'  panlry, 

"  llnvif  l>i.«iaovy,  you  arc  loo  lalkallvcv  'riicii.  IT  I  happen 
to  sa\  a  jrood  Ihiinr.  <>'■  toll  a  jxood  Miory  al  talilc,  yon  iiiiihI  iml 
all  ImivsI  onl  a  laimhinsi.'.  a^  if  yon  niad(>  pari  ol'  lh(>  ooinpaiiy. 

"  /)//;,   'l'h(M\  {'c\\y\  yonv   worship   iiinsi    nol    |"1|    Ihc  story   ol 
(>\d(l  (irous(>  in  the  jiiinrootn  ;   I    ran'l    help  laiiuhiini,   al  tluil 
ho  '  ho  !  ho  '     I'ov  tho  sonl  ol"  mo.     AVo  liavo  laiiulKMJ   at  (linl 
thoso  twiMity  yoavw     ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

''Hard  Hal   ha  I   ha  I      Tho  story  Ih  )i  good  (iiio.       Woll 
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hoiiiMi  ])]inrnry,  vmu  nmy  Imitrli  fit   Mi'if     iMit  pfflf  rrwowhcr  fn 

III'  MllMlllvr-.  Hll|t(Mm»'  nrif  nf  Ili»"  /  n|ii|iMliy  ^li'iilld  call  fnr  f\ 
irlim^  nf  wiiiP.  Iinw  will  y'"i  ItrliMVc  '  A  uIm<-<  nf  wirif,  ^\r,  if 
ynii  pliii'^c  (I"  FM'i'WMtvi      K-li.  why  dnii'l  ynii  rri'iv-  ' 

"  iPit/  Ivod.  yniif  wnr-ilii|t.  I  rifvor  Imvc  ri,urttu:o  fill  f  ^fc 
fill"  «'Mliililf'4  Mild  diiiikMl»lf'-4  liroiiirhl.  iijim'  fh"  f;il>l'',  arid  IIimi 
I  in  M'^  ItMuld  n  -  M  linn 

"  f/iinf     V,IimI.  will  nnltndv  lii'ivc  ? 

"  /'V/w/  ,'-!rrv.    I'm  nnf.  fo  h'ltvo  llii'4  \>\im<i\ 

"  f^rnnil  Ht'iv     lilt  mifc  il'^  rifi  |»l»')i'  '>  nf  rriiri''. 

"  'I'hint  Srn\    N'nr  mill'',  fnr  LiMflMiri. 

"  />///.    Wmhiis,  Mfi«l  I'm  Hill''  il  rurirwi  lif  fr.irif. " 

No  dfiild.  nil  this  i4  very  "  low"  iridffd  ;  find  p'-rfinji^ 
Mr.  ('nlniMii  iiiMv  lie  fnfifivffi  for  Kimiif'ftint/  tliMt.  tlif  re 
JllH'd  wiH  nf  IIm'  (Imv  VVniiM  lie  slinfkcd  I'Y  tll''<^  nidf 
liiiiiior'A  nf  n  |iMi'  .1  «,f  sf'rvMnt-5.  liiif.  mII  tlinh  c;iri  l>o  HJiid 
in  llii'A  dii<'<  linn  wus  Kuid  nl.  tli"  liin"  l>y  \\(>rn<'(\  VVMlpoJc, 
in  M  l(|l»r  In  M  frii'iid  '>f  Iim  ;  nn<l  t.lii-<  fritifi-<m  i-<  •?'. 
MiiiiHin(.r  in  it-;  iirclcncd  Miid  inil»f'ility  tlifit,  it,  \a  worth 
(|iiot.inL',  mI  \nr<r<'.  "  hr.  Unld'^iiiitli  lui.'^  written  m.  corn 
cdv."  sfiys  lliis  (Mofoiind  'ritir,  "  no,  if,  i«  the  lowest, 
nf  nil  fMrcc^  ;  il.  i«  not  the  wuhject  f  eonderrin,  thoii(/fi 
\erv  viil^/i,r,  h'd  the  exef.nfion.  The  (|rift.  tendn  to  no 
iiin'Ml,    no   e»lificMtion    of   jiny  kind-   tlui    Hitiuitiori-^,  how 
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the  j/rosmieos  of  the,  di;ilo(riie,  ||ir>  forf;ed  wittieisrris,  find 
totiil  irnprohul  ility  of  Iho  whole  phiri  find  eoridiiet.  lint 
v.'h-'it  disi(iiHtH  me  most  is,  tli;it  thoiifrh  the.  eh/iffietf^rs  firn 
very  low,  find  Jiini  Mt  low  humor,  not  one,  of  tfien."  ^fiy^  fi 
Kentenee  thfit  is  rifitiirfil,  or  m;irl<s  finy  e,hfi.rfie.te,r  at  fill." 
Ilorfiee    VVfdpoh'   Ki^hiritr    for  edifie.fjtion   -  from   fi,   r,ove.Tit 
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Ifiiij/Jiter  left,  find  if  they  take  jiny  notie.e  of    whfit  in  (](m(', 
ill    the     literfiry     world     here     helow,    there,     must     bavo 
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rumbled  tlirongh  the  courts  of  Olympus  a  guffaw  of  sar- 
donic lauijjliter  when  lliat  solemn  criticism  was  put  down 
on  paper. 

Meanwhile  Colman's  original  fears  had  developed  into 
a  sort  of  stupid  obstinacy,  lie  was  so  convinced  that 
the  play  would  not  succeed,  thai  h?  would  spend  no 
money  in  putting  it  on  the  stage  ;  while  far  and  wide  he 
announced  its  failure  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  TT'uler 
this  gloou'  or  vaticination  the  rehear  als  were  nevertheless 
pi  ;  ocd  ^  VI  '1 — the  brunt  of  the  quarrels  among  the 
phi)  rs  f;.'-ing  wholly  on  Goldsmith,  for  the  manager 
seem,-  '•■  ha\o  vithdrawn  in  despair  ;  while  all  the  John- 
son confratenut}  were  determined  to  do  what  they  could 
for  Goldsmith  on  the  opening  night.  That  was  the  15lh 
of  March,  IVZS.  His  friends  invited  the  author  to  din- 
ner as  a  prelude  to  the  play  ;  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
chair  ;  there  was  plenty  of  gayety.  But  this  means  of 
keeping  up  the  anxious  author's  spirits  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. Goldsmith's  mouth,  we  are  told  by  Reynokh, 
became  so  parched  "  from  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  tlmt 
he  was  unable  to  swallow  a  single  mouthful."  More- 
over, he  could  not  face  the  ordeal  of  sitting  through  the 
play  ;  when  his  friendr,  left  the  tavern  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  theatre,  he  went  away  by  himself  ;  and  was 
subsequently  found  walking  in  St.  James's  Park.  The 
friend  who  discovered  him  there  persuaded  him  that  his 
presence  in  the  theatre  might  be  useful  in  case  of  an 
emergency  ;  and  ultimately  got  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Covent  Garden.  When  Goldsmith  reached  the  the- 
atre, the  fifth  act  had  been  begun. 

Oddly  enough,  the  first  thing  he  heard  on  entering  the 
stage-door  was  a  hiss.  The  story  goes  that  the  poor 
author  was  dreadfully  frightened  ;  and  that  in  ans  .ver  to 
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a  hurried  question,  Colman  exclaimed,  **  Psha  !  Doctor, 
don't  be  afraid  of  a  s(juib,  when  we  have  been  sitting 
IIk'so  lwo  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder."  If  this  was 
nief.nt  as  a  hoax,  it  was  a  cruel  one  ;  if  meant  seriously, 
jt  was  untrue.  Vor  the  piece  had  turned  out  a  groat  hit. 
From  beginning  to  end  of  the  performance  the  audience 
were  in  a  roar  of  laughter  ;  and  the  single  hiss  that  (toKI- 
r.jitith  unluckily  heard  was  so  markedly  exceptional,  that 
it  became  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  was  variously  attrib- 
uted to  one  or  other  of  Goldsmith's  rivals.  Colman, 
too,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  wits  for  his  gloomy  and 
falsified  predictions  ;  and  had,  indeed  l>eg  Goldsmith 
to  intercede  for  him.  It  is  a  great  pity  tl«  ,  Boswell  was 
not  in  London  at  this  time  ;  for  ther:  v  >  nught  have  had 
a  description  of  the  supper  that  n.^ti-^jMy  would  follow 
the  play,  and  of  Goldsmith's  demeanor  under  this  new 
success.  Besides  the  gratificatio.  moreover,  of  his 
choice  of  materials  being  approved  by  the  public,  there 
was  the  material  benefit  accruing  to  him  from  the  three 
"  author's  nights. "  These  are  supposed  to  have  produced 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds — a  substantial  sum  in  those 
days. 

Boswell  did  not  come  to  London  till  the  second  of 
April  following  ;  and  the  first  mention  we  find  of  Gold- 
smith is  in  connection  with  an  incident  which  has  its 
ludicrous  as  well  as  its  regrettable  aspect.  The  further 
success  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  not  likely  to  pro- 
pitiate the  wretched  hole-and-corner  cutthroats  that  in- 
fested the  journalism  of  that  day.  More  especially  was 
Kenrick  driven  mad  with  envy  ;  and  so,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Londor  Packet,  this  poor  creature  deter- 
mined  once  more  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
and  show  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  his  true  colors.     The  letter  is 
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a  wretched  production,  full  of  personalities  only  fit  for  an 
ani^ry  waslierwoinan,  and  of  rancor  without  point.  l>ut 
there  was  one  passage  in  it  that  effectually  roused  Gold- 
smith's rage  ;  for  here  the  Jessamy  Bride  was  introduced 
as  "  the  lovely  II — k."  The  letter  was  anonymous  ; 
but  the  publisher  of  the  print,  a  man  called  Ilvans,  was 
known  ;  and  so  Goldsmith  thought  lie  would  go  and  give 
Evans  a  beating.  If  he  had  asked  Johnson's  advice 
about  the  matter,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  told  to 
pay  no  heed  at  all  to  anonymous  scurrility — certainly  not 
to  attempt  to  reply  to  it  with  a  cudgel.  AVhen  Johnson 
heard  that  Foote  meant  to  "  take  him  off,"  he  turned 
to  Davies  and  asked  him  what  was  the  common  price  of 
an  oak  stick  ;  but  an  oak  stick  in  Johnson's  hands  and 
an  oak  stick  in  Goldsmith's  hands  wore  two  different 
things.  However,  to  the  bookseller's  shop  the  indignant 
poet  proceeded,  in  company  with  a  friend  ;  got  hold  of 
Evans  ;  accused  him  of  having  insulted  a  young  lady  by 
putting  her  name  in  his  paper  ;  and,  when  the  publisher 
would  fain  have  shifted  the  responsibility  on  to  the  edi- 
tor, forthwith  denounced  him  as  a  rascal,  and  hit  him 
over  the  back  with  his  cane.  The  publisher,  however, 
was  quite  a  match  for  Goldsmith  ;  and  there  is  no  saying 
how  the  deadly  combat  might  have  ended,  had  not  a  lamp 
been  broken  overhead,  the  oil  of  which  drenched  botli 
the  warriors.  This  intervention  of  the  superior  gods  was 
just  as  successful  as  a  Homeric  cloud  ;  the  fray  ceased  ; 
Goldsmith  and  his  friend  withdrew  ;  and  ultimately  an 
action  for  assault  was  compromised  by  Goldsmith's  pay- 
ing fifty  pounds  to  a  charity.  Then  the  howl  of  the 
journals  arose.  Their  prerogative  had  been  assailed. 
''  Attacks  upon  private  character  were  the  most  liberal  ex- 
isting source  of  newspaper  income,"  Mr.  Forster  wrces  ; 
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and  so  the  pack  turned  witli  one  cry  on  tlie  unlucky  poet. 
Tliere  was  nothinLij  of  "  the  Monument "  about  poor 
(ioldsniith  ;  and  at  hist  he  was  worried  into  writing  a 
letter  of  defence  addressed  to  tlie  public.  "lie  has  in- 
deed done  it  very  well,"  said  Johnson  to  Boswcll,  "  but 
it  is  a  foolish  thiny^  well  done."  And  further  he  re- 
marked, "  Why,  sir.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  lie  has 
heat ;  he  may  have  vcen  beaten  Oeforc.  This,  sir,  is  u 
new  plume  to  him." 
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INCREASING    DIFFICULTIES. THE    END. 

The  pecuniary  success  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  did  but 
little  to  relieve  Goldsmith  from  those  financial  embarrass- 
ments whicli  were  now  weit^hing*  heavily  on  his  mind. 
And  now  he  liad  less  of  the  old  high  spirits  that  liad  en- 
abled liim  to  laugh  off  the  cares  of  debt.  Ilis  health  be- 
came disordered  ;  an  old  disease  renewed  its  attacks,  and 
was  grown  more  violent  because  of  his  long-continued 
sedentary  habits.  Indeed,  from  this  point  to  the  day  of 
his  death — not  a  long  interval,  either — we  find  little  but 
a  record  of  successive  endeavors,  some  of  them  wild  and 
hopeless  enough,  to  obtain  money  anyhow.  Of  course 
he  went  to  the  Club,  as  usual  ;  and  gave  dinner-parties  ; 
and  had  a  laugh  or  a  song  ready  for  the  occasion.  It  is 
possible,  also,  to  trace  a  certaii  growth  of  confidence  in 
himself,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  repeated  proofs  of  his 
genius  he  had  put  before  his  friends.  It  was  something 
more  than  mere  personal  intimacy  that  justified  the  re- 
buke he  administered  to  Reynolds,  when  the  latter 
painted  an  allegorical  picture  representing  the  triumph  of 
Beattie  and  Truth  over  Voltaire  and  Scepticism.  "  It 
very  ill  becomes  a  man  of  your  eminence  and  character, ' ' 
he  said,  "  to  debase  so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before 
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so  inejin  .1  writer  as  Dcattlo.  licuttic  and  liis  hook  will 
be  forjjrottun  in  ten  years,  while  Voltaire's  fame  will  last 
forever.  Take  care  it  does  not  perpc^tuate  this  picture, 
to  the  shame  of  such  a  man  as  you."  lie  was  aware, 
too,  of  the  position  he  had  won  for  liimself  in  Eni^lish 
Hterature.  He  knew  that  people  in  after-days  would  ask 
about  him  ;  and  it  was  with  no  sort  of  unwarrantable 
vaint:;lory  that  he  ij^ave  Percy  certain  materials  for  a  biog- 
raphy which  ho  wished  him  to  undertake.  Hence  the 
Percy  Memoir. 

He  was  onl}''  forty-five  when  he  made  this  recjuest  ; 
and  he  had  not  suffered  much  from  illness  durlui!^  his 
life  ;  so  that  there  was  apparently  no  grounds  for  iniaiijin- 
inii:  that  the  end  was  near.  But  at  this  time  Goldsmith 
began  to  suffer  severe  tits  of  depression  ;  and  he  grew 
irritable  and  capricious  of  temper — no  doubt  another  re- 
sult of  failing  health.  He  was  embroiled  in  disputes 
with  the  booksellers  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  seems  to 
have  been  much  hurt  because  Johnson,  who  had  been 
asked  to  step  in  as  arbiter,  decided  against  him.  He  was 
offended  with  Johnson  on  another  occasion  because  of  his 
sending  away  certain  dishes  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by 
Goldsmith,  as  a  liint  that  these  entertainments  were  too 
luxurious  for  one  in  Goldsmith's  position.  It  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  some  temporary  feeling  of  this  sort — per- 
haps to  some  expression  of  it  on  Goldsmith';,  part — that 
Johnson  spoke  of  Goldsmith's  "  malice"  towards  him. 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  suirgcstcd  that  Goldsmith  would  be  the 
bt'st  person  to  write  Johnson's  biography.  "  The  dog 
would  write  it  best,  to  be  sure,"  said  Johnson,  **  but  his 
particular  malice  towards  me,  and  general  disro^-ard  of 
truth,  would  make  the  book  useless  to  all  and  injurious 
to  my  character."     Of  course  it  is  always  impossible  lo 
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say  what  measure  of  jocular  exaggeration  there  may  not 
be  in  a  chance  phrase  such  a?  this  :  of  the  fact  that  tlierc 
was  no  serious  or  permanent  quarrel  between  the  two 
friends  we  liave  abundant  proof  in  BoswelFs  faithful 
pages. 

To  return  to  the  various  endeavors  made  by  Goldsmith 
and  his  friends  to  meet  the  difficulties  now  closing  in 
around  him,  we  tind,  first  of  all,  the  familiar  hack-work. 
For  two  volumes  of  a  Histotnj  of  Greece  he  liad  received 
from  (xriffin  £250.  Then  his  frieiuls  tried  to  get  him  a 
pension  from  the  Government  ;  but  this  was  definitely 
refused.  An  expedient  of  his  own  seemed  to  promise 
well  at  first,  lie  thought  of  bringing  out  a  l^opular 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  series  of  contribu- 
tions mostly  by  his  friends,  with  himself  as  editor  ;  and 
among  those  who  offered  to  assist  him  were  Johnson, 
Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Dr.  Burncy.  But  the  booksellers 
were  afraid.  The  project  would  involve  a  large  expense  ; 
and  they  liad  no  liigh  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  business 
habits.  Then  he  offered  to  alter  The  Good-natured 
Man  for  Garrick  ;  btit  Garrick  preferred  to  treat  with 
him  for  a  new  comedy,  and  generously  allowed  him  to 
draw  on  him  for  the  money  in  advarce.  This  last  help 
enabled  him  to  go  to  Barton  for  a  brief  holiday  ;  but  the 
relief  was  only  temporary.  On  his  return  to  London 
even  his  nearest  friends  began  to  observe  the  change  in 
liis  manner.  Li  the  old  days  Goldsmith  had  faced 
pecuniary  difficulties  with  a  light  heart  ;  but  now,  his 
health  broken,  and  every  avenue  of  escape  apparently 
closed,  he  was  giving  way  to  despair.  His  friend  Cia- 
dock,  coming  up  to  town,  found  Goldsmith  in  a  most  de- 
spondent condition  ;  and  also  hints  that  the  unhappy 
author  was  trying  to  conceal  the  true  s^'  *  to  of  affairs.     ' '  I 
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believe,"  says  Cradock,  "  he  died  miscraMe,  and  tliat  his 
friends  were  not  entirely  aware  of  his  distress.'' 

And  yet  it  was  durinu^  this  closiuij;  period  of  anxiety, 
despondency,  and  gloomy  forebodiiiu;  that  the  brilliant 
and  humorous  lines  of  Retaliation  were  written — that  last 
scintillation  of  the  bright  and  happy  genius  thut  was  soon 
to  be  extinguished  forever.  The  most  varied  accounts 
have  been  given  of  Jie  origin  of  this  jcu  iVcsprit ;  and 
even  Garrick's,  which  was  meant  to  supersede  and  correct 
all  others,  is  self-contradictory.  For  according  to  this 
version  of  the  storv,  which  was  found  amouij;  the  Garrick 
papers,  and  which  is  printed  in  Mr.  Cunningham's  edi- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  works,  the  whole  thing  arose  out 
of  Goldsmith  and  Garrick  resolvinu*  one  eveninix  at  the 
St.  James's  Coffee-IIouse  to  write  each  other's  epitaph. 
Garrick  s  well-known  couplet  was  instantly  produced  : 

"  Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
AVho  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll." 

Goldsmith,  according  to  Garrick,  either  would  not  or 
could  not  retort  at  the  moment  ;  "  but  went  to  work, 
and  some  weeks  after  produced  the  following  printed 
poem,  called  i?('^«/M//o»."  But  Garrick  hims.'if  goes  on 
to  say,  "  The  following  poems  in  manuscript  were  writte.i 
by  several  of  the  gentlemen  on  purpose  to  provoke  the 
Doctor  to  an  answer,  whi(^h  came  forth  at  last  with  great 
credit  to  liim  in  Retaliation.''^  The  most  probable  version 
of  the  story,  which  may  be  pieced  together  from  various 
sources,  is  that  at  tl  e  coffee-house  named  this  business  of 
writing  comic  epitaplis  was  started  some  evening  o'  other 
by  the  whole  company  ;  tbat  Goldsmith  and  TiHrrick 
pitted  themselves  against  jach  other  ;  that  thereafter 
Goldsmith  began  as  occasion  served  to  write  similar 
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squibs  about  liis  friends,  which  were  shown  about  as  they 
were  written  ;  that  thereupon  those  gentlemen,  not  to  be 
beliindhand,  composed  more  elaborate  pieces  in  proof  of 
tlieir  wit  ;  and  that,  finally,  Goldsmith  resolved  to  bind 
tliese  fugitive  lines  of  his  together  in  a  poem,  which  he 
left  untinislied,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Retalia- 
tion, was  published  after  his  death.  This  hypothetical 
account  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  of  the  poem  and  its  component  parts  do  not  fit 
together  well  ;  the  introduction  looks  like  an  after- 
thought, and  has  not  the  freedom  and  pungency  of  a 
piece  of  improvisation.  An  imaginary  dinner  is  de- 
scribed, the  guc.«ts  being  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Burke, 
Cumberland,  and  the  rest  of  them,  Goldsmith  last  of  all. 
More  wine  is  called  for,  until  the  whole  of  his  com- 
panions have  fallen  beneath  the  table  : 

"  Tlien,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead." 

This  is  a  somewhat  clumsy  excuse  for  introducing  a 
series  of  epitaplis  ;  but  the  epitaphs  amply  .atone  for  it. 
That  on  Garrick  is  especially  remarkable  as  a  bit  of  char- 
acter-sketching ;  its  shrewd  hints — all  in  perfect  courtesy 
and  good-humor — going  a  little  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
is  common  in  epitaphs  of  any  sort  : 

' '  Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  mc  who  can  ; 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man. 
As  an  actor,  confessed  without  rival  to  shine  : 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  : 
Yet,  wath  talents  like  tliese,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colors  he  spread. 
And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 
'Twas  only  that,  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting. 
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With  no  reason  on  earth  to  2:0  out  of  his  wav, 

lie  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day  : 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  linessin;^  and  trick  ; 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  liis  pack, 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  them  back 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  lie  swallowed  what  came  ; 

Aiiu.  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 

Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 

Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind  : 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  juid  Woodfalls  so  grave. 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  Avhile  you  got  and  you  gave  ! 

HoAV  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised, 

While  he  was  be-Rosciused,  and  you  were  bcpraised. 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  Hies, 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies  : 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will  ; 

Old  Shakespeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above." 

The  truth  is  that  Goldsmith,  though  he  was  ready  to  bless 
his  '■  honest  little  man"  when  he  received  from  him  sixty 
pounds  in  advance  for  a  comedy  not  begun,  never  took 
quite  so  kindly  to  Garrick  as  to  some  of  his  other 
friends.  There  is  no  pretence  of  discrimination  at  all, 
for  example,  in  tlie  lines  devoted  in  this  poem  to  Rey- 
nolds. xVll  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  Goldsmith's  Irish 
nature  appears  here  ;  he  will  admit  of  no  possible  rival  to 
this  especial  friend  of  his  : 

"  Plere  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  epitaph  on  Reynolds,  cnd« 

inii  with  the  unfinished  line 

"  By  flattery  unspoiled    .  *' 
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was  Goldsinitli's  last  piece  of  writing.     One  would  like 
to  believe  that,  in  any  case. 

(roldsniith  had  returned  to  liis  Kdgware  lodgings,  and 
had,  indeed,  formed  some  notion  of  selling  his  ehand)ers 
in  the  Temple,  and  living  in  the  country  for  at  lejist  ten 
months  in  the  year,  when  a  sudden  attack  of  his  old  dis- 
t)r»ler  drove  him  into  town  again  for  mi>dical  advice.  He 
wouhl  ap})ear  to  have  receiviMl  some  relief  ;  hut  a  nervous 
fever  followed  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  25111  AFarch, 
1774,  when  he  was  hut  forty-six  years  of  age,  he  took 
to  his  bed  for  tlu^  last  time.  At  first  he  refused  to  re- 
gard his  illness  as  serious,  and  insisted  on  dosing  him- 
self with  certain  fever-powders  from  which  h(>  had  re- 
ceived benefit  on  previous  occasions  ;  but  V^y  and  by  as 
ids  strength  gave  way  he  submitted  to  the  advice  of  the 
physicians  who  were  in  attendance  on  him.  D.iy  after 
day  passed,  his  weakness  visibly  increasing,  though, 
curiously  enough,  the  synii)toms  of  fever  were  gradually 
abating.  x\t  length  one  of  the  doctors,  remarking  to 
him  that  liis  pulse  was  in  greater  disorder  than  it  should 
be  from  the  degree  of  fever,  asked  him  if  his  mind  was 
at  ease.  "  No,  it  is  not,"  answered  Goldsmith  ;  and 
these  were  his  last  words.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
Monday,  April  4th,  convulsions  set  in  ;  these  continued 
for  rather  more  than  an  hour  ;  tlicn  the  troubled  brain 
and  the  sick  heart  found  rest  forever. 

When  the  news  w^as  carried  to  liis  friends,  Burke,  it  is 
said,  burst  into  tears,  and  Reynolds  put  aside  liis  work 
for  the  day.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  vis- 
ited bim  during  his  illness  ;  and  neither  Johnson,  nor 
Reynolds,  nor  Burke,  nor  Garrick  followed  his  body  to 
tbe  grave.  It  is  true,  a  public  funeral  was  talked  of  ; 
i.nd,   among  others,   Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Garrick  wero 
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to  have  carrifMl  tlic  psill  ;  hut  this  wus  ;ihaii<h)m'(l  ;  ami 
G<)l(ls!nit!i  was  privately  Imried  in  tlio  fj!;roun(i  of  tho 
Tcin[)hi  Churcli  oti  tlie  J)th  of  A])ril,  1774.  Straiiiiicly 
enoiiu'li,  too,  Johnson  seems  to  iiavo  omitted  all  mention 
of  Gohlsmith  from  his  hitters  to  liosweU.  It  was  not 
until  liosvvell  liad  written  to  him,  on  .luiu^  24th,  "  ^'ou 
Iiavo  said  nothinjjj  to  nn;  ahout  poor  (Joldsmith,"  that 
Jolmson,  writinuj  on  .Inly  4th,  answered  as  follows  : 
"Of  poor  (h'ar  ])r.  Goldsmith  thert;  is  little  to  he  told, 
more  th;m  tlie  papers  hav(;  made;  jMihlie.  lie  died  of  a 
fever,  made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  i)y  uneasiness  ,>f 
mind.  His  (hihts  hen;an  to  he  heavy,  and  all  his  re- 
sourecs  were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that 
ho  owed  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was  ever 
poet  so  trusted  hefore  ?" 

But  if  the  greatest  ^'rief  at  the  suchh'n  and  premature 
death  of  Goldsmith  would  seem  to  have  Ikm.mi  shown  at 
the  moment  hy  certain  wretched  creatures  who  were 
found  weepino'  on  the  stairs  leadiniL;'  to  Ids  cluunhers,  it 
must  not  he  supposed  that  his  fine  friends  either  for(»;ot 
him,  or  ceased  to  regard  his  memory  a  ith  a  jj^reat  i^en- 
tlencss  and  kindness.  Some  two  years  aft(T,  when  a 
monument  was  about  to  he  erected  to  Goldsmith  mi 
Westminster  Abbey,  Johnson  consente*'  to  write  "  the 
poor  dear  Doctor's  epitaph  ;"  and  so  xious  were  the 
members  of  that  famous  circle  in  whi'  Goldsmith  had 
figured,  that  a  just  tribute  should  be  paid  to  his  genius, 
that  they  even  ventured  to  send  a,  i-nnd-robin  to  the 
great  Cham  desiring  liim  to  amend  ]i's  tirst  draft.  Now, 
perhaps,  we  liave  less  interest  in  ,)  jhnson's  estimate  of 
Goldsmith's  genius — though  it  contains  the  i'amous 
Nullum  guod  tct'ujit  non  ornavit — than  in  the  jdirases 
whicli  tell   of  the  honor  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  diiad 
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poet  by  the  love  of  his  companions  and  the  faithfulness 
of  his  friends.  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  })recisc 
spot  where  Goldsmith  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church- 
yard is  unknown.  So  lived  and  so  died  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 
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In  the  foreofoin<>;  pag-cs  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  have 
been  given  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  liistory  of  his  life 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  them  here  collectively  and 
endeavor  to  sum  up  their  distinctive  qualities.  As  much 
as  could  be  said  within  the  limited  space  has,  it  is  hoped, 
been  said  about  their  genuine  and  tender  pathos,  that 
never  at  any  time  verges  on  the  affected  or  theatrical  ; 
about  their  quaint,  delicate,  delightful  humor  ;  about  that 
broader  humor  thit  is  not  afraid  to  provoke  the  whole- 
some laughter  of  mankind  by  dealing  with  common  and 
familiar  ways,  and  manners  and  men  ;  about  that  clioice- 
ness  of  diction,  that  lightness  and  grace  of  touch,  that 
lend  a  charm  even  to  Goldsmith's  ordinary  hack-work. 

Still  less  necessary,  perhaps,  is  it  to  review  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  Goldsmitli's  life,  and  to 
make  of  them  an  example,  a  Avarning,  or  an  accusation. 
That  has  too  often  been  done.  Ilis  name  has  been  used 
to  glorify  a  sham  Bohemianism — a  Bohemianism  that 
finds  it  easy  to  live  in  taverns,  but  does  not  find  it  easy, 
BO  far  as  one  sees,  to  write  poems  like  the  Descrkd  Vil- 
lage. His  experiences  as  an  author  have  been  brought 
forward  to  swell  the  cry  about  neglected  genius — that  is, 
by  writers  who  assume  their  genius  in  order  to  prove  the 
neglect.  The  misery  that  occasionally  befell  him  during 
his  wayward  career  has  been   made  the  basis  of  an  accu' 
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sation  afifcVmst  society,  the  English  constitution,  Cliris- 
tianity — Jlcavcn  knows  what.  It  is  time  to  have  done 
with  all  this  nonsense,  (ioldsmith  resorted  to  the  hack- 
work of  literature  when  every  thing  else  had  failed  liini  ; 
and  he  was  fairly  paid  for  it.  When  he  did  better  uork, 
when  he  "  struck  for  honest  fame,"  the  nation  gave  him 
all  the  honor  that  lie  could  have  desired.  With  an  as- 
sured reputation,  and  with  ample  means  of  subsistence, 
he  obtained  entrance  into  the  most  distinguished  society 
then  in  England — he  was  made  the  friend  of  England's 
greatest  in  the  arts  and  literature — and  could  have  con- 
fined himself  to  that  society  exclusively  if  he  had  chosen. 
His  temperament,  no  donor,  exposed  him  to  sullering  ; 
and  the  exquisite  Sensitiveness  of  a  man  of  genius  may 
demand  our  sympathy  ;  but  in  far  greater  measure  is  our 
sympathy  demanded  for  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  who,  from  illness  or  nervous  excitability,  suffer 
from  quite  as  keen  a  sensitiveness  .vithv)ut  the  consolation 
cf  the  fame  that  genius  brings. 

In  plain  truth,  Goldsmith  himself  would  liave  been  the 
last  to  put  forward  pleas  humiliating  alike  to  himself  and 
to  his  callino;.  Instead  of  beseeching  the  State  to  look 
after  authors  ;  instead  of  imploring  society  to  grant 
them  "  recoixnition  ;"  instead  of  savino-  of  liimself  "  he 
wrote,  and  paid  the  penalty  ;"  lie  would  frankly  have 
admitted  that  he  chose  to  live  his  life  his  own  way,  and 
therefore  paid  the  penalty.  This  is  not  Avritten  with  any 
desire  of  upbraiding  Goldsmith,  lie  did  choose  to  live 
his  own  life  his  own  way,  and  we  now  have  tlie  splendid 
and  beautiful  results  of  his  work  ;  and  the  world — look- 
ing at  these  with  a  constant  admiration,  and  witli  a  great 
and  lenient  love  for  their  author — is  not  anxious  to  know 
what  he  did  with  his  guineas,  or  whether  the  milkman 
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was  ever  paid.  "  Ho  had  raised  money  and  squandered 
it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense. 
But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered  :  he  was  a 
VERY  great  man."  TIlis  is  Johnson's  wise  sumniina 
up  ;  and  with  it  we  may  here  take  leave  of  gentle  Goid- 
oinith. 
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PlIEFATORY   NOTE. 


As  a  hloofrapliicul  study,  tliis  little  volume  differs  in  ono 
important  respect  from  its  predecessors  in  this  series.  Ex- 
pansion, instead  of  comp'  ossion,  lias  had  to  h'-  my  iiicthoii 
in  treatinof  the  existing  lives  of  Grav.  Of  these  none  have 
hitherto  been  published  except  in  connexion  with  some 
|)art  of  his  works,  and  none  has  attempted  to  go  at  all 
into  detail.  Mil  ford's,  which  is  the  fullest,  would  occupy, 
in  its  purely  biographical  section,  not  mere  than  thirty  of 
these  pag'es. 

The  materials  I  have  used  arc  chietly  taken  fr<)m  the 
followin2:  sources : 

I.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Gray,  edited  by  M;  on  in 
1774.  This  work  consists  of  a  very  mea^-rc  thread  of 
biog-rnphy  connecting  a  collection  of  letters,  which  would 
be  more  valuable,  if  Mason  had  not  tampered  with  them, 
altering,  omitting,  and  re-dating  at  liis  own  free  will. 

IT.  Mitford's  L[fe  of  Thomas  d'ay,  prefixed  to  the 
1814  edition  of  the  Poems.  This  is  very  valuable  so  far 
as  it  goes.  The  Rev.  John  Mitfovd  was  a  young  clergy- 
man, who  was  born  ten  years  aftc  the  death  of  Grav,  and 
who  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  collect  from  such 
survivors  as  remembered  Gray  all  the  documents  and  an- 
ecdotes that  ho  could  secure.  This  is  the  life  which  was 
altered  and  enlarged,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Eton  Gray,  in 
1845. 
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Iir.  Mitfoid's  edition  of  tlie  Works  of  Gray,  published 
in  4  vols.,  in  18:30.  This  contained  the  genuine  text  of 
most  of  the  letters  printed  by  Mason,  and  a  large  number 
wliieh  now  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,  addressed  to 
Wharton,  Chute,  Nichols,  and  others. 

IV.  Correspondence  and  Reminiscences  of  tite  liev.  Nor- 
ton Nichols,  c'lited  by  Mitford,  in  1843. 

V.  The  Currespondoice  of  Gray  and  Mason,  to  whicli 
arc  added  other  letters,  not  before  printed,  an  exceedingly 
valuable  collection,  not  v.idely  enough  known,  which  was 
published  by  Mitford  in  1853. 

VI.  The  Works  of  Grav,  as  edited  in  2  vols,  bv  Mathias, 
in  1814;  this  is  the  only  publication  in  which  the  Pem- 
broke MSS.  have  hitherto  been  made  use  of. 

VII.  Souvenirs  de  C.  V,  de  Bonstcttcn,  1832. 

VIII.  The  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole. 

IX.  Gray's  and  Stonehewer's  MSS.,  as  preserved  in 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

X.  MS.  Notes  and  Letters  by  Gray,  Cole,  and  others,  in 
the  British  Museum. 

By  far  tho  best  account  of  Gray,  not  written  by  a  per- 
sonal friend,  is  the  brief  summary  of  his  character  and 
genius  contributed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  "  The  Eng- 
lish Poets." 

No  really  good  or  tolerably  full  edition  of  Gray's  Works 
is  in  existence.  Neither  his  Encclish  nor  his  Latin  Poems 
have  been  edited  in  any  collection  which  is  even  approxi- 
mately complete;  and  his  Letters,  although  they  are  bet- 
ter given  by  Mitford  than  by  Mason,  arc  very  far, from 
being  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  many  of  them  tlie 
date  is  wrongly  printed ;  and  some,  which  bear  no  date, 
are  found,  by  internal  evidence,  to  be  incorrectly  attributed 
by  Mitford.     No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  collect 
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Gray's  writini^s  into  one  siiiLjIo  publicati<in.  I  am  sorrv 
to  sav  that  all  mv  efforts  to  obtain  a  siuflit  of  (Irav's 
unpublished  letter*  and  facetious  poems,  many  of  which 
were  sold  at  Sotheby  A:  AVilkinson's  on  the  4th  of  Auujust, 
1854,  liavo  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examination 
of  the  I'embrokc  MSS.  has  supplied  me  with  a  «'onsider- 
able  amount  of  very  exact  and  important  bioi^raphical  in- 
formation which  has  never  seen  the  lii^lit  until  now. 

I  have  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  tln'  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  Collei^e,  Cambridge,  who  per- 
mitted me  to  examine  these  invaluable  MSS. ;  to  Mr.  11. 
A.  Neil,  of  Pembroke,  and  Mr.  J.  \V.  Clark,  of  Tritiity, 
whose  kindness  in  examinini^  archives,  and  copyini^  docu- 
ments for  me,  has  been  <^rcat ;  to  Mr.  li.  T.  Turner,  who 
has  placed  his  Gray  MSS.  at  my  disposal ;  to  I'rofessor 
Sidney  Colvin  and  Mr.  IJasil  Champneys,  who  have  i^iven 
me  the  benefit  of  their  advice  on  those  points  of  art  and 
arcliitecture  which  are  essential  to  a  study  of  (Jrav;  and 
to  Mr.  Edward  Scott  and  Mr.  Uichard  Garnett,  i()V  valu- 
able assistance  in  the  Library  of  the  Pritisli  Museum.  Fur 
much  help  in  formino-  an  idea  of  the  world  in  which  (iray 
moved,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Christopher  Wordsworth's 
books  on  Cambridge  in  the  eiL^htcenth  century. 
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CHILDHOOD    AND    EARLY    COLLEUE    LIFE. 

Thomas  Gray  was  born  at  liis  fatluM's  house  in  Cornhill, 
on  tli(!  2Gtli  of  Doccinber,  17 J  (3.  Of  liis  ancestry  notliini]; 
is  kiKJwn.  Late  in  life,  when  he  was  a  famous  poet,  Daron 
(jlrav  of  Gray  in  Forfarsliiro  chiimed  him  as  a  relation,  but 
witli  cliaraeteristic  serenitv  lie  put  the  suLrirestion  from 
him.  "I  know  no  pretence,"  he  said  to  lieattic,  "that  I 
liave  to  the  lionour  Lord  Gray  is  pleased  to  do  nu;;  but 
if  his  hardship  chooses  to  own  me,  it  certainly  is  not  my 
business  to  deny  it."  The  only  proof  of  his  comiexi«»n 
with  this  ancient  family  is  that  he  possessed  a  bloodstone 
seal,  which  had  belonged  to  Ids  father,  engraved  with  Lord 
Gray's  arms,  gules  n  lion  rampant,  within  a  bordiwe  en- 
grailed argent.  These  have  been  acce[)ted  at  Pembroke 
College  as  the  poet's  arms,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  may 
say  tliat  he  sprang  on  both  sides  from  the  lower-middle 
cla:ises.  His  paternal  grandfather  liad  been  a  successful 
merchant,  and  died  leaving  Philip,  apparently  his  only 
son,  a  fortune  of  10,000/.  Through  various  vicissitudes 
this  money  passed,  at  length  almost  reaching  the  poet's 
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liaiuls  in  no  very  imicli  (liininislied  (juantity,  for  IMiilip 
(irav  sct-'ins  to  liavc  been  as  clover  in  l)usiiiess  as  he  was 
cxtrava|j;;iiit.  JI«!  was  born  in  1070.  Towards  his  tliir- 
tietli  vear  lie  married  Miss  Dorothv  Antrobus,  a  JJuckiiii;- 
liainshire  ladv,  about  twentv  vears  of  aije,  wlio,  with  her 
sister  Mary,  a  yoiiiii;-  woman  three  years  her  senior,  krpt 
a  milliner's  shop  in  the  City.  They  belonj^cd,  however,  to 
a  [;;enteL'l  family,  for  the  remainini;  sister,  Anna,  was  the 
wife  of  a  pr<  sperous  country  lawyer,  Mr.  Jonathan  Rosters, 
and  the  two  brothers,  Robert  and  John  Antrobus,  were 
fellows  of  Cambridije  colleges,  and  afterwards  tutors  at 
Eton.  These  five  persons  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
subsequent  life  of  the  poet,  whereas  he  never  mentions 
nnv  of  the  Gravs.  His  father  had  certainlv  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Olitle,  a  woman  of  violent  temper,  who  married  a 
C'cntleman  of  Norfolk,  and  was  well  out  of  the  wav  till 
after  tlic  death  of  Gray's  mother,  when  slic  bei^an  to 
liauni  him,  and  only  died  two  or  three  months  before  he 
did.  She  seems  to  have  resembled  Philip  Gray  in  char- 
acter, for  the  poet,  always  singularly  respectful  and  loyal 
to  his  other  elderly  relations,  calls  her  "  the  spawn  of 
Cerberus  upon  the  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

Dorothv  Gray  was  unfortunate  in  her  married  life;  her 
husbjmd  was  violent,  jealous,  and  probably  mad.  Of  her 
twelve  children,  Thomas  was  the  onlv  one  whom  she 
reared,  but  Mason  is  doubtless  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
eleven  who  died  were  all  suffocated  by  infantile  convul- 
sions. Mrs.  Gray  speaks  in  her  "case"  of  the  expense 
of  providing  "all  manner  of  apparel  for  her  children." 
Thomas,  however,  certainly  would  have  died  as  an  infant, 
but  that  his  mother,  finding  him  in  a  fit,  opened  a  vein 
with  lier  scissors,  by  that  means  relieving  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  brain.     His  father  neglected  liim,  and 
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lie  was  brouufht  up  by  his  mother  and  his  aunt  M.iry.  llo 
also  mentions  with  toudiinLj  alTection,  in  speakiii::;  of  tiie 
death  of  a  Mis.  IJonfoy  in  17«i;{,  that  "she  tauj;ht  me  to 
pr'iy."  Home  life  at  Cornhill  was  rendered  iiiiseralile  by 
the  cruellies  uf  the  father,  and  it  seems  that  the  boy's 
uncle,  llobert  Antndjiis,  took  him  away  to  his  own  house 
at  IJurnham,  in  llucks.  This  ixcntieman  was  a  fellow  of 
I'eterhoiise,  as  his  youiiiicr  brother  Thomas  was  of  Kiiiijj's 
Co] leL:;e,  ( 'am bridge.  With  Uobert  the  boy  studied  botany, 
and  becMiie  learned,  accordini;;  to  Horace  \Va!pt»Ie,  in  the 
virtues  of  herbs  and  simples.  Unfortunately,  this  uncle 
died  on  Januarv  23,  1720,  at  the  ai^e  of  liftv  ;  there  still 
exists  a  copv  of  Wal/er's  Poemn  in  which  (jlrav  has  writ- 
ten  Iris  own  name,  with  this  date;  perhaps  it  was  an  heir- 
loou    of  his  uncle. 

In  one  of  Philip  Grav's  fits  of  extravaijance  be  sccins  to 
have  had  a  full-length  of  his  son  painted,  about  this  time, 
by  the  fashionable  portrait-painter  of  the  day,  Jonathan 
liichardson  the  elder.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  at  Cambridu'e.  The  head  is  o-ood  in 
colour  and  modelliui*; ,  a  broad,  pale  brow,  sharp  nose  and 
chin,  large  eyes,  and  a  pert  ex[)ression  give  a  lively  idea 
of  the  precocious  a?ul  not  verv  healthv  vonng  gentleman 
of  thirteen.  Ho  is  dressed  in  a  blue  satin  coat,  lined  with 
pale  shot  silk,  and  crosses  his  stockinged  legs  so  as  to  dis- 
play da[)per  slippers  of  russet  leather.  ]Iis  father,  how- 
ever, absolutely  refused  to  educate  him,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Et(»n,  about  1727,  •.:::der  the  auspices  of  his  uncles, 
and  at  the  expense  of  his  mother.  ()n  the  2Gth  of  April 
of  the  same  year,  a  smart  child  of  ten,  with  the  airs  of  a 
little  dancing-master,  a  child  who  was  son  of  a  prime-min- 
ister, and  had  kissed  the  King's  hand,  entered  the  same 
school;  and  some  intellectual  impulse  brought  them  to- 
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gctlicr  tlircctly  in  a  fric'n(lslii|>  that  was  to  last,  with  a 
sliort  interval,  until  tlio  death  of  one  uf  them  more  tlian 
forty  years  afterwards. 

It  is  not  certain  tliat  Jloraco  Walpolo  at  once  adopted 
that  attitude  of  frivoh)Us  worsliip  wliieh  he  preserved  to- 
wards Grav  in  later  life.  He  was  a  brilliant  little  soeial 
meteor  at  Kton,  and  Gray  was  probahly  attracted  first  to 
him.  Yet  it  was  characteristic  of  the  poet  throut^hout 
life  that  ho  liad  always  to  bo  sourjht,  and  even  at  Kton 
his  talents  may  liave  attracted  AValpole's  notice.  At  all 
events,  they  became  fast  friends,  and  fostered  in  one  an- 
other hitellectual  pretensions  of  an  alarmini;^  nature.  Jjoth 
were  oppidans  and  not  colleo-ers,  and  therefore  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  trace  them  minutely  at  Kton.  ])ut  wc  know  that 
they  "never  made  an  expedition  aij;ainst  bargemen,  or  won 
a  match  at  cricket,"  for  this  Walpole  confesses;  but  they 
wandered  throui!;li  the  plavinu:-fields  at  Kton  tcndiiiir  a 
visionary  flock,  and  "sii^hinijj  out  some  pastoral  name  to 
the  echo  of  the  cascade  under  the  bridt>;e"  which  spans 
Chalvey  Brook.  An  avenue  of  limes  amono-st  the  elms 
is  still  named  the  "  Poet's  Walk,"  and  is  connected  by  tra- 
dition with  Gray.  They  were  a  pair  of  weakly  little  boys, 
and  in  these  davs  of  brisk  athletic  tralninij  would  hardlv 
be  allowed  to  exist.  Another  amiable  and  u'entle  bov,  still 
more  ailinj^  than  themselves,  was  early  drawn  to  them  by 
sympathy  :  this  was  Richard  West,  a  few  months  youno-cr 
than  Gray  and  older  than  Walpole,  a  son  of  the  Richard 
West  who  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  when  he 
was  only  thirty-five,  and  who  then  immediately  died  ;  his 
mother's  father,  dead  before  young  Richard's  birth,  had 
been  the  famous  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet.  A  fourth  friend 
was  Thomas  Ashton,  who  soon  slips  out  of  our  history, 
but  who  survived  until  1775. 
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These  four  boys  formed  a  "<iiiadrupic  alliance"  «tf  the 
warmest  friendship.  West  seemeil  the  i^enius  ann>ni;st 
them;  ho  was  a  nervous  and  precocious  lad,  who  ma<le 
verses  in  his  sleep,  cultivated  wA  only  a  public  Latin 
muse,  but  also  a  private  Knglish  one,  and  dazzled  his  com- 
panions by  the  ease  and  fluency  of  his  pen.  His  poetical 
remains — to  which  we  shall  presently  return,  since  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  Gray's 
ijenius — arc  of  sufilcient  merit  to  permit  us  to  believe  that 
had  he  lived  he  mi<;ht  have  achieved  a  re[)utation  amoni;st 
the  minor  poets  of  his  age.  Neither  Shenstonc  nor  Jjoat- 
tic  had  written  anything  so  considerable  wlien  they  reach- 
ed the  age  at  which  West  died.  His  character  was  ex- 
tremely  winning,  and  in  his  correspondence  with  (iray,  as 
far  as  it  lias  been  preserved,  we  tind  him  at  first  the  more 
serious  and  the  more  affectionate  friend.  Dut  the  symp- 
toms of  his  illness,  which  seem  to  have  closely  resembled 
those  of  Keats,  destroyed  the  superficial  sweetness  of  his 
nature,  and  towards  the  end  we  find  (irav  the  more  sober 
and  the  more  manly  of  the  two. 

Besides  the  inner  circle  of  Walpole,  West,  and  Ashton, 
there  was  an  outer  ring  of  Eton  friends,  whose  names 
have  been  preserved  in  connexion  with  Gray's.  Amongst 
these  was  George  Montagu,  grandnephcw  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Halifax ;  Stonehcwer,  a  very  firm  and  loyal  friend, 
with  whom  Gray's  intimacy  deepened  to  the  end  of  his 
life ;  Clarke,  afterwards  a  fashionable  physician  at  Epsom  ; 
and  Jacob  Bryant,  the  antiquary,  whose  place  in  class  was 
next  to  Grav's  through  one  term.  With  these  he  doubt- 
less  shared  those  delights  of  swimming,  birds'-nesting, 
hoops,  and  trap-ball  which  he  has  described,  in  ornate 
eighteenth-century  fashion,  in  the  famous  stanza  of  his 
Eton  Ode : 
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"  Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race. 
Disporting  on  thy  margcnt  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delights  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave ; 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  ? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  living  ball  ?" 

But  wc  have  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  lie  was  much 
more  amply  occupied  in  helping  "grateful  Science''  to 
adore  "  her  Henry's  holy  shade."  Learning  was  still  pre- 
ferred to  athletics  at  our  public  schools,  and  Gray  was 
naturrlly  drawn  by  temperament  to  study.  It  has  always 
been  understood  that  he  versified  at  Eton,  but  the  earliest 
lines  of  his  which  have  hitherto  been  known  arc  as  late  as 
1736,  when  he  had  been  nearly  two  years  at  Cambridge. 
I  have,  liowever,  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  among  the 
MSS.  in  Pembroke  College  a  "  play-exercise  at  Eton,"  in 
the  poet's  handwriting,  which  has  never  been  printed,  and 
which  is  valuable  as  showing  ns  the  early  ripeness  of  his 
scholarship.  It  is  a  theme,  in  seventy -three  hexameter 
verses,  commencing  with  the  line — 

"Pendet  Homo  incertus  gemini  ad  conGnia  mundi." 

The  normal  mood  of  man  is  described  as  one  of  hesi- 
tation between  the  thinjjs  of  Heaven  and  the  thino;s  of 
Earth  ;  he  assumes  that  all  nature  is  made  for  his  enjoy- 
ment, but  soon  experience  steps  in  and  proves  to  hmi  the 
contrary ;  he  endeavours  to  fathom  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  their  scheme  evades  him,  and  he  learns  that  his  effort 
is  a  futile  one.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
and  yet  how  narrow  a  theme !     Man  yearns  forever  after 
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superhuman  power  and  accomplishment,  only  to  discover 
the  narrow  scope  of  his  possibilities,  and  he  has  at  last  to 
curb  liis  ambition,  and  be  contented  with  what  God  and 
nature  have  ordained.  The  thoughts  aro  beyond  a  boy, 
though  borrowed  in  the  main  from  Uoracc  and  Tope; 
while  the  verse  is  still  more  remarkable,  being  singularlv 
pure  and  sonorous,  though  studded,  in  boyish  fashion, 
with  numerous  tags  from  Virgil.  What  is  really  notice- 
able about  this  early  effusion  is  the  curious  way  in  which 
it  prefigures  its  author's  niaturer  moral  and  elegiac  man- 
ner ;  we  SCO  the  writer's  bias  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
will  approach  ethical  questions,  and  we  detect  in  this  little 
"  play-exercise  "  a  shadow  of  the  stately  didactic  reverie 
of  the  Odes.  As  this  poem  has  never  been  described,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  of  the  verses : 

•'  Plurimus  (hlc  error,  demcnsque  libido  lacessit) 
In  superos  coelumque  ru!^,  sedesque  relinquit, 
Quas  natura  dedit  proprias,  jussitque  tueri. 
Ilumani  sortem  generis  pars  altera  luget, 
Invidet  armento,  et  campi  sibi  vindicat  hcrbam. 
0  quis  me  in  pecoris  felicia  transferet  arva, 
In  loca  pastorum  deserta,  atque  otia  dia  ? 
Cur  milii  non  Lyncisne  oculi,  vel  4/Jora  canum  vis 
Additur,  aut  gressus  cursu  glomerare  potestas  ? 
Aspiee  ubi,  teneres  dum  texit  aranea  casses, 
Funditur  in  telam,  et  late  per  stamina  vivit ! 
Quid  mill!  non  tactus  eadem  exquisita  facultaa 
Taurorurave  tori  solidl,  pennaeve  volucrum." 

In  the  face  of  such  lines  as  these,  and  bearing  in  mind 
Walpolo's  assertion  that  "  Gray  never  was  a  boy,"  we  may 
form  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  the  shy  and  studious  lad, 
already  a  scholar  and  a  moralist,  moving  somewhat  grave- 
ly and  precociously  through  the  classes  of  that  venerable 
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colleiijo  whicli  lias  since  adoptod  him  as  licr  typical  cliild, 
and  wliicli  now  presents  to  cacli  cmcrixini^  j)npil  a  liand- 
somo  selection  from  the  works  of  the  Etonian  inir  excel- 
lence, Thomas  (irav. 

In  17;{4  tlie  (juath'uple  alliance  broke  up.  (iray,  and 
probably  Ashton,  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  whore  the  for- 
mer was  for  a  short  time  a  pensioner  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
but  went  over,  on  the  IJd  of  .Inly,  as  a  fellow-commoner,  to 
his  uncle  Antrobus's  collenjc,  reterhousc.'  Walpolo  went 
up  to  London  for  the  winter,  and  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  Kinti^'s  College,  (Jambridijje,  until  March,  1785. 
West,  meanwhile,  had  been  isolated  from  his  friends  by 
beiniv  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Christ  (/hurch 
much  .'lixainst  his  will.  For  a  vear  the  younf;  underjrrad- 
nates  arc  absolutely  lost  to  sijjfht.  If  they  wrote  to  one 
another,  their  letters  arc  missing,  and  the  correspondence 
ot  Walpole  and  of  Gray  with  West  begins  in  Novem- 
ber, 1735. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  a  very  striking  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  Gray  family,  an  incident  that  was 
perfectly  unknown  until,  in  1807,  a  friend  of  llaslewood's 
happened  to  discover,  in  a  volume  of  MS.  law-cases,  a  case 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray  to  the  eminent  civilian, 
John  Audley,  in  February.  1735.  In  this  extraordinary 
document  the  poet's  mother  states  that  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  of  her  married  life,  she 


'  Tlic  Muster  of  Peterhouso  has  kiiiilly  copied  for  me,  fioin  the 
register  of  admissions  at  that  college,  this  entry,  hitherto  iiieditcd  : 
"Jul:  3""-  1734.  Thomas  Gray  Middlcsexiensis  in  scholi  pubHcA 
Etoncnsi  institutus,  annosqiic  natus  18  (pctcnte  Tutore  suo)  Clusetur 
admisiis  ad  Mensam  Pcnsionariorum  sub  Tutore  et  Fidejussore  M'**- 
Birkett,  sed  ca  lege  ut  brevi  so  sistat  in  collegio  et  examinatoribus 
se  probet." 
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has  received  no  support  from  her  husband,  hut  has  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  receipts  of  the  shop  kept  by  her- 
self and  her  sister ;  moreover  "  almost  providinj;;  every- 
thing; for  lier  son  whilst  at  Eton  school,  and  now  he  is 
at  I'eter-I louse  in  Cambridt^e." 

"NotwitliHtiuidin;;  which,  almost  <>ver  sinci;  he  (her  liuslmiid)  hatli 
luH'U  married,  he  hatli  used  Iicr  in  tlie  most  inhuman  manner,  by 
heatin;;,  Kiekinj;,  piniehing,  and  with  the  moHt  vile  and  abusivt!  hm- 
f^niaf^e,  that  she  hath  l)een  in  the  utmost  fear  and  danj^cr  of  her  life, 
and  hath  been  oblij^ed  this  hist  year  to  quit  !ior  bed,  and  lie  with  her 
sister.  This  she  was  resolved,  if  i)ossiI)le,  to  bear;  not  to  leave  her 
shop  of  trade  for  the;  sake  of  her  son,  to  l)e  al>Ie  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  him  at  tiie  University,  since  his  father  won't." 

Mrs.  Gray  goes  on  to  state  that  her  Imsband  has  an  in- 
sane jealousy  of  all  the  world,  and  even  of  her  brother, 
Thomas  Antrobus,  and  that  ho  constantly  threatens  "to 
ruin  himself  to  undo  licr  and  his  only  son,"  havint;  now 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  Mary  Antrobus  notice  to  (juit  the 
shop  in  Comb  ill  at  Midsummer  next.  !f  lie  carries  out 
this  threat,  Mrs.  Gray  says  that  she  must  go  with  her 
sister,  to  help  her  "  in  the  said  trade,  for  her  own  and 
her  sonV  support."  She  asks  legal  counsel  which  way 
will  be  best  "  for  her  to  conduct  herself  in  this  unhappy 
circumstance."  Mr.  Audley  writes  sympathetically  from 
Doctors  Commons,  but  civilly  and  kindly  tells  her  that 
she  can  find  no  protection  in  the  English  law. 

This  strange  and  tantalising  document,  the  genuineness 
of  which  has  never  been  disputed,  is  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties to  a  biographer.  The  known  wealth  and  occa- 
sional extravagances  of  Philip  Gray  make  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  he  should  be  so  rapacious  of  his  wife's  little 
earnings,  and  at  the  same  time  so  barbarous  in  his  neglect 
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of  lior  and  of  liis  son.  That  tlicro  la  not  one  word  or  hint 
of  faniilv  trouhU'H  in  (Jray'H  <'oj)ionH  correspondence  is 
what  wo  niii;Iit  expect  from  ho  proutl  and  reticent  a  nat- 
nre.  r>ut  the  gossipy  WalpoK;  nnist  hav<;  known  all  this, 
and  Mason  neecl  not  have  l)eeti  so  excessively  discreet, 
when  all  eoncernc(l  liad  lonii;  been  dead.  Perhaps  Mrs, 
(Jrav  exaii'i:;e rated  a  little,  and  perh.'ips  also  tlu»  vileness 
of  her  husband's  behaviour  in  iVMa  n)a(U>  her  for^'et  that 
in  earlier  years  thev  liad  lived  on  ij^entler  terms.  At  all 
events,  the  money -scrivener  is  shown  to  have  been  miserly, 
violent,  and,  as  1  have  before  conjectured,  probably  half- 
insan(\  The  intcrcstins:;  poitit  in  the  whole  story  is  Mrs. 
(iray's  self-sacritice  for  her  son,  a  devotion  which  he  in 
his  turn  repaid  with  passionate  attachment,  and  remem- 
bercil  with  tender  ellusion  to  the  day  of  his  death,  lie 
inherited  from  his  mother  his  power  of  endurance,  his 
quiet  rectitude,  his  capacity  for  suffering  in  silence,  and 
the  sinijular  tenacity  of  his  affections. 

(Jray,  Ashton,  and  Horace  Walpole  were  at  Cambridge 
together  as  undergraduates  from  the  spring  of  17;{.5  until 
the  winter  of  1788.  They  associated  very  much  with  one 
another,  and  Walpole  shone  rather  less,  it  would  ap[)ear, 
than  at  any  other  jiart  of  his  life.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Walpole  to  West,  dated  November  0, 1  T^S, 
is  particularly  valuable : 

"  Tyilous  rose  and  set  nt  Eton.  Ho  is  only  known  heix)  to  be  a 
scholar  of  Kins^'s.  Orosinados  and  Almanzor  are  just  the  same ; 
that  is,  I  am  almost  the  only  person  they  arc  aequainteii  with, 
and  conse(|nently  the  only  oerson  ac(niainted  with  their  excellences. 
Plato  improves  every  day ;  so  does  my  friendship  with  him.  These 
three  divide  my  whole  time,  though  I  believe  you  will  guess  there  is 
no  quadruple  alliance ;  that  is  a  happiness  which  I  only  enjoyed  when 
you  was  at  Etoi..' 
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'I'lic  iiickn.'unn  wliicli  ^ivc*  \is  IcMst  didiciilty  lien;  in 
tliat  ill  wliich  \sr.  .'ire  iii<»st,  intf-rcstcfl.  OiwjsniadcH  was 
AW'st's  name  for  <irav,  lu't-aiisc  ji(>  wan  such  a  cliillv 
mortal,  and  worslii|»|»Ml  the  sun.  Wrst  liimsclf  was  known 
as  Kavoiiins.  Tydrns  is  very  (-Icarly  Walpolc-  liinnclf, 
and  Aliiian/or  is  proNaMy  Asliton.  I  would  liazard  tlu3 
conjcctnrc  that  Plato  is  Henry  < 'ovcntry,  a  youni^  man 
tlicii  inakiiiLj  somc!  stir  in  tlie  Knivcrsity  with  (crtain 
scini-rcliLlioMs  Dlti/of/nrs.  He,  was  a  friend  of  Ashton's, 
and  produced  <tn  Horace  W'alpole  a  very  staitliriLj  im- 
pression, caiisiiiij;  in  that  v(>latil(^  ("n.-ature  for  tho  first  and 
only  tiiiK!  an  nectiss  of  fcirveiit  piotv,  diirini^  which  llomco 
actually  went  to  road  tin;  IJiblu  to  tin;  prisctners  in  the 
(Castle  i^aol.  Very  soon  this  woro  ofT,  and  ('oventry  him- 
self Ix'caino  ;i  free-thinker,  but  Ashton  remained  serious, 
and  takini:^  orders  very  t;arly,  dropped  out  of  the  eircio  of 
friends.  In  all  this  the  name  of  (tray  is  not  mentioned, 
hut  one  is  justified  in  believini;  that  he  did  not  join  tlio 
rcadini^-parties  at  the  ('astle. 

Early  in  17;{0  the  three  ('amoridf^e  underj^raduates  ap- 
peared in  print  siniidtaneously  and  for  the  first  time  in  a 
folio  collection  of  Lalin  J/f/mencals  on  the  marriai^^c;  of 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  tlicsc  effusions,  (iray's 
copy  of  licxaineters  is  by  far  the  best,  and  was  so  recoi^- 
nizcd  from  the  first.  Mason  lias  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  curious  apology  for  this  poem,  and  says  that  Oray 
"  ou2;ht  to  have  been  above  prostitutint^  his  powers"  in 
"  adulatory  verses  of  tliis  kind."  But  if  he  liad  f,danced 
throun;h  the  lines  again,  of  which  he  must  have  been 
speaking  from  memory,  Mason  would  have  seen  that  they 
contain  no  more  fulsome  compliments  than  were  abso- 
lutely needful  on  the  occasion.  The  young  poet  is  not 
thinking  at  all  about  their  royal  highnesses,  but  a  great 
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deal  about  his  own  fine  language,  and  is  very  innocent 
of  anything  like  adulation.  The  verses  themselves  do 
not  show  much  progress;  there  is  a  fine  passage  at  the 
end,  but  it  is  almost  a  cento  from  Ovid.  One  line,  mel- 
ancholy to  relate,  does  not  scan.  In  every  way  superior 
to  the  Hymeneal  is  Luna  HahitahiliSy  a  poem  in  nearly 
one  hundred  verses,  written  by  desire  of  the  College  in 
1737,  and  printed  in  the  Masoe  Etonenses.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  any  stress  on  these  official  productions,  mere 
exercises  on  a  given  text.  At  Pembroke,  both  in  the 
library  of  the  College,  and  in  the  Stonehcwer  MSS.  at 
the  Master's  lodge,  I  have  examined  a  number  of  similar 
pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  copied  in  a  round,  youthful 
handwriting,  and  signed  "Gray."  Among  them  a  copy 
of  elegiacs,  on  the  5th  of  November,  struck  me  as  particu- 
larly clever,  and  it  might  be  well,  as  the  body  of  Gray's 
works  is  so  small,  and  his  Latin  verse  so  admirable,  to 
include  several  of  these  in  a  complete  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings.    They  do  not,  however,  greatly  concern  us  here. 

As  early  as  May,  1736,  it  is  curious  to  find  the  dulncss 
of  Cambridge  already  lying  with  a  leaden  weight  on  the 
nerves  and  energies  of  Gray,  a  youth  scarcely  in  his  twen- 
tieth year.  In  his  letters  to  West  he  strikes  exactly  the 
same  note  that  he  harped  upon  ten  years  later  to  Whar- 
ton, twenty  years  later  to  Mason,  thirty  years  later  to 
Norton  Nichols,  and  in  his  last  months,  with  more  shrill 
insistence  than  ever,  to  Bonstetten.  The  cloud  sank  early 
upon  his  spirits.  He  writes  to  West :  "  When  we  meet 
it  will  be  my  greatest  of  pleasures  to  know  what  you  do, 
what  you  read,  and  how  you  spend  your  time,  and  to  tell 
you  what  I  do  not  read,  and  how  I  do  not,  &c.,  for  almost 
all  the  employment  of  my  hours  may  be  best  explained  by 
negatives ;  take  my  word  and  experience  upon  it,  doing 
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nothing  is  a  most  amusing  business ;  and  yet  neither  some- 
thiuff  nor  nothiinj  f/ives  me  mnj  pleasure.  When  you  haye 
seen  one  of  my  days,  you  haye  seen  a  wliolc  year  of  my 
life;  they  go  round  and  round  like  the  blind  horse  in  the 
mill,  only  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  fancying  he  makes  a 
progress  and  gets  some  ground ;  my  eyes  are  open  enough 
to  see  the  same  dull  prospect,  and  to  knoNv  that,  hayiig 
made  four-and-twenty  steps  more,  I  shall  be  just  where  I 
was."  This  is  the  real  Gray  speaking  to  us  for  the  first 
time,  and  after  a  few  more  playful  phrases  he  turns  again, 
and  giyes  us  another  phase  of  his  character.  "  Vou  need 
not  doubt,  therefore,  of  haying  a  first  row  in  the  front  box 
of  niy  little  heart,  and  I  belieye  you  arc  not  in  danger  of  be- 
ing crowded  there ;  it  is  asking  you  to  an  old  play,  indeed, 
but  you  will  be  candid  enough  to  excuse  the  whole  piece 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  tolerable  lines."  Many  cleyer  and 
delicate  boys  think  it  cffectiyo  to  pose  as  yictims  to  mel- 
ancholy, and  the  former  of  these  passages  would  possess 
no  importance  if  it  were  not  for  its  relation  to  the  poet's 
later  expressions.  He  ncyer  henceforward  habitually  rose 
aboye  this  deadly  dulness  of  the  spirits.  His  melancholy 
was  passiye  and  under  control,  not  acute  and  rebellious, 
like  that  of  Cowper,  but  it  was  almost  more  enduring.  It 
is  probable  that  with  judicious  medical  treatment  it  might 
haye  been  remoyed,  or  so  far  relieyed  as  to  be  harmless. 
But  it  was  not  the  habit  of  men  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  take  any  rational  care  of  their 
health.  Men  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  did  not  hunt, 
took  no  exercise  at  all.  The  constitution  of  the  genera- 
tion was  suffering  from  the  mad  frolics  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  almost  eyerybody  had  a  touch  of  gout  or  scurvy. 
Nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  men,  in  apparently 
robust  health,  to  break  down   suddenly,  at  all  points,  in 
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early  middle  life.  People  were  not  in  the  least  surprised 
when  men  like  Garth  and  Fenton  died  of  mere  indolence, 
because  they  had  become  prematurely  corpulent  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  get  out  of  bed.  Swift,  Tliomson, 
and  Gray  are  illustrious  examples  of  the  neglect  of  all 
hygienic  precaution  among  quiet  middle-class  people  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  century.  Gray  took  no  exorcise 
whatever;  Colo  reports  that  he  said  at  the  end  of  his  life 
that  he  had  never  thrown  his  leg  across  the  back  of  a 
horse,  and  this  was  really  a  very  extraordinary  confession 
for  a  man  to  make  in  those  days.  But  we  sliall  have  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  Gray's  melancholy,  and  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  it  here,  further  than  to  note  that  it  began 
at  least  with  his  undergraduate  days.  He  was  considered 
effeminate  at  college,  but  the  only  proof  of  this  that  is 
given  to  us  is  one  with  which  the  most  robust  modern 
reader  must  sympathise,  namely,  that  he  drank  tea  for 
breakfast,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  tlio  university,  except 
Horace  Walpole,  drank  beer. 

The  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  idleness  of  his  life  existed  only  in  his  im- 
agination. He  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time  wandering  at  will 
along  the  less-trodden  paths  of  Latin  literature,  and  rap- 
idly laying  the  foundation  of  his  unequalled  acquaintance 
with  the  classics.  He  is  now  reading  Statins,  he  tells 
West,  and  he  encloses  a  translation  of  about  one  liundred 
and  ten  lines  from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Thebaid.  This 
is  the  first  example  of  his  English  verse  which  has  been 
preserved.  It  is  very  interesting,  as  showing  already  the 
happy  instinct  which  led  Gray  to  reject  the  mode  of  Pope 
in  favour  of  the  more  massive  and  sonorous  verse  svstem 
of  Dryden.  He  treats  the  heroic  couplet  with  great  skill, 
but  in  close  discipleship  of  the  latter  master  in  his  Fables. 
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To  a  trained  ear,  after  nuich  studv  of  minor  Enijlisli  verso 
written  between  1720  and  1740,  these  cou[)lets  have  al- 
most an  archaic  sound,  so  thoroughly  are  they  out  of 
keeping  with  the  glib,  satiric  poetry  of  the  period.  Pope 
was  a  splendid  artificer  of  verse,  but  there  was  so  much  of 
pure  intellect,  and  of  personal  temperament,  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  art,  that  he  could  not  pass  on  liis  secret  to  liis 
pupils,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  direct  imitators  the  heroic 
couplet  lost  every  charm  but  that  of  mere  sparkling  prog- 
ress. The  ver=')  of  such  people  as  Whitehead  had  be- 
come a  simple  voluntary  upon  knitting-needles.  Gray 
saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  back  melody  and  volume  to 
the  heroic  line,  and  very  soon  the  practice  of  the  day  dis- 
gusted him,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  couplet  altogether. 
For  tine  present  he  was  learning  the  principles  of  his  art 
at  the  feet  of  Dryden.  West  was  deliglite<l  with  the 
translation,  and  compared  Gray  contending  with  Statins 
to  Apollo  wrestling  with  Hyacinth.  In  a  less  hyperboli- 
cal spirit,  he  pointed  out,  very  justly,  the  excellent  render- 
ing of  that  peculiarly  Statian  phrase,  Sammos  auro  man- 
sueverat  ungues^  by 

"  And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold." 

W"e  find  from  Walpole  that  Gray  spent  his  vacations  in 
August,  1736,  at  his  uncle's  house  at  Burnham,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire; and  here  he  was  close  to  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  liis  later  experiences,  the  sylvan  parish  of  Stoke- 
Pogis.  For  the  present,  however,  all  we  hear  is  that  he 
is  too  lazy  to  go  over  to  Eton,  which  the  enthusiastic 
Walpole  and  AVest  consider  to  be  perfectly  unpardonable. 
A  year  later  he  is  again  with  his  uncle  at  Burnham;  and 
it  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  discovers  the  since-famous 
beeches.  He  is  writing  to  Horace  W^alpole,  and  he  says : 
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"  My  uncle  is  a  ^rciit  Imiitor  in  imagination ;  his  doirs  take  up 
every  cliair  in  the  iiousc,  so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  tlie  present  writ- 
ing; and  though  the  gout  forbids  him  galloping  after  them  in  the 
field,  yet  he  contiinies  still  to  regale  his  cars  and  nose  with  their  com- 
fortalde  noise  and  stink.  lie  holds  me  mighty  cheap,  I  perceive,  for 
walking  when  I  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My 
comfort  amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have  at  the  distance  of  half  a  utile, 
through  a  green  li*,ne,  a  forest  (the  vulgar  call  it  a  common),  all  my 
own,  at  least,  as  good  as  so,  for  I  spy  no  hunum  thing  in  it  l)ut  my- 
self. It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices;  mountains,  it 
is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor  are  the  de- 
clivities quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  ClilT;  but  just  such  hills  as  peo- 
ple who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do  may  venture  to  climb,  and 
crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  were  more  dan- 
gerous. Hoth  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  venerable  beeches, 
and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like  most  other  ancient  peo- 
ple, are  always  dreaming  out  their  old  stories  to  the  winds.  At  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  squats  ME  {il  pcnscroso),  and  there  I  grow  to 
the  trunk  for  a  whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare  and  sportive 
squirrel  gambol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise  before  he  had  an 
Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil,  as  I  commonly  do." 

This  is  the  first  expression,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the 
modern  feelino-  of  the  picturesqne.  We  shall  sec  tliat  it 
became  more  and  more  a  characteristic  impulse  with 
Gray  as  years  went  by.  In  this  letter,  too,  we  see  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty -one  he  had  already  not  a  little 
of  that  sprightly  wit  and  variety  of  manner  which  make 
him  one  of  the  most  delightful  letter-writers  in  any  litera- 
ture, o 

At  Bnrnham,  in  1*737,  he  made  the  accpiaintance  of  a 
very  interesting  waif  of  the  preceding  century.  Thomas 
Southerne,  the  once  famous  author  of  Oroonoko  and  The 
Fatal  Marriage,  the  last  survivor  of  the  age  of  Dryden,  was 
visiting  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnham, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  young  Gray  that  though  ha 
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was  seventy-seven  years  of  ai^e  he  often  eame  over  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Antrobus  to  see  him.  Still  oftcner,  without 
(louht,  the  youncj  poet  went  to  see  the  veteran,  whose  suc- 
ccs.ses  on  the  sta^e  of  the  Restoration  took  him  back  fifty 
years  to  a  society  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  now 
vcfjetated  on  the  ample  fortune  which  his  tr.icfcdies  still 
broui^ht  him  in.  Unhappily,  his  memory  was  almost  en- 
»tirely  ij^one,  thouj^h  lie  lived  nine  years  more,  and  died  of 
sheer  old  aije  on  the  borders  of  ninety;  so  that  (iray's 
curiosity  .about  Dryden,  and  the  other  poets  liis  friends, 
was  more  provoked  than  gratified.  However,  Gray  found 
him  as  apjreeable  an  old  man  as  could  be,  and  liked  "  to 
look  at  him  and  think  of  Isabella  and  Oroonoko,"  those 
personages  then  still  being  typical  of  romantic  disappoint- 
ment and  picturesque  sensibility.  About  this  time,  more- 
over, we  may  just  note  in  passing,  died  Matthew  Green, 
whose  posthumous  poem  of  The  Spleen  was  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  over  Gray,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
few  contemporary  poems  which  he  was  able  fervidly  to 
admire. 

Lest,  however,  the  boy  should  seem  too  serious  and  pre- 
cocious, if  we  know  him  only  by  the  scholarly  letters  to 
West,  let  us  print  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  note  to  his 
tutor,  the  Rev.  George  Birkett,  Fellow  of  Petcrhouse,  a 
note  wliich  throws  an  interesting  light  on  his  manners. 
The  postmark  of  this  letter,  which  has  lately  been  discov- 
ered at  Pembroke  College,  is  October  8,  the  year,  I  think, 
173G: 

'*  S*"', — As  I  shall  stay  only  a  fortnight  longer  in  town,  I'll  beg  you 
to  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  writing  out  my  Bills,  and  sending  'em, 
that  I  may  put  m  -elf  out  of  your  Debt,  as  soon  as  I  come  down : 
if  Piazza  should  come  to  you,  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  satisfie  him  : 
I  protest,  I  forget  what  I  o've  him,  but  he  is  honest  enough  to  tell 
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you  ripht.     My  Fathtr  and  Mother  <lcsirc  mc  to  send  their  compli- 
nientfl,  and  I  beg  youM  bi-lieve  nu; 

"S'-,  your  most  ohed**  humble  Serv'- 

"T.  (;kav." 

Tlic  amusinj^f  point  is  tliat  tlic  tutor  seems  to  have  flown 
into  a  raLfc  at  tlic  pert  tone  of  this  cpisile,  and  wo  liave  tlie 
rough  draft  of  two  replies  on  the  fly-sheet.  The  tirst  ad- 
dresses him  as  "  pretty  Mr.  (xray,"  and  is  a  moral  hox  on 
the  car;  but  this  has  been  cancelled,  as  wrath  gave  way  to 
discretion,  and  the  final  answer  is  very  friendly,  and  states 
that  the  writer  would  do  anything  ''for  your  father  and 
your  uncle,  Mr.  Antrobus  (Thos.)."  Signor  I'iazza  was 
the  Italian  master  to  the  University,  and  six  months  later 
we  find  Gray,  and  apparently  Horace  Walpolc  also,  learn- 
ing Italian  "  like  any  dragon."  The  course  of  study  habit- 
ual at  the  University  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
Gray's  instinctive  movements  after  knowledge.  Ho  com- 
plains bitterly  of  having  to  endure  lectures  daily  and  hour- 
ly, and  of  having  to  waste  his  time  over  njathcmatics, 
where  his  teacher  was  the  celebrated  Professor  Nicholas 
Saunderson,  whose  masterly  Elements  of  Al^/ehrn,  after- 
wards the  text-books  of  the  University,  were  still  known 
only  by  oral  tradition.  For  such  learning  Gray  had  neither 
taste  nor  patience.  "  It  is  very  possible,"  he  writes  to  West, 
"  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I  would  not  give  four 
farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly ;  and  if  these 
be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it."  His 
account  of  the  low  condition  of  classic  learning  at  Cam- 
bridge we  must  take  with  a  grain  of  salt.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  would  of  course  see  nothing  of  the  great  lights 
of  the  University,  now  sinking  beneath  the  horizon ;  such 
a  shy  lad  as  he  would  not  be  asked  to  share  the  conversa- 
tion of  Bentley,  or  Snapc,  or  the  venerable  Master  of  Jesus. 
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Wh.il  does  Rceni  clear,  from  his  repeated  ilenunciations  of 
"that  pretty  coili-ction  of  desolate  animals"  called  < 'am- 
bridi^e,  is  that  classical  taste  wjrs  at  a  verv  low  ebb  aniojiu: 
the  junior  fellows  and  the  elder  un<lergravluates.  The  age 
of  the  great  Latinists  hatl  passed  away;  the  (Jrrek  revival, 
which  (irav  did  much  to  start,  had  not  begun,  and  17l{7 
was  certainly  a  dull  year  at  the  University.  It  seems  that 
there  were  no  Greek  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools  until 
1741,  and  the  method  of  pronouncing  that  language  was 
as  deprived  as  possible.  A  few  hackneyed  extracts  trom 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  all  that  a  youth  was  recjuired  to 
have  read  in  order  to  pass  his  examination.  IMato  and 
Aristotle  were  almost  unknown,  and  (Jrav  himself  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  person  at  Cambridge  who  attempted 
seriously  to  write  Greek  verse.  It  is  net  diflicult  to  un- 
derstand that  when,  with  the  third  term  of  his  second  year, 
his  small  opportunities  of  classical  reading  were  taken  fnnn 
him,  and  he  saw  hiniself  descend  into  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness of  undiluted  mathematics,  the  heart  of  the  young  poet 
.sank  within  him.  In  December,  1730,  there  was  an  attempt 
at  rebellion;  he  declined  to  take  degrees,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  quitting  college,  but  as  wc  hear  uo  move 
of  this,  and  as  he  stayed  two  years  longer  at  Cambridge, 
we  may  helicvc  that  this  was  overruled. 

Meanwhilo  the  leaden  rod  seemed  to  role  the  fate  of  the 
quadruple  alliance.  West  grew  worse  and  worse,  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  consumptive  symptoms.  Walpole  lost 
his  mother  in  August  of  1737,  and  after  this  was  a  kind 
of  waif  and  stray  until  he  finally  left  England  in  1739. 
Gray,  whether  in  Cambridge  or  London,  reverts  more  and 
more  constantly  to  liis  melancholy.  "  Low  spirits  are  my 
true  and  faithful  companions  ;  they  get  up  with  me,  go 
to  bed  with  me,  make  journeys  and  returns  as  I  do;  nay, 
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and  pay  visits,  and  will  even  afTcot  to  be  jocoso,  and  force 
a  fooMo  lauixli  with  mv  ;  luit  most  coinnionly  wc  sit  to- 
gothcr,  and  are  the  prcttiost  insipid  company  in  tlic  world, 
llowi'vor,  wluMi  you  oonu,"  \\v  writes  to  West,  "  I  liclievo 
tliey  must  undori^o  the  fate  of  ail  humhle  eompani»»ns,  and 
be  discarded.  Would  I  could  turn  them  to  the  same  use 
that  you  have  done,  and  make  an  Apollo  of  theuj.  if  they 
could  write  such  verses  with  me,  not  hartshorn,  nor  sjiirit 
of  amber,  nor  all  that  furnishes  the  closet  of  the  aj)othe- 
cary's  wisdom,  should  persuade  me  to  part  with  them." 
Ft)r  West  hail  been  writing;  a  touchiuL!;  eulot^y  <i(l  ((iniros, 
in  the  manner  of  Tibullus,  inspired  by  real  fcelini;  and  a 
sad  presentiment  of  the  death  that  lay  live  years  ahead. 
In  readinii:  these  lines  of  (Iray's  we  hardly  know  whether 
most  to  admire  the  marvellous  liujhtness  and  charm  of  the 
style,  oi  to  be  concerned  at  such  confession  of  want  of 
spirits  in  a  lad  of  twenty-one.  His  letters,  however,  when 
they  could  be  wrunuj  out  of  his  ajxathy,  were  precious  to 
poor  West  at  Oxford :  "  1  find  no  physic  comparable  to 
your  letters:  j)rescribc  to  me,  dear  (iray,  as  often  and  as 
much  as  you  think  proper,"  and  the  amiable  yount^  ped- 
ants proceed,  as  before,  to  the  analysis  of  I'oseidippos, 
and  Lucretius,  and  such  like  frivolous  rcadinj;.  One  of 
West's  letters  contains  a  piece  of  hi<j;hly  practical  advice : 
"  Indulijje,  amabo  te,  plusquam  soles,  corporis  exercita- 
tionibus,"  but  bodily  exercise  was  just  what  Gray  decline<l 
to  indul^'e  in  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  docs  not  seem 
to  have  been  even  a  walker;  in-doors  he  was  a  bookworm, 
and  out-of-doors  a  saunterer  and  a  dreamer ;  nor  was  there 
ever,  it  would  seem,  .i  "  ijood  friend  Matthew"  to  ursi'c  the 
too  pensive  student  out  into  the  liujht  of  common  life. 

Certain  interestinjnf  poetical  exercises  mark  the  close  of 
Gray's  undero;raduatc  career.     A  Latin  ode  in  Sap[)hic3 
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!itj(l  a  frai^inont  in  Alcaics  wcro  sent  in  .Iimo,  IV^H,  to 
West,  who  had  just  h-ft  Oxford  for  th*;  Iiiiicr  'r«'rn[»lc. 
TIjc  second  of  these,  which  is  so  brief  that  it  may  surely 
bo  quoted  here — 

"  O  lacrytnanim  fons,  tcnoro  pacroH 
Ducciitiiim  ortus  ex  aiiimo  ;  quatcr 
Felix  !  in  imo  <|ui  Hcatciitcin 
roctoio  te,  pia  Nytii|»!ia,  soiiHit, " — 

has  callfMl  fortli  hii^li  eulotry  from  scholars  of  every  suc- 
ceedin^jj  generation.  It  is  in  s'.jch  tiny  se(!d-pearl  of  souf^ 
as  this  that  we  find  tlie  very  (piintessence  of  (iray's  jjecul- 
iar  ijrace  and  delicacy.  To  July,  17'{7,  beloni^s  a  version 
into  Knuflish  heroics  of  a  loni(  passai^e  from  i'ropertius, 
bei^i  lining — 

"  \()\v  prostrate,  Hacclris,  at  tliy  shriiu'  I  bend" — 

which  1  have  not  met  with  in  print;  and  another  piece 
from  the  same  poet,  bet^innini^  "  Loni^  as  of  youth,"  which 
occurs  in  all  the  editions  of  Gray,  bears  on  tin;  orii^inal 
MS.  at  Pembroke;  the  date  December,  17!}8.  It  may  ])e  re- 
marked that  in  the  printed  copies  the  last  two  liriis — 

*'  You  whose  youn{^  hosorn3  feel  a  nobler  flame, 
Redeem  what  Crassus  lost  and  vindicate  his  name  " — 

have  accidentally  dropped  out.  In  September,  iToH,  (iray 
left  Cambridijje,  and  took  up  liis  abode  in  his  father's  house 
for  six  months,  apparently  with  no  definite  plans  reL:;ardlnf|f 
his  own  future  career;  but  out  of  this  sleepy  condition  of 
mind  he  was  suddenly  waked  by  Horace  Wal pole's  projv 
osition  that  they  should  start  toi^ether  on  the  <j;rand  tour. 
The  offer  was  a  generous  one.  Walpole  was  to  pay  all 
Gray's  expenses,  but  Gray  was  to  be  absolutely  indepen. 
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dent :  tlicrc  was  no  talk  of  the  poet's  accompanying  his 
younger  friend  in  any  secondary  capacity,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  Horace  Walpole  to  state  th«it  he  seems  to  liavo 
acted  in  a  thoroughly  kind  and  gentlemanly  spirit.  What 
was  still  more  remarkable'  was  that,  without  letting  Gray 
know,  he  made  out  his  will  before  starting,  and  so  arranged 
that,  had  he  died  whilst  abroad,  Gray  would  have  been  liis 
sole  legatee.  The  frivolities  of  Horace  Walpole  have  been 
dissected  with  the  most  cruel  frankness ;  it  is  surely  only 
just  to  point  out  that  in  this  instance  he  acted  a  very 
gracious  and  affectionate  part.  On  the  29th  of  March, 
1739,  the  two  friends  started  from  Dover. 
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Gray  was  only  out  of  his  native  country  once,  but  that 
single  visit  to  the  Continent  lasted  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  produced  a  very  deep  impression  upon  his  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  what  he  would  have  become  with- 
out this  stimulus  to  the  animal  and  external  part  of  liis 
nature.  He  was  in  danger  of  settling  down  in  a  species 
of  moral  inertia,  of  becoming  dull  and  torpid,  of  spoiling 
a  groat  poet  to  make  a  little  pedant.  The  happy  frivoli- 
ties of  France  and  Italy,  though  they  were  powerless  over 
the  deep  springs  of  his  b'nng,  stirred  the  surface  of  it, 
and  made  him  briocnt  and  human.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
tliat  we  hear  nothing  of  his  "true  and  faithful  companion, 
melancholy,"  whilst  he  is  away  in  the  South ;  he  was  cheer- 
fully occupied,  taken  out  of  himself,  and  serene  in  the 
gaiety  of  others.  The  two  friends  enjoyed  a  very  rough 
passage  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  on  landing  Gray  antic- 
ipated Dr.  Johnson  by  being  surprised  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  could  speak  French  so  well.  He  also  dis- 
covered that  they  were  all  "  Papishes,"  and  briskly  adapted 
himself  to  the  custom  of  the  land  by  attending  high-mass 
the  next  day,  which  happened  to  be  Easter  Monday.  In 
the  afternoon  the  companions  set  out  through  a  snow- 
storm for  Boulogne  in  a  post-chaise,  a  conveyance — not 
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then  imported  into  Enf^land — wliich  filled  tlic  young  men 
with  liilarious  amazement.  Walpole,  sensibly  suggesting 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  hurry,  refused  to  be  driven 
express  to  Paris ;  and  so  they  loitered  very  agreeably 
through  Picardy,  stopping  at  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  and 
Amiens.  From  the  latter  city  Gray  wrote  an  amusing 
account  of  his  journey  to  his  mother,  containing  a  lively 
description  of  French  scenery.  "  The  country  we  have 
passed  through  hitherto  has  been  flat,  open,  but  agreeably 
diversified  with  villages,  fields  well  cultivated,  and  little 
rivers.  On  every  hillock  is  a  windmill,  a  crucifix,  or  a 
Virgin  Mary  dressed  in  flowers  and  a  sarcenet  robe ;  one 
sees  not  many  people  or  carriages  on  the  road.  Now  and 
tlien  indeed  you  meet  a  strolling  friar,  a  countryman  with 
his  great  muff,  or  a  woman  riding  astride  on  a  little  ass, 
with  short  petticoats,  and  a  great  hoad-drcss  of  blue  wool." 
On  the  9th  of  April,  rather  late  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
they  rolled  into  Paris,  and  after  a  bewildering  drive  drev,' 
up  at  last  at  the  lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  for 
tliem,  probably  in  or  near  the  British  Embassy,  and  found 
themselves  warmly  welcomed  by  Walpolu's  cousins,  the 
Conways,  and  by  Lord  Iloldernesse.  These  young  men 
were  already  in  the  thick  of  the  gay  Parisian  tumult,  and 
introduced  Walpole  and  Gray  also,  as  his  friend,  to  the 
best  society.  The  very  day  after  their  arrival  they  dined 
at  Lord  Iloldernesse's  to  meet  the  Abbe  Prevot-d'Exiles, 
autlior  of  that  masterpiece  of  passion,  J/a;iOrt  Lescaut,  and 
now  in  his  forty-second  year.  It  is  very  much  to  be  de- 
plored that  we  do  not  possess  in  any  form  Gray's  impres- 
sions of  the  illustrious  Frenchmen  with  whom  lie  came 
into  habitual  contact  during  the  next  two  months,  lie 
merely  mentions  the  famous  comic  actress,  Maderaoisello 
Jeanne  Quinault  "  la  Cadette,"  who  was  even  then,  though 
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in  the  flower  of  her  years,  coqiicttislily  thrcatcninr^  to 
leave  the  stage,  and  wIjo  did  .actually  retire,  amidst  the  re- 
grets of  a  whole  city,  before  Gray  came  back  to  England. 
She  reminded  the  vounjx  Englishman  of  Mrs,  Cllve,  the 
actress,  but  he  says  nothing  of  those  famous  Sunday  sup- 
pers at  which  she  presided,  and  at  which  all  that  was  witty 
and  brilliant  in  Paris  was  rehearsed  or  invented.  These 
meetings,  afterwards  developed  into  the  sessions  of  the 
Societo  du  Bout  du  Banc,  were  then  only  in  their  infancy  ; 
yet  there,  from  his  corner  unobserved,  the  little  English 
poet  must  have  keenly  noted  many  celebrities  of  the  hour, 
whose  laurels  were  destined  to  wither  when  his  were  only 
beginning  to  sprout.  There  would  be  found  the  "  most 
cruel  of  amateurs,"  the  Comte  de  Caylus;  Voisenon,  still 
in  the  flush  of  his  reputation ;  Moncrif,  the  lover  of  cats, 
with  iiis  strange  dog-face ;  and  there  or  elsewhere  wo 
know  that  Gray  met  and  admired  that  prince  of  frivolous 
ingenuities,  the  redoubtable  Marivaux.  But  of  all  this  his 
letters  tell  us  nothinjj — nothinnr  even  of  the  most  curious 
of  his  friendships,  that  with  Crebillon  Jils,  who,  according 
to  Walpole,  was  their  constant  companion  during  their 
stay  in  Paris. 

All  the  critics  of  Gray  have  found  it  necessary  to  excuse 
or  explain  away  that  remarkable  statement  of  his,  that  "  as 
the  paradisaical  pleasures  of  the  Mahometans  consist  in 
playing  upon  the  flute,  etc.,  be  mine  to  read  eternal  new 
romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon."  Mason  considered 
this  very  whimsical,  and  later  editors  have  hoped  that  it 
meant  nothing  at  all.  But  Gray  was  not  a  man  to  say 
what  he  did  not  mean,  even  in  jest.  Such  a  reasonable 
and  unprejudiced  mind  as  his  may  be  credited  with  a 
meaning,  however  paradoxical  the  statement  it  makes.  It 
is  quite  certain,  from  various  remarks  scattered  through  his 
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corrcspoiidonoc,  (liat  tho  literature  of  the  Frcncli  Ilegcncy, 
tlio  boudoir  poouis  aud  novels  of  tlio  alcove,  ^ave  liiui  nioro 
ploasun^  tliau  any  otlier  form  of  contemporary  literature. 
lie  uses  lan^uaLje,  in  speakintjj  of  (iresset,  the  author  of 
Vcrt-l'o'f^  which  contrasts  curiously  with  his  coldness  to- 
wards Stcrni*  a»id  Collins.  J»ut,  above  all,  he  delighted  in 
C'rebillou.  Ilardiv  had  he  arrived  in  Paris,  than  he  sent 
West  tlu'  LcttrcK  dc  In  Af(n'(/ulsc  Af  *  *  *  an  Comic  dc 
/?***,  which  had  been  ])ublished  in  iT.Tli,  but  which  the 
success  of  Tituzdt  I'f  Ni'iirdnnv  had  j)ushed  into  a  new 
edition.  The  younujer  Crebillon  at  this  time  was  in  liis 
tliirty-second  year,  dis(>reet,  confident,  the  friend  of  every 
one,  the  best  c«)mpa!iy  in  Taris;  half  his  time  spent  in 
wanderitiLj  over  the  cheerful  city  that  he  loved  so  much, 
the  other  half  ijiven  to  literature  in  the  company  of  that 
strain;e  colossus,  his  father,  the  tragic  poet,  the  w  ritin^- 
rooni  of  this  odd  couple  beinj^  shared  with  a  mcnaoerio  of 
cats  and  dojrs  and  (pieer  feathered  folk.  Always  a  ser- 
viceable creature,  and  perhaps  even  already  possessed  with 
somethini:;  of  that  Ani^lomania  which  led  him  at  last  into 
a  sort  of  morpuiatic  marriau;©  with  British  aristocracy, 
Crebillon  evidently  «lid  all  ho  could  to  make  Walpolc  and 
Gray  happy  in  Paris;  no  chaperon  could  bo  more  fitting 
than  lie  to  a  young  Englishman  desirous  of  threading  the 
mazes  of  that  rose-colored  Parisian  Arcadia  which  had 
survived  the  days  of  the  Regency,  and  had  not  yet  ceased 
to  look  on  Louis  XV.  as  the  Celadon  of  its  pastoral  valleys. 
It  was  a  charming  world  of  fancy  atid  caprice  ;  a  world 
of  milkv  clouds  tloatinij  in  an  infinite  azure,  and  bcarino; 
a  mundane  Venus  to  her  throne  on  a  Frenchified  Citha)ron. 
And  what  stransjre  fiijures  were  bound  to  the  ffoldcn  car; 
generals,  and  abbes,  and  elderly  Academicians,  laughing 
philosophers  and  weeping  tragedians,  a  motley  crew  united 
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ill  tlio  nnivoi'sal  culfc  dn  7V»f//T,  ^lidiiiLC  down  a  stream  <>f 
cU'u^aiK'o  and  (diperfulncss  and  toluiancc  that  was  by  nu 
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All  this,  but  especially  tho  defiance  and  tho  toleraiK'c, 
made  a  (k'('[)  imprcsHion  upon  the,  spirit  of  (iiay.  lie 
came  from  a  I'uritaii  c(juiitry  ;  and  was  himself,  like  so 
many  of  our  (greatest  men,  essentially  a  Puritan  at  heart; 
but  he  was  too  acute  not  to  observe  wheiH;  Kiij^lish  prac- 
tice was  unsatisfactory.  Above  all,  he  seems  to  have  de- 
tected  the  Knj^lish  deficiency  in  style  an<l  ^race  ;  a  deti- 
ciency  then,  in  II'.W),  far  more  marked  than  it  had  been 
half  a  century  earlier,  lie  could  not  but  contrast  the 
youn^  English  scpiire,  that  enuja^ini;  and  florid  creature, 
with  the  brifijht,  sarcastic,  sympathetic  comj)anion  of  his 
walks  in  Paris,  not  without  rell(!ctin<^  that  the  healthier 
Entrlish  lad  was  almost  sure  to  develop  into  a  terrible 
type  of  fox-huntinj^  stupidity  in  middle  life.  He,  for  one, 
then,  and  to  the  end  of  liis  days,  would  cast  in  his  lot 
with  what  was  refined  and  ini^enious,  and  would  temjier 
the  robustness  of  his  race  with  a  little  Gallic  brightness. 
Moreover,  liis  tfiste  for  the  novels  of  Marivaux  ami  Cre- 
billon,  with  their  ingenious  analysis  of  emotio.),  their 
odour  of  musk  and  ambergris,  their  affectation  of  artless 
innocence,  and  their  quick  parry  of  wit,  was  not  without 
excuse  in  a  man  framed  as  Gray  was  for  the  more  brill- 
iant exercises  of  literature,  and  forced  to  feed,  in  his  own 
country,  if  he  must  read  romances  at  all,  on  the  coarse 
rubbish  of  Mrs.  Behn  or  Mrs.  Manley.  Curiously  enough, 
at  that  very  moment  Samuel  liichardson  was  preparing 
for  the  press  that  excellent  narrative  of  Pamela  which 
was  destined  to  found  a  great  modern  school  of  fiction  in 
England,  a  school  which  was  soon  to  sweep  into  contempt 
and   oblivion   all   the  "  erebillonage-amarivaude "  wliich 
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Gray  dclit^litctl  in,  a  contempt  so  jiijcncral  that  one  stray 
reader  here  or  there  can  scarcely  venture  to  confess  that 
ho  still  finds  the  IFasard  an  coin  du  Feu  very  pleasant 
and  innocent  readinij^.  We  shall  have  to  refer  once  again 
to  this  subject,  when  we  reach  the  humorous  poems  in 
which  Gray  introduced  into  English  literature  this  rococo 
manner. 

Gray  became  quite  a  little  fop  in  Paris.  lie  complains 
that  the  French  tailor  has  covered  him  with  silk  and 
fringe,  and  lias  widened  his  figure  with  buckram  a  yard 
on  cither  side.  His  waistcoat  and  breeches  are  so  tisxlit 
that  he  can  scarcely  breathe;  he  ties  a  vast  solitaire 
around  his  neck,  wears  ruffles  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
sticks  liis  two  arms  into  a  muff.  Thus  made  beautifully 
genteel,  he  and  Walpolc  rolled  in  their  coach  to  the 
Comedy  and  the  Opera,  visited  Versailles  and  the  sights 
of  l*aris,  attended  installations  and  spectacles,  and  saw  the 
best  of  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Gray  was  absolutely  de- 
lighted with  liis  new  existence.  "  I  could  entertain  myself 
this  month,"  lie  wrote  to  West,  "  merely  with  the  com- 
mon streets  and  the  people  in  them ;"  and  Walpolc,  who 
was  good-nature  itself  during  all  this  early  part  of  the 
tour,  insisted  on  sending  Gray  out  in  his  coach  to  see  all 
the  collections  of  fine  art,  and  other  such  sights  as  were 
not  congenial  to  himself,  since  Horace  Walpolc  had  not 
yet  learned  to  be  a  connoisseur.  Gray  occupied  himself 
no  less  with  music,  and  his  letters  to  West  contain  some 
amusing  criticisms  of  French  opera.  The  performers,  he 
says,  "  come  in  and  sing  sentiment  in  lamentable  strains, 
neither  air  nor  r  citation ;  only,  to  one's  great  joy,  they 
were  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  dance,  or,  to 
one's  great  sorrow,  by  a  chorus  that  borders  the  stage 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  screams,  past  all  power  of 
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siniilo  to  represent Imanjine,  1  say,  all  tliis  transact- 
ed by  cracked  voices,  trillini^  divisions  nj)on  two  notes- 
and-a-half,  accompanied  by  an  orcliestra  of  hninstrunis, 
and  a  wliole  liousc  more  attentive  tlian  if  Karinelli  snni;, 
and  yon  Nvill  almost  bave  f(»rmed  a  jnst  idea  of  tlie  tliini;." 
And  ajxain,  later,  lie  writes:  "  Des  mianlemens  et  (k*s  lieur- 
lemens  ctTrovabies,  nicies  avec  nn  tintamarre  (bi  (liable — 
voila  la  mnsiquc  FraJKjoisc  en  abrei^e."  At  first  tbe 
weatber  was  extremely  bad,  bnt  in  May  tbey  bej^an  to 
enjoy  tlic  genial  climate;  tbey  took  \ou(f  excursions  to 
Versailles  and  Chantilly,  liapj)y  "  to  walk  by  moonligbt, 
and  bear  tlic  ladies  and  ti»c  nicjlitingales  sini;." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  in  com|.»any  witli  Henry  Conway, 
Walpole  and  Gray  left  Paris  and  settled  at  llheims  for 
three  exqnisitc  snmmer  months.  I  fancy  that  tlicsc  were 
amongst  tbe  happiest  weeks  in  (iray's  life,  the  most  sunny 
find  unconcerned.  As  the  three  friends  came  with  ])ar- 
ticular  introductions  from  Lord  Ct)nway,  who  knew 
lilieims  well,  they  were  welcomed  with  great  cordiality 
into  all  the  best  society  of  the  town.  Gray  found  the 
provincial  assemblies  very  stately  and  graceful,  but  with- 
out tbe  easy  familiarity  of  Parisian  manners.  The  mode 
of  entertainment  was  uniform,  beginning  with  cards,  in 
the  midst  of  wliicli  every  one  rose  to  eat  what  was  called 
the  ffoitter,  a  service  of  fruits,  cream,  sweetmeats,  crawfisli, 
and  cheese.  People  then  sat  down  again  to  cards,  until 
they  liad  played  forty  deals,  when  tbey  broke  up  into 
little  parties  for  a  promenade.  That  this  formality  was 
sometimes  set  aside  we  may  gather  from  a  very  little 
vignette  that  Gray  slips  into  a  letter  to  bis  mother : 

"  The  other  evening  we  happened  to  be  got  together  in  a  company 
of  eighteen  people,  men  and  women  of  the  best  fashion  here,  at  a 
garden  in  the  town,  to  walk,  when  one  of  the  ladies  bethought  herself 
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of  nskiiifr,  'Why  should  wo  not  sup  here?'  Immediately  the  cloth 
was  laid  l>y  the  Hide  of  a  fountain  under  the  trees,  and  a  very  elegant 
supper  served  up;  after  wiiieh  another  said,  'I'otne,  let  us  sing,'  and 
ilireetly  Itegan  herself.  From  singing  we  insensihly  fell  to  dancing, 
and  singing  in  a  round  ;  when  soinelxxly  nientione(l  the  violins,  and 
immediately  a  company  of  them  was  ordered,  minuets  were  begun  in 
the  o|>en  air,  and  then  came  country  dances,  which  lield  till  four 
o'clock  next  morning;  at  which  hour  the  gayest  lady  then  proposed 
that  such  as  were  weary  should  get  into  their  coaches,  and  the  rest 
of  them  should  dance  before  them  with  the  music  in  the  van;  and  in 
this  manner  we  paraded  through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
and  waked  everybody  in  it.  Mr.  Walpole  had  a  mind  to  make  a  cus- 
tom of  the  thing,  and  would  have  given  a  ball  in  the  same  manner 
next  week;  but  the  women  did  not  come  into  it;  so  I  l)elievc  it  will 
drop,  and  they  will  return  to  their  dull  cards  and  usual  formalities." 
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Walpole  intended  to  spend  the  winter  of  llDQ  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  wa.s  therefore  not  unwiliini;  to  loiter 
by  the  way.  They  thoiii^ht  to  stay  a  fortniglit  at  Rheims, 
but  they  received  a  vai^iic  intimation  that  Lord  Conway 
and  that  prince  of  idle  companions,  the  cvcr-sparklinf^ 
George  Sclwyn,  were  coming,  and  they  hung  on  for  three 
months  in  expectation  of  them.  At  last,  on  the  Vth  of 
September,  they  left  llheims,  and  entered  Dijon  three  days 
later.  The  capital  of  Burgundy,  with  its  rich  architecture 
and  treasuries  of  art,  made  Gray  regret  the  frivolous 
months  they  had  spent  .it  Rheims,  whilst  AValpole,  who 
was  eager  to  set  off,  would  only  allow  him  three  or  four 
days  for  exploration.  On  the  18th  of  September  they 
were  at  Lyons,  and  this  town  became  their  head-quarters 
for  the  next  six  weeks.  The  junction  of  the  rivers  has 
provoked  a  multitude  of  conceits,  but  none  perhaps  so 
pretty  as  this  of  Gray's:  "The  Rhone  and  Saonc  arc  two 
people,  who,  though  of  tempers  extremely  unlike,  think  fit 
to  join  hands  here,  and  make  a  little  party  to  travel  to  the 
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MtMlitcrraiirati  in  company;  the  Indy  coincs  f^lidin^  aloni» 
tlinMiij;li  tlui  fruitful  plains  of  \\[\v^\\ui]y,incre(iif)i/i  fcnitule, 
ltd  lit  oculU  in  iift'ttm  partcin  Jluit  judirari  lion  po.tsit ;  tlic 
ixcntlenjan  runs  all  roun'Ii  and  roariniX  down  rmni  tin'  moun- 
tains  of  Switzerland  to  nujct  her;  atid  with  all  her  soft 
airs  sh((  likes  hint  never  the  worse;  slie  ^oes  throuu'li  tlie 
nii<l:llc  of  the  eity  in  state,  and  lie  passes  incoi/.  without 
the  walls,  hut  waits  for  her  a  little  l^elow." 

A  fortnii^ht  later  the  friends  set  out  on  an  excursion 
across  the  mountains,  that  they  mij^ht  accompany  Henry 
Conway,  who  was  now  leavinrj  them,  as  far  as  (Jeneva. 
They  took  the  loni^est  road  through  Savoy,  that  they 
mii^ht  visit  the  (jlrandc  Chartreuse,  which  impressed  (iray 
very  forcibly  by  the  solitary  grandeur  of  its  situation.  It 
was,  however,  not  on  this  occasion,  but  two  years  later, 
that  lie  wrote  liis  famous  Alcaic  Ode  in  the  album  of  the 
monastery.  The  friends  slept  as  the  guests  of  tlie  fathers, 
and  proceeded  next  day  to  Chambery,  wliich  greatly  dis- 
appointed them ;  and  sleeping  one  night  at  Aix-les-Jiains, 
which  they  found  deserted,  and  another  at  Annecy,  they 
arrived  at  last  at  Geneva.  They  stayed  there  a  week, 
partly  to  see  Conway  settled,  and  i)artly  because  they 
found  it  very  bright  and  liospitablc,  returning  at  last  to 
Lyons  through  tlie  spurs  of  the  Jura,  and  across  the  plains 
of  La  lircsse.  They  found  awaiting  them  a  letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  which  he  desired  his  son  to  go  on 
to  Italy,  so  they  gladly  resigned  their  project  of  spending 
the  winter  in  France,  and  pushed  on  at  once  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps;  armed  against  the  cold  with  "  muffs,  hoods,  and 
masks  of  beaver,  fur  boots,  and  bearskins."  On  the  0th 
of  November  they  descended  into  Italy,  after  a  very  severe 
and  painful  journey  of  a  week's  duration,  through  two 
days  of  which  they  were  hardly  less  frightened  than  Addi- 
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son  had  been  dnrinij  his  AI[)inc  adventures  a  j^eneration 
earlier.  Tt  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  this  iomnev  tliat  tlic 
incident  occurred  wliich  was  so  graphically  de.s(;nl)ed  both 
by  CJray  and  Walpole,  and  which  is  often  referred  to. 
Walpole  had  a  fat  little  black  spaniel,  called  Tory,  which 
he  was  very  fond  of;  and  as  this  {)ain[)ered  creature  was 
trottinfjf  beside  the  ascendiuij  chaise,  enjoyini^  liis  littlo 
constitutional,  a  youni^  wolf  sprun«ij  out  of  the  covert  and 
snatched  the  sliriekinuj  favourite  away  from  amonujst  the 
carriai^es  and  servants  before  any  one.  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  draw  a  pistol.  Walpole  screamed  and  wept,  but 
Tory  had  disappeared  forever.  Mason  rej^rets  that  Oray 
did  not  write  a  mock-heroic  poem  on  this  incident,  as  a 
companion  to  the  ode  on  Walpole's  cat,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  theme  was  an  excellent  one. 

The  name  of  Addison  has  just  been  mentioned,  and 
Walpole's  remarks  about  the  horrors  of  Alpine  travelling 
do  indeed  savour  of  the  old-fashioned  fear  of  what  was 
sublime  in  nature.  But  Gray's  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion were  very  different,  and  his  letter  to  his  mother  di- 
lates on  the  beauty  of  the  crags  and  precipices  in  a  way 
that  shows  liim  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  romantic 
lovers  of  nature,  since  even  Rousseau  had  then  hardly  de- 
veloped his  later  and  more  famous  attitude,  and  Vernet 
had  only  just  begun  to  contemplate  the  sea  with  ecstasy. 
On  the  Yth  of  November,  1739,  the  travellers  had  reached 
Turin,  but  amongst  the  clean  streets  and  formal  avenues 
of  that  prosaic  city  the  thoughts  of  Gray  were  still  con- 
tinually in  the  wonders  he  had  left  behind  him.  In  a 
delightful  letter  to  West,  written  nine  days  later,  he  is 
still  dreaming  of  the  Alps :  "  I  own  I  have  not,  as  yet, 
anywhere  met  with  those  grand  and  simple  works  of  art 
that  are  to  amaze  one,  and  whose  sight  one  is  to  be  the 
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better  for;  but  tliosc  of  nature  have  astonished  ine  be- 
yond expression.  In  our  little  journey  u|>  t«)  the  (irande 
Chartreuse  I  do  not  renienibcr  to  liave  cfone  ten  paces 
witliout  an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  restraining;; 
not  a  precipice,  not  a  torrent ,  not  a  clitf\  hut  is  pre;/n<nif 
with  reH'jion  and  poetnj.  There  are  certain  scenes  that 
would  awe  an  atheist  into  belief,  without  the  help  of  other 
arjrunient.  One  need  not  have  a  verv  fantastic  inia^ina- 
tion  to  sec  spirits  there  at  noon-day.  You  have  Death 
perpetually  before  your  eyes,  only  so  far  removed  as  to 
comj.osc  the  mind  without  friijjhtinj^  it.  I  am  well  per- 
suaded St.  Bruno  was  a  man  of  no  common  j^enius,  to 
choose  such  a  situation  for  his  retirement ;  and  perhaps 
I  should  have  been  a  disciple  of  his,  had  I  been  born  in 
his  time."  It  is  hard  to  cease  (juotinir,  all  this  letter  be- 
ing so  new,  and  beautiful,  and  suiTi^estive ;  but  perhaps 
enougli  h.as  been  given  to  sliow  in  what  terms  and  on 
what  occasion  the  picturesqueness  of  Switzerland  was  first 
discovered.  At  the  same  time  the  innovator  concedes  that 
Mont  Ccnis  does,  perhaps,  abuse  its  {)rivilege  of  being 
frightful.  Amongst  tlie  preci{)iccs  Gray  read  Livy,  Nives 
ccelo  27ro])e  immistie,  but  when  the  chaise  drove  down  into 
the  sunlit  plains  of  Italy,  lie  laid  that  severe  historian 
aside,  and  plunged  into  the  pages  of  Silius  Italicus. 

On  the  18th  of  November  they  passed  on  to  Genoa, 
which  Gray  particularly  describes  as  "a  vast  semicircular 
basin,  full  of  fine  blue  sea,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  some  sailing  out,  some  coming  in,  and  others  at 
anchor ;  and  all  round  it  palaces,  and  churches  peeping 
over  one  another's  heads,  gardens,  and  marble  terraces  full 
of  orange  and  cypress  trees,  fountains  and  trellis -works 
covered  witii  vines,  which  altogether  compose  the  grandest 
of  theatres."     The  music  in  Italy  was  a  feast  to  him,  and 
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from  Ihis  litn(»  wo  may  (lal(^  tliat  caivfnl  study  of  Italiaii 
music  wliirh  «)(MMi|M(»tl  a  Ljrcat  |)art  of  lli(>  ciisuiiin-  year. 
'IVn  (lays  at  (Jonoa  left,  llirm  ilocply  in  lovo  witli  il,  atxl 
loth  to  »l»'j)arl  ;  ImiI,  tliry  wished  lo  pusli  on,  and  <;rossini!^ 
\\u\  mounlaiiis,  lliry  found  tlicmsclvos  williiii  llircc  days 
at  PiaciMiza,  and  so  at  Tarma;  out  of  wliicli  city  tlioy 
wtM'o  IooIumI  on  a  oold  winter's  nii»'lit,  and  were  oidy  aide 
to  iv.iin  admittanee  l)y  aj»  in<;enit)ns  stratai^em  wliicdi 
amused  them  very  nmeh,  hut  which  they  have  nc^ijleeted 
to  record.  They  jnjreatly  enjoyed  the  (j)rreiL>;<;ios  in  this 
phice,  for  Horace  Walpole  was  now  Jearninu;  to  he  n  con- 
noisseur, antl  then  they  proceeded  to  Holonjna,  where  they 
spent  twelve  days  in  seeinij;'  the  sinjhts.  They  found  it 
yery  irksome  to  be  without  introductions,  especially  after 
the  hospitality  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  France,  and  as 
it  was  wititer  they  could  only  see,  in  Gray's  words,  the 
skeleton  of  Italy.  Ho  was  at  least  able  to  observe  "very 
public  and  scandalous  <h.)inij;s  between  the  vine  and  the 
elm-trees,  and  how  the  olive-trees  are  shocled  thereuj^o.i." 
It  is  also  particularly  pleasant  to  learn  that  he  himself  was 
'\ijrown  as  fat  as  a  hoiX ;"  he  was,  in  fact,  perfectly  haj)py 
and  well,  perhaps  for  the  only  time  in  his  life. 

They  crossed  the  Apennines  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
and  descended  throuirli  a  winding-sheet  of  mist  into  the 
streets  of  Florence,  where  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  servant  met 
them  at  the  i^ates,  and  conducted  them  to  his  house, 
which,  with  a  certain  interval,  was  to  be  their  home  for 
tifteen  months.  Horace  Mann  was  a  dull  letter -writer, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  engaging  and  unweary- 
ing companion.  Gray,  a  man  not  easily  pleased,  pro- 
nounced him  "  the  best  and  most  obliging  person  in  the 
world."  He  was  then  resident,  and  afterwards  envoy  ex- 
traordinary, at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  and  retains  a  place 
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ill  history  as  tlio  oorrcsjxuMk'iit  <>f  Iloraoi;  Walpolr  tlintinjjli 
nearly  half  a  (M'litiiiy  of  undividcsd  fri(!tMlMlii|».  lien! 
aLjain  the  travcl-staiiMMl  youths  h.'id  the  idoaHiiros  of  society 
olTcrod  to  thutii,  and  <»i'ay  (M^uld  cncaso  himself  aujaiii  in 
silk  and  huckram,  and  wear  riitllcs  at  the  tips  of  his  liti- 
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tion with  unllai^i^iriL^  zeal  in  a  thousand  nooks  of  hrain 
and  noto-lxxdc.  Music;,  paintini^,  and  statuary  ocrtupicd 
him  chiclly,  and  his  unpuhlislKid  cataloi^ucs,  not  less  strik- 
ins:;ly  than  his  copious  |)rinted  not(!s,  show  the  care  and 
assiduity  of  his  researeli.  1 1  is  dritiriHitiH  on,  Arrhitirlurc 
uii'f  /*alut,'  If/  in,  ffahj  is  not  an  amusini^  tr(;atise,  hut  it 
is  without  many  of  the  LijIaritiL,'  faults  of  the  .'esthetic  dis- 
sertations of  the  ai^f.  TIk!  remarks  ahout  anti(jue  seu][)t- 
uro  are  often  very  just  and  penetrative; — as  fini;  sometimes 
as  those  oxcjuisite  notes  i)y  Shelley,  vvhi(;h  i'.v-^i  saw  tin; 
liiijlit  in  IHHO.  Some  of  iiis  views  ahout  modern  masters, 
too,  show  the  native  pro[)ric!ty  of  his  taste,  and  his  en- 
tire indiirerenec  to  contemporary  jiidi^mcMit.  I'or  T'ara- 
vai^j^'io,  for  instance,  then   at  the   heii^ht  of  his  vol^U'-,  he 
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the  eiu;hteenth  century,  and  all  human  beings  till  ahout  a 
f^eneration  af(o,  he  finds  (iuido  inexju'essihly  brilliant  and 
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IS,  liowcver,  chiellv   interestini^'   to  us  to 


notice  that  in  these  copious  notes  on  paiiitin'_c  ^'i"<'iy  Jis- 
tiiiixuishes  himself  from  other  writers  of  his  time  bv  his 
simple  and  purely  artistic  mode  of  considering;  what  is 
presented  to  him,  every  othei  critic,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
down  to  Lessinix  and  Winckelmann,  beinL;  chiefly  occu- 
l)icd  with  rhetorical  definitions  of  the  action  upon  the 
human  7nind  of  art  in  the  abstract.     Gray  scarcely  men- 
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tions  a  single  work,  however,  procodoni  to  llio  (itro  <tf 
Unpltacl  ;  aiitl  it  will  not,  do  to  insist,  too  strongly  npon 
his  ind('|)(Mi(UMH'o  of  Iho  nn'indicoH  of  his  tiino. 

In  music  lio  s(MMns  to  havo  Iummi  still  hctter  oiMMipiiul. 
\\{'  was  astonisluMl,  diirino;  his  stay  in  Mohmicp,  at  th(» 
hoanty  and  oriu,inality  <>f  \\\o  new  school  of  Italian  com- 
posers, at  that  time  hnt  little  known  in  lOnirland.  lie 
seems  to  have  Ikmmi  ).arlicnlarly  struck  with  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  was  then  just  dead,  and  with  liononcini  and 
the  (tcrman  Hass(\  who  wen*  still  alive.  At  Naples  a  few 
months  later  he  found  Lt^ujardo  Jvoo,  and  was  attractcil  hy 
his  i»;enius.  Ihit  the  full  artjour  of  his  admiration  was  re- 
serviMl  for  the  works  of  (J.  I).  IVri^olesi,  whos«^  «'levation 
above  the  other  musicians  of  his  au**  (tray  was  the  lirst  to 
observe  and  assert.  IVriii'oIesi,  who  had  diiMl  four  years 
before,  at  the  ai>(>  of  twenty-six,  was  entin^ly  uid<nown 
outsiih^  Tuscany;  and  to  the  Knii'lish  po(>t  bcloiinjs  the 
praise,  it  is  said,  of  beino;  the  first  to  brini;  a  collection  of 
his  pieces  to  London,  and  to  obtain  for  this  i»reat  master  a 
liearino-  in  r>ritish  concert-rooms,  (iray  was  one  of  the  few 
poets  wh«)  have  possessed  not  merely  an  car  for  music,  but 
considerable  executive  skill.  Mason  tells  us  tliat  he  enjoyed, 
probably  at  this  very  time,  instruction  on  the  liarj)sichord 
from  the  younj^er  Scarlatti,  but  hi;^  main  u;ift  was  for  vocal 
music,  lie  liad  a  small  but  very  clear  and  pure  voice,  and 
was  much  admired  for  his  sinoino-  in  his  vouth,  but  durinLj 
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was  so  shy  that  Walpolo 
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never  couU 
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prevail  on  him  to  j>'ivj  a  proof  of  it;  and  then  it  was  witli 
so  much  pain  to  himself,  that  it  o-avc  Walpole  no  manner 
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leasure, 


In  after-years  he  had  a  harpsichord  in  his 


rooms  at  college,  and  continued  to  cultivate  this  sentimen- 
tal sort  of  company  in  his  lojig  periods  of  solitude.  Uray 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  MS.  DUisic  whilst  he  Mas  in 
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Italy;  it  coiisisicd  of  iiino  lar^o  volmnos,  lionnd  in  \«lliiin, 
a!i<l  was  rnriciicd  l>y  a  variety  <»f  iiotcn  in  (iray's  liaiid- 
NM'itint;, 

It.  was  at  KImitikm',  oti  Um'  I'JtIi  <.f  Mardi,  I7t0,  tliat 
(iray  took  '*.  into  his  Ix-ad  to  coninionco  a  corn'HporHh'nfM! 
with  Iiis  old  Hcliool-fcllow,  I)r.  'I'lionian  Wharton  ("my 
(h.'ar,  (h'ar  Wharton,  wliidi  is  a  'dear'  nioio  than  I  ^mvo 
anyhody  rise"),  who  aftcrwanls  iH^caine  Fellow  of  I'ern- 
hroke  Hall,  and  (»ne  of  (iiay's  staiinehcHt  and  most  nyin- 
pathetii'   friends.     To  t!i(!  hio^rapher  of   the   poet,  more- 
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inrton  muHt  bo  cvc^r  dear,  ninee  it  was 


to  him  that  th(!  least,  reserved  and  most  personal  of  all 
(iray's  early  letters  were  inditctd.  'I'liis  I)r.  Wharton  was 
a  «|uiet,  j^ood  man,  with  no  particular  j^enins  or  taste,  hut 
dowere<|  with  that  delii^htfnl  tact  and  sym[>atheti<;  attrac- 

y  genius. 
dh 


tion  which  are  lln;  lo<l(!-star  of  irritahh;  an<l  w(!ar 
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jrray  s  jiinH)r,  an<l  survived  liiiri 
three-and-twenty  years,  indolently  int(!ndint;,  it  is  said,  to 
the  last,  to  (M)lle<'.t  his  niemories  of  his  j^reat  friend,  l)ut  dy- 
ini^  in  his  ei;^diti<;th  year  so  sudderdy  as  to  ho  ineapahio  of 
any  pr(>paration.  In  this,  his  first  letl<r  to  Wharton,  (/ray 
mentions  the  death  of  I'o{)o  Clement  XII.,  which  had  oc- 
curred about  a  month  before,  and  states  his  intention  to 
1)0  at  Homo  in  time  to  see  tho  coronation  of  his  successor, 
wdiich,  however,  as  it  happened,  was  delayed  six  months. 
So  little,  however,  were  Walpolo  and  <^/ray  [jreju'ircd  for 
this,  that  they  set  out  in  tho  middle  of  March,  1740,  in 
jjjreat  fear  lest  they  should  bo  too  late,  and  entered  Jiomc 
on  the  .Tlst  of  that  month.  They  found  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  sittint;  and  like  to  sit;  and  tliey  pre{)ared  tliem- 
selvca  to  enjoy  liomc  in  tho  moan  while.  Tho  maf^nificencc 
of  tho  ancient  city  infinUely  surpassed  Gray's  expectation, 
but  ho  found  modern  liome  and  its  irdiabitants  very  con' 
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tcmptiblc  and  disgusting.  There  was  no  society  amongst 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  pushed  parsimony  to  an  extreme, 
and  showed  not  the  least  liospitality.  "In  short,  child" 
(Walpole  says  to  West,  on  the  IGth  of  April),  "after  sun- 
set one  passes  one's  time  liere  very  ill ;  and  if  I  did  not 
wisli  for  you  in  the  mornings,  it  would  be  no  compliment 
to  tcU  you  that  I  do  in  the  evening."  From  Tivoli,  a 
month  later.  Gray  writes  West  a  very  contemptuous  de- 
scription of  the  artificial  cascades  and  cliffs  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena's  palace-gardens  there ;  but  a  few  days  after- 
wards, at  Alba  and  Frascati,  he  was  inspired  in  a  gentler 
mood  with  the  Alcaic  Ode  to  Favonius,  beginning  "  Mater 
rosarum."  Of  the  same  date  is  a  letter  laughing  at  West, 
who  had  made  some  extremely  classical  allusions  in  his 
correspondence,  and  who  is  indulged  with  local  colour  to 
his  heart's  content : 

"I  am  to-day  just  returned  from  Alba,  a  good  deal  fatigued,  for 
you  know  (from  Statius)  that  the  Appian  is  somewhat  tiresome.  "We 
dined  at  Pompev's ;  he  indeed  was  gone  for  a  few  days  to  his  Tus- 
culan,  but,  by  the  care  of  his  villicus,  we  made  an  admirable  meal. 
We  had  the  dugs  of  a  pregnant  sow,  a  peacock,  a  dish  of  thrushes, 
a  noble  scarns  just  fresh  from  the  Tyrrhene,  and  some  conchylia  of 
the  Lake,  with  garum  sauce.  For  my  part,  I  never  ate  better  at  Lu- 
cullus's  table.  Wc  drank  half  a  dozen  cyathi  apiece  of  ancient  Alban 
to  Pholoii's  health;  and,  after  bathing,  and  playing  an  hour  at  ball, 
wc  mounted  our  cssedum  again,  and  proceeded  up  the  mount  to  the 
temple.  The  priests  there  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  won- 
derful shower  of  birds'  eggs,  that  had  fallen  two  days  before,  whidi 
had  no  sooner  touched  the  ground  but  they  were  converted  into  gud- 
geons; as  also  that  tin  night  past  a  dreadful  voice  had  been  heard 
out  of  the  Adytum,  which  spoke  Greek  during  a  full  half-hour,  l)ut 
nobody  understood  it.  But,  quitting  my  Romanities,  to  your  great 
joy  and  mine,  let  me  tell  you  in  plain  English  that  we  come  from 
Albano," 
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Some  entertainments  Gray  liad  at  Rome.     He  mentions 
one  ball  at  which  he  performed  the  part  of  the  mouse  at 


th 
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>arty.  The  chief  virtuoso  of  the  hour, 
tina,  played  on  the  violin,  and  Giovannino  and  Pas(|uelini 
sang.  All  the  secular  grand  mondc  of  Rome  was  there, 
and  there  Grav,  from  the  corner  where  he  sat  rcGjalinix 
himself  with  iced  fruits,  watched  the  object  of  his  hearty 
disapproval,  the  Engli.sh  Pretender,  "  displaying  his  rueful 
length  of  person."  Gray's  hatred  of  the  Stuarts  was  one 
of  his  few  pronounced  political  sentiments,  and  whilst  at 
Rome  ho  could  not  resist  making  a  contemptuous  jest  of 
them  in  a  letter  which  he  believed  that  James  would  open. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  all  letters  sent  or  received  by  Eng- 
lish people  in  Rome  were  at  that  time  read  by  the  Pre- 
tender. In  June,  as  the  cardinals  could  not  make  up  their 
minds,  the  young  men  decided  to  wait  no  longer,  and  pro- 
ceeded southwards  to  Terracina,  Capua,  and  Naples.  On 
the  17th  of  June  they  visited  the  remains  of  Ilerculaneum, 
then  only  just  exposed  and  identified,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  they  went  back  to  Rome.  There,  still  find- 
ing that  no  Pope  was  elected,  and  weary  of  the  dreariness 
and  formality  of  that  great  city,  Walpolc  determined  to 
return  to  Florence.  Thev  had  now  been  absent  from 
home  and  habitually  thrown  upon  one  another  for  enter- 
tainment durini;  ncarlv  fifteen  months,  and  their  friend- 
ship  had  hitherto  shown  no  abatement.  But  they  had 
arrived  at  that  point  of  familiarity  when  a  very  little  dis- 
agreement is  sufficient  to  produce  a  quarrel.  No  such 
serious  falling-out  happened  for  nearly  a  year  more,  but 
wo  find  Gray,  whose  note-books  were  inexhaustible,  a  lit- 
tle peevish  at  being  forced  to  leave  the  treasures  of  Rome 
so  soon.  However,  Florence  was  very  enjoyable.  They 
took  up  their  abode  once  more  in  the  house  of  Horace 
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Mann,  where  tlicy  looked  down  into  the  Arno  from  their 
bedroom  windows,  and  could  resort  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  the  marble  bridge,  to  hear  music,  eat  iced  fruits,  and 
sup  by  moonlight.  It  is  a  place.  Gray  says,  "excellent 
to  employ  all  one's  animal  sensations  in,  but  utterly  con- 
trary to  one's  rational  powers.  I  have  struck  a  medal 
upon  myself ;  the  device  is  thus  O,  and  the  motto  JVihi- 
iissimo,  which  I  take  in  the  most  concise  manner  to  con- 
tain a  full  account  of  my  person,  sentiments,  occupations, 
and  late  glorious  successes.  We  get  up  at  twelve  o'clock, 
breakfast  till  three,  dine  till  four,  sleep  till  six,  drink  cool- 
ing liquors  till  eight,  go  to  the  bridge  till  ten,  sup  till  tsvo, 
and  so  sleep  till  twelve  again." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  laziness,  however,  the  business 
of  literature  recurred  to  his  thought".  lie  wrote  some 
short  things  in  Latin,  then  a  fragment  of  sixty  hexameter 
verses  on  the  Gaurus,  and  then  set  about  a  very  ambitious 
didactic  epic,  De  Principm  Coffitandi.  It  is  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  small  bulk  of  Gray's  poetical  produc- 
tions to  point  out  that  this  Latin  poem,  only  two  frag- 
ments of  which  were  ever  written,  is  considerably  the  long- 
est of  his  writings  in  verse.  As  we  now  possess  it,  it  was 
chiefly  written  in  Florence  during  the  summer  of  1740; 
some  passages  were  added  at  Stoke  in  1742  ;  but  by  that 
time  Gray  had  determined,  like  other  learned  Cambridge 
poets,  Spenser  and  Milton,  to  bend  to  the  vulgar  car,  and 
leave  his  Latin  behind  him.  The  De  Princ'qnis  Cogitandi 
is  now  entirely  neglected,  and  at  no  time  attracted  much 
curiosity;  yet  it  is  a  notable  production  in  its  way.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  crystallize  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  for 
which  Gray  entertained  the  customary  reverence  of  his 
age,  in  Lucretian  hexameters.  How  the  Soul  begins  to 
Know  ;  by  what  primary  Notions  Mnemosyne  opens  her 
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a  curious 


succession  of  thoui^lits,  and  lier  slender  chain  of  ideas ; 
liow  Reason  contrives  to  anjrnient  her  slow  empire  in  the 
natural  breast  of  man  ;  and  how  anger,  sorrow,  fear,  and 
anxious  care  arc  implanted  there — of  these  things  he  ap- 
plies himself  to  sing;  and  do  not  thou  disdain  the  singer, 
thou  glory,  thou  unquestioned  second  luminary  of  the 
English  race,  thou  unnamed  spirit  of  John  Locke.  With 
the  exception  of  one  episode,  in  which  he  compares  the 
human  mind  in  reverie  to  a  Hamadryad  who  wanders  in 
the  woodland,  and  is  startled  to  find  hers<.»lf  mirrored  in 
a  pool,  the  plan  of  this  poem  left  no  scope  for  fancy  or 
fine  imagery ;  the  theme  is  treated  with  a  certain  rhetori- 
cal dignity,  but  the  poet  has  been  so  much  occupied  with 
the  matter  in  hand,  that  his  ideas  have  suffered  some  con- 
gestion. Nevertheless  he  is  himself,  and  not  Virgil  or 
Ovid  or  Lucretius,  and  this  alone  is  no  small  praise  for  a 
writer  of  modern  Latin  verse. 

If  the  De  Priucipiis.  Cogitandl  had  been  published  when 
it  was  wiltten,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  won  some 
measure  of  instant  celebrity  for  its  author,  but  the  undi- 
luted conclusions  of  Locke  were  no  longer  interesting  in  a 
second-hand  form  in  1774,  when  they  had  already  been 
subjected  to  the  expansions  of  Hume  and  the  criticisms  of 
Leibnitz.  Nor  was  Gray  at  all  on  the  wave  of  philosoph- 
ical thought;  he  seems  no  less  indifferent  to  Berkeley's 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  than  he  is  unaware  of 
Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  had  been 
printed  in  1739,  soon  after  Gray  left  England.  This 
Latin  epic  was  a  distinct  false  start,  but  he  did  not  to- 
tally abandon  the  hope  of  completing  it  until  174G. 

In  August,  1740,  the  friends  went  over  to  Bologna  for 
a  week,  and  on  their  return  had  the  mortification  to  learn 
that  a  Pope,  Benedict  XII.,  had  been  elected  whilst  they 
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were  witliin  four  days'  journey  of  Rome.  Tliey  l)ei;<'in  to 
think  o.  lionie;  tliere  were  talks  of  takinjj;  a  feltieca  over 
from  Loiilinrn  to  Marseilles,  or  of  crossini;  tliroui^li  (Jer- 
many  bv  \  oniec  and  the  Tyrol.  Florence  they  beiian  to 
find  "one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  Italy,"  and  there  is  no 
donht  that  they  bcixan  to  bo  on  verv  strained  ami  uncom- 
fortable  terms  witli  one  anotlier.  They  had  the  i^race, 
liowever,  absolutely  to  conceal  it  from  other  people,  and 
to  the  verv  last  each  of  tliem  wrote  to  West  without  the 
least  hint  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  other.  On  the 
24th  of  April,  1741,  Gray  and  Walpole  set  off  from  Flor- 
ence, and  spent  a  few  days  in  Bolonrna  to  liear  La  Viscon- 
tina  sing ;  from  Boloo'na  they  proceeded  to  Ileii*<>io,  and 
there  occurred  the  famous  quarrel  which  lias  perhaps  been 
more  often  discussed  than  any  other  fact  in  Gray's  life. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  discovered  Walpole  opening  a 
letter  addressed  to  Gray,  or  perhaps  written  by  him,  to  see 
if  anything  unpleasant  about  himself  were  said  in  it,  and 
that  he  broke  away  from  him  with  scathing  anger  and 
scorn,  casting  Walpole  off  forever,  and  at  once  continuing 
his  journey  to  Venice  alone.  But  this  is  really  little  more 
than  conjecture.  Both  the  friends  were  very  careful  to 
keep  their  counsel,  and  within  three  years  the  breach  was 
healed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Walpole  was  the  of- 
fender. When  Gray  was  dead  and  Mason  was  writing  his 
life,  Walpole  insisted  that  this  fact  should  be  stated,  al- 
though he  very  reasonably  declined  to  go  into  particulars 
for  the  public.  lie  wrote  a  little  paragraph  for  Mason, 
taking  the  blame  upon  himself,  but  added  for  the  biog- 
rapher's private  information  a  longer  and  more  intelligible 
account,  saying  that  "  while  one  is  living  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  read  one's  private  quarrels  discussed  in  magazines  and 
novt'spapers,"  but  desiring  that  Mason  would  preserve  this 
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|);irticul;ir  account,  tliat  it  mljnjlit  be  cjiven  to  posterity. 
But  Walpolo  lived  on  until  1797,  anil  by  a  sinujular  coin- 
cidence Mason,  who  was  so  uiuch  younj^er,  only  survived 
liim  a  few  days.  Accordinj^ly  there  was  a  delay  in  i^ivini^ 
this  passaLCe  to  the  world;  and  thout^h  it  is  known  to 
students  of  Ilorrcc  Walpole's  Corrcspondinrc,  it  has  never 
taken  the  authoritative  place  it  deserves  in  (i ray's  life. 
It  is  all  we  possess  in  the  way  of  direct  evidence,  and  it 
does  great  credit  no  less  to  Wal pole's  candour  than  to 
his  experience  of  the  human  heart,  lie  wrote  to  Mason 
(March  2,1773): 

"  I  am  conscious  that  iu  the  boginnui^  of  the  difTorcncc.s  between 
Gray  and  mc  the  fault  was  mine.  I  was  too  younj;,  too  fond  of  my 
own  diversions,  nay,  I  do  not  doubt,  too  much  intoxicated  by  indul- 
gence, vanity,  and  the  Insolence  of  my  situation  as  I'lime-minlstei's 
son,  not  to  have  l)een  Inattentive  and  Insensible  to  the  feelings  of  one 
I  thought  ))e!ow  me ;  of  one,  I  blush  to  say  it,  that  I  knew  was  obliged 
to  me;  of  one  whom  presumption  and  folly,  perhaps,  made  me  deem 
not  my  superior  thin  in  j)arts,  though  I  have  since  felt  my  infinite  in- 
feriority to  him.  I  treated  him  insolently;  he  loved  me,  and  I  did 
not  thlidi  he  did.  I  reproached  him  with  the  dlfTerence  between  us, 
when  he  acted  from  convictions  of  knowing  he  was  my  superior.  I 
often  disregarded  his  wishes  of  seeing  places,  which  I  would  not  quit 
other  amusements  to  visit,  though  I  offered  to  send  him  to  them  with- 
out me.  Forgive  me,  if  I  say  that  his  temper  was  not  conciliating  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  I  will  confess  to  you  that  lie  acted  a  more 
friendly  part,  had  I  had  the  sense  to  take  advantage  of  it — he  freely 
told  me  of  my  faults.  I  declared  I  did  not  desire  to  hear  them,  nor 
would  correct  them.  You  will  not  wonder  that,  with  the  dignity  of 
his  spirit  and  the  obstinate  carelessness  of  mine,  the  breach  must 
have  grown  wider  till  we  became  incompatible." 

This  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel,  and  af- 
ter a  statement  so  generous,  frank,  and  lucid  it  only  remains 
to  remind  the  reader  that  these  were  lads  of  twenty-three 
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nuA  l\V(Mitv-fo»n'  r('s|M>rliv«>ly,  tli.'it  llicy  li!»<l  l'<'<'i>  tlirown 
f;ir  tt>(»  cvi'Iuvivrly  Mini  too  lonn;  on  one  miioIIicc  f«>r  nitcr- 
tainnuMit,  Mini  tliat  |>rol»al>ly  Wnlpolc  m  too  liard  ii|inii  liim 
self  ill  (IrsiriiiLj  \o  (l»>ft'iul  <lray.  Tlirro  is  not  lln'  sli^lilcsi 
\v,\rv  in  liw  l<'tl»>rs  or  in  <»ray's  of  any  indcnrss  »>ii  W'al- 
jiolc's  part.     Tlic  main  point  is  that  tlic  <|nan('!  «as  matlr  up 


in  iTll.and  that  attor  stnnc  coltlncss  on  tJiav's  sit 
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IxM^amt' as  intimate^  as  rvcr  for  tlic  icinaindcr  of  tlirir  lives. 
Walpolt'  stayctl  at  lu^i^iMo,  and  (Iray's  licart  would  have 
Min<'d  with  itMiiorse  \\',u\  lu'  known  that  his  old  friend  was 
ev»Mi  then  siekeninsj:  for  a  <|ninsv,  of  whieh  ho  niiiiht  have 
(IkmI.  if  the  exeellent  .loseph  Speiiee,  Oxford  Professor  of 
l\»etry.  and  tlie  friend  i»f  Pojx',  had  not  happened  to  lu« 
passiiiiT  thr»Mii»h  !vel:^io  with  Lord  liinooln,  and  had  not 
j:;iv(Mi  up  his  whole  tinn»  to  niirsine;  liiin,  M«'anwliile  tlio 
unoonsoious  (Jray,  sore  with  prido,  passed  on  to  Venice, 
whoro  he  spent  two  months  in  tlie  eom|>any  of  a  Mr. 
Wiiitehead  antl  a  Mr.  Chute.  In  July  he  hired  a  etturier, 
passed  liMsurelv  throuiili  the  iKMth  of  Italy,  visitiiiii"  I'ailna 
and  Verona,  roaohod  Turin  on  the  ir»th  of  Au«xust,and  !>»>- 
iian  to  eross  the  Alps  next  day.  Ilo  stayed  onco  more  at 
the  (Irande  ('iiartreus(\  and  inserihed  in  the  Alluim  of  the 
Fathers  iiis  famous  Alcaic  Oi/c,  beL!;inninix  "Oh  Tu,  sever! 
Keliixio  loei,"wliieh  is  the  best  known  and  praetieally  the 
last  of  his  fiatin  poems.  In  this  little  piece  of  twenty 
lines  we  tirst  ree*\i;nize  that  nicety  of  expression,  that  deli- 
cate lapidary  style,  that  touch  of  subdued  romantic  senti- 
ment, which  distinguish  the  lMn»lish  poetry  of  (Jray;  whilst 
it  is  perhaps  not  fantastic  \o  detect  in  its  closiuiX  lines  the 
tirst  dawn  t>f  those  ideas  which  he  afterwards  ex|»an(led 
into  the  KIca]/  in  <i  Vouutvii  C/nnrh-f/anf.  The  orioinal 
MS.  in  the  album  became  an  object  of  eroat  interest  to 
visitors  to  the  hospice  after  dray's  death,  »ind  was  highly 
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<'Xist«»,  liowcvrr,  no   |i.ii<4«r;   it 


wiiH  (Icstrdyt'd  Ity  .'t  r.'ilihlc  fr<>in  (•itiimMc  (liiiiii'^  llu- 
I^'icncli  KcvMliilioii.  (iijiy  naflic*!  Lyoim  »»?i  li.c  I'Mli  of 
AiilCM'^I,  .'i!i"l  rctiiriM'il  l<»  l/<>n<l«)ii  on  iIk-  Isf,  of  St  ptmiKcr, 
IVH,  after  an  nltHcncc  from  I'ltM^ljuifl  of  exactly  two  years 
antl  live  months.  Walpolr,  liein^  cured  of  li'm  coni|»laint, 
arrived  in  l'ain;|;ind  ten  dayw  later.  To  a  tr(»od  natiired  let- 
ter from  Henry  < 'on way,  snu;L;('stin<(  a  renewal  of  intimacy 
Itctween  tlie  friend^,  <  Jrav  retnrned  fin  ansu'-r  (»f  the  eoI«|. 


est  civility,  and  Horace  \\al|>o|e,  now  diHappears  from  oni 
narrativu  for  tlin-e  yoars. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STOKE-l'OOIS. — DEATH    OF   WEST. — FIRST    ENGLISH    POEMS. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  Gray  found  his  father  lying  very 
ill,  exhausted  by  successive  attacks  of  gout,  and  unable  to 
rally  from  them.  Two  months  later,  on  the  Gth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1*741,  he  died  in  a  paroxysin  of  the  disease.  His  last 
act  had  been  to  squander  his  fortune,  which  seems  to  have 
remained  until  that  time  almost  unimpaired,  on  building  a 
country-house  at  Wanstead.  Not  only  had  he  not  written 
to  tell  his  son  of  this  adventure,  but  he  had  actually  con- 
trived to  conceal  it  from  his  wife.  Mason  is  not  correct 
in  saying  that  it  became  necessary  to  sell  this  house  im- 
mediately after  Philip  Gray's  death,  or  that  it  fetched 
2000/.  less  than  it  had  cost ;  it  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Gray.  With  the  ruins  of  a  fortune  Mrs. 
Gray  and  her  sister,  Mary  Antrobus,  seem  to  have  kept 
house  for  a  year  in  Cornhill,  till,  on  the  death  of  their 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jonathan  Rogers,  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1742,  they  joined  their  widowed  sister  Anna  in  her 
house  at  Stoke-Po£,is,  in  Buckinghamshire.  During  these 
months  they  wound  up  their  private  business  in  Corn- 
hill,  and  disposed  of  their  shop  on  tolerably  advantageous 
terms;  and  apparently  Gray  first  imagined  that  the  fam- 
ily property  would  be  enough  to  provide  amply  for  him 
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al.su.  Accordiniily  ho  boi^an  tlio  study  of  tlic  law,  that 
beiriLf  tiic  profession  for  which  ho  had  boon  oriiiiiially 
ifitcridod.  For  si.\  mouths  or  iiioro  ho  sooms  to  liavo 
staved  in  Loudon,  applviuij:  himself  rather  lautiuidlv  to 
coininou  law,  and  i^iviui^  his  real  thoughts  and  sympa- 
thies to  tho.so  who  (k^mauded  them  most,  his  motlier  and 
his  unfortunate  friend,  Itichard  West.  The  latter,  indeed, 
he  found  in  a  miserable  condition.  In  June,  1740,  that 
youui;  man,  havint^  hved  at  the  Temple  till  he  was  sick 
of  it,  left  chambers,  tindini^  that  neither  the  prestige  of  his 
grandfather  nor  the  reputation  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Burnet,  advanced  him  at  all  in  their  profession.  Ho  was 
without  heart  in  his  work,  his  talents  were  not  drawn  out 
in  the  lei^al  direction,  and  liis  atfectionate  and  somewhat 
feminine  nature  suffered  from  loneliness  and  want  of  con- 
genial society,  lie  had  hoped  that  Walpole  would  be 
able  to  find  liim  a  post  in  the  diplomatic  service  or  in  the 
army  ;  but  this  was  not  possible.  Gray  stroui^ly  disap- 
proved of  the  step  West  took  in  leaving  the  Temple,  and 
wrote  him  from  Florence  a  letter  full  of  kindiv  and  cord- 
ial  good-sense;  but  wlien  he  arrived  in  London  he  found 
West  in  a  far  more  broken  condition  of  mind  and  body 
than  he  had  anticipated.  In  extreme  agitation  West  con- 
fided to  liis  friend  a  terrible  .secret  wliich  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  which  Gray  preserved  in  silence  until  the  close 
of  his  life,  when  he  told  it  to  Norton  Nichols.  It  is  a 
painful  story,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  which 
involved  the  reputation  of  West's  mother  with  the  name 
of  his  late  father's  secretary,  a  Mr.  Williams,  whom  she 
finally  married  when  her  son  was  dead.  West  had  not 
the  power  to  rally  from  this  shock,  and  the  comfort  of 
Gray's  society  only  slightly  delayed  the  end.  In  March, 
1742,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  town,  and  went  to  stay  with 
3* 
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a  fric!i(l  at  Popes,  near  Ilatfickl,  Herts,  where  lie  linoured 
three  months,  and  died. 

The  winter  wliicli  (irray  and  West  spent  to^'otlier  in 
London  was  remarkable  in  the  career  of  the  former  as  tlie 
beginninj^  of  liis  most  prolific  year  of  poetical  composi- 
tion— a  vocal  year  to  be  followed  by  six  of  obstinate  si- 
lence. The  first  orii^inal  production  in  English  verse  was 
a  fraI^^lcnt  of  the  tra^^cdy  of  Ajripphia^  of  which  one 
compl»!tc  scene  and  a  few  odd  lines  have  been  preserved 
in  his  works.  In  this  attempt  at  the  drama  he  was  in- 
spired by  llacine,  and  neither  Addison,  nor  Aaron  Hill, 
nor  James  Thomson,  had  contrived  to  be  more  cold  or 
academic  a  playwrii^ht.  The  subject,  which  had  been 
treated  in  tragedy  more  than  a  century  earlier  by  May, 
was  well  adapted  for  stately  stage-effect,  and  the  scheme 
of  Gray's  play,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  was  not  without 
interest.  But  he  v»'as  totally  unfitted  to  write  for  the 
boards,  and  even  the  beauty  of  versification  in  Affrippina 
cannot  conceal  from  us  for  a  moment  its  ineptitude.  All 
that  exists  of  the  play  is  little  else  than  a  soliloquy,  in 
which  the  Empress  defies  the  rage  of  Nero,  and  shows 
that  she  possesses 

"  A  heart  that  glows  with  the  pure  Julian  fire," 

by  daring  her  son  to  the  contest ". 

"Around  thee  call 
The  gilded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the  sunshine 
Of  thy  full  favour ;  Seneca  be  there 
In  gorgeous  phrase  of  laboured  clociuenco 
To  dross  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  strengthen  it 
With  his  plain  soldier's  oath  and  honest  seeming. 
Against  thee — liberty  and  Agrippina  ! 
The  world  the  prize !  and  fair  befall  the  vietors !" 
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As  a  study  in  ')I;iiik  verse  Af/rippina  shows  tlic  result 
of  long  apprcnticcsliip  to  the  ancients,  and  inarches  with  a 
sharp  and  dignified  step  that  reminds  the  reader  more  of 
Landor  tlian  of  any  other  dramatist.  In  all  other  essen- 
tials, however,  the  tragedy  must  l)C  considered,  like  the 
didactic  epic,  a  false  start ;  but  Gray  was  now  very  soon 
to  learn  his  real  vocation. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  sent  down  into 
Hertfordshire  to  amuse  West,  who  seemed  at  first  to  have 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  wl-io  sat  "purring  hy  the  fireside, 
in  his  arm-chair,  v.ith  no  small  satisfaction."  He  was 
able  to  busy  himself  with  literature,  delighting  in  the  new 
revision  of  the  Dunciad^  and  reading  Tacitus  for  the  first 
time.  His  cool  reception  of  the  latter  roused  (iray  to 
defend  his  favourite  historian  with  great  vigour.  "Pray 
do  not  imagine,"  ho  says,  "  that  Tacitus,  of  all  authors  in 
the  world,  can  be  tedious.  .  .  .  Yet  what  I  admire  in  him 
above  all  is  his  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  the  high  spirit 
of  liberty  that  every  now  and  then  breaks  out,  as  it  were, 
whether  lie  would  or  nc."  Poor  West,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  racked  by  an  "  iiTiportunissima  tussis,"  declines  to 
do  battle  against  Tacitus,  but  attacks  Af/rippina  with  a 
frankness  and  a  critical  sagacity  which  slew  that  ill-starred 
tragedy  on  the  spot.  It  is  evident  that  Gray  had  no  idea 
of  West's  serious  condition,  for  he  rallies  him  on  being 
the  first  who  ever  made  a  muse  of  a  cough,  and  is  confi- 
dent  that  "those  wicked  remains  of  your  illness  will  soon 
give  way  to  warm  weather  and  gentle  exercise."  It  is  in 
the  same  letter  that  Gray  speaks  with  some  coldness  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  and  reverts  with  the  warmth  on  which 
we  have  already  commented  to  the  much  more  congenial 
romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon.  We  may  here  con- 
fess that  Gray  certainly   misses,  in   common   with  most 
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men  of  liis  time,  the  one  great  charm  of  the  literary  cliar- 
acter  at  its  best,  namely,  enthusiasm  for  excellence  in  con- 
temporaries. It  is  a  sign  of  a  dry  age  vvlicn  the  principal 
authors  of  a  country  loo  ;  askance  on  one  another.  Some 
silly  critics  in  our  own  days  have  discovered  with  indig- 
nant horror  the  existence  of  "mutual  admiration  socie- 
ties." A  little  more  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  lit- 
erature mioht  have  shown  them  how  strong  the  sentiment 
of  comradeship  has  been  m  every  age  of  real  intellectual 
vitality.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  chilly  air 
of  the  eighteenth  century  prevented  the  "  mutual  admira- 
tion "  of  such  men  as  Gray  and  Fielding. 

This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  point  at  which  to  pause 
and  consider  the  condition  of  English  poetry  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  When  Gray  began 
seriously  to  write,  in  1742,  the  considerable  poets  then 
alive  in  England  might  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  two  hands.  Pope  and  Swift  were  nearing  the  close  of 
their  careers  of  glory  and  suffering,  the  former  still  vocal 
to  the  last,  and  now  quite  unrivalled  by  any  predecessor  in 
personal  prestige.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  liowevcr,  he  was 
not  destined  to  publish  anything  more  of  any  consequence. 
Three  other  names.  Goldsmith,  Churchill,  and  Cowpcr,  were 
those  of  children  not  to  appear  in  literature  for  many  years 
to  come.  Gray's  actual  competitors,  therefore,  were  only 
four  in  number.  Of  these  the  eldest.  Young,  was  just  be- 
ginning to  publish,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  the  only  work 
by  which  he  is  now  much  remembered,  or  which  can  still 
be  read  with  pleasure.  The  Night  Thoughts  was  destined 
to  make  his  the  most  prominent  poetical  figure  for  ihe 
next  ten  years.  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  a  younger 
and  far  more  vital  spirit,  had  practically  retreated  already 
upon  his  laurels,  and  was  presently  to  die,  without  again 
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addressing  tlic  public,  except  in  the  luckless  tragedy  of 
Sophoniaha^  bequeathing,  however,  to  posterity  the  treasure 
of  his  Castle  nf  Imlolence.  Samuel  Johnson  liad  published 
London^  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  had  subsided  into  tem- 
porary oblivion.  Collins,  just  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
had  brought  out  a  paniphlot  of  Persian  Eclorfues  without 
attractino"  the  smallest  notice  from  anvbodv.  Amonijfst 
the  lesser  stars  Allan  Kamsay  and  Ambrose  Philips  were 
retired  old  men,  now  a  long  while  silent,  who  remembered 
the  days  of  Addison  ;  Armstronij  had  flashed  into  unenvi- 
able  distinction  with  a  poem  more  clever  than  dceorons; 
Dyer,  one  of  the  lazy  men  who  grow  fat  too  soon,  was 
buried  in  his  own  Fleece ;  Shenstone  and  Akensido,  mucii 
younger  men,  were  beginning  to  be  talked  about  in.  the 
circle  of  their  friends,  but  had  as  yet  done  little.  Tiie 
stage,  therefore,  upon  which  Gray  proceeded  very  gingerly 
to  step,  was  not  a  crowded  one,  and  before  he  actually 
ventured  to  appear  in  print  it  was  stripped  of  its  most 
notable  adornments.  Yet  this  apparent  advantage  was  in 
reality  a  L^'veat  disadvantaLje.  As  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  ad- 
mirably  says,  "born  in  the  same  year  with  Milton,  Gray 
would  have  been  another  man  ;  born  in  the  same  year  with 
Burns,  lie  would  liavc  been  another  man."  As  it  was,  his 
genius  pined  away  for  want  of  movement  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  wells  of  poetry  were  stagnant,  and  there  was 
nc     .iicl  to  strike  the  waters. 

The  amiable  dispute  as  to  the  merits  of  Agrippina  led 
the  friends  on  to  a  wider  theme,  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  style  of  Shakspcare.  How  low  the  standard  of  crit- 
icism had  fallen  in  that  generation  may  be  estimated  when 
we  consider  that  Theobald,  himself  the  editor  and  anno- 
tator  of  Shakspcare,  in  palming  ofl  his  forgery  of  The 
Double  Falsehood^  which  contains  such  wriuu,^  as  this — 
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"  Koiul  Kflio,  forego  llic  light,  stmii), 
And  licodfiilly  lu'iir  ii  lost  inaiil; 
fio  tell  the  false  ear  of  the  swain 

IIow  deeply  his  vows  have  helrayed" — 

as  a  i;omiln(>  work  l)y  tlio  antlior  of  //<ttn/vf,  liad  ventured 
tt)  appeal  i<>  llic  stylo  as  ^ivino;  tlic  best  evidence  of  the 
trutli  of  ills  pretensions.  <iray  Iiad  a  more  delicate  sense 
of  literary  llavour  than  this,  and  his  remarks  ahout  the 
vio-our  and  j)ictorial  richness  (»f  I'^Iizahethan  drama,  since 
which  *'«Mir  lanounoe  has  greatly  (h'ljenerated,"  are  iiif^lily 
interestino'  even  to  a  modern  rea«ler.  Throuo^h  April  and 
May  he  kept  np  a  brisk  correspondence,  chietly  on  bo(dvs, 
uith  West  at  Popes,  and  on  the  r)th  of  the  latter  month 
ho  received  from  his  friend  an  Oilc  to  Jfat/,  beninninu:  — 

"  Dear  (iray,  that  always  in  my  heart 
Possossost  still  the  bettor  part" — 

wjiich  is  decidedly  the  most  finished  of  West's  prodnc- 
tions.  Some  of  the  stanzas  of  this  ode  possess  much 
suavity  and  i»raco : 

"  Awake,  in  all  thy  glories  drost, 
Keeall  the  zephyrs  from  the  west; 
Restore  the  sun,  revive  the  skies ; 
At  mine  and  Nature's  call  arise! 
(Ireat  Nature's  self  upbraids  thy  stay, 
And  misses  her  accustomed  May." 

This  is  almost  in  the  later  style  of  Gray  hiujself,  and 
the  poem  received  from  him  commendation  as  beino*  "lio;ht 
and  genteel,"  a  phrase  that  sounds  curiously  old-fashioned 
nowadays.  Gray  meanwhile  is  busy  translating  Propertius, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  application  to  legal  studies.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  spent  the  month  of  April  in  studying  the 
Pclojyonnesian  War,  the  greater  part  of  Pliny  and  Martial, 
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Anacrcon,  IV-irarcli,  atnl  Aulns  (lellius,  a  ran^e  of  readini^ 
wliicli  must  have  entirely  excluded  Coke  vipon  li}  ttrlton. 
West's  last  letter  is  dated  May  11,  1742,  and  is  very  cheer- 
fully written,  hut  closes  with  words  that  afterwards  took  a 


.solemn  meanini; 


Vale,  et  viv(!  oaulisijcr  einn  vivis."    On 
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th(!  L'7th  of  the  same  month  Gray  wrote  a  very  lonir  letter 
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to  West, 


hich  he  sh 
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s  no  consciousn(;ss 
his  friend's  desperate  condition.     This  epistle  contains  an 
interestiii'':  references  to  his  own  iicalth  : 


"iMiiio,  yoii  arc  fo  know,  is  a  wlii((!  nicltniclioly,  or  ratlicr  Iciico- 
clioly,  for  tli(!  most  |iiirt;  wliicli,  tliouf^h  it  seldom  limi^liH  or  dancrs, 
nor  I'vor  umountH  to  wlmt  one  calls  joy  or  pleasure,  yet  is  a  f^ood, 
easy  sort  of  iv  state,  and  f«  vv  fnlxHe  que  dv  n'amuHvr.  The  only  fault 
is  its  vapidity,  wliieli  is  apt  now  and  then  to  f^ive  a  sort  of  muni^ 
which  makes  on(!  form  certain  little  wishes  that  signify  nothiii<^.  Hut 
there  is  another  sort,  hlaek  indeed,  wliitdi  I  have  now  and  then  felt, 
that  has  somewhat  in  it  like  Tertullian's  rule  of  faith,  Crrdo  <inia 
i  iijtosslhi/e  (fif;  for  it  Ix'lieves,  nay,  is  sure  of  everythiiif^  that  is  un- 
likely, HO  it  be  hut  frij^htful ;  an'  on  the  otluT  hand  excludes  and 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  n»ost  possihle  ho[)es,  and  everythinj^  that  is 
pleasurable.  From  this  the  Lord  deliver  us!  for  none  but  He  and 
sunshiny  weather  can  do  it." 

Grimly  enouu;h,  whilst  ho  was  thus  analyzin*^  his  feclinr^s, 
his  friend  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Five  days  after  this 
letter  was  written  West  breathed  his  la.st,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1742,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  a^^e,  and  wa.s 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Hatfield  church. 

I'robably  on  the  same  day  that  West  died  Gray  went 
down  into  ]>uckinohamshire,  to  visit  his  uncle  and  aunt 
Koirers  at  Stoke-Poijis,  a  vilhifjo  which  Ids  name  has  im- 
mortalized,  and  of  which  it  may  now  bo  convenient  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  manor  of  Stoke  l*oi(is  or  Poises 
is  first  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1291,  and  [>a.ssed  thro\igh 
the  hands  of  a  variety  of  eminent  personages  down  to  the 
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pivMt  Iv'irl  of  llimliiiLi^iloti,  in  tlie  ici^n  of  llcm-y  N'lII. 
Tlio  viIlMii;(\  if  siifli  il  r:\u  Ix'  cmIIc)!,  is  sparsely  scmMokmI 
over  a  \vi«li'  i'vtenl.  ol  coimjry.  'I'lio  rlinrcli,  a  very  i»i<'t- 
urestnic  sliMir1iin»  of  tlii<  foiirliMMjtli  rctihnv,  willi  a  wood- 
cu  s|>in\  is  Ixlicvcd  1o  have  Immmi  luiill  hy  Sir  .lolin  Molincs 
al»ont  i;U(\  ll  slajuls  (»n  a  liltlc  level  space  al»oiil,  four 
TniI(N  utM'tli  iA'  tli(»  'Tliames  al  VAou.  Vvmu  llie  iieii;'!! 
l>oiir]»0(.(l  of  the  elmreh  no  vestiL!;e  (tf  liainlel  or  village 
is  visiMe,  ai\<l  llie  a-^peet  of  the  place  is  sli^litly  arlilicial, 
lik(^  a  nislie  church  in  a  park  on  the  stauje.  'I'he  traveller 
almost  expct'ts  t  >  see  the  orateful  peasantry  of  an  o|)(>ra, 
cheerfully  hal»it(Ml,  make  their  apj)earaiice,  (lancinij:;  on  tln^ 
oreonswaril.  As  h(>  faces  the  church  from  the  south  the 
wliite  huiltlinij;,  extravajiiantly  I'alladian,  winch  lies  across 
the  mea(i»>\vs  on  his  left  liatul,  is  Stoke  Park,  heiujun  under 
thodireclion  of  AlexautU-r  Nasmyth,  the  lan(lsoa[)e-painter, 
in  1  TSJ),  and  linished  I»y  .lames  Wyatt,  U.A.,  for  the  lion. 
'I'homas  IVnn,  who  houiiht  the.  manor  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  (J ray's  fri»Mid,  Lady  (\)l)ham.  At  the  hack  of 
the  visitor  stands  a  heavy  and  hideous  mausolenn),  hear- 
iiiLT  .*»  eulooistic  inscription  to  (Jrav,  and  this  also  is  due 
to  the  taste  of  Wyatt,  and  was  erected  in  17i)9.  If  we 
still  remain  ou  the  south  side  of  the  church- yard,  the 
chimneys  seen  throui^h  the  thick,  umbrageous  foliage  on 
our  riii'lit  hand,  and  l)ehind  the  church,  are  those  of  the 
ancient  Manor  House,  celebrated  by  (Jray  in  the  Louff 
Stan/,  and  built  by  the  Karl  of  Huntini»don  in  1555. 
The  road  froui  Karnham  Uoyal  passes  close  to  it,  but  there 
is  little  to  be  seen.  Although  in  Gray's  time  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  perfect  preservation  as  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  Tudor  architecture,  with  its  high  gables,  projecting 
windows,  and  stacks  of  clustered  chimney -shafts,  it  did 
not  suit  the  corrupt  Georgian  taste  of  the  Pcnns,  and  was 
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piillc"!  dovvn  ill  \1hu,  Wy.'itt  nfiH'-'l  f..  Iimvc  ;mytliii!i^ 
to  s;iy  |m  it,aii«l  iriii;iil<c.|  ili.it  "tlic  styl<'  <'!*  tli'-  nlilir.. 
WMS  (Iclicirlit,  in   tlioHC  rvcrllriK'is   wlii'Ii    ini^li)    li;i\<'   |i|f;i»|- 

n|  fill'  rrslfU'Mtioii.''  <  >|"  til*'  liiHloiicil  liiiiMiM'^  in  ulii'li 
Sir  ( 'Ini-^lMidK  r  IImMuii  iivr(|  ,'iii<l  Sir  JvIwmiiI  <'<>l<f  ditil 
iiMtliiiii;'  in  left,  l»ut,  llic  l';iiit;isti(!  (•liiMiiii\ -;,  ;ni(l  ;i  roii'^rli 
hIii'H  wliicli  is  ii-ird  ,'n  H  st.'ililf.  'I'liin  liiftcr  w;h  f.>r  ^'»m(! 
liiiir  lillrt!  ii|i  MS  ;i  stiiflio  for  Sir  I'Mwiii  L;iM'ls(ir,  ;iii<l  Ik; 
\v;is  workdi'-'  liciwi  in  I  h^l',  svIk'Ii  Ik-  siiiMrnlv  Ih'-miiic  dr- 
r;iiiLC<'d.  'i'l'is  n|i|  ruin,  so  full  of  nirin  »iif'-<,  i  ^  'inlv  owi 
of  a  iiiiiiiIh"!'  of  ancH'iit,  and  ciirioin  ImildiiiLC^  uilliiii  tli*; 
l)oiiiidaiirs  of  iIk^  parish  oi'  Stokr  -  I'o^is.  WImii  <»iay 
caiiH;  to  Stoke,  ill  I  7  TJ,  ili(!  Manor  Iloiist;  was  iidial>it(;<l 
l»y  til*'  liaiiLi;<'r  (d"  Wimlsor  l''oi(>f,  V'isc.oimt  ^'oMiaiii,  who 
died  ill  I7I;>.  It  '.vas  his  wid(»w  who,  as  v.c  shall  presrint- 
ly  sec,  hccaiiH!  I  Ik;  inliiiiatc  fricml  of  <iray  and  iiispiicil 
his  rciiiarkalih;  ponn  of  tin;  Ao/z^y  Stor;/. 

'V\\v  hoiis(;  (»f  Mrs,  Itoi^crs,  ♦<>  vvliiidi  (iray  and  his  iiK»th- 
vY  now  proceeded,  was  situated  Mt,  West  lOnd,  in  the  noi-th- 
erii  iiart,  of  IIk;  iiarish.      It,  was  reaelK;d  from  the  eliiii'di 


1» 


hy  u  path  aerosH  th(!  nu^adows,  aloni^-sido  the  hosjtit.".!,  a 
line  hriidv  hiiildini^  of  the  sixtciciith  c<;ntiiry,  and  so  by  tho 
lane  lea<linLC  <»iit  into  Stokt;  (!o:!!iiion.  Just  at  the  oihI  of 
this  lane,  on  the  left-iiaiKl  side,  lookin;^  southward-^,  \.illi 
tho  (M)inmon  at  its  back,  stoofl  West  Knd  House,  a  simple 
farmstead  of  two  stories,  with  a  rii->tie  poreh  before  tho 
front  door,  and  this  was  (iray's  Iioiih;  for  many  years. 
It  is  now  thoroughly  altered  and  enlar<^<;d,  and  no  Ioniser 
contains  any  mark  of  its  ori^'inal  simplieity.  The  ehaiin 
of  th(i  liouso  to  the  [)oet  mu^t  iiavc  been  tliat  IJurnhain 
Beeches,  Stoke  Common,  and  Brockhurst  Woods  were  all 
at  hand,  and  within  rcacli  of  the  most  indolent  of  pedes- 
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<iiMy  had  IxMMi  rrsilcnl  luit.  very  f<'W  (lays  at  Sldkc- 
.I*OL>is  boforo  lie  wrote  tlic  poem  with  wliieh  hi  i  [toetieal 
works  Msiiallv  open,  hin  Oifr  fo  Sprint/,  Anionn;,st  the  MS. 
at  remhroke  there  oeeiiis  a  copy  of  thiH  poem,  in  <»ray's 
handwritiiiij:,  (>ntitl4,Hl  Xnon  -  7'i(iv  :  an  ()</c  ;  and  in  the 
•larixin  «>f  it  tluMv  is  fonml  this  interestinij  ;iote  :  "Tlie 
heninnmij:   «»f  June,  I T 12,  s(>nt  to    I'av:  not   knowinir   h(> 


was    tlien    «h>a(l. 


l''.ivonins   was   the    familiar    naiii 


ol 


\Ve>t,  and  tliis  sliows  tlial  (Jray  reeeived  no  intimation 
of  his  friend's  approaehinj;*  end,  an<1  no  snnnnons  to  liis 
bod^^ide.  The  h*^"*  of  We  >t  was  one  of  th(^  most  profound 
that  his  res(Mved  nature  ever  .vnlfered ;  wluMi  that.  nam(> 
wa>  mentioni^l  to  him,  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  he 
IxH'ame  visibly  agitated,  and  to  thr  end  of  his  life  ho 
Koemeil  to  feel  ir;  tlu3  d'-ath  of  West  "the  afliietion  of  ?i 
W<«  arc  therefon*  not  surprised  to  tind  the 


nH'enl  loss 


i« 


0(fr  ')  Sprihf/,  wliieh  belongs  to  a  previous  condition  of 
thinj^s,  lighter  in  tone,  colder  in  sentimer>f,  ami  nntre  triv- 
ial in  conception  than  his  other  serious  pnxbj'tions.  Wo 
are  annt)ved  that,  in  the  very  outs<'f,  ho  should  borrow 
from  Milton  his  "  rosy-bosonied  Hours,'' and  from  Popo 
his  "purple  year."  Aj^jain,  there  is  ,i  perph'xino;  ohani^o 
of  tone  fr<>m  the  beofinnino;,  where  he  was  jxM'haps  inspired 
by  that  ex<)uisile  strain   «»f  florid  fancy,  the  Pcrv'KjUiuni 

y<))fri.s\  to  the  stoic  moralizin^s  of  the  later  stanzas: 

"  Haw  >>4n  tlio  ard^Hir  of  the  crowd, 
How  k>*..l'(>w  little  arc  the  proud, 
How  iiid'ijjjiiNi'H  the  pvat!" 

It  mav  be  noted,  bv-the-wav,  t'nat  for  many  rears  tlio 
last  two  adjectives,  now  so  happily  placed,  wcro  Awkward- 
ly transposciK  The  lest  stanza,  withonf  doubt,  is  tho 
penultimate : 
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Silcll  is  (lie  riic<«  of  iiiiiii  : 
i\ii(|  they  llmt  creep  nml  lliey  lliat  lly 

Slmll  «'liil  wlicH"  tlicy  hc^'iiii. 
Alike  file  Inisy  ami  the  ^ny 
|{(it,  liiitter  Ilin)ii<^'li  life's  little  (lay, 

III  iMtrtiiiie's  VMiyiii^  colour."!  tjre.st; 
IIhihIiM  l»y  tlie  hainl  of  roiii;li  Mi-scliaiico 
<h'  chiUM  l»y  aj^e,  their  airy  ilniicd 

They  leave,  in  diint  to  rest." 

Tlif!  tiiial  staii/a,  with  itn  "  ujIittcrinL^  female,"  and  it«» 
"  |iaiiit('(|  pltiiiia^c,"  i.H  jmcrilo  in  its  attciiiptcd  excess  of 
simplicily,  and  errs,  llioiij^li  in  more  fantastic  laiiL(iia<;(', 
exactly  as  such  crude  studies  of  Wordsworth's  as  Amhin^ 
./ours  or  77/r  7W  ThirrvH  erred  half  a  century  late". 
Nothiiii^  was  gained  l>y  tlic  poet's  de.scril>in!^  himself  "a 
solitary  lly"  without  a  Iii\(!  to  ^o  to.  The,  mistake  was 
one  wlii(!h  («ray  nevca*  repeated,  hut  it  is  curious  to  find 
iwo  of  the.  most  suhlii.io  poets  in  our  lan^uaLje,  both  spe- 
cially eminent  for  loftiness  of  idea,  hei^inning  by  cschewiiiL^ 
all  reasonable  diujiiity  of  expression. 

r»iit,  altliouu;h  tlu;  Ode  to  Sprlnf/  no  lonj^er  forms  a 
favourite  part  of  (Jray's  poetical  works,  it  possessed  co.i- 
si(b'rable  siujnificance  in  1742,  and  t)articularly  on  account 
of  it"  form.  It  was  tho  first  note  of  protest  ati;aiiist  t!;" 
hard  versification  which  had  re'f^ned  in  England  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  The  Augustan  age  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered from  a  dulness  of  ear,  which  did  not  permit  it  to 
detect  a  rhyme  unless  it  rang  at  the  clo.sc  of  the  very  next 
pause.  Ilenco,  in  the  rare  cases  wliere  a  lyric  movement 
was  employed,  tiie  ordinary  octosyllabic  couplet  took  the 
j)lacc  of  tliosc  versatile  measures  i.'  wliich  the  Klizabethan 
and  Jacobite  poets  had  delighted.  Swift,  Lady  Winchil- 
sca,  rariicll,  i*hilip.s,  and  Green,  the  five  poets  of  the  be- 
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jLi;'miiinL;'  of  tlic  clj^litocntli  contiiry  wlio  rebelled  aLjaiiist 
heroic  verse,  i;()t  no  farther  in  metrical  iiinovatioji  than 
the  shorter  and  more  amhiinuj  couplet.  I  her,  in  his 
{greatly  oviM'rated  piece  called  (ironf/di-  J/i/i,  fiAlowvd  tlusc 
his  predecessors.  Hut  Gray,  from  the  very  first,  showed  a 
disposition  to  return  to  more  national  forms, and  to  work 
out  his  stanzas  on  a  more  harmonic  principle,  lie  seems 
to  have  disliked  the  facility  of  the  couplet,  and  the  vanue 
leni^th  to  which  it  miL>ht  he  repeated.  His  view  of  a 
|)oem  was,  that  it  should  have  a  vertebrate  form,  which 
should  respond,  if  not  absolutely  to  its  subject,  at  least  to 
its  mood.  In  short,  he  was  a  cjenuinc  lyrist,  and  our 
literature  had  possessed  none  since  Milton  and  the  last 
Cavalier  song'-writers.  Yet  his  stanzas  arc  built  up  from 
very  simple  materials.  Here,  in  the  Ode  to  Spr'uxj,  we 
begin  with  a  quatrain  of  the  common  ballad  measures; 
an  octosyllabic  couplet  is  added,  and  this  wouKl  close  it 
with  a  rustic  cfTect,  were  the  music  not  prolonged  by  the 
addition  of  three  lines  more,  whilst  the  stanza  closes  grave- 
ly with  a  short  line  of  six  syllables. 

The  news  of  the  dcatli  of  AVest  deepened  Gray's  vein 
of  poetry,  but  did  not  stop  its  flow.  lie  poured  forth 
his  grief  and  affection  in  some  impassioned  hexameters, 
full  of  earnest  feeling,  which  he  afterwards  tried,  ineptly 
enough,  to  tack  on  to  the  icy  periods  of  his  JJe  Principiis 
Cor/itandi.  In  no  other  of  liis  writings  does  Gray  employ 
quite  the  same  personal  and  emotional  accents,  in  none 
docs  he  speak  out  so  plainly  from  the  heart,  and  with  so 
little  attention  to  his  singing  robes: 

"  Villi  cgoniet  duro  gravitcr  concussa  doloro 
Peotora,  in  alterius  non  uiiquam  Icnta  dolorem ; 
Et  langiiere  oculos  vidi,  et  pallescere  amantem 
Vultum,  quo  nunquam  Pietas  uisi  rara,  Fidesqtu', 
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AltuH  ninor  Vcri.ct  puniiii  spiraluit  Iloticsttim. 
Visa  taiiion  tiinli  (Itimiiii  iiirli'iiiciitia  iiioibi 
Ci'sscro  est,  rcMliu'ciiKiiu;  itrrum  rosco  on?  Salutcm 
Hpi'ravi,  nt(iui!  una  t('rum,(lilt't'tc'  Kavoni !" 

This  fiai^mcnt,  the  most  attractive  of  his  Latin  poems, 
trips  on  a  iiv^  from  I'ropertius,  and  suddenly  ceases,  nor  \a 
tliore  extant  any  later  elTusion  of  (» ray's  in  the  same  hin- 
^nauje.  lie  celebrated  the  death  of  Favoniiis  in  another 
piece,  which  is  far  more  familiar  to  j^encral  readers.  Tho 
MS.  of  this  sonnet,  now  at  (.'ambridii^e,  is  marke(l  "at 
Stoke:  Aui^.  1742;"  it  was  not  published  till  Mason 
included  it  in  his  Memoirs: 

*'  in  vain  to  mo  llio  smilinj^  niornitif^s  sliinr, 

And  rcddfuin;^  I'lio'lms  lifts  liis  j^oldcn  fire; 
Till'  birds  in  vain  tlicir  amorous  descant  join, 

(It  clicorl'ul  lipids  iTSunie  their  groon  attire: 
Tlic'se  cius,  alas!  for  otlar  notes  repine, 

A  dilTerent  oI)j('ct  do  these  eyes  recpiiro ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine, 

And  in  my  breast  th'  iin|)crfoet  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men  ; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  liirds  complain; 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain." 

This  little  composition  has  sufTercd  a  sort  of  notoriety 
from  the  fact  that  Wordsworth,  in  1800,  selected  it  as  an 
example  of  the  errors  of  an  ornate  style,  doing  so  because, 
as  he  frankly  admitted,  "Gray  stands  at  the  head  of  those 
who  by  their  reasonings  have  attempted  to  widen  the 
space  of  separation  betwixt  prose  and  metrical  composi- 
tion, and  was  more  than  any  other  man  curiously  elaborate 
iu  the  structure  of  his  own  poetic  diction."     Wordsworth 
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docl.'iros  tliat  out  of  the  fourteen  lines  of  liis  poem  only 
five;  nvo.  of  any  value,  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eiu;litli, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  the  hmguai^c  of  wliieli  "dilTers 
in  no  respeet  from  that  of  prose."  15ut  this  docs  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  ini^enuous.  If  we  allow  the  sun 
to  be  called  IMid'hus,  a!id  if  we  pardon  the  "  ijreen  attire,'' 
there  is  not  a  simple  expression  in  the  sonnet  wliich  is 
fantastic  or  pompous.  It  is  simplicity  itself  in  comparison 
witli  most  of  Milton's  sonnets,  and  it  seems  as  thouirh 
"Wordsworth  mii^ht  liave  found  an  instance  of  fatuous 
grandiloquence  much  litter  to  his  hand  in  Vouni;,  or  better 
still  in  Armstronij,  master  of  those  who  ffo  about  to  call 
a  hat  a  "swart  sombrero."  (jlrav's  irraceful  sonnet  was 
plainly  the  result  of  his  late  study  of  IVtrarch,  and  we 
may  remind  ourselves,  in  this  af:;e  of  flourishini;  sonneteers, 
that  h  is  almost  the  only  specimen  of  its  class  that  had 
been  written  in  En[(lish  for  a  hundred  years,  certainly  the 
only  one  that  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  One  other  fact 
may  be  noted,  that  in  this  little  poem  Gray  iirst  begins  to 
practise  the  quatrain  of  alternate  lieroics,  which  later  on 
became,  as  wc  shall  see,  the  basis  of  all  his  harmonic  ef- 
fects, and  which  he  learned  to  fashion  with  more  skill 
than  any  other  poet  before  or  since. 

In  the  same  month  of  Aui^iust  was  written  the  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Pro^iyect  of  Eton  Coller/c,o\\i\s  in  Gray's  own  MS., 
wliich  I  have  examined,  of  Eton  Collcr/c,  Windsor,  and  the 
adjacent  country.  East  and  west  from  the  church  of 
Stoke- Pogis,  towards  Stoke  Green  in  the  one  direction, 
and  towards  Farnham  Royal  in  the  other,  there  rises  a 
C,'cnlle  acclivity,  from  wliich  the  ground  gradually  slopes 
southward  to  the  Thames,  and  which  lies  opposite  those 
"distant  spires"  and  "antique  towers"  which  Gray  has 
sung  in   melodious  numbers.      The  woodland  parish   of 
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Stoke  is  full  of  little  ri*;lits-of-way,  incadow-paths  without 
hcdiL^o.s  tliat  skirt  the  breast  of  the  ritlcjc  I  speak  of,  and 
reveal  against  the  southern  sky  the  embattled  outline  (»f 
Windsor.  The  Eton  Ode  is  redolent  of  Stoke-Poi^is,  and 
to  have  sauntered  where  (Jray  iiiniself  must  iuive  muttered 
liis  verses  as  they  took  shape  p;ives  the  reader  a  certain 
sense  <>f  confidence  in  the  poet's  sincerity.  Gray  had  of 
late  been  much  exercised  about  Eton ;  to  see  a  place;  so 
full  of  reminiscences,  and  yet  bo  too  distant  to  have  news 
of  it,  this  was  provokini(  to  his  fancy.  In  liis  last  letter 
to  West  he  starts  the  reflection  that  he  developed  a  few 
months  later  in  the  Ode.  It  puzzled  him  to  think  that 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Halifax,  whom  he  could  remem- 
ber as  "dirty  boys  playini>'  at  cricket,"  were  now  states- 
men, whilst,  "  as  for  me,  I  am  never  a  bit  the  older,  nor  the 
biijirer,  nor  the  wiser  than  I  was  then,  no,  not  for  havini' 
been  beyond  the  sea."  Lord  Sandwich,  of  course,  as  all 
readers  of  lampoons  remember,  remained  Gray's  [)et  aver- 
sion to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  type  to  him  of  the  man 
who,  without  manners,  or  parts,  or  character,  could  force 
his  way  into  power  by  the  sheer  insolence  of  wcalih.  The 
Eton  Ode  wjis  inspired  by  the  regret  that  the  illusions  of 
boyhood,  the  innocence  that  comes  not  of  virtue  but  tf  in- 
experience, the  sweetness  born  not  of  a  good  heart  but  of 
a  good  digestion,  the  elation  which  childish  spirits  give, 
and  which  owes  nothing  to  anger  or  dissipation,  that  these 
simple  qualities  cannot  be  preserved  through  life.  Gray 
was,  or  thought  he  was,  "never  a  bit  the  older"  than  he 
was  at  Eton,  and  it  seemed  to  l»im  that  the  world  would 
be  bet.jr  if  Lord  Sandwich  could  have  been  ke})t  forever 
in  the  same  infantile  simplicity.  This  description  of  the 
joyous  innocence  of  boyhood — a  theme  requiring,  indeed, 
the  optimism  of  a  Pangloss — has  never  been  surpassed  as 
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"  0  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand ! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 
Not  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen), 

"With  thuiid'ring  voice,  and  threat'ning  mien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry. 

Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

"Thy  form  benign,  0  goddess,  wear; 
Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive,  { 

Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  forgive. 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man." 

This  last  stanza,  where  he  gets  free  from  the  allegorical 
personages,  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  and  the  curious  coup- 
let about  the  "  generous  spark  "  seems  to  me  to  bo  proba- 
bly a  reference  to  the  quarrel  with  Walpole.  If  this  be 
thought  fantastic,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Gray's  cir- 
cle of  experience  and  emotion  was  unusually  narrow.  To 
iCturn  to  the  treatment  of  allegory  and  the  peculiar  stylo 
of  this  ode,  we  arc  confronted  by  the  curious  fact  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  claim  for  these  qualities,  hitherto  un- 
observed in  English  poetry,  precedency  in  cither  Gray  or 
Collins.  Actual  priority,  of  course,  belongs  to  Gray,  for 
Collins  wrote  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  till  1V45  or 
174G  ;  but  his  Odes,  though  so  similar,  or  rather  so  analo- 
gous, to  Gray's  that  every  critic  has  considered  them  as 
holding  a  distinct  place  together  in  literature,  were  certain- 
ly not  in  any  way  inspired  by  Gray.  The  latter  published 
nothing  till  1747,  whereas  in  December,  174C,  Collins's 
precious  little  volume  saw  the  light. 
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It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Collins,  at  school  at  Win- 
chester until  174L  at  collei^c  at  Oxford  until  1744,  could 
iiavc  seen  any  of  Gray's  verses,  wliich  had  not  then  bei^uu 
to  circulate  in  MS.,  in  the  way  in  which  loni^  afterwards 
the  Elegy  and  the  Bard  passed  from  eager  hand  to  hand. 
We  shall  see  that  Gray  read  Collins  eventually,  but  with- 
out interest,  whilst  Collins  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  conscious  of  Gray's  existence;  there  was  no  mutual 
magnetic  attraction  between  the  two  poets,  and  we  must 
suppose  their  extraordinary  kinship  to  liavc  been  a  mere 
accident,  the  result  of  certain  forces  acting  simultaneously 
on  more  or  less  similar  intellectual  compounds.  There 
was  no  other  resemblance  between  them,  as  men,  than 
this  one  gift  of  clear,  pure,  Simonidean  song.  Collins 
was  simply  a  reed,  cut  short  and  notched  by  the  great 
god  Pan,  for  the  production  of  enchanting  liute-melodies 
at  intervals;  but  for  all  other  human  purposes  a  vain  and 
empty  tiling  indeed.  In  Gray  the  song,  important  as  it 
was,  seemed  merely  one  phase  of  a  deep  and  consistent 
character,  of  a  brain  almost  universally  accomplished,  of 
a  man,  in  short,  and  not  of  a  mere  musical  instrument. 

One  more  work  of  great  importance  was  begun  at 
Stoke  in  the  autumn  of  1742,  the  Elegy  ivrote  in  a  Coun- 
try Church-ijard.  It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  say 
what  form  it  originally  took,  or  what  lines  or  thoughts 
now  existing  in  it  arc  part  of  the  original  scheme.  Wo 
shall  examine  this  poem  at  length  when  we  reach  the 
period  of  Gray's  career  to  which  it  belongs  in  its  com- 
pleted form ;  but  as  the  question  is  often  asked,  and 
vaguely  answered,  where  was  the  Elegy  written,  it  may  at 
once  be  said  that  it  was  begun  at  Stoke  in  October  or  No- 
vember, 1742,  continued  at  Stoke  immediately  after  the 
funeral  of  Gray's  aunt.  Miss  Mary  Antrobus,  in  November, 
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1*749,  and  finished  at  Cambridge  in  June,  1750.  And  it 
may  here  be  remarked  as  a  very  singular  fact  that  the 
death  of  a  vahied  friend  seems  to  liave  been  the  stimuhis 
of  greatest  efficacy  in  rousing  Gray  to  the  composition  of 
poetry,  and  did  in  fact  excite  him  to  the  completion  of 
most  of  his  important  poems,  lie  was  a  man  wlio  had  a 
very  slender  hold  on  life  himself,  who  walked  luibitnally 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  a»id  whose  periods 
of  greatest  vitality  were  those  in  which  bereavement 
proved  to  him  that,  melancholy  as  lie  was,  even  he  had 
sometiiing  to  lose  and  to  regret. 

It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  njore  than  a  strong  intpression 
that  makes  me  conjecture  the  beginning  of  the  Ele(jy 
wrote  ill  a  Country  Church-yard  to  date  from  the  funeral 
of  Gray's  uncle,  Jonatiian  Rogers,  who  died  at  Stoke- 
Pogis  tn  the  31st  of  October,  1742,  and  who  was  buried 
with  the  Antrobus  family  in  the  church  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Buriiham.  An  ingenious  Latin  inscription 
to  him,  in  a  marble  tablet  in  the  church  of  that  name, 
has  always  been  ascribed  to  Gray  himself.  Kogcrs  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  having  spent  thirty-two  years  in  un- 
disturbed felicity  with  his  wife,  born  Anna  Antrobus,  who 
survived  him  till  near  the  end  of  her  celebrated  nephew's 
life.  The  death  of  Mr.  Rogers  completely  altered  Gray's 
prospects.  Mrs.  Rogers  appears  to  have  been  left  with  a 
very  small  fortune,  just  enough  to  support  her  and  her 
sisters,  Mrs.  Gray  and  Miss  Antrobus,  in  genteel  comfort, 
if  they  shared  a  house  together,  and  had  no  extraneous 
expenses.  The  ladies  from  Cornhill  accordingly  came 
down  to  West  End  House  at  Stoke,  and  there  the  three 
sisters  lived  until  their  respective  deaths.  But  Gray's 
dream  of  a  life  of  lettered  ease  was  at  an  end ;  he  saw 
that  what  would  support  these  ladies  would  leave  but  lit- 
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tic  iiiMri;iii  for  liim.  His  tcnipcrauicnt  and  his  mode  of 
study  shut  hlin  out  from  every  enernvtic  profession.  He 
was  twe'i^v-five  years  of  aire,  and  liitlierto  IkkI  not  so 
much  as  bei^un  any  serious  study  of  tlie  hiw,  for  v/hicli 
liis  niotlicr  still  imagined  him  to  be  preparing;'.  Only  one 
eoursc  was  open  to  him,  namely,  to  return  to  Cambridi^e, 
where  iivinf^  was  very  eheaj),  and  to  reside  in  collei4"e, 
spending"  his  vacations  quietly  at  Stc)l<e-lV)gis.  As  Mason 
puts  it,  "he  was  too  delicate  to  liurt  two  persc!:s  for 
whom  lie  liad  so  tender  an  affection  by  peremptorily  de- 
claring Ids  real  intentions,  and  therefore  changed,  or  pre- 
tended to  change,  the  line  of  his  study."  Henceforward, 
until  1759,  bis  whoic  life  was  a  regular  oscillation  be- 
tween Stoke  and  Cambridge,  varied  oidy  by  occasional 
visits  to  London.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  now  over. 
At  twenty-five  Gray  becomes  a  middle-aged  n)an,  and 
loses,  among  tlie  libraries  of  the  University,  Ills  last  pre- 
tensions to  pljysical  elasticity.  From  this  time  forward 
we  find  that  his  ailments,  liis  melancholy,  his  reserve,  and 
his  habit  of  drowning  consciousness  in  perpetual  study, 
have  taken  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  he  begitis  to  plunge 
into  an  excess  of  reading,  treating  the  ficquisition  of 
knowledge  as  a  narcotic.  In  the  winter  of  1742  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Peterhousc,  and  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
Civil  Law,  was  forthwith  installed  as  a  resident  of  that 
college. 
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Gray  took  up  liis  abode  at  Peteihonsc,  in  the  room  near- 
est the  road  on  the  second  floor  on  the  north  side,  a  room 
which  still  exists,  and  whicli  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Pembroke  College,  further  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Trunipington  Street.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  tha'.  Gray's 
eyes  and  tlioughts  were  forever  away  from  home,  and 
paying  a  visit  to  the  society  across  the  road.  His  letters 
are  fuU'of  minute  discussions  of  what  is  going  on  at  Pem- 
broke, but  never  a  word  of  Peterhousc ;  indeed,  so  natu- 
rally and  commonly  does  he  discuss  the  politics  of  the 
former  college,  often  without  naming  it,  that  all  his  biog- 
raphers— except,  of  course,  Mason — seem  to  have  taken 
for  gi anted  that  he  was  describing  Peterhousc.  Oddly 
cnougli.  Mason,  who  might  have  explained  this  circum- 
stance in  lialf  a  dozen  words,  does  not  appear  to  have 
noticed  the  fact,  so  natural  did  it  seem  to  him  to  read 
about  events  which  went  on  in  his  own  college  of  Pem- 
broke. Nor  is  it  explained  wliy  Gray  never  became  a 
Fellow  of  Peterhousc.  In  all  the  correspondence  of  Gray 
I  have  only  noted  one  solitary  instance  in  nhich  he  has 
mentioned  a  Petrusian ;  on  this  one  occasion  he  docs 
name  the  Master,  J.  AVhalley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, in  connexion  with  an  anecdote  which  does  more  hon- 
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our  to  liiin  as  a  kind  old  soul  than  as  a  disciplinaiinn. 
But  all  (Jray's  friends,  and  enemies,  and  interests  were 
centered  in  I'cnibroke,  and  he  shows  such  an  intimate 
knowledjTje  of  all  the  cabals  and  ridiculous  little  intrigues 
which  thrilled  the  couunon-room  of  th;  ^  colleo'c,  as  re- 
quires an  explanation  that  now  can  never  be  given.  These 
first  years  of  his  residence  arc  the  most  obscure  in  his 
whole  career.  It  must  be  remembered  that  of  his  three 
most  intimate  correspondents  one,  \Vest,  was  dead  ;  an- 
other, Walpole,  estranged  ;  and  the  third,  Wharton,  a  resi- 
dent in  Cambridge  like  himself,  and  thc'vfore  too  near  at 
hand  to  be  written  to.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1742, 
a  few  years  after  his  arrival  at  the  Universitv,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  his 
Hymn  to  Ignorance,  Mason  tells  us,  dates  from  the  same 
time.  But  after  this  he  entirely  disappears  from  us  for  a 
couple  of  years,  a  few  legends  of  the  direction  taken  by 
his  studies  and  liis  schemes  of  literary  work  being  the 
only  glimpses  we  get  of  him. 

But  although  Gray  tells  us  nothing  about  his  own  col- 
lege, it  is  still  possible  to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  idea 
of  the  society  with  whom  he  moved  at  Pembroke.  The 
Master,  Dr.  Roger  Long,  was  a  man  of  i)arts,  but  full  of 
eccentricities,  and  gifted  with  a  very  disagreeable  temper. 
lie  was  a  species  of  poetaster,  oddly  associated  in  verse,  at 
different  extremes  of  his  long  life,  with  Laurence  Eusden, 
the  poot  laureate,  and  the  great  Erasmus  Darwin.  When 
Gray  settled  in  the  University,  Roger  Long  v.as  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  had  been  Master  of  Pembroke  nine  years, 
and,  after  being  appointed  Lowndes  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy in  1750,  was  to  survive  until  1770,  dying  in  his 
ninety-first  year.  He  was  fond  of  exercising  his  inven- 
tion on  lumbering  constructions,  which  provoked  the  ridi- 
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cule  of  yoiuif^  wits  like  Gray  ,  such  as  a  Rort  of  orrcy 
which  ho  built  in  the  nortli-oasteru  corner  of  the  inner 
court  of  PciMbrokc  ;  and  a  still  more  reniarkahlo  water- 
veh>ci{)e(k',  \\]^on  wliicli  Dr.  Loni^  was  wont  to  splash 
about  in  ronibroko  basin,  "  like  a  wild  o-oose  at  ]>lay," 
heedless  of  mockiiii;  undergraduates.  This  eccentric  per- 
sonajxc  was  the  object  of  niucli  observation  on  the  part  of 
Gray,  who  frequently  mentioned  him  in  his  letters,  and 
was  delighted  when  any  new  absurdity  gav^  Iiliu  an  op- 
porh;i;ity  >  .vri;ing  to  his  coi respondents  about  "  the  high 
and  iii/i;i'niA  Vrincc  Roger  surnamed  the  Long,  Lord  of  the 
gr^at  Z  i';tc,  ^r  glass  L^ranium,  and  the  Chariot  that  goes 
without  liorses.  As  the  astronomer  grew  older  he  more 
and  more  lost  his  authority  with  the  Fellows,  and  Gray 
describes  scenes  of  absolute  rebellion  which  arc,  I  believe, 
recorded  by  no  other  liistorian.  Gray  was,  undoubtedly, 
in  possession  of  information  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Tart  of  this  information  came,  we  cannot  doubt, 
from  Dr.  AVIiarton,  and  part  from  another  intimate  friend 
of  Gray's,  William  Trollopc,  who  had  taken  his  degree  ir, 
1730,  and  who  was  one  of  the  senior  Fellows  of  Pembroke. 
Another  excellent  friend  of  Grav's,  also  a  leading  man  at 
Pembroke,  was  the  gentle  and  refined  Dr.  James  Brown, 
who  eventually  succeeded  Long  in  the  Mastership,  and  in 
whose  arms  Gray  died.  Outside  this  little  Pembroke  cir- 
cle Gray  had  few  associates.  He  knew  Conyers  Middle- 
ton  very  well,  and  seems  to  have  gained,  a  little  later, 
while  haunting  the  rich  library  of  Emmanuel  College,  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  wdiose  influence  on  liim  was  dis- 
tinctly hurtful,  the  satellite  of  Warburton,  Richard  Ilurd, 
long  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  But  his  association 
with  Conyers  Middleton,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  tlien  moving  in  the  University,  amounted  almost 
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to  frioiidsliip.  They  probably  met  nearly  every  clay,  Mid- 
dicton  beliiLj  Librarian  of  Trinity.  There  was  njuch  that 
Gray  would  fitid  syinj)athotio  in  the  broad  thcolofjy  of 
Middl'ton,  who  liad  won  his  spurs  by  attackinuj  the  (b'ists 
from  £>'round  almost  as  sceptical  as  their  own,  yet  strictly 
within  the  pal<>  .-f  orthodoxy;  nor  would  the  irony  and 
free  thought  of  a  chanii)ion  of  the  Church  of  Knujland  be 
shockini'  to  Grav,  whose  own  tenets  were  at  this  time  no 
less  broad  than  liis  liatred  of  an  open  profession  of  deism 
was  pronounced.  Grav's  fcelinix  in  rcliurion  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  high  and  dry  objection  to  enthusiasm,  or 
cluuiii'e,  or  subversion.  lie  was  willing  to  a»bnit  a  certain 
breadth  of  conjecture,  so  long  as  the  f  lu-  f  orthodoxy 
were  preserved,  but  he  objected  exccssi  "ly  '  any  atten'.[)t 
to  tamper  with  those  forms,  collect''  r  »)iartesbury,  VoU 
tairc,  Rousseau,  and  Uumc  under  opc  j,  ucral  category  of 
abhorrence.  As  ho  says,  in  a  canc»  ''id  stanza  of  one  of 
his  poems — 

"  Xo  more,  wiih  reason  and  thyself  at  strife, 
Give  anxious  cares  and  endless  wishes  room ; 
But  throu;;h  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenour  of  thy  doom  " — 


an  attitude  wliich  would  not  preclude  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
patliy  with  the  curious  speculations  of  Conyers  Middleton. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  com- 
panions of  this  class,  most  of  them,  like  Middleton,  much 
older  than  himself,  he  found  Cambridge  exceedingly  dreary. 
He  tallcs  in  one  of  his  letters  of  "  tlie  strong  attachment, 
or  rather  allegiance,  which  I  and  all  here  owe  to  our  sov- 
ereign lady  and  mistress,  the  president  of  presidents,  and 
head  of  heads  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  pronounce  her 
name,  that  inelfable  Octogrammaton),  tlie  power  of  Lazl- 
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nes.9.  Yoii  must  know  that  she  lias  been  [)lcascd  to  ap- 
point nic  (in  pivforencc  to  so  many  old  servants  of  hers, 
who  liad  spent  tiieir  whole  lives  in  qnalifyint^  lls'jnisclvcs 
for  the  oflice)  Grand  Picker  of  Straws  and  l*nsh-pin 
I'iaver  in  ordinary  to  her  Siininitv."  Tiiis  in  li44,  and 
the  same  note  had  been  struck  two  years  earlier  in  his 
curiously  splenetic  JFi/mn  to  Ljnorance : 

"  Hail,  horrors,  hail !  yc  ever  j^looniy  bowers, 
Ye  Gothic  fane?,  and  anti(iuate(l  towers, 
Wliere  rusliy  Camus'  slowly-winding  flood 
Perpetual  draws  his  humid  ti'ahi  of  mud : 
Ghid  I  revisit  thy  neglected  reign. 
0  take  me  to  thy  peaceful  shade  again." 

This  atmosphere  of  apathy  and  ignorance  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  It  was, 
indeed,  absolutely  fatal  to  it,  and  being  at  liberty  to  write 
odes  any  hour  of  any  day  completely  took  away  from  the 
poet  the  inclination  to  compose  them  at  all.  The  flow  of 
verse  which  had  been  so  full  and  constant  in  1742  ceased 
abruptly  and  entirely,  and  his  thoughts  turned  in  a  wholly 
fresh  direction,  lie  gave  himself  up  almost  exclusively 
for  the  first  four  or  five  years  to  a  consecutive  study  of 
the  whole  existino;  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  If  he  had 
seen  cause  to  lament  the  deadness  of  classical  enterprise  at 
Cambridge  when  he  was  an  undergraduate,  this  lethargy 
had  become  still  more  universal  since  the  death  of  Bcntlev 
and  Snape.  Gray  insisted,  almost  in  solitude,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  persistence  in  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature, 
and  he  forms  the  link  between  the  school  of  humanity 
which  flourished  in  Cambridije  in  the  be^finnino;  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  that  of  which  Porson  was  to  be 
the  representative. 

One   of  Grav's  earliest  schemes  was  a  critical  text  of 
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Strabo,  an  author  of  wlioni  he  knew  no  satisfactory  edi- 
tion. Ainoni^st  tlie  IVnibroke  MSS.  may  still  bo  found  liis 
painslakiuj^  and  copious  notes  collecteil  for  tiiis  purpose, 
and  Mason  possessed  in  Gray's  handwriting- "  a  i^ivat  tium- 
ber  of  ijjeographical  disqui.sitions,  particularly  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  Asia  which  comprehends  Persia  and  India; 
concerniui;  the  ancient  and  modern  names  and  divisions 
of  which  extensive  countries  his  notes  are  very  copious." 
This  edition  of  Strabo  never  came  to  the  birth,  and  the 
same  lias  to  be  said  of  his  projected  IMato,  the  notes  for 
every  section  of  which  were  in  existence  when  Mason  came 
to  examine  his  papers.  Another  hibour  over  which  he  toil- 
ed in  vain  was  a  text  of  the  Greek  Antholouy,  with  trans- 
lations of  each  separate  epi<^ram  into  Latin  elen'iac  verse,  a 
task  on  which  he  wasted  months  of  valuable  time,  and 
which  he  then  abandoned.  His  MS.,  however,  of  this  last- 
mentioned  work  came  into  his  executors'  hands,  copied 
out  as  if  for  the  press,  with  the  addition,  even,  of  a  very 
full  index,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  Mason  should 
not  liave  hastened  to  oblige  the  world  of  classical  students 
with  a  work  which  would  have  had  a  value  at  that  time 
that  it  could  not  be  said  to  possess  nowadays.  Lord 
Chesterfield  confidently  "recommends  the  Greek  epigrams 
to  the  supreme  contempt"  of  his  precious  son,  and  in  so 
doing  gauged  viglitly  enough  the  taste  of  the  age.  It 
would  seem  that  Gray  had  the  good-sense  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  little  poems  of  Mcleager  and  his  fellow-singers, 
but  had  not  moral  energy  enough  to  insist  on  forcing  them 
upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  He  lamented,  too,  the 
neglect  into  which  Aristotle  had  fallen,  and  determined  to 
restore  him  to  the  notice  of  English  scholars.  As  in  tlic 
previous  eases,  however,  his  intentions  remained  unfulfilled, 
and  we  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  consideration  of  all 
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tliis  iiu'laiic'lioly  waste  of  onorijy  nn<l  loarnincc.  It  is  liard 
to  coiicoivo  of  a  sadder  irony  on  the  career  of  a  scliolar  of 
(Jray's  genius  and  accouiplisliinent  than  is  i;iven  by  tlic 
dismal  contents  of  tlie  so-called  second  volume  of  liis 
M'orX.v,  ])ul)lislicd  ))y  Mathias  in  1814,  frai^mcMits  and  jot- 
tings which  bear  the  same  relation  to  literature  that  doni^h 
bears  to  bread. 

I'hc  unfortunate  difference  with  Horace  Walpole  came 
to  a  close  in  the  winter  of  1744.  A  lady,  probably  Mrs. 
Conyers  Mi('dleto!i,  made  peace  between  the  friends.  Wal- 
[)olo  expressed  a  desire  that  Gray  would  write  to  liim,  and 
as  (ira\  was  passiuij^  throui^h  London,  on  liis  way  from 
Cambridj'e  to  Stoke,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  a 
meeting'  came  off.  The  poet  wrote  Walpole  a  note  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  "and  immediately  received  a  very  civil 
answer."  Horace  Walpole  was  then  living  in  the  minis- 
terial neiu'hbourhood  of  Arlino'ton  Street,  and  thither  on 
the  followino-  cveninD:  Gray  went  to  visit  him.  Grav's  ac- 
count  to  Wharton  of  the  interview  is  cntcrtaininix  :  "  I  was 
somewhat  abashed  at  his  confidence  ;  he  came  to  meet  me, 
kissed  me  on  both  sides  with  all  the  case  of  one  who  re- 
ceives an  acquaintance  just  come  out  of  the  country,  squat- 
ted me  into  a  fauteuil,  began  to  talk  of  the  town,  and  this 
and  that  and  t'other,  and  continued  with  little  interruption 
for  three  lionrs,  Avhcn  I  took  my  leave,  very  indifferently 
pleased,  but  treated  with  (jirnstrous  good  -  breeding.  I 
supped  with  him  next  night,  as  he  desired.  Asliton  was 
there,  whose  formalities  tickled  me  inwardly,  for  he,  I 
found,  was  to  be  angry  about  the  letter  I  l)ad  wrote  him. 
However,  in  going  liome  together  our  hackney-coach  jum- 
bled us  up  into  a  sort  of  reconciliation.  .  .  .  Next  morn- 
ing I  breakfasted  alone  with  Mr.  Walpole ;  when  me  had 
all  the  i'claircissemcnt  I  ever  expected,  and  I  left  him  much 
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better  satisfied  than  I  liad  l>een  liitlierto."  Oray'.^  piMe 
wo  sec  HtniLr^litit;  auaitist  a  very  liearty  desire  in  Walpoju 
to  let  l>y-i^oiie.s  be  by-^'ones;  tiie  stately  little  poet,  however, 
was  not  able  to  hold  out  aLraiiist  so  nianv  cointeoiis  scdiio 
tions,  and  li<'  u:radiiallv  returned  to  his  (.Id  intimacy  and 
atleetion  for  Walpole.  It  is  nevertheless  donbtful  whetlu-r 
lie  ever  became  so  fond  of  the  latter  as  Walpole  was  of 
him.  He  accepted  the  homage,  however,  to  the  end  of 
liis  days,  and  was  more  admired,  perhaps,  by  lIorae(;  Wal- 
pole, and  for  a  lonjjjer  period,  tliati  any  other  pcrs(»n, 

I'erhaps  in  consecjuence  of  the  '"''  vclohrisaomnit''  with 
Wal[)ole,  Gray  began  at  this  time  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  (.'hnte  and  Mr.  Whithead,  the  u'entlemen  with  whom 
lie  had  spent  some  months  in  Venice,  (.'hute  was  a  Ilamp- 
.shire  scpiire,  a  dozen  years  senior  to  (Jray  ami  \Val[)ole, 
bnt  a  great  admirer  of  them  both,  and  they  both  wrote  to 
him  some  of  their  brightest  letters.  Chute  was  what  our 
Elizabethan  forefathers  call  'd  "  Italianate;"  he  sympathized 
with  Graves  tastes  in  music  and  statuary,  and  vowed  that 
life  was  XmA  worth  living  north  of  the  Alps,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Casa  Ambrosio,  Sir  Hor- 
ace Mann's  house  in  Florence.  ]Ie  was  an  accomj)lished 
person,  who  played  and  sang,  and  turned  a  neat  copy 
of  verses,  and  altogether  was  a  verv  agreeable  cxcejUion 
amongst  country  gentlemen.  lie  lived  on  until  1770, 
carefullv  preserving  the  letter.]  he  had  interchanged  with 
liis  spriLjhtly  friends. 

About  this  time  (May  00,  1744)  Tope  had  died,  and 
both  Gray  and  Wal{)ole  refer  frecpiently  to  the  circum- 
stance in  their  letters.  It  seems  that  Gray  had  had  at 
least  one  interview  with  the  great  poet  of  the  age  before 
him,  an  interview  the  date  of  which  it  would  bo  curious 
to  ascertaiti.     Gray's  words  arc  intercstinsx.      lie  writes  to 
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Walpolc  (Feb.  3,  1*740),  rcfcrrino^  probably  to  the  scandals 
about  Atossa  and  tbc  Patriot  K'uiq :  "  I  can  sav  no  more 
for  Mr.  I'ope,  for  what  you  keep  in  reserve  may  be  worse 
tlian  all  the  rest.  It  is  natural  to  wish  the  finest  writer — 
one  of  them — wo  ever  liad  should  bo  an  honest  m;ui.  It 
is  for  the  interest  even  of  that  virtue,  whose  friend  he 
professed  liimself,  and  whose  beauties  he  suni^,  that  he 
should  not  be  found  a  dirty  animal.  Hut,  however,  this 
is  Mr.  Warburton's  business,  not  mine,  who  may  scribble 
Ills  pen  to  the  stumps  and  all  in  vain,  if  these  facts  are 
so.  It  is  not  from  ivhat  he  told  me  about  hi msc/f  that  I 
thouti;ht  well  of  him,  but  from  a  humanity  and  ii'oodness 
of  lieart,  ay,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  runs  through  his 
private  correspondence,  not  less  apparent  than  are  a  thou- 
sand little  vanities  and  weaknesses  mixed  with  those  good 
qualities,  for  nobody  ever  took  him  far  a  philosopher." 
There  exists  a  booK  in  which  Pope  has  written  his  own 
name,  and  Gray  liis  underneath,  with  a  date  in  l*o])e's 
lifetime.  Evidently  there  had  been  personal  intercourse 
between  them,  in  wliich  AY.alpolo  may  liave  had  a  part; 
for  the  latter  said,  very  late  in  his  own  career,  "llemem- 
bcr,  I  have  lived  with  Gray  and  seen  Pope." 

In  1744  appeared  two  poems  of  some  importance  in 
the  history  of  eighteenth  century  literature,  Akcnside's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imugimition  and  Armstrong's  Art  of 
Preserving  Health.  Gray  read  them  instantly,  for  the 
authors  Avere  friends  of  his  friend  Wharton.  The  fir>t 
he  found  often  obscure  and  even  unint'^liigible,  but  yet  in 
many  respects  admirable;  and  he  cheeked  himself  in  the 
act  of  criticising  Akenside — '*a  verv  ingenious  man,  worth 
fifty  of  myself."  For  Armstrong  he  showed  less  interest. 
The  reading  of  these  and  other  poems,  a  fresh  beat  of  the 
pulse  of  English  Poetry  in  her  faii'-ng-fit,  set  him  think- 
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ini^  of  his  own  neglected  epic,  the  De  Primlpiis  Co'jltandi,, 
or  "  Master  Toininv  Lucretius,"  as  he  nicknamed  it.  This 
unwieldy  production,  however,  could  not  be  encouraged  to 
flourish:  "'tis  but  a  puleing  chitt,"  says  its  author,  and 
Mason  tells  us  that  about  this  time  the  posthumous  pub- 
lication of  the  Anti-Lucretinn  of  the  Cardinal  Melchioi 
do  rolignac,  a  book  long  awaited  and  received  at  last  with 
great  disaj>pointment,  made  (iray  decide  to  let  Locke  and 
the  Origin  of  Ideas  alone.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  July, 
1V45,  (ira}-  had  serious  thoughts,  which  came  to  nothing, 
of  moving  over  from  Petcrhouse  to  Trinity  JIall, 

We  get  glimpses  of  him  now  and  then  from  his  letters. 
He  does  not  entirely  forget  the  pleasures  of  "strumming," 
ho  tells  Chute;  "I  look  at  my  music  now  an<i  then,  that 
I  may  not  forget  it;"  and  in  September,  1740,  he  has 
been  writing  "a  few  autumnal  verses,"  the  exact  nature 
of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  specify.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  he  had  been  in  London,  spending  his  morn- 
ings with  Walpole  in  Arlington  Street,  and  his  afternoons 
at  the  trial  of  the  Jacobite  Lords.  His  account  of  Kil- 
marnock and  Cromartie  is  vivid,  and  not  as  unsympathetic 
as  it  might  be.  Now,  as  for  many  years  to  come,  Gray 
usually  went  up  to  town  in  the  middle  of  June,  saw  what 
was  to  be  seen,  proceeded  to  Stoke,  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge in  September.  Late  in  August,  174G,  Horace  ^^'al- 
pole  took  a  house  within  the  })recincts  of  the  Castle  of 
Windsor,  and  Gray  at  Stoke  found  this  very  convenient, 
for  the  friends  were  able  to  spend  one  day  of  each  week 
together.  In  A^ay,  1747,  Walpole  rented,  and  afterwards 
bought,  that  es  ;ate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames 
which  he  has  made  famous  under  the  name  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  in  future  Gray  scarcely  ever  passed  a  long  va- 
Cixtlon  without  spending  some  of  his  time  there.     It  was 
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now  that  his  first  poem  >vas  published.  \\'aIpole  per- 
suaded him  to  allow  Dodslcy  to  print  the  Oifc  on  a  Dis- 
tant Prospect  of  Eton  College,  and  it  accordingly  appeared 
anonymously,  in  the  summer  of  1747,  as  a  thin  folio  pam- 
phlet. In  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  whilst  (iray  was 
Walpolc's  guest  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  sat  for  the  most 
l)leasino;,  thou^'h  the  most  feminine,  of  his  portraits,  that 
by  John  (iiles  Eckhardt,  a  German  who  liad  come  over 
with  \'anloo,  and  to  whom  AValpole  liad  addressed  liis 
poem  of  The  Beauties.  The  Eton  Ode  fell  perfectly  still- 
born, in  spite  of  Walpole's  enthusiasm  ;  even  le^s  observed 
by  the  critics  of  the  hour  than  Collins's  little  volume  of 
OdeSy  which  had  appeared  six  months  earlier.  We  may 
observe  that  Gray  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not 
only  absolutely  unknown,  but  not  in  the  least  persuaded 
in  himself  that  he  ought  to  be  known. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  tlic  remark- 
able interview  took  place  between  (iray  and  Hogarth. 
The  great  painter,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  had  just  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  his  rc))utation  by  completing  his  Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode,  which  Gray  admired  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  vivacious  Walpole  thought  that  he  would 
bring  these  interesting  men  together,  and  accordingly  ar- 
ranged a  little  dinner,  from  which  he  anticipated  no  small 
intellectual  diversion.  Unfortunatelv,  Hogarth  was  more 
surly  and  egotistical  than  usual,  and  Gray  was  plunged  in 
one  of  his  fits  of  melancholy  reserve,  so  that  AValpole  had 
to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  flow  of  spirits  to  prevent 
absolute  silence,  and  vowed  at  the  end  of  the  repast  that 
lie  had  never  been  so  dull  in  his  life.  To  show,  however, 
liow  Gray  could  sparkle  when  the  cloud  happened  to  rise 
from  off  Ids  spirits,  we  may  quote  entire  the  delightful 
letter  to  Walpole,  in  which  one  of  the  brightest  of  his 
lesser  poems  first  appeared  : 
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"Cainbi-id^'o,  March,  1, 1747. 
"As  one  oujrlit  to  be  particularly  oaroful  to  avo'ul  l)lmulei's  in  a 
compliment  of  condolence,  it  would  be  a  sonsible  satisfaction  to  me, 
liefore  I  testify  my  sorrow,  and  the  sincere  part  I  take  in  your  mis- 
fortune, to  know  foi-  certain  who  it  is  I  lament.  I  knew  Zara  and 
Selima  (Si'lima,  was  it?  or  Fatima'?),  or  rather  I  knew  them  l)oth  to- 
i^ether  ;  for  1  cannot  justly  say  which  was  which.  TliiMi  as  to  your 
'liandsome  Cat,'  the  name  yon  distinguish  her  by,  I  am  no  less  at  a 
los.-,  as  well  knowing  one's  handsome  cat  is  always  the  cat  one  loves 
l)est ;  or  if  one  be  alive  and  one  dead,  it  is  usually  the  latter  that  is 
the  handsomest,  besides,  if  the  point  wcrt;  never  so  clear,  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  me  so  ill-ln'cd  or  so  imprudent  as  to  forfeit  all  my 
interest  in  the  survivor;  oh  no  !  I  would  rather  seem  to  mi-take,  and 
imagine  to  be  sure  it  must  be  the  tabl)y  one  that  had  met  with  this 
sad  accident.  Till  this  matter  is  a  little  l>elter  d(,'termiiied,  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  begin  to  cry — 

'Tcnipu.s  iiiauo  peto,  rcqiiioin,  spatiumque  doloris.' 

Which  interval  is  the  more  convenient,  as  it  gives  me  tinu,'  to  rejoice 
with  \ou  on  your  lu-w  honours  [Walpole  had  just  been  elected  F.R.8.]. 
This  is  only  a  begiimiiig  ;  1  reckon  next  week  wt;  shall  hear  you  are 
a  Freemason,  or  a  (Jorinagon  at  least.  Heigh-ho  I  I  feel  (as  you  to 
be  sure  have  long  since)  that  I  have  very  little  to  say,  at  least  in 
])rose.  S(>mel)ody  will  be  the  better  for  it ;  I  do  not  mean  you,  but 
your  Cat,  feue  Mademoiselle  Selime,  whom  I  am  about  to  immortalize 
for  one  week  or  foitnight,  as  follows  : 

'"Twas  on  a  lofty  va«e"s  side 
Where  Chnia's  gayest  art  liad  dyed 

The  azure  tlowers  tliat  blow, 
Tlie  pensive  Solhna  reclined, 
JDoinurcst  of  the  tabby  kind, 

Gaz'd  on  the  lake  below. 

"llcr  conscious  tail  her  joy  declar'd  : 
The  fair,  round  face,  the  showy  beard. 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  oars  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw;  and  purred  applause. 

"Still  had  she  gaz'd  ;  but  midst  the  tide 
Two  beauteoas  forms  were  seen  to  ^lidc, 
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The  Oeiiii  of  the  stream  ; 
Their  hcnly  iinncur's  Tyrin    hue, 
Throiii;!!  richest  purple,  to  the  view 

Botny'd  a  <,'(>lcleii  gleam. 

"Tlie  hapless  nymph  with  woiuli-r  &avv  : 
A  whi.-ker  tir.st,  and  then  a  claw, 

Willi  many  an  ardent  wish. 
She  stretcliM,  in  vain,  to  re:Kh  the  ])ri/e. 
Wliat  female  lu^art  can  ;,'old  despise? 

What  Cat's  averse  to  fish  ? 

"  Presnmptnous  maid  !    With  looks  inteut 
A<,'ain  she  stretched,  au'ain  she  bent, 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smil'd.) 
The  sljpp'ry  verLre  her  feet  begnil'd, 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

"Eight  times  emergirig  from  the  flood, 
She  mewed  to  ev'ry  wat'ry  god 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd, 
No  cruel  Tom  nor  Harry  heard— 
What  favourite  has  a  friend? 

"  From  hence,  ye  beauties,  undeceiv'd. 
Know  one  false  step  is  ne'er  rctriev'd, 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes 
And  lieedlcss  hearts  is  lawful  prize, 
Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 

"There's  a  poem  for  you  ;  it  is  rather  too  long  foi-  an  epitaph." 

It  is  rather  too  loiio-  for  a  qnotation,  also,  l»iit  tlic  reader 
may  find  some  entertainment  in  seeing  so  familiar  a  poem 
restored  to  its  oriii'inal  readinjxs.  Johnson's  coniment  on 
this  piece  is  more  nnfortiinatc  than  usual.  lie  calls  it 
"a  trifle,  but  not  a  happy  trifle."  Later  critics  have  been 
unaninions  in  thinking*  it  one  of  the  happiest  of  all  trifles; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  its  case  and  lightness  it 
slii'^ws  that  Gray  had  been  reading  Gresset  and  Piron  to 
advantage,  and  that  ho  remembered  the  gay  suppers  with 
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Mile.  Quiiiault.  A  French  poet  of  tlie  neatest  clas^  how- 
ever, would  certainly  have  avoided  the  specious,  little  error 
detected  by  Johnson  in  the  last  line,  and  would  not  have 
laid  himself  ope!\  to  the  cliarp^c  of  supposinii!;  that  what 
cats  really  like  is,  not  o'old-fish,  but  ijold  itsel'. 

We  must  return,  however,  to  the  dreary  days  in  which 
Gray  divided  his  leisure  from  (ireek  literature  between 
driid-cini;'  tar-water,  on  the  recommendation  of  iierkeley's 
jSiris,  and  observinij  the  extraordinary  (juarrellini^  and 
bi(;kerini»*  which  went  on  in  the  ci>mbination  -  room  at 
Pembroke.  These  dissensions  reached  a  climax  in  the 
summer  of  1740.  The  cause  of  the  Master,  Dr.  iion'cr 
Lonji;,  was  supported  by  a  certain  Dr.  Andrews,  whilst 
James  I>rown,  popularly  styled  Obadiah  Fusk,  led  the 
body  of  the  Fellows,  with  whom  Gray  sympathized.  "Mr. 
l>rown  wants  nothing'  but  a  foot  in  heiL;"ht  and  his  own 
hair  to  make  liim  a  little  old  Roman,"  we  are  told  in  Au- 
C>;ust  of  that  year,  and  lias  been  so  determined  that  the 
Master  talks  of  callinii;  in  the  Attorney-o-eneral  to  decide. 
Even  in  the  Lone:  Vacation,  Fellows  of  Pembroke  can  talk 
of  nothino-  else,  and  "tremble  while  th-y  speak."  Tuthill, 
for  some  occult  reason,  is  threatened  with  tlx;  loss  of  his 
fellowship,  and  Gray  at  Stoke,  in  Se[>tember,  1740,  will 
liurrv  to  Cambridi'-o  at  any  moment,  >  a.s  not  to  be  ab- 
sent  duriuii'  the  Pembroke  audit. 

All  this  time  not  one  word  is  sai 
Nor  was  he  always  so  anxious  to  i 
In  the  winter  of  r74G  he  had  a  vt 
joyment  in  London.  "  I  have  bee  ti  town,"  he  says  to 
Wharton  (December  lltli),  "  fla  uimo;  about  at  public 
places  of  all  kinds  with  my  two  Italianized  frienus  [Chute 
and  Whithead].  The  world  itself  bas  some  attractions 
in  it  to  a  solitary  of  six  years'  staiKlinu' ;  and  a^iv.'eiiJile, 


f  his  own  colleo-e. 
irn  to  Cambridii'o. 
briiL;'ht  spell  of  en- 
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wcll-incauiiin"  poDplc  of  sense  (thank  Heaven  tlu'rc  are  so 
few  of  tlieni)  are  iny  peculiar  inai;;iiet ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
then,  if  I  felt  some  rehietancc  at  partinu;  witli  them  s^) 
soon,  or  if  my  spirits,  wlien  1  return  to  my  cell,  should 
sink  f(»r  a  time,  not  indeed  to  storm  or  tempest,  hut  a 
o'ood  (h'al  helow  eliamjjeable."  lie  was  considerably  trou- 
bled hv  want  of  monev  at  this  time;  he  had  been  to  t<twn 
partly  to  sell  off  a  little  stock  to  pay  an  old  debt,  and  had 
found  the  rate  of  exehani2;e  so  low  tliat  lie  would  have  lost 
twelve  per  cent.      He  was  saved  from  this  necessitv  b) 
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ity  by 


timely  loan  from  Wharton.  Jle  spent  his  leisure  at  Christ- 
mas in  makiiiLC  a  i;'reat  chrono!oa;ical  table,  the  foi'ui  of 
which  lonii'  afterwards  su^'i^ested  to  Hcnrv  Clinton  his 
Fasti  Jfdlcnici.  (Jray's  work  bei>'an  with  the  .')Oth  (.)lym- 
piad,  and  was  brouii'ht  down  to  the  1  l;Uh,  coverini;',  there- 
fore, ;^32  years.  Each  page  of  it  was  divided  into  nine 
columns — one  for  the  Olympiad,  the  second  for  tlie  Ar- 
chons,  the  third  for  the  public  affairs  of  (jrreece,  the  foiirtli, 
fifth,  and  sixth  for  the  Philosophers,  the  seventh  for  the 
Poets,  the  ein'hth  for  the  Historians,  and  the  ninth  for  the 
Orators. 

The  sanie  letter  which  announces  this  performance  men- 
tions the  OJl's  of  Collitis  and  Josepli  AVarton.  Cray  had 
been  briskly  supplied  \vith  these  little  books,  which  had 
only  been  published  a  few  days  before.  The  former  was 
tlic  imj)ortant  volume,  but  the  public  bouo'ht  the  latter. 
Gray's  comment  on  Wartou  and  CoUiiis  is  remarkable: 
"  Each   Is  tin;  half  of   a  considerable   man,  and    one   the 


counterpart  of  the  other.  The  first  has  but  little  inven- 
tion, very  poetical  choice  of  expression,  an*!  a  j^ood  ear. 
The  second,  a  line  fancy,  modelled  uj)on  tlic  anti({ue,  a 
bad  ear,  »2;reat  variety  of  words  and  ima«i;es,  with  no  choice 
at  all.     They  both  deserve  to  last  some  vears,  but  will  not.^'' 
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This  last  clause  is  an  cxani[»le  of  the  vanity  of  j>n>phcsv- 
iiio".  It  is  (liflicult  to  uinlerstaud  what  <Jrav  meant  l»v 
acciisinu;  Collins  of  a  "had  car,"  the  ((nii  thiiin-  in  which 
Collins  was  undonhtedly  Gray's  superior;  in  other  respects 
the  criticism,  thoui^h  unsympathetic,  is  not  witli(jut  acu- 
men, and,  for  had  or  i^ood,  was  tiie  most  favourahle  thini;' 
said  of  Collins  for  many  years  to  come.  In  1748  (iray 
and  r'ollins  were  destined  to  meet,  for  once  durini^  tlieir 
lives,  hetween  the  covers  of  the  same  book,  at  whi(;]i  we 
shall  presently  arrive. 

Gray  was  thirty  years  old  on  the  day  that  he  read  Col- 
lins's  Odcti.  He  describes  himself  as  "  lazy  and  listless 
and  old  and  vexed  and  perplexed,''  with  all  human  evils 
but  the  gout,  which  was  soon  to  follow.  The  proceed- 
ings at  Pembroke  had  reached  such  a  pass  that  Gray  began 
to  sympathize  with  the  poor  old  Master,  him  of  the  water- 
velocipede.  The  Fellows  had  now  grown  so  rebellious  as 
to  abuse  him  roundly  to  his  tae-  never  to  <>'i^  into  com- 
bination-room  till  he  went  out,  ar  ii  he  entered  whilst  they 
Avere  there  to  continue  sitting  even  in  his  own  magisterial 
chair.  They  would  bicker  with  him  about  twenty  paltry 
matters  till  he  would  lose  his  temper,  and  tell  them  they 
were  impertinent.  Gray  turned  from  all  this  to  a  scheme 
which  he  had  long  had  in  view,  the  publication  of  his 
friend  West's  poems.  AValpolc  proposed  that  he  should 
bring  out  these  and  his  own  odes  in  a  single  volume,  and 
Gray  was  not  disinclined  to  carry  out  this  notion.  But 
when  he  came  to  put  their  "joint-stock''  together  he 
found  it  insufficient  in  bulk.  Xor,  as  w*-  have  already 
seen,  did  the  few  and  scattered  verses  of  West  see  the 
liirht  till  lonii"  after  the  death  of  Gray.  All  that  came 
of  this  talk  of  printing  was  the  anonymous  publication 
of  the  jtJtoii  Ode.     Meanwhile,  as  he  says  to  AVharton,  in 
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March,  1V47,  "  inv  works  arc  not  so  considerable  as  vou 
iniaujinc.  I  have  read  Pausanias  and  xVthenauis  all  throuirh, 
and  yKscliyliis  again.  I  am  now  in  I'indar  and  Lysias,  for 
I  take  verse  and  prose  together  like  br(;ad  and  cheese." 

Abont  this  time  tlie  excellent  ^Vharton  married  and 
left  Cambridge.  A  still  worse  misfortune  happened  to 
Gray  in  the  destruction  of  his  house  in  Cornhill,  wiiich 
was  burnt  down  in  May,  1748.  He  seems  to  have  been 
waked  up  a  little  by  this  disaster,  and  to  have  spent  seven 
weeks  in  town  as  the  guest  of  various  friends,  who  were 
"  all  so  sorry  for  my  loss  that  I  could  not  choose  but 
laugh :  one  offered  mc  opera  tickets,  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing me  to  the  grand  masquerade,  desired  me  to  sit  for  my 
picture;  others  asked  mc  to  their  concerts,  or  dinners  and 
suppers  at  their  houses;  or  hoped  I  would  drink  choco- 
late with  them  while  1  stayed  ii  i,own.  All  my  gratitude 
— or,  if  you  please,  my  revenge — was  to  accept  everything 
they  offered  me;  if  it  had  been  but  a  shilling  I  should 
have  taken  it :  thank  Heaven,  I  was  in  good  spirits,  else  I 
could  not  have  done  it."  London  was  amusing  for  him 
at  this  time,  with  Horace  Walpole  Hying  between  Arling- 
ton Street  and  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Chute  and  his  nephew 
Whithead  full  of  sprightly  gaieties  and  always  glad  to 
see  liim.  Whithead,  who  was  in  the  law,  undertook  with 
success  about  this  time  some  legal  business  for  Grav,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  does  not  appear,  and  the  poet  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  fine  young  personage  in  a  coat  all  over 
spangles,  just  come  over  from  the  tour  of  Europe  to  take 
possession  and  be  married.  Say  I  wish  him  more  span- 
gles, and  more  estates,  and  more  wives."  Poor  Whithead 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  marry  one  wife;  whilst  his 
engagement  loitered  on  he  fell  ill  of  a  galloping  consump- 
tion, and  died  in  1751,  his  death  being  accelerated  by  the 
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iinpnuU'iico  of  liis  brother,  a  clcrijyinan,  wlio  iiisistefl  on 
t.'ikiiiL!;  him  out  huiitini^  >vhen  lie  oiiLjlit  to  have  Ihhii  in 
bed.  <«ray's  liousc  in  Conihill  Iiad  been  insured  for  500/., 
but  the  expenses  of  rebuilding;"  it  amounted  to  050/.  One 
of  liis  aunts,  j>rt)bably  Miss  Antrobus,  made  him  a  present 
of  100/.  ;  another  aunt,  still  more  probably  Mrs,  Olitfe, 
lent  him  an  e(]ual  sum  for  his  immediate  w.'iuts  on  a  de- 
cent rate  of  interest,  and  for  tlic  remaijider  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Wharton.  It  aj)[)ears  from  all 
this  that  (xray's  income  was  strictly  bouuiU'd,  at  that 
time,  to  his  actual  expenses,  and  that  he  ha<l  iio  mar^-in 
whatever.  He  declined,  in  fact,  in  June,  174s,  an  invi- 
tation from  Dr.  Wharton  to  come  and  slay  with  him  in 
the  North  of  Enn'Iand,  on  the  i,n'ound  tluit  "  the  good 
people  here  [at  Stoke]  would  think  me  the  most  care- 
less and  ruinous  of  mortals,  if  I  should  think  of  a  jour- 
ney at  this  time." 

In  the  letter  from  whicli  a  quotation  has  just  been 
given  Gray  mentions  for  tho  first  time  a  man  whose 
name  was  to  be  inseparably  associated  with  his  own, 
without  whose  pious  care  for  his  memory,  indeed,  the 
task  of  writing  Gray's  life  in  any  detail  would  be  impos- 
sible. In  the  year  1747  Gray's  attention  was  directe^l  by 
a  friend  to  a  modest  publication  of  verses  in  imitation  of 
Milton ;  the  death  of  Pope  was  sung  in  an  elegy  called 
3fusaus,  to  resemble  Lf/cidas,  and  Milton's  odes  found 
counterparts  in  //  BcUicoso  and  //  Pacijico.  These 
pieces,  which  were  not  entirely  without  a  meritorious 
ease  of  metre,  were  the  production  of  Williiun  Mason,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clergy- 
man, and  a  scholar  of  St.  Jolin's  College,  Cambridge.  Ilis 
intelligence  first  attracted  the  notice  of  a  fellow  of  his 
own    college,  Dr.   William    lleberden,  the    distinguished 
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Professor  of  Mc'dii'iiie,  wlio  was  a  frifinl  of  Gray,  and  who 
was  very  possiMy  tlio  person  wlio  showed  Masoti's  poems 
to  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (1747), 
throuLrh  the  exertions  of  Ileberden  and  Grav,  Mason  was 
nominated  a  FeHow  of  Pembroke,  and  projiosed  to  him- 
self to  enter  that  remarkable  bear-i^a'-den.  P>nt  Hr.  liou'er 
Lon<r  refused  liis  consent,  and  it  was  not  until  February, 
1749,  and  after  much  litii;ation,  that  Mason  was  tinallv 
elected. 

There  was  somethini^  about  Mason  which  Gray  liked, 
a  hearty  simplicity  and  lioncst  ardour  that  covered  a  fi;ood 
deal  of  })ush  which  Gray  t]ioui,dit  vulg'ar  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  chastise.  Mason,  on  ]»is  side,  was  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  lienchman,  full  of  undisguised  admiration  of 
(Jray  and  fear  of  his  sarcasm,  not  unlike  Poswell  in  his 
persistence,  and  in  his  patience  in  cndurini^  the  reproofs 
of  the  great  man.  Gray  constantly  cru-hed  Mason,  but 
the  latter  was  ucvcr  offended,  and  af t.<  r  a  few  tears  re- 
turned manfully  to  the  cliarge.  Gray's  description  of 
him  in  tiio  second  year  of  their  acquaintance,  when  Ma- 
son was  onlv  tweutv-threc,  was  this:  "Mason  has  much 
fancy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  uiodcsty.  I 
take  him  for  a  good  and  well-meaning  creature;  but  then 
he  is  really  in  simplicity  a  child,  and  loves  everybody  he 
meets  witli  ;  he  reads  little  or  nothing,  writes  abundance, 
and  that  with  a  desire  to  make  his  fortune  by  it."  This 
literary  tiuency  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  Gray,  whose 
own  attar  of  roses  was  distilled  slowly  and  painfully,  drop 
by  drop,  and  all  through  life  he  was  apt  to  overrate  Ma- 
sou's  verses.  It  was  very  difficult,  of  course,  for  him  to 
feel  unfavourably  towards  a  friend  so  enthusiastic  and 
so  anxious  to  please,  and  we  cannot  take  Gray's  earnest 
approval    of  Mason's    odes    and   tragedies   too    critically. 
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Moreover,  lie  was  (irav's  earliest  and  most  slavish  dUei- 
ple ;  l)efore  lie  left  St.  John's  to  conic  witliin  the  ureater 
poet's  more  habitual  influence,  he  had  ben'un  to  imitate 
poems  which  ho  can  only  have  seen  in  manuscript. 

Henceforward,  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  coarse  and 
superficial  nature,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  dei)th  in  itn- 
ajjination  and  soundness  In  scholarship,  in  spite  of  a  cjcn- 
eral  want  of  the  hii,diest  qualities  of  character.  Mason  be- 
came a  o'lvat  support  and  comfort  to  Gray.  His  physi- 
cal vin'our  and  versatility,  liis  eaii^erness  in  the  pursuit  of 
literature,  his  unselfish  ard  »ur  and  lovaltv,  were  rcfresli- 
iny:  to  the  more  fastidious  and  retiring;  ma'i,  who  riijoycd, 
moreover,  the  chance  of  havlnt^  at  l.'ist  found  a  person 
with  whom  he  could  discourse  freely  about  literature,  in 
tliat  constant  easy  interchantje  of  impressions  which  is  the 
luxury  of  a  purely  literary  life.  Moreover,  we  must  do 
Mason  the  justice  to  say  that  he  supplied  to  (i  ray's  faticy 
whatever  stimulus  such  a  mind  as  his  was  calculated  to 
offer,  receivino-  his  smallest  and  most  f rai^mcntar}  ellusions 
with  interest,  encouraginiij  him  to  tlje  completion  of  his 
poems,  and  rcceivini^  each  fresh  ode  as  if  a  n(  »v  planet 
had  risen  above  the  horizon.  AVith  Walpole  to  be  playful 
with,  and  Mason  to  be  serious  with,  Grav  was  no  longer 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  exposed  to  that  east  wind  of  solitary 
wretchedness  which  had  parched  him  for  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life  at  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time,  o-ratc- 
ful  as  we  must  be  to  Mason  for  his  affection  and  oood- 
heartedness,  we  cannot  refrain  from  wishinu:  that  his 
poems  had  been  fastened  to  a  mill-stone  and  cast  into  the 
river  Cam.  They  arc  not  only  barren  and  pom{)ous  to  the 
very  last  dei^ree,  but  to  the  lovers  of  Gray  they  liave  this 
disadvantac^e,  that  they  constantly  resolve  that  poet's  true 
sublime  into  the  ridiculous,  and  leave  on  the  car  an  uncom- 
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fortaLlc  echo,  as  of  a  too  successful  burlc^^que  or  parody. 
Of  this  Gray  himself  was  not  unconscious,  thouirh  he  put 
the  thouglit  behind  him,  as  one  inconsistent  with  f^iend^hip. 
A  disreputable  personaj^e  who  crossed  Gray's  orbit  about 
this  time,  and  was  the  object  of  his  cordial  dislike  and 
contempt,  has  left  on  the  mind  of  posterity  a  sense  of 
higher  natural  gifts  tluin  any  possessed  by  the  respectable 
Mason.  Christopher  Smart,  long  afterwards  author  of  the 
Sony  to  David,  was  an  idle  young  man  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  Pembroke  in  October,  1739,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  who  in  1745  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  As  early  as  1740  he  be- 
gan to  be  celebrated  for  the  wit  and  originality  of  his 
Latin  tripos  verse,  of  wliich  a  series  are  still  in  existence. 
One  of  these,  a  droll  celebration  of  t!ie  Nativity  of  Yawn- 
ing,  is  not  unlike  Gray's  own  Hymn  to  Ignorance  in  its 
contempt  for  the  genius  of  Cambridge.  But  Smart  lost 
credit  by  his  pranks  and  levities  no  less  quickly  than  he 
gained  it  by  his  skill.  Gray  Avrites  in  March,  1747,  that 
Smart's  debts  are  increasing  daily,  and  that  he  drinks 
hartshorn  from  morning  till  night.  A  month  later  he  had 
scandalized  the  University  by  performing  in  the  Zodiac 
Room,  a  club  which  had  been  founded  in  1725,  a  play  of 
his  own  called  A  Trip  to  Cambridge;  or,  the  Grateful 
Fair,  a  piece  which  was  never  printed  and  now  no  longer 
is  in  existence.  Already,  at  this  time,  Gray  thought 
Smart  mad.  "  He  can't  hear  his  own  Prolonrue  without 
being  ready  to  die  with  laughter,  lie  acts  five  parts  him- 
self, and  is  only  sorry  he  can't  do  all  the  rest.  ...  As  for 
his  vanity  and  faculty  of  lying,  they  have  come  to  their 
full  maturity.  All  this,  you  see,  must  come  to  a  jail,  or 
Bedlam."  It  did  come  to  Bedlam,  in  1763,  but  not  ufttil 
Smart  had  exhausted  every  eccentricity  and  painful  folly 
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possible  to  man.  But  the  minor  catastrophe  was  much 
nearer,  namely,  the  jail.  In  November,  1747,  he  was  ar- 
rested at  the  suit  of  a  London  tailor,  was  got  out  of  prison 
by  means  of  a  subscription  made  in  the  college,  and  re- 
ceived a  sound  warning  to  behave  better  in  future,  a  warn* 
ing  which  Gray,  who  watched  him  narrowly  and  noted  his 
moral  symptoms  with  cold  severity,  justly  predicted  would 
be  entirely  frustrated  by  his  drunkenness. 

The  frequent  disturbances  caused  in  the  University  by 
such  people  as  Smart  had  by  this  time  led  to  much  public 
scandal.  Gray  says :  "  The  Fellow-commoners — the  bucks 
— arc  run  mad ;  they  set  women  upon  their  heads  in  the 
streets  at  noonday,  break  open  shops,  game  in  the  coffee- 
houses on  Sundays,  and  in  short,"  he  adds,  in  angry  irony, 
"  act  after  my  own  heart."  The  Tuns  Tavern  at  Cam- 
bridge was  the  scene  of  nightly  orgies,  in  which  Professors 
and  Follows  set  an  example  of  roistering  to  the  youth  of 
the  University.  Heavy  bills  were  run  up  at  inns  and  cof- 
fec-liouses,  which  were  afterwards  repudiated  with  effron- 
tery. The  breaking  of  windows  and  riots  in  public  j)arts 
of  the  town  were  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
Cambridge  almost  intolerable,  and  the  work  of  James 
Brown,  Gray's  intimate  friend,  who  held  the  post  of  Sen- 
ior Proctor,  was  far  from  being  a  sinecure.  In  1748  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  absolutely  neglected  his  re- 
sponsibilities, was  succeeded  in  the  Chancellorship  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  installation  promised  little  hope 
of  reform.  Gray  described  the  scene  to  Wharton :  "  Every 
one  whilst  it  lasted  was  very  gay  and  very  busy  in  the 
morning,  and  very  owlish  and  very  tipsy  at  night :  I  make 
no  exception,  from  the  Chancellor  to  blue-coat,"  who  was 
the  Vice-chancellor's  servant.  However,  it  presently  ap- 
peared that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  inclined  to 
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sacrifice  discipline.  The  Bishops  united  with  him  in  con- 
cocting a  plan  by  which  tlie  license  of  the  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  University  should  be  checked,  and  in  May, 
1750,  the  famous  code  of  Orders  and  Regulations  was 
brought  before  the  Senate.  It  was  not,  however,  easy  to 
restore  order  to  a  community  wliich  had  so  long  been  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  it  was  not  until  more 
than  twenty  persons  of  good  family  had  been  "  expelled  or 
rusticated  for  verv  heinous  violations  of  our  laws  and  dis- 
cipline"  that  anything  like  decent  behaviour  was  restored, 
the  fury  of  the  undergraduates  displaying  itself  in  a  final 
outburst  of  mutiny,  in  which  they  rushed  along  the  streets 
brandishing  lighted  links. 

This  scene  of  rebellion  and  confusion  could  not  fail  to 
excite  strong  emotion  in  the  mind  of  a  man  like  Gray,  of 
orderly  tastes  and  timid  personal  character,  to  whom  a 
painted  Indian  would  be  scarcely  a  more  formidable  object 
than  a  noisy  young  buck,  flushed  with  wine,  flinging  his 
ash-stick  against  college  windows,  and  his  torch  into  the 
face  of  passers-by.  A  life  at  the  University  given  up  to 
dice  and  horses,  and  the  loud,  coarse  Georgian  dissipation 
of  that  day,  could  not  seem  to  a  thinker  to  be  one  which 
brought  glory  either  to  the  teacher  or  the  taught,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  sensual  riot  Gray  sat  down  to  write  his 
poem  on  The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government.  Of 
his  philosophical  fragments  this  is  by  far  the  best,  and  it 
is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
one  hundred  and  ten  lines.  The  design  of  the  poem, 
which  has  been  preserved,  is  highly  interesting,  and  the 
treatment  at  least  as  poetical  as  that  of  so  purely  didactic 
a  theme  could  be.  Short  as  it  is,  it  attracted  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  Gibbon,  who  ejaculates :  "  Instead  of  com- 
piling tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did 
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not  Mr.  Gray  apply  the  powers  of  liis  genius  to  tiiiish  tlie 
philosophical  poem  of  which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite 
specimen  ?"  The  heroic  couplet  is  used  with  great  skill ; 
as  an  example  may  be  cited  the  lines  describing  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  the  Goths — 

"  As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast ; 
The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields : 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue, 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows  " — 

whilst  one  line,  at  least,  lives  in  the  memory  of  every  lover 
of  poetry : 

"  When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  Gospel-Uyht  first  dawn\lfrom  Bullens  lycsy 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1V48,  Gray  copied  the  first  fifty- 
seven  lines  of  this  poem  in  a  letter  he  was  writing  to 
Wharton,  saying  that  his  object  would  be  to  show  that 
education  and  government  must  concur  in  order  to  pro- 
duce great  and  useful  men.  But  as  he  was  pursuing  his 
plan  in  the  leisurely  manner  habitual  to  him,  Montes- 
quieu's celebrated  work,  V Esprit  des  Lois,  was  published, 
and  fell  into  his  hands.  lie  found,  as  he  told  Mason, 
that  the  Baron  had  forestalled  some  of  his  best  thoughts, 
and  from  this  time  forth  his  interest  in  the  scheme  lan- 
guished, and  soon  after  it  entirely  lapsed.  Some  years 
later  he  thought  of  taking  it  up  again,  and  was  about  to 
compose  a  prefatory  Ode  to  M.  de  Montesquieu  when  that 
writer  died,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1755,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  abandoned.     Gray's  remarks  on  U Esprit  da 
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Lois  arc  in  his  clearest  and  acutest  vein :  "  The  subject 
is  as  extensive  as  mankind  ;  the  thoughts  perfectly  new, 
generally  admirable,  as  they  are  just ;  sometimes  a  little 
too  refined ;  in  short,  there  arc  faults,  but  such  as  an  or- 
dinary man  could  never  have  committed :  the  style  very 
lively  and  concise,  consequently  sometimes  obscure — it  is 
the  gravity  of  Tacitus,  whom  ho  admires,  tempered  with 
the  gaiety  and  fire  of  a  Frenchman."  Gray  was  proba- 
bly the  only  Englishman  living  capable  of  criticising  a 
new  French  book  with  this  delicate  justice. 
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TIIE    "elegy." — SIX    POEMS. — DEATHS    OF    ORAy's    AUNT 

AND    MOTHER. 


Early  in  1748  Dodslcy  published  the  first  three  volumes 
of  his  useful  miscellany,  called  A  Collection  of  Poems,  for 
the  plan  of  which  he  claimed  an  originality  that  it  scarcely 
deserved,  since,  like  the  earlier  miscellanies  of  Gildon  and 
Tonson,  it  merely  aimed  at  embracing  in  one  work  the 
best  scattered  poetry  of  the  day.  In  the  second  volume 
were  printed,  without  the  author's  name,  three  of  Gray's 
odes — those  To  Spring,  On  Mr,  Walpole's  Cat,  and  the 
Eton  Ode.  Almost  all  the  poets  of  this  age,  and  several 
of  the  preceding,  were  contributors  to  the  collection. 
Pope,  Green,  and  Tickell  represented  the  past  generation ; 
whilst  Collins,  Dyer,  and  Shenstone,  in  the  first  volume; 
Lyttelton,  Gilbert  West,  J.  U.  Browne,  and  Edwards,  the 
sonneteer,  in  the  second  volume;  and  Joseph  Warton, 
Garrick,  Mason,  and  Walpole  himself,  in  the  third  voluiile, 
showed  to  the  best  of  their  ability  what  English  poetry  in 
that  age  was  capable  of;  whilst  three  sturdy  Graces,  bare 
and  bold,  adorned  the  title-pago  of  each  instalment,  and 
gave  a  kind  of  visible  pledge  that  no  excess  of  refinement 
should  mar  the  singing,  even  when  Lowtli,  Bishop  of 
London,  held  the  lyre. 
As  in  tlic  crisis  of  a  national  history  some  young  man, 
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unknown  before,  leaps  to  the  front  by  cr  force  of  clmr- 
actcr,  and  takes  the  helm  of  state  before  his  elders,  so  in 
the  confusion  and  mutiny  at  the  University  the  t.iiouts  of 
Dr.  E  Iniund  Keene,  the  new  Master  of  Petcrhonse,  came 
suddenly  into  notice,  and  from  comparative  obscurity  he 
rose  at  once  into  the  fierce  lii^ht  that  beats  upon  a  success- 
ful reformer.  His  energy  and  promptitude  pointed  him 
out  as  a  fit  man  to  become  Vice-cliancellor  'n  the  troub- 
lous year  1749,  although  he  was  only  thirty -six  years  of 
ago,  and  it  was  practically  owing  to  his  quick  <'ye  and 
hard  hand  that  order  was  rc-instated  in  the  University. 
With  his  Mastership  of  the  college  Gray  began  to  take  an 
interest  for  the  first  time  in  Peterhouse,  and  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  Keene,  in  whom  lie  discovered  an  energy 
and  practical  power  which  he  had  never  suspected.  The 
reign  of  Mum  Sharp,  as  the  undergraduates  nicknamed 
Keene,  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  In  1752  the  Gov- 
ernment rewarded  his  action  in  the  University  with  the  see 
of  Chester,  and  two  years  later  he  resigned  his  nominal 
headship  of  Peterhouse,  dying  Bishop  of  Ely  nearly  thirty 
years  afterwards. 

At  Pembroke  Hall,  meanwhile,  all  was  going  well  at 
last.  In  the  spring  of  1749  there  was  a  pacification  be- 
tween the  Master  and  the  Fellows,  and  Pembroke,  says 
Gray  to  Wharton,  "  is  all  harmonious  and  delightful." 
But  the  rumours  of  dissension  had  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  undergraduates;  "  they  have  no  boys  at  all, and  unless 
you  can  send  us  a  hamper  or  two  out  of  the  North  to  be- 
gin with,  they  will  be  like  a  few  rats  straggling  about  a 
deserted  dwelling-bouse." 

Gray  was  now  about  to  enter  the  second  main  period  of 
his  literary  activity,  and  he  opens  it  with  a  hopeless  pro- 
testation of  his  apathy  and  idleness.     He  writes  (April 
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25,  1T49),  from  Canibri(lQ;c,  tins  amnsinsj  picco  of  proph, 
ccy :  "  The  spirit  of  laziness,  the  spirit  of  this  place,  bei^ins 
to  possess  even  me,  that  have  so  loiii^  dcc'laline<l  ai^ainst  it. 
Yet  has  it  not  so  prevailed  but  that  I  feel  that  discontent 
with  myself,  that  ennui  that  ever  accompanied  it  in  its  be- 
ginnings. Time  will  settle  my  conscience,  time  will  recon- 
cile my  languid  companion ;  wc  shall  smoke,  we  shall  tip- 
ple, we  shall  doze  together,  wc  shall  have  our  little  jokes, 
like  other  people,  and  our  long  stories.  lirandy  will  finish 
what  port  began  ;  and  a  month  after  the  time  you  will  see 
in  some  corner  of  a  London  Evenhuf  Post,  *  Yesterday  died 
the  liev.  Mr.  John  Gray,  Senior  Fellow  of  Clare  ITjiil,  a 
facetious  companion,  and  well  respected  by  all  that  knew 
him.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
fit  of  the  apoplexy,  being  found  fallen  out  of  bed.'  "  But 
this  whimsical  anticipation  of  death  and  a  blunclering  mort- 
uary inscription  was  startled  out  of  his  thoughts  by  the 
sudden  approach  of  death  itself  to  one  whom  he  dearly 
loved.  His  aunt,  Mis.s  Mary  Antrobus,  died  somewhat 
suddenly,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  at  Stoke,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1749.  The  letter  which  Gray  wrote  to  his 
mother  on  receivmg  news  of  this  event  is  so  characteristic 
of  his  wise  and  tender  seriousness  of  character,  and  allows 
us  to  observe  so  much  more  closely  tlian  usual  the  real 
working  of  his  mind,  that  no  apology  Is  needed  for  quot- 
ing it  here.  It  was  written  from  Cambridge,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1749 : 

"The  unhappy  news  I  have  just  received  from  you  equally  sur- 
prises anil  afflicts  me.  I  have  lost  a  person  I  loved  very  much,  and 
have  been  used  to  from  my  infancy ;  but  ani  much  more  concerned 
for  your  loss,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon,  as 
you  must  be  too  sensible  of  them  yourself;  and  will,  I  fear,  more  and 
more  need  a  consolation  that  no  one  can  give,  except  He  who  liad 
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prcHcrvcd  her  to  you  bo  many  yenrs,  and  nt  last,  wlien  it  was  Ills 
pleaHurc,  lias  taken  lior  from  us  to  Ilimscir;  and,  perhaps,  if  wc  re* 
fleet  upon  what  she  felt  in  this  life,  we  may  l()(.>k  upon  this  as  an  in- 
fltanee  of  His  goodness  both  to  her  and  to  those  that  loved  her.  She 
nii^ht  have  languished  many  years  l^efore  our  eyes  in  a  eontintuil  in> 
crease  of  pain,  and  totally  helpless;  8he  might  have  long  wished  to 
en<l  her  misery  without  being  al)le  to  attain  it ;  or  perhaps  even  lost 
all  sense  and  yet  continued  to  breathe ;  a  sad  spectacle  for  such  as 
must  have  felt  more  for  her  than  she  could  have  done  for  herself. 
However  you  njay  deplore  your  own  loss,  yet  think  that  she  is  at  lust 
easy  and  happy,  and  has  now  more  occasion  to  pity  us  than  •ve  her. 
I  hope,  and  beg,  you  will  support  yourself  with  that  resignation  we 
owe  to  Ilim  who  gave  us  our  being  for  good,  and  who  deprives  us  of 
it  for  the  same  reason.  I  would  have  come  to  you  directly,  but  yo>i 
do  not  say  whether  you  desire  I  should  or  not;  if  you  do,  I  beg  I 
may  know  it,  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me,  and  I  urn  in  very 
good  health.^' 

It  is  impossible  to  iinaj^inc  anytliing  more  sweet-nat- 
ured  and  unatrccted  tlian  this  letter,  and  it  opens  to  us 
for  a  iijoment  the  closed  and  sacred  book  of  (iray's  liome- 
life,  tliose  quiet  autumn  days  of  every  year  so  peacefully 
spent  in  loving  and  being  loved  by  these  tliree  placid  old 
ladies  at  Stoke,  in  a  warm  atmosphere  of  musk  and  pot- 
pourri. 

Tiie  death  of  his  aunt  seems  to  have  brought  to  Ins 
recollection  the  Eleffy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  begun 
seven  years  before  within  sight  of  the  ivy-clustered  spire 
under  whose  shadow  she  was  laid.  Jle  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  hand  again,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  winter  of 
1749,  and  tradition,  which  would  fain  see  the  poet  always 
writing  in  the  very  precincts  of  a  church-yard,  has  fabled 
that  he  wrote  some  stanzas  amongst  the  tombs  of  Gran- 
chester.  lie  finislied  it,  however,  as  he  began  it,  at 
Stoke-Pogis,  giving  the  last  touches  to  it  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1750.     "Ilaving  put  an  end  to  a  thing  whose  be- 
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pfiiiniiiiif  you  liavo  soon  lonpf  ^V^^o/'  he  writes  on  tiiat  day 
to  I]ura<'e  Walpoio,  "  I  iininediatcly  send  it  to  you.  You 
will,  I  hope,  look  upon  it  in  the  lij^ht  of  a  tliinif  with  an 
end  to  it:  a  merit  that  most  of  my  writinujs  have  wanted, 
and  are  like  to  want."  Walpole  was  only  too  hii;lily 
delii^litod  with  this  latest  effusion  of  his  friend,  in  wliieh 
he  was  acute  enoULfh  to  discern  the  elements  of  a  lastini^ 
success.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  modest  and 
careless  mode  in  which  that  poem  was  first  circulated 
wl.ich  was  destined  to  enjoy  and  to  retain  a  hi<i;her  repu- 
tation in  literature  than  any  other  Eiiiijlish  poeuj,  perhaps 
than  any  other  poem  of  the  world,  written  between  Mil- 
ton afid  Wordsworth.  The  fame  of  the  Elcyy  has  spread 
to  all  countries,  and  has  exercised  an  influence  on  all  the 
poetry  of  Europe,  from  Denmark  to  Italy,  from  France 
to  Russia.  With  the  exception  of  certain  works  of  By- 
ron and  Shakspeare,  no  Enj^lish  poem  has  beoii  so  widely 
admired  and  imitated  abroad;  and,  after  more  than  a 
century  of  existence,  we  find  it  as  fresh  p^  ever,  when  its 
co[)ies,  even  the  most  popular  of  all,  La  luutine's  Le  Z«r, 
are  faded  and  t..rnished.  It  possesses  the  charm  of  in- 
comparable felicity,  of  a  melody  that  is  not  too  subtle  to 
charm  every  e^ir,  of  a  moral  persuasiveness  tliat  ap[)eals 
to  every  generation,  and  of  metrical  skill  that  in  each 
line  proclaims  the  master.  The  Elefjy  may  almost  be 
looked  upon  as  the  typical  piece  of  English  verse,  our 
poem  of  poems;  not  that  it  is  the  most  brilliant  or  orig- 
inal or  profound  lyric  in  our  language,  but  because  it 
combines  in  more  balanced  perfection  than  any  other  all 
the  qualities  that  go  to  the  production  of  a  fine  poetical 
effect.  The  successive  criticisms  of  a  swarm  of  Drya.s- 
dusts,  each  depositing  liis  drop  of  siccative,  the  boundless 
vogue  and  consequent  profanation  of  stanza  upon  stanza. 
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the  changes  of  fashion,  the  familiarity  that  breeds  indif- 
ference, ail  these  thincjs  liave  not  succeeded  in  destroying 
tlie  vitality  of  tiiis  liuniane  and  stately  [)oein.  The  sol- 
itary writer  of  authority  who  since  the  death  of  .lojmson 
has  ventured  to  depreciate  Gray's  poetry,  Mr.  Swinhurne, 
who,  in  his  ardour  to  do  justice  to  Collins,  has  been  deeply 
and  extravagantly  unjust  to  the  greater  man,  even  he, 
coming  to  curse,  has  been  obliged  to  bless  this  "  poem  of 
such  iiigli  perfection  and  such  universal  appeal  to  the 
tenderest  and  noblest  depths  of  human  feeling,"  admit- 
ting, again,  with  that  frankness  which  makes  Mr.  Swin- 
burne the  most  generous  of  disputants,  that  "  as  an  elegiac 
poet  Gray  holds  for  all  ages  to  come  his  unassailable  and 
sovereign  station." 

We  may  well  leave  to  its  fate  a  poem  with  so  splendid 
a  history,  a  poem  more  thickly  studded  with  phrases  that 
have  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  colloquial  speech  than 
any  other  piece,  even  of  Shakspeare's,  consisting  of  so  few 
consecutive  lines.  A  word  or  two,  however,  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  regard  to  its  form  and  the  literary  his- 
tory of  its  composition.  The  heroic  quatrain,  in  the  use 
of  which,  here  and  elsewhere,  Gray  easily  excels  all  other 
English  writers,  was  not  new  to  our  literature.  Amongst 
the  Pembroke  MSS.  I  find  copious  notes  by  Gray  on  the 
JVosce  Teipsum  of  Sir  John  Davies,  a  beautiful  philosoph- 
ical poem  first  printed  in  1599,  and  composed  in  this 
measure.  Davenant  had  chosen  the  same  for  his  fragmen- 
tary epic  of  Gondibert,  and  Dryden  for  his  metallic  and 
gorgeous  poem  of  the  Annus  Mirabilis.  All  these  essays 
were  certainly  known  to  Gray,  and  he  was  possibly  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  Love  Elegies  of  James  Hammond,  a 
young  cousin  of  Horace  Walpole's,  who  had  died  in  1742, 
and  had  affected  to  be  the  Tibullus  of  the  age.    Hammond 
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liad  more  taste  than  genius,  yet  after  rcadinij,  with  much 
fatiiruc,  Ills  forgotten  elegies,  I  cannot  avoid  the  iinpressiou 
tliat  (iray  was  influenced  by  this  poetaster,  in  the  matter 
of  form,  more  than  by  any  other  of  his  contemporaries. 
A  familiar  (piotation  of  West — 

**  All  me!  wliut  Ixxits  us  all  our  boasted  power, 
Our  golden  tretisuro  and  our  purple  state  ? 
They  eiuiii(»t  ward  the  inevitiil)le  hour, 
Nor  stav  the  fearful  violence  of  fate  " — 


was  probably  the  wild-wood  stock  on  which  Gray  jrraftcd 
liis  wonderful  rose  of  roses,  borrowini;  something  from  all 
his  predecessors,  but  justify  ins;  every  act  of  placjiarism  by 
the  brilliance  of  his  new  combination.  Even  the  tiresome 
sini^soni;  of  Hammond  became  in  Gray's  hands  an  instru- 
ment of  infinite  variety  and  beauty,  as  if  a  craftsman  by 
the  mere  touch  of  his  fiui^ers  should  turn  ochre  into  gold. 
The  measure  itself,  from  first  to  last,  is  an  attempt  to 
render  in  English  the  solemn  alternation  of  passion  and 
reserve,  the  interchange  of  imploring  and  desponding 
tones,  that  is  found  in  the  Latin  elegiac,  and  Gray  gave  his 
poem,  when  he  first  published  it,  an  outward  resemblance 
to  the  text  of  TibuUus  by  printing  it  without  any  stanzaic 
pauses.  It  is  in  this  form  and  with  the  original  spelling 
that  the  poem  appears  in  an  exquisite  little  volume,  pri- 
vately printed  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  in  which  Mr.  Munro  has  placed  his  own  Ovidi- 
an  translation  of  the  Elegt/  opposite  the  original  text :  as 
pretty  a  tribute  as  was  ever  paid  by  one  great  University 
scholar  to  the  memory  of  another. 

Walpole's  enthusiasm  for  the  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard  led  him  to  commit  the  grave  indiscretion 
of  handing  it  about  from  friend  to  friend,  and  even  of 
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distributing  manuscript  copies  of  it,  without  Gr.ay's  cogni- 
zance. AtiliG  Manor  House  at  Stoke,  Lady  Cobliaui,  who 
seems  to  liavc  known  Horace  Waipolc,  read  the  Elefftj  in 
a  Countri/  Chtirch-yard  in  manuscript  before  it  liad  been 
many  montlis  in  existence,  and  conceived  a  violent  desire 
to  know  tlie  author.  So  quiet  was  Gray,  and  so  little  in- 
clined to  assert  his  own  personality,  that  she  was  unaware 
that  he  and  she  had  lived  together  in  the  same  country 
parish  for  several  years,  until  a  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Purt,  a 
Cambridge  Fellow  settled  at  Stoke,  told  her  that  "  there- 
abouts tiierc  lurked  a  wicked  imp  they  call  a  poet."  Mr. 
Purt,  however,  enjoyed  a  very  sliglit  acquaintance  with 
Gray  (he  was  offended  shortly  afterwards  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  name  into  the  Lona  Stort/,  and  very  properly 
died  of  small-pox  immediately),  and  could  not  venture  to 
introduce  him  to  her  ladyship.  Lady  Cobham,  however, 
had  a  guest  staying  with  her,  a  Lady  Schaul*,  who  knew 
a  friend  of  Gray's,  a  Lady  Brown.  On  this  very  meagre 
introduction  Lady  Schaub  and  Miss  Speed,  the  niece  of 
Lady  Cobham,  were  persuaded  by  her  ladyship,  who  shot 
her  arrow  like  Teucer  from  behind  the  shield  of  Ajax,  to 
call  boldly  upon  Gray.  They  did  so  in  the  summer  of 
1751,  but  when  thev  had  crossed  the  fields  to  West-End 
House  they  found  that  the  poet  had  gone  out  for  a  walk. 
They  begged  the  ladies  to  say  nothing  of  their  visit,  but 
they  left  amongst  the  papers  in  Gray's  study  this  piquant 
little  note  :  "  Lady  Schaub's  compliments  to  Mr.  Gray ;  she 
is  sorrv  not  to  have  found  him  at  home,  to  tell  him  that 
Lady  Brown  is  very  well."  This  little  adventure  assumed 
the  hues  of  mystery  and  romance  in  so  uneventful  a  life 
as  Gray's,  and  curiosity  combined  with  good-manners  to 
make  him  put  his  shyness  in  his  pocket  and  return  Lady 
Schaub's  polite  but  eccentric  call.     That  far-reaching  spi- 
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<lcr,  the  Viscountess  Cobliam,  had  now  fairly  caught  him 
in  her  web,  and  for  tlie  rcmaininix  nine  vcars  of  hor  life 
she  and  her  niece,  Miss  Speed,  were  liis  fast  friends.  In- 
deed, his  wliole  life  might  have  been  altered  if  Lady  Cob- 
ham  had  had  her  way,  for  it  seems  certain  that  she  would 
have  been  highly  pleased  to  have  seen  him  the  husband 
of  Harriet  S[)eed  and  inheritor  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
family.  At  one  time  Gray  seems  to  have  been  really 
frightened  lest  they  should  marry  him  suddenly,  agjiinst 
his  will ;  and  perhaps  he  almost  wished  they  would.  At 
all  events  the  only  lines  of  his  which  can  be  called  ama- 
tory were  addressed  to  Miss  Speed.  She  was  seven  years 
his  junior,  and  when  she  was  nearly  forty  she  married  a 
very  young  French  officer,  and  v.ent  to  live  abroad,  to 
which  events,  not  uninteresting  to  Gray,  we  shall  return 
in  their  proper  place. 

The  romantic  incidents  of  the  call  just  described  in- 
spired  Gray  with  his  iantastic  account  of  them  given  in 
the  Long  Story,  lie  dwells  on  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Huntingdons  and  llattons,  from  the  door  of  which  one 
morning  issued 

"A  brncc  of  warriors,  not  in  buff, 

But  rustling  in  their  silks  and  tissues. 

"The  first  came  cap-a-pce  from  France, 
Her  conciuering  destiny  fulfilling, 
Whom  meaner  beauties  eye  askance, 
And  vainly  ape  her  art  of  killing. 

"  The  other  Amazon  kind  Heaven 

Had  armed  with  spirit,  wit,  and  satire; 
But  Cobham  had  the  polish  given, 
And  tipped  hat  arrows  with  good-nature. 
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"  With  bonnet  blue  and  capuchine, 

And  aprons  long,  they  hid  their  armour ; 
And  veiled  their  weapons,  bright  and  keen, 
In  pity  to  the  country  farmer." 

These  warriors  sallied  forth  in  the  cause  of  a  lady  of 
high  degree,  who  had  just  heard  that  the  parish  contained 
a  poet,  and  who 

"  Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine 
She'd  issue  out  her  high  commission 
To  rid  the  manor  of  such  vermin." 

At  last  they  discover  his  lowly  haunt,  and  bounce  in 
without  so  much  as  a  tap  at  the  door: 

"  The  trembling  family  they  daunt, 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugli,  they  tattle ; 
Rummage  his  mother,  pinch  his  aunt, 
And  up-f'  airs  in  a  whirlwind  rattle : 

"  Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore, 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 
Run  hurry-scurry  round  the  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber : 

"  Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry. 

Papers  and  books,  a  huge  imbroglio  ; 
Under  a  teacup  he  might  lie. 
Or  creased,  like  dog's-ears,  in  a  folio." 

The  pitying  Muses,  however,  have  conveyed  him  away, 
and  the  proud  Amazons  are  obliged  to  retreat;  but  they 
have  the  malignity  to  leave  a  spell  behind  them,  which 
their  victim  finds  when  he  slinks  back  to  his  home : 

"  The  words  too  eager  to  unriddle 
The  poet  felt  a  strange  disorder ; 
Transparent  bird-lime  formed  the  middle. 
And  chains  invisible  the  border. 
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"So  cunning  was  the  apparatus, 

The  powerful  pot-hooks  did  so  move  him, 
That,  will  he  nill  he,  to  the  great  house 
He  wont  as  if  the  devil  drove  him." 

When  he  arrives  at  the  Manor  House,  of  course,  he  is 
dragged  before  the  great  lady,  and  is  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  her  sudden  fit  of  clemency : 

"  The  ghostly  prudes  with  haggard  face 
Already  had  condemned  the  sinner. 
My  lady  rose,  and  with  a  grace — 

She  smiled,  and  bid  him  come  to  dinner." 

All  this  is  excellent  fooling,  charmingly  arch  and  easy  in 
its  humorous  romance,  and  highly  interesting  as  a  pict- 
ure of  Gray's  home-life.  In  the  Pembroke  MS.  of  the 
Long  Story  he  says  that  he  wrote  it  in  August,  1750. 
It  was  included  in  the  semi-private  issue  of  the  Six 
Poems  in  1753,  but  in  no  other  collection  published 
during  Gray's  lifetime.  He  considered  its  allusions  too 
personal  to  be  given  to  the  public. 

In  this  one  instance  Walpole's  indiscretion  in  circu- 
lating the  Ehcjij  brought  Gray  satisfaction  ;  in  others  it 
annoyed  him.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1751,  ho  re- 
ceived a  rather  impertinently  civil  letter  from  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  periodical  called  the  Magazine  of  Magazines^ 
coolly  informing  liim  that  he  was  actually  printing  his 
*'  ingenious  poem  called  Reflections  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard," and  praying  for  his  indulgence  and  the  honour  of 
his  correspondence.  Grey  immediately  wrote  to  Horace 
Walpole  (February  11):  "As  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
be  either  so  indulgent  or  so  correspondent  as  they  de- 
sire, I  have  but  one  bad  way  left  to  escape  the  honour 
they  would  inflict  upon  me :  and  therefore  am  obliged  to 
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desire  you  would  make  Dodsley  print  it  immediately 
(wliicli  may  be  done  in  less  than  a  week's  time)  from 
your  copy,  but  without  my  name,  in  what  form  is  most 
convenient  for  him,  but  on  his  best  paper  and  character; 
he  must  correct  the  press  himself,  and  print  it  without 
any  interval  between  the  stanzas,  because  the  sense  is  in 
some  places  continued  without  them."  All  this  was  done 
with  extraordinary  promptitude,  and  five  days  after  this 
letter  of  Gray's,  on  the  IGth  of  February,  1751,  Dodsley 
published  a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  anonymous,  price  six- 
pence, entitled  An  Elegy  wrote  in  a  Country/  Church- 
yard. It  was  preceded  by  a  short  advertisement,  un- 
signed, but  written  by  Horace  Walpole.  At  this  point 
may  be  inserted  a  note,  which  Gray  has  appended  in  the 
margin  of  the  Pembroke  MS.  of  this  poem.  It  settles  a 
point  of  bibliography  which  has  been  discussed  by  com- 
mentator after  commentator : 

"Publislicd  in  Feb^y,  1751,  by  Dodsley,  &  went  thro'  fonreditions, 
in  two  montlis ;  and  afterwards  a  fifth,  G'^,  7»^  &  8'",  9'^,  lO'h,  &  nth^ 
printed  also  in  1753  with  Mr.  Bcntley's  Designs,  of  w<='»  there  is  a  2'^ 
edition,  &  again  by  Dodsley  in  his  Miscellany  vol.  4'^  k  in  a  Scotch 
Collection  call'd  the  Union;  translated  into  Latin  by  Ch'":  Anstey, 
Esq.  and  the  Rev^  M""'  Roberts,  &  published  in  17C2,  Ha  again  in  the 
same  year  by  Rob :  Lloyd,  M.A." 

Gray  here  cites  fifteen  authorised  editions  of  the  Eng- 
lish text  of  the  Elegy ;  its  pirated  editions  were  count- 
less. The  Magazine  of  Magazines  persisted,  although 
Gray  had  been  neither  indulgent  nor  correspondent,  and 
the  poem  appeared  in  the  issue  for  February,  published, 
as  was  then  the  habit  of  periodicals,  on  the  last  of  that 
month.  The  London  Magazine  stole  it  for  its  issue  for 
March,  and  the  Grand  Magazine  of  Magazines  copied  it 
in   April.      Everybody   read   it,  in   town    and   country; 
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Shcnstone,  far  away  from  the  world  of  books,  had  seen  it 
before  the  28th  of  March.  It  achieved  a  complete  popu- 
lar success  from  the  very  first,  and  the  name  of  its  author 
gradually  crept  into  notoriety.  The  attribution  of  the 
Elegy  to  Gray  was  more  general  than  has  been  supposed. 
A  pamphlet,  printed  soon  after  this  date,  speaks  of  "  the 
Maker  of  the  Church-yard  Essay"  as  being  a  Cambridge 
celebrity  whose  claims  to  preferment  had  been  notoriously 
overlooked;  and  by  far  the  cleverest  of  v\\  the  parodies, 
An  Evening  Contemplation^  1753,  a  poem  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  of  university  manners,  is  preceded  by 
an  elaborate  compliment  to  Gray.  The  success  of  his 
poem,  however,  brought  him  little  direct  satisfaction,  and 
no  money.  He  gave  the  right  of  publication  to  Dods- 
ley,  as  he  did  in  all  other  instances,  lie  had  a  Quixotic 
notion  that  it  was  beneath  a  gentleman  to  take  money 
for  his  inventions  from  a  bookseller,  a  view  in  which 
Dodsley  warmly  coincided;  and  it  was  stated  by  another 
bookseller,  who  after  Gray's  death  contended  with  Mason, 
that  Dodsley  was  known  to  have  made  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  by  the  poetry  of  Gray.  Mason  had  no  such 
scruples  as  his  friend,  and  made  frantic  ciforts  to  regain 
Gray's  copyright,  launching  vainly  into  litigation  on  the 
subject,  and  into  unsoemly  controversy. 

The  autumn  of  1750  had  been  marked  in  Gray's  un- 
eventful annals  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton,  and  by 
the  visit  of  a  troublesome  Indian  cousin,  Mrs.  Forster, 
who  stayed  a  month  in  London,  and  wearied  Gray  by  lier 
insatiable  craving  after  sight-seeing.  In  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1750,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  Gray  lost  one  of  his  most  familiar  and  most 
intellectual  associates,  a  person  of  extraordinary  talents,  to 
whom,  without  ever  becoming  attached,  he  had  becomo 
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accustomed.  His  remark  on  the  event  is  full  of  his  fine 
reserve  and  sobriety  of  feclini^:  "You  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  loss  I  have  had  in  Dr.  Middleton,  whose 
house  was  the  only  easy  place  one  could  find  to  converse 
in  at  Cambridge.  For  my  part,  I  find  a  friend  so  uncom- 
mon a  thing,  that  I  cannot  lielp  regretting  even  an  old 
acquaintance,  which  is  an  indifferent  likeness  of  it;  and 
though  I  don't  approve  the  spirit  of  his  books,  methinks 
'tis  pity  the  world  should  lose  so  rare  a  thing  as  a  good 
writer." 

In  the  same  letter  he  tells  Wharton  that  he  himself  is 
neither  cheerful  nor  easy  in  bodily  health,  and  yet  has  the 
mortification  to  find  his  spiritual  part  the  most  infirm 
thing  about  him.  lie  is  applying  himself  heartily  to  the 
study  of  zoology,  and  has  procured  for  that  purpose  the 
works  of  M.  de  Buffon.  In  reply  to  Wharton's  urgent 
entreaties  for  a  visit  he  agrees  that  he  "could  indeed  wish 
to  refresh  my  ivtpyiia  a  little  at  Durham  by  a  sight  of 
you,  but  when  is  there  a  probability  of  my  being  so  hap- 
py ?"  However,  it  seems  that  he  would  have  contrived 
this  expedition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aforesaid  cousin, 
Mrs.  Forster,  "a  person  as  strange,  and  as  much  to  seek, 
as  though  she  had  been  born  in  the  mud  of  the  Ganges." 
At  the  same  time  he  warns  Wharton  aixainst  returning  to 
Cambridge,  saying  that  Mrs.  Wharton  will  find  life  very 
dreary  in  a  place  where  women  are  so  few,  and  those 
"  squeezy  and  formal,  little  skilled  in  amusing  themselves 
or^other  people.  All  I  can  say  is,  she  must  try  to  make 
up  for  it  amongst  the  men,  who  arc  not  over-agreeable 
neither." 

In  spite  of  this  warning  the  Whartons  appear  to  have 
con'ie  back  to  Cambridge.  At  all  events,  we  find  Dr. 
Wharton  waverins:  between  that  town  and  Bath  as  the 
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best  place  for  him  to  practise  in  as  a  physician,  and  tliore- 
upon  there  follows  a  gap  of  two  years  in  Gray's  corre- 
spondence with  him.  The  affectionate  familiarity  of  the 
poet  with  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wharton  when  they  rc-einerge 
in  his  correspondence,  the  pet  names  he  has  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  avuncular  air  of  intimacy  implied,  make  it 
almost  certain  that  in  1751  and  1752  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  these  dear  friends  settled  at  his  side,  and  enjoyed 
in  their  family  circle  the  warmth  and  bright!iess  of  a 
home.  At  all  events,  after  the  publication  of  the  EU'ity^ 
Gray  is  once  more  lost  to  us  for  two  years,  most  unac- 
countably, since,  if  the  Whartons  were  close  beside  him, 
and  Mason  across  the  street  at  Pembroke,  Walpole  all  this 
time  was  exercising  his  vivacious  and  importunate  pen  at 
Strawberry  Ilill,  and  trying  to  associate  Gray  in  all  his 
schemes  and  fancies. 

One  of  Walpole's  sudden  whims  was  a  friendship  for 
that  eccentric  and  dissipated  person,  Richard  Bentley,  only 
son  of  the  famous  Master  of  Trinity,  whose  acquaintance 
Walpole  made  in  1750.  This  man  was  an  amateur  artist 
of  more  than  usual  talent,  an  elegant  scholar  in  his  way, 
and  with  certain  frivolous  gifts  of  manner  that  were  alter- 
nately pleasing  and  displeasing  to  Walpole.  The  artistic 
merit  of  Bentley  was  exaggerated  in  his  own  time  and 
has  been  underrated  since,  nor  does  there  now  exist  any 
important  relic  of  it  except  his  designs  for  Gray's  poems. 
In  the  summer  of  1752  llorace  Walpole  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  Dodsley  the  propriety  of  publishing  an  kli- 
tion  de  luxe  of  Gray,  with  Bentley's  illustrations ;  but  as 
early  as  June,  1751,  these  illustrations  were  being  made. 
As  Gray  gave  the  poems  for  nothing,  and  as  Walpole  paid 
Bentley  to  draw  and  Miiller  to  engrave  the  illustrations, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Dodsley  was  eager  to  close  with 
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the  offer.  Bentley  threw  liimself  warmly  into  the  project ; 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  consulted  Gray  step  by  step,  for 
the  designs  show  an  extraordinary  attention  to  the  details 
and  even  to  the  Iiints  of  the  text.  Most  probably  the 
three  gentlemen  amused  themselves  during  the  long  va- 
cation of  1752  by  concocting  the  whole  thing  together. 
Gray,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  connoisseur  in 
painting,  was  so  much  impressed  by  Bentley's  talents  and 
versatility,  that  he  addressed  to  him  a  copy  of  beautiful 
verses,  which  unfortunately  existed  only  in  a  single  manu- 
script, and  had  been  torn  before  Mason  found  them.  In 
these  he  says: 

"  The  tardy  rhymes  that  used  to  linger  on, 
To  censure  cold,  and  negligent  of  fame, 
In  swifter  measures  animated  run, 
And  catch  a  lustre  from  his  genuine  flame. 


'(  ( 


"Ah !  could  they  catch  his  strength,  his  easy  grace, 
His  quick  creation,  his  unerring  line, 
The  energy  of  Pope  they  might  efface, 
And  Dryden's  harmony  submit  to  mine. 

"  But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 
Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given. 
That  burns  in  Shakspeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 
The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven. 

"  As  when,  conspiring  in  the  diamond's  blaze. 
The  meaner  gems  that  singly  charm  the  sight 
Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays, 
And  dazzle  with  a  luxury  of  light." 

• 

This  is  the  Landorian  manner  of  praising,  and  almost 
the  only  instance  of  a  high  note  of  enthusiasm  in  the  en- 
tire writings  of  Gray.  Bentley  was  not  ludicrously  un- 
worthy of  such  eulogy ;  his  designs  are  extremely  remark- 
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able  in  their  way.  In  an  ago  entirely  given  np  to  com- 
posed and  conventional  forms  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
from  nature  and  to  have  studied  the  figure  from  life. 

Pearly  in  March,  1753,  the  I'oemata-Grayo-Bentleiann,  as 
Walpole  called  them,  appeared,  a  small,  thin  folio,  on  very 
thick  paper,  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  entitled  Dcsiffns 
hy  Mr.  R.  Bentley  for  Six  Poems  by  Mr.  T.  Gray.  This  is 
the  editio  j^rinceps  of  Gray's  collected  poems,  and  consists 
of  the  Ode  to  Spring  (here  simply  called  Ode)^  and  of  the 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat.,  of  both  of  which  it 
was  the  second  edition  ;  a  third  edition  of  the  Eton  Ode ;  a 
first  appearance  of  A  Long  Story  and  Hymn  to  Adversity ; 
and  a  twelfth  edition  of  the  Elegy  loritten  in  a  Country 
Church-yard.  Bentley's  illustrations  consist  of  a  frontis- 
piece, and  a  full-page  design  for  each  poem,  with  head- 
pieces, tail-pieces,  and  initial  letters.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
border  of  extremely  ingenious  rococo  ornament  surround- 
ing a  forest  glade,  in  which  Gray,  a  graceful  little  figure, 
sits  in  a  pensive  attitude.  This  has  a  high  value  for  us, 
since,  to  any  one  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  art,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  a  sketch  from  life,  not  a  composed 
study,  and  we  have  here  in  all  probability  a  portrait  of  the 
poet  in  his  easiest  attitude.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  young 
man,  of  small  stature,  but  elegantly  made,  with  a  melan- 
choly and  downcast  countenance. 

The  portraiture  becomes  still  more  certain  when  we  turn 
to  the  indiscreet,  but  extremely  interesting,  design  for  A 
Long  Story,  where  we  not  only  have  a  likeness  of  Gray  in 
1753,  which  singularly  resembles  the  more  elaborate  por- 
trait of  him  painted  by  Eckhardt  in  1747,  but  we  have 
also  Lady  Schaub,  Mr.  Purt,  and,  what  is  most  interesting 
of  all,  the  pretty,  delicate  features  of  Miss  Speed.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Purt  is  represented  as  blowing  the  trumpet  of 
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Fsuno,  wliilst  the  Amazon  ladies  fly  tlirough  tlio  nir,  scck- 
iniTj  for  tlieir  victim  tlie  poet,  wlio  is  beinijj  concealcil  by  tlio 
Muses  otiierwhcre  than  in  a  t^orL?c  of  raruassus.  The  dc- 
siijjns  arc  cnnfraved  on  copper  by  two  well-known  men  of 
that  day.  The  best  arc  by  John  Sebastian  Miiller,  some  of 
whose  initial  letters  arc  sinipiy  cxqnisitc  in  execution ;  the 
rest  arc  the  work  of  a  man  of  j^reater  reputation  in  that 
day,  Charles  (irii^nion,  whose  work  in  this  instance  lacks 
the  refinement  of  Muller's,  wliich  is  Indeed  of  a  very  high 
order.  Grignion  was  the  last  survivor  amongst  persons  as- 
sociated with  the  early  and  middle  life  of  Gray;  he  lived 
to  be  nearly  a  liundred  years  old,  and  died  as  late  as  1810. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  merits  of  the  designs  to  tht 
Six  Poems  lay  in  the  interpretation  given  by  engravers  of 
80  much  talent  to  poor  drawings,  but  we  happen  to  pos- 
sess Gray's  implicit  statement  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
If,  therefore,  we  arc  to  consider  Bentley  responsible,  for 
instance,  for  such  realistic  forms  as  the  nude  figures  in  the 
head-piece  to  the  Hymn  to  Adversity,  or  for  such  feeling 
for  foliage  as  is  shown  in  the  head  and  tail  pieces  to  the 
first  ode,  wc  must  claim  for  him  a  higher  place  in  English 
art  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded  to  him.  At  all  events 
the  Six  Poems  of  1753  is  one  of  the  few  really  beautiful 
books  produced  from  an  English  press  during  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  spite  of  its  rococo  style 
it  is  still  a  desirable  possession. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Gray  reclining  in  the  blue  par- 
lour over  the  supper-room  at  Strawberry  Hill,  turning  over 
prints  with  Horace  Walpole,  and  glancing  down  the  gar- 
den to  the  Thames  that  flashed  in  silver  behind  the  syrin- 
gas  and  honeysuckles;  or  seated,  with  a  little  touch  of  sen- 
tentious gravity,  in  the  library,  chiding  Chute  and  their 
host  for  their  frivolous  taste  in  heraldry,  or  incited   by 
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lljc  dark  panels  and  the  old  brass  t:;ratc  to  cliat  of  arclii- 
tccturc  and  decoration,  and  the  new-found  mysteries  of 
Gothic.  It  is,  periiaps,  pleasantcr  still  to  think  of  him 
drcamini;  in  the  i^arden  of  Stokc-l'oi^is,  or  chattinij;  over  a 
dish  oi  tea  with  his  old  aunts,  as  he  called  his  mother  and 
his  aunt  collectively,  or  strollini;,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
alonLf  the  southward  ridjjje  of  meadows  to  pay  Lady  (.'ob- 
ham  a  stately  call,  or  tlirt  a  little  with  Miss  Harriet  S|)eed. 

]3ut  this  (juietude  was  not  to  last  much  lonjjjer.  Wal- 
pole,  indeed,  was  surprised  to  liavc  a  \isit  from  him  in 
January,  I75;i,  just  when  Bentley's  prints  were  ooini;  to 
press,  for  Gray  had  been  suddctdy  called  up  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Stoke  by  the  news  of  his  mother's  illness.  lie 
had  not  expected  to  Hud  lier  alive,  but  when  he  arrived 
she  was  much  better,  and  remained  so  for  more  than  a 
month,  lie  did  not  choose,  however,  to  leave  lier,  and 
was  at  Stoke  when  the  proof  of  Bentlcy's  cul-de-hunpe  for 
the  £legy  arrived.  This  represents  a  villai^e  funeral ;  and 
being  examined  by  the  old  ladies,  was  conceived  by  them 
to  be  a  burying-tickct.  They  asked  him  whether  any- 
body had  left  him  a  ring ;  and  hereupon  follows  a  remark 
which  shows  that  Gray  had  never  mentioned  to  his  mother 
or  cither  of  his  aunts  that  he  wrote  verses ;  nor  would 
now  do  so,  lest  they  sliould  "  burn  me  for  a  poet."  A 
week  or  two  later,  Walpolc  and  Gray  very  nearly  had  an- 
other quarrel.  AValpole,  in  his  officiousness,  had  had  Eck- 
hardt's  portrait  of  Gray,  which  hung  in  the  library  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  engraved  for  the  Six  Poems,  a  step  whicli, 
taken  as  it  was  without  the  poet's  cognizance,  drew  down 
on  Walpolc  an  excessively  sharp  letter — "Gray  does  not 
hate  to  find  fault  with  me  " — and  a  final  veto  on  any  such 
parade  of  personality. 

Mrs.  Gray  soon  ceased  to  rally,  and  after  a  painful  strug- 
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^'Ic  for  life,  expired  on  the  11th  of  Mnrcli,  1753,  at  tlie  ago 
of  sixty -seven.  Her  son  saw  her  buried,  in  the  family 
tomb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  cliurch-yard,  near  tlie 
cliuiel),  where  niJiy  still  be  read  the  exquisitely  simple  and 
affectirii;  epitaph  which  he  inscribed  on  her  tombstone: 

"  In  tlio  same  pious  confi'lciici',  hcside  her  friend  and  sister,  here 
sleep  tlie  remains  of  Dorothy  <iray,  widow,  the  eiireful,  tender  mother 
of  many  ehildren,  one  of  whom  alone  had  the  mii>fortune  to  survive 
her." 

When,  a  few  months  later,  Mason  had  been  standing  by 
the  death-bed  of  his  father,  and  spoke  to  his  friend  of  the 
awe  that  he  experienced,  Gray's  thoughts  went  back  to  liis 
mother,  and  he  wrote  :  "  I  have  seen  the  scene  you  de- 
scribe, and  know  how  dreadful  it  is :  I  know  too  I  am  the 
better  for  it.  We  arc  all  idle  and  thoughtless  things,  and 
have  no  sense,  no  use  in  the  world  any  longer  than  that 
sad  impression  lasts ;  the  deeper  it  is  engraved  the  better." 
These  are  the  words  which  came  into  Byron's  memory 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  mother's  death. 

The  Whartons  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Durham, 
and  thither  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1753,  Gray  resolved 
to  visit  them.  He  bad  been  unable  to  remain  at  Stoke 
now  that  it  was  haunted  by  the  faces  of  the  dead  that  he 
had  loved,  and  he  went  into  these  lodgings  over  the  ho- 
sier's shop  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jermyn  Street,  which  were 
his  favourite  haunt  in  London.  He  left  town  for  Cam- 
bridge in  May,  and  in- June  wrote  to  Wliarton  to  say  that 
he  was  at  last  going  to  set  out  with  Stonehewer  in  a  post- 
chaise  for  the  North.  In  the  middle  of  July  they  started, 
proceeding  leisurely  by  Belvoir,  Burleigh,  and  York,  taking 
a  week  to  reach  Studley.  The  journey  was  very  agree- 
able, and  every  place  on  the  route  which  offered  anything 
curious  in  architecture,  the  subject  at  this  moment  most  in 
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Grav's  thoughts,  was  visited  and  described  in  tlie  note- 
book.  (Jray  remained  for  two  whole  months  and  more 
in  Dr.  Wharton's  Iiouse  at  Durham,  associating  with  tho 
Bishop,  Dr.  Trevor,  and  having  "one  of  tiio  most  beauti- 
ful vales  in  England  to  walk  in,  with  prospects  that  change 
every  ton  stej)s,  and  open  something  new  wherever  I  turn 
me,  all  rude  and  romantic."  It  had  been  proposed  that 
on  the  return  journey  lie  should  visit  Mason  at  Hull,  but 
the  illness  of  that  gentleman's  father  prevented  this  scheme, 
and  the  friends  met  at  York  instead.  <  Jray  travelled  south- 
wards for  two  days  with  "a  Lady  Swinburne,  a  lioman 
Catholic,  not  young,  that  has  been  much  abroad,  seen  a 
great  deal,  knew  a  great  many  people,  very  chatty  and 
communicative,  so  that  I  passed  my  time  very  well."  I 
regret  that  the  now-living  and  illustrious  descendant  of 
this  amusing  lady  is  unable  to  tell  me  anything  definite 
of  her  history. 

Gray  came  back  to  Cambridge  to  find  the  lime-trees 
changing  colour,  stayed  there  one  day,  and  was  just  pre- 
paring to  proceed  to  Iiis  London  lodgings,  when  an  express 
summoned  him  to  Stoke,  where  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Iiad 
suffered  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  He  arrived  on  the  Cth  of 
October,  to  find  everything  "  resounding  with  the  wood- 
lark  and  robin,  and  the  voice  of  the  sparrow  heard  in 
the  land."  His  aunt,  who  was  in  her  seventy-eighth  year, 
had  rallied  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  her  recovery  was 
not  merely  temporary.  It  would  seem,  from  an  expres- 
sion in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  paternal  aunt,  Mrs. 
Oliffe,  had  now  gone  down  from  Norwich  to  Stoke,  to 
live  with  Mrs.  Rogers.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  his- 
tory of  literature  presents  us  with  the  memoirs  of  any 
other  poet  favoured  by  nature  with  so  many  aunts  as  Gray 
possessed.      Stoke  was  not  a  home  for  Gray  with  Mrs. 
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Rogers  bcdrkldon  and  witli  Mrs.  Oliffc  for  its  other  in- 
mate. Tlic  hospitable  AVhartons  seem  again  to  have  taken 
pity  on  liini,  and  he  went  from  Jermyn  Street  up  to  Dur- 
ham to  spend  with  them  ('lu'istmas  of  tiiis  same  year,  1753. 
Walpole  remarked  that  Gray  was  "in  flower"  during 
these  years,  l750-'55.  It  was  the  blossoming  of  a  slirub 
wliieh  throws  out  only  one  bud  each  season,  and  that  bud 
sometimes  nipped  by  an  untimely  frost.  The  rose  on 
Gray's  thorn  for  1754  was  an  example  of  these  blighted 
flowers  that  never  fully  expatided.  The  Ode  on  Vicissi- 
tudc^  which  was  found,  after  the  poet's  death,  in  a  pocket- 
book  of  that  year,  should  have  been  one  of  his  finest  pro- 
ductions, but  it  is  unrevised,  and  hopelessly  truncated. 
Poor  Mason  rushed  in  where  a  truer  poet  might  have 
feared  to  tread,  and  clipped  the  straggling  lines,  and 
finished  it ;  six  complete  stanzas,  liowever,  are  the  gen- 
uine work  of  Gray.  The  verse-form  has  a  catch  in  the 
third  line,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  metrical 
effect  Gray  ever  attained ;  whilst  some  of  the  nature-paint- 
ing in  the  poem  is  really  exquisite : 

"  New-born  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance, 

The  birds  his  presence  greet ; 
But  chief  the  skylark  warbles  high 
His  trembling,  thrilling  ecstasy, 
And,  lessening  from  th  .  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  mto  air  and  liquid  light." 

Here  is  a  stanza  which  might  almost  bo  Wordsworth's : 

"  See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 
And  breathe  and  walk  again : 
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The  mcancHt  llowcrot  of  the  viile, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  Rale, 
The  cciiimoii  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

That  graceful  triflcr  with  metre,  the  spriglitly  Gressct, 
had  written  an  Epitre  it  ma  Stvur  to  wliieli  (iray  frankly 
avowed  that  lie  owed  the  idea  of  his  poem  on  Vicissitude. 
But  it  was  only  a  few  commonplaces  which  the  Etijjjlish 
poet  borrowed  from  the  French  one,  who  might,  indeed, 
remind  him  that —  * 

"  Millo  spectacles,  qu'ai'.tiefois 
On  voyait  avec  nonchalance, 
Transportent  anjourd'hui,  presentant  des  appas 
Inconnus  u  rindifference" — 

but  was  quite  incapable  of  Gray's  music  and  contempla- 
tive felicities.  This  Ode  on  Vicissitude  seems,  in  some 
not  very  obvious  way,  to  be  connected  with  the  death  of 
Pope.  It  is  possible  that  these  were  the  "  few  autumn 
verses"  which  Gray  began  to  write  on  that  occasion.  His 
manner  of  composition,  his  slow,  half-hearted,  desultory 
touch,  his  whimsical  fits  of  passing  inspiration,  are  unique 
in  their  kind  ;  there  never  was  a  professional  poet  whose 
mode  was  so  thoroughly  that  of  the  amateur. 

A  short  prose  treatise,  first  printed  in  1814,  and  named 
by  the  absurd  Mathias  Architcctura  Gothica,  although  the 
subject  of  it  is  purely  Norman  architecture,  seems  to  be- 
long to  this  year,  1754.  Gray  was  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land to  understand  architecture  scientifically,  and  his  taste 
was  simply  too  pure  to  be  comprehended  in  an  age  that 
took  William  Kent  for  its  architectural  prophet.  Even 
amongst  those  persons  of  refined  feeling  who  desired  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  old  English  buildings  there  was  a  sad 
absence  oi  exact  knowledge.     Akenside  thought  tiiat  the 
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ruins  of  Perscpolis  formed  .1  beautiful  example  of  the 
Gothic  style ;  and  we  know  that  Horace  Walpole  dazzled 
his  contemporaries  with  the  gimcraek  pinnacles  of  Straw- 
berry Hill.  We  may  see  from  Bentley's  frontispiece  to 
the  Ekgy^  where  a  stucco  moulding  is  half  torn  away,  and 
reveals  a  pointed  arch  of  brick-work,  that  even  amongst 
the  elect  tiie  true  principles  of  Gothic  architecture  were 
scarcely  understood.  What  Georgian  amateurs  really  ad- 
mired was  a  grotto  with  cockle-siiells  and  looking-glass, 
such  as  the  Grcatheads  made  at 'Guy's  Cliff,  or  such  fol- 
lies in  foliage  as  Shenstone  perpetrated  at  Leasowes.  Gray 
strove  hard  to  clear  his  memory  of  all  such  trifling,  and 
to  arm  his  reason  against  arguments  such  as  those  of  Po- 
cocke,  who  held  that  the  Gothic  arch  was  a  degradation 
of  the  Moorish  cupola,  or  of  Batty  Langley,  who  invented 
five  orders  in  a  new  style  of  his  own.  Gray's  treatise  on 
Norman  architecture  is  so  sound  and  learned  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  left  us  more  of  his 
architectural  essays.  lie  formed  his  opinions  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  measurement.  Amongst  the  Pem- 
broke MSS.  there  are  copious  notes  of  a  tour  in  the  Fens, 
during  which  he  jotted  down  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
principal  minsters,  as  far  as  Crowland  and  Boston.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Gray  was  the  first  modern  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  architecture.  Norton  Nichols  has 
recorded  that  when  certain  would-be  people  of  taste  were 
wranglinrj  about  the  stvle  in  which  some  ancient  buildina: 
was  constructed,  Gray  cut  the  discussion  short  by  saying, 
in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  Call  it  what  you  please,  but 
allow  that  it  is  beautiful."  He  did  not  approve  of  Wal- 
polc's  Gothic  constructions  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  frankly 
told  him,  when  he  was  shown  the  gilding  and  the  glass, 
that  he  had  "  degenerated  into  finery." 


CIIArTER  VI. 


THE    PINDARIC    ODES. 

It  is  not  Icnown  at  wliut  time  Gray  resolved  on  composing 
poems  which  should  resemble  in  stanzaic  structure  the  tri- 
umphal odos  or  cpinikia  of  Pindar,  but  it  is  certain  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  1754  he  completed  one  such  elaborate 
lyric.  On  the  2Gth  of  December  of  that  year  he  gave  the 
finishing  touches  to  an  "  ode  in  the  Greek  manner,"  and 
sent  it  from  Cambridge  to  Dr.  Wharton,  with  the  remark, 
"  If  this  be  as  tedious  to  you  as  it  is  grown  to  me,  I  shall 
be  sorry  that  I  sent  it  you.  ...  I  desire  you  would  by 
no  means  suffer  this  to  be  copied,  nor  even  show  it,  unless 
to  very  few,  and  especially  not  to  mere  scholars,  that  can 
scan  all  the  measures  in  Pindar,  and  say  the  scholia  by 
heart."  Months  later  Mason  was  pleading  for  a  copy,  but 
in  vain.  The  poem  thrown  off  so  indifferently  was  that 
now  known  to  us  as  The  Progress  of  Potsy^  and  it  marked 
a  third  and  final  stage  in  Gray's  poetical  development.  In 
the  early  odes  he  had  written  for  his  contemporaries;  in 
the  Elc(j])  in  a  Coiuitry  Church-yard  he  had  written  for 
all  the  world ;  in  the  Pindaric  Odes  he  was  now  to  write 
for  poets.  In  the  Ekyy  he  had  dared  to  leave  those  trod- 
den paths  of  phraseology  along  which  the  critics  of  the 
hour,  the  quibbling  Ilurds  and  Warburtons,  could  follow 
him  step  by  step,  but  his  startling  felicities  had  carried  his 
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readers  captive  by  their  appeal  to  a  common  humanity. 
He  was  now  about  to  launch  upon  a  manner  of  writing  in 
which  he  could  no  longer  be  accompanied  by  the  plaudits 
of  the  vulgar,  and  where  his  style  could  no  longer  appeal 
with  security  to  the  sympathy  of  the  critics.  He  was  n»w, 
in  other  words,  about  to  put  out  his  most  originiil  qualities 
in  poetry. 

That  he  could  not  hope  for  popularity  he  was  aware  at 
the  outset:  "Bo  assured,"  he  consoled  his  friends,  "that 
my  taste  for  praise  is  not  like  that  of  children  for  fruit ; 
if  there  were  nothing  but  medlars  and  blackberries  in  the 
world,  I  could  be  very  well  content  to  go  without  any  at 
all."  He  could  wait  patiently  for  the  suffrage  of  his  peers. 
The  very  construction  of  the  poem  was  a  puzzle  to  his 
friends,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  intelligibly  and 
rationally  built  of  all  the  odes  in  the  language.  It  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  poem  of  three  stanzas,  in  an  elaborately 
consistent  verse-form,  with  forty-one  lines  in  each  stanza. 
The  length  of  these  periods  is  relieved  by  the  regular  di- 
vision of  each  stanza  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode, 
the  same  plan  having  been  used  by  no  previous  English 
poet  but  Congreve,  who  had  written  in  1*705  a  learned  and 
graceful  Discourse  on  the  Pindarique  Ode,  which  Gray  was 
possibly  acquainted  with.  Congreve's  practice,  however, 
had  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  his  theory  was  excellent, 
and  Gray  was  properly  the  first  poet  to  comprehend  and 
follow  the  mode  of  Pindar. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out  that  the  evolution 
of  The  Progress  of  Poesy  is  no  less  noble  and  sound  than 
its  style.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  power  of  evolu- 
tion has  not  been  common  amongst  lyrical  poets  even  of  a 
high  rank.  Even  in  Milton  it  is  strangely  absent,  and  we 
leel  that  all  his  odes,  beautiful  as  they  are,  do  not  bud  and 
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branch  and  fall  in  fruit,  closing  with  the  exhaustion  of 
their  functions,  but  merely  cease,  because  all  poems  must 
stop  somewhere.  The  Nativity  Ode  does  not  close  because 
the  poet  has  notliing  more  to  say,  but  merely  because  "  'tis 
time  our  tedious  soncc  should  here  have  cndiiiij."  In  Col- 
lins,  surely,  we  find  the  same  failing;  the  poem  is  a  burst 
of  emotion,  but  not  an  organism.  The  much-lauded  Ode 
to  Liberty^  with  its  opening  peal  of  trumpet-music,  ends 
with  a  foolish  abruptness,  as  if  the  poet  had  i;ot  tired  of 
liis  instrument  and  had  thrown  it  away.  Sliollcy,  again,  in 
his  longer  odes,  seems  to  lose  himself  in  beautiful,  mean- 
dering oratory,  and  to  stop,  as  he  began,  in  response  to  a 
mere  change  of  purpose.  Keats,  on  the  other  hand,  is  al- 
ways consistent  in  his  evolution,  and  so  is  Wordsworth  at 
his  more  elevated  moments ;  the  same  mny  even  be  re- 
marked of  a  poet  infinitely  below  these  in  ititellectuai 
value,  Edgar  Poe.  Gray,  however,  is  the  main  example 
in  our  literature  of  a  poet  possessing  this  Greek  quality 
of  structure  in  his  lyrical  work,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
throughout  his  career  it  never  left  him,  even  on  occasions 
when  he  was  deserted  by  every  other  form  of  inspiration. 
His  poems,  whatever  they  are,  are  never  chains  of  consecu- 
tive stanzas;  each  line,  each  group  of  lines,  has  its  proper 
place  in  a  structure  that  could  not  be  shorter  or  longer 
without  a  radical  re-arrangement  of  ideas. 

The  strophe  of  the  opening  stanza  of  The  Pro.yress  of 
Poesy  invokes  that  lyre  of  ^'Eolian  strings,  the  breathings 
of  those  ^olian  flutes,  which  Pindar  had  made  the  symbol 
of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  sources,  progress,  and  various 
motion  of  that  art,  "  enriching  every  subject  with  a  pomp 
of  diction  and  luxuriant  harmony  of  numbers,"  are  de- 
scribed under  the  image  of  a  thousand  descending  streams. 
The  antistrophe  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  power 
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of  poetry,  not  now  in  motion,  but  an  allurinc;  and  sooth- 
ing; force  aroun;!  which  the  Passions  thronu;  and  are  sub- 
dued, a  tlioui^lit  being  liere  borrowed  a[)parently  from 
ColHns;  the  epode  continues  and  combines  tlieso  two 
strains  of  tliouglit,  and  shows  tlia^  poetry,  wlietlier  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  is  workinj;  the  good-will  of  Love,  who 
deigns  herself  to  move  in  a  rhythmic  iiarmony  and  be  the 
slave  of  verse.  In  tlie  second  stanza  the  stroplio  recalls  the 
miserable  state  of  man,  relieved  bv  the  amenities  of  tlie 
heavenly  Muse,  who  arms  Hyperion  against  the  sickly  com- 
pany of  Night ;  the  .antistrophc  shows  us  how  the  need  of 
song  arose  in  savage  man,  and  illuminated  "their  feather- 
cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves"  whilst  the  epode  breaks 
into  an  ecstatic  celebration  of  the  advent  of  poetic  art  to 

Greece : 

"  Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Dolplii's  steep, 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  yEgeaii  deep, 

Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

Or  where  Ma\inder's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep, 

IIow  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish. 

Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish  ! 
"Whore  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  aromul ; 
Every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain 

Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound." 

But  the  Muses,  "in  Greece's  evil  hour,"  went  to  Rome, 
and  "  when  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost,"  it  was  to 
Albion  that  they  turned  their  steps.  The  third  strophe 
describes  how  the  awful  mother  unveiled  her  face  to  Shak- 
spcare ;  the  antistrophe  celebrates  the  advent  of  Milton 
and  Dryden,  whilst  the  final  epode  winds  the  whole  poem 
to  a  close  with  a  regret  that  the  lyre  once  held  by  the  last- 
named  poet  has  degenerated  into  hands  like  Gray's: 
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"  Hiuk  !  liis  Imiids  the  lyre  explore! 

Ifrij^lit-evi'il  l-aiK-y,  liovcrinj;  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  pietured  urn 

Thouf^hts  that  hreuthe,  luid  words  that  burn. 

Hut  ah  !  'tis  heard  no  more — 

Oh  !  lyre  divine,  what  darinj^  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?     Thouf!;h  lie  inherit 
Not  tlu'  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Thchan  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before  his  Infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray, 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun  : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Hoyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate. 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far! — but  far  above  the  Great." 

In  these  passages,  especially  where  he  employs  the  double 
rhyme,  we  seem  to  catcli  in  Gray  the  true  modern  accent, 
the  precursor  of  the  tones  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  both  of 
whom,  but  especially  the  former,  were  greatly  influenced 
by  this  free  and  ringing  music.  The  reader  has  only  to 
compare  the  epode  last  quoted  with  the  choruses  in  Hellas 
to  see  what  Shelley  owed  to  the  science  and  invention  of 
Gray.  This  manner  of  rhyming,  this  rapid  and  recurrent 
beat  of  song,  was  the  germ  out  of  which  have  sprung  all 
later  metrical  inventions,  and  without  which  Mr.  Swin- 
burne himself  might  now  be  polishing  the  heroic  coup- 
let to  its  last  perfection  of  brightness  and  sharpness. 

Another  Pindaric  ode  on  The  Liberty  of  Genius  was 
planned  about  the  same  time,  but  of  this  there  exists  only 
the  following  fragment  of  an  argument :  "  All  that  men  of 
power  can  do  for  men  of  genius  is  to  leave  them  at  their 
liberty,  compared  to  birds  that,  when  confined  to  a  cage, 
do  but  regret  the  loss  of  their  freedom  in  melancholy 
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strains,  and  lose  tlie  luscious  wildness  and  happy  luxuriance 
of  their  notes,  which  used  to  make  the  woods  resound." 
The  subject  is  one  well  fitted  to  its  authoi  a  power,  and 
we  regret  its  loss  as  we  regret  that  of  Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Music  of  the  Grecian  Theatre.  Unlike  that  blue  rose  of 
the  bibliophiles,  however,  Gray's  ode  probably  was  never 
written  at  all. 

In  the  meantime  not  much  was  happening  to  Gray  him- 
self. His  friend  Mason  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  in 
November,  1754,  had  become  rector  of  Ashton  and  chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse.  "  We  all  are  mighty  glad," 
says  Gray,  "  that  he  is  in  orders,  and  no  better  than  any 
of  us."  Early  in  1755  both  Mason  and  Walpole  set  upon 
Gray  to  publish  a  new  volume  of  poems,  whereupon  he 
held  up  the  single  ode  On  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  ask- 
ed if  they  wished  him  to  publish  a  "little  sixpenny  flam" 
like  that,  all  by  itself.  lie  threatened  if  Wharton  be  tire- 
some, since  the  publishing  faction  had  gained  him  over  to 
their  side,  to  write  an  ode  against  physicians,  with  some 
very  stringent  lines  about  magnesia  an  1  alicant  soap. 
Pembroke  meanwhile  had  just  received  an  undergraduate 
of  quality,  I^ord  Strathinore,  Thane  of  Glamis,  "  a  tall, 
genteel  figure,"  that  pleased  Gray,  and  presently  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  friends. 

According  to  Mason,  the  exordium  of  The  Bard  was 
completed  in  March,  1755,  having  occupied  Gray  for  about 
three  months.  In  the  case  of  this  very  elaborate  poem 
Gray  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  customary  reticence,  and 
to  have  freely  consulted  his  friends.  Mason  had  seen  the 
beginning  of  it  be  ore  he  went  to  Germany  in  May  of  that 
year,  when  he  found  in  Hamburg  a  literary  lady  who  had 
read  the  '"''  Nitt  Toats^^  of  Young,  and  thought  the  Megy 
in  a  Country  Church-yard  "bien  jolie  et  melancholique." 
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Mason  at  Hanover  meets  Lord  Nuneham,  and  is  sure  that 
Gray  would  delight  in  him,  because  he  is  so  peevish  and 
sensible  and  so  good  a  hater,  which  gives  us  a  passing 
glance  at  Gray  himself.  The  Bard  was  exactly  two  years 
and  five  months  in  reaching  completion,  and  the  slowness 
of  its  growth  was  the  subject  of  mirth  with  (iray  him- 
self, who  called  it  "Odiklc,"  and  made  fun  of  its  stunted 
pi'oportions. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1755,  Gray  went  down  to  the 
Vine,  in  Hampshire,  to  visit  his  old  friend  Chute,  who 
was  now  beginning  to  recover  a  little  from  the  shock  of 
the  death  of  his  beloved  heir  and  nephev/.  In  the  con- 
genial company  of  the  Italianato  country  gentleman  Gray 
stayed  a  few  days,  and  then  went  on  to  Southampton, 
Winchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Netley  Abbey,  returning  to 
Stoke  on  the  31st  of  July.  Unfortunately,  he  either  took 
a  chill  on  this  little  tour  or  overtaxed  his  powers,  and 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of  sixteen 


year 


s,  he  was  seldom  in  a  condition   of  even    tolerable 


health.  In  August  he  was  obliged  to  put  himself  under 
medical  treatment ;  one  alarming  attack  of  gout  after  the 
other  continued  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  his 
system  was  further  depressed  by  an  exhausting  regimen 
of  magnesia  and  salts  of  wormwood.  lie  had  to  lie  up 
at  Stoke  for  many  weeks,  with  aching  feet  and  temples, 
and  was  bled  until  he  was  too  giddy  and  feeble  to  walk 
with  comfort.  All  this  autumn  and  winter  of  1755  his 
symptoms  were  very  serious,  lie  could  not  sleep ;  he  was 
troubled  by  a  nervous  deafness,  and  a  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  which  seldom  left  him.  Meanwhile,  he  did 
not  leave  The  Bard  untouched,  but  progressed  slowly  with 
it,  as  though  he  were  a  sculptor,  deliberately  pointing  and 
chiselling  a  statue.     He  adopted  the  plan  of  copying  stro- 
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plies  and  frajjfinonis  of  it  in  liin  iottors,  an«l  niaiiy  midi 
8cra|>s  exist  in  MS.  I/ite  in  the  antinnn,  however,  he 
thoiii^ht  that  he  was  fallin^jf  i'l^**  '^  (h'eliiic,  and  in  a  tit 
of  nudatieholy  lie  laid  77/r  /{ani  aside. 

(irav  was  alt«\i>^ether  in  a  very  nervous,  dislra<'ted  eon- 
dition  at  this  tinie,  and  first  heoan  to  sliow  syniploins  of 
that  fear  of  tire  wiiieli  afterwards  Iteeaine  ahnost  a  mania 
witii  iiiin,  i>y  desiriniij  Wharton  to  insure  the  two  iioiises, 
ftt  Waiistead  and  in  ( 'orniiill,  whieh  fornietl  a  jiritKiipai 
part  of  his  ineoine.  Kroni  the  amount  of  the  policies  of 
tiiese  h(Mis(>s,  we  ean  inf<M*  that  the  lirst  was  a  property  of 
oonsiderahie  value.  The  thvith  of  his  mother,  followinu; 
on  that  of  Miss  Antrohus,  had,  it  niay  hero  he  remarked, 
removed  all  pressure  of  poverty  from  (Jray  for  tlu^  rc- 
n»aind(*r  of  his  life.  He  was  never  rieh,  hut  from  this 
time  forward  he  was  very  eomfortahly  provided  for. 
Horace  Walpole  api>ears  to  have  heen  alarmed  at  l»is 
friend's  condition  of  health,  and  planned  a  ehani^o  of 
scene  for  him,  which  it  seems  unfortunate  that  he  could 
not  ]>ersuade  himself  to  undertake,  (teoruje  Ilervey,  Karl 
of  Bristol,  was  named  Kno;lish  Minister  at  Lisbon,  and  he 
offered  to  take  (Jray  with  him  as  his  secretary,  but  the 
proud  little  poet  refused.  Perhaps  the  climate  of  J'ortu- 
ga\  niii^ht  have  provetl  too  relaxini;'  for  him,  and  ho  mij^ht 
have  laid  his  bones  beside  that  s>rave  where  the  ixrass  was 
hardly  oreen  yet  over  the  botly  of  Fieldinij. 

Gray's  terror  of  tiro  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  it 
had  now  become  so  marked  as  to  bo  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  college.  Ho  professed  rather  openly  to  be- 
lieve that  some  drunken  fellow  or  other  would  burn  the 
colletijo  down  about  their  heads.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
1756,  he  asked  Dr.  Wharton  to  buy  him  a  rope-ladder  of 
a  man  in  Wapping  who  advertised  such  articles.     It  was 
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to  b(«  rjitlicr  more  tlwm  tliiity-six  fret  l«>u<i,  witii  slronif 
liooks  at  the  t<»j).  This  iiiucliiiK!  WImrtoii  promptly  for- 
warded, and  <iray  proceeded  t(»  have  an  iron  i*ar  fixed 
within  his  hedrooni-window.  'I'iiis  l>ar,  erossini;  a  \vin(h»w 
whicli  htolcs  towards  I'cnihroke,  ntill  exint.s  and  marks 
(iray's  eliambers  at  iVlcrhonse.  Sncii  |>reparalions,  how- 
ever, eonid  not  he  niach-  wilhont  attraetifiLC  ^reat  attention 
in  the  latter  eoliei^e,  when;  (iray  was  l)y  no  me.ans  a  fa- 
vonrile  ainonL:;Ht  th(!  hiLjIi-eohmrefl  yonn;^  {^[entN'men  who 
went  iMiil-haitiiii^  to  lled<linirton,  or  eame  honn^  drunk 
and  roaring  from  a  eotdv-shyini^  at  Market  Hill.  Ac(;ord- 
iiifjjly,  the  noisy  fellow -eommoners  determined  to  have  a 
lark  at  tin;  timid  little  jxiet/s  (>xpense,  and  one  niirht  in 
February,  1750,  when  (Iray  was  asleep  in  Ix^d,  they  sud- 
denly alarmed  him  with  a  cry  of  fin;  on  his  st.iirease,  hav- 
inu;  previously  jdaeiMl  a  tub  of  water  under  his  window. 
The  rase  su(;ceeded  only  too  well :  (»ray,  without  stayini^ 
to  put  on  his  (dothes,  ho(>ked  his  ropedadd<;r  to  the  iron 
bar,  and  descended  nind»ly  into  the  tub  of  water,  from 
wbieb  he  was  rescued,  with  shouts  of  lauujbter,  by  the  un- 
mannerly youtlis.  IJut  the  jest  mi^ht  easily  hav(!  proved 
fatal;  as  it  was,  Ik;  shiv(!red  in  the  Feliruary  air  so  exces- 
sively that  h(!  had  to  be  wrapped  in  the  coat  of  a  passin<^ 
watchman,  and  to  be  carried  into  the  collej^*!  by  the  friend- 
ly Stoneh(!wer,  who  now  appeared  on  the  scene.  To  our 
modern  ideas  this  outraofe  on  a  harmless  middle-ai^e  man 
of  honourable  j)osition,  who  had  done  nothiuLf  whatever 
to  provoke  insult  or  injury,  is  almost  inconceivable.  ]5ut 
there  was  a  deep  capacity  for  brutal  folly  underneath  the 
varnish  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  no  one  seems  to 
have  sympathized  with  Gray,  or  to  have  thout^ht  tiie  con- 
duct of  the  youths  ungentlemanly.  As,  when  Dryden  was 
beaten  by  Rochester's  hired  and  masked  bravos,  it   was 
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f«'lt  tli.it  I>i\(l(»M  wns  tluTpl'V  (li'*ixra('('(|,  so  (Jimv'h  frii'iidrt 
uerc  »'oii«ist(>iitly  silent  <»n  tlii>*  Nlory,  as  tliontjli  it,  wrrc  a 
sliamt'  to  liiiii,  aiitl  uc  owe  our  knowledi/e  of  tlir  nartieii- 
luvH  to  sti;ni«j,<'iN,  more  espeeiallv  to  a  wild  ere,'iliire  <'alle<l 
Areliili.jld  <';im|»l>ell,  who  aetnally  ventured  to  tell  tlu>  tait^ 
<lmiiiij  (iiax's  liletiine. 

(JiMV  w;i^  \tMv  MnL»iy,  and  ealled  ijpofi  tlie  autlioriticH 
of  liis  eolle'j;e  to  piini>*l)  the  ofTenders.  MaMon  says:  "Af- 
ter havii)'^-  home  the  insults  of  two  or  thret;  youiii^  men 
of  fort\ine  longer  than  nn^ht  reasoiiahly  iiave  heen  ex- 
pt»eted  from  a  man  of  l(>ss  waiinlh  of  tem|)(r,  Mi.  tJray 
eomplained  to  the  iX«*venn'nLj  part  of  the  Soeiety  ;  and  not 
thinkiiiiX  that  his  remonstranoe  was  snilieiently  attended 
t»>,  <piittetl  the  eo!leo«\"  Ilo  went  ovt  r  to  his  old  friends 
at  l*emI>rok(«,'  who  weleome«l  him  with  one  aeeord  as  if 
lie  had  heen  "  Mary  of  Valens  in  person."  Wnder  tlio 
foundation  o\'  this  sainted  lady  he  reutained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  eomfortahlv  iodiXinl,  surrounded  bv  fonixonial 
friends,  and  "as  «]uiet  as  in  the  (Jrande  (Jk'irtivnso."  Ho 
does  not  scmmm  to  havt>  ever  heen  appointed  t(»  a  fellowship 
at  lVmhrok»\  The  ehanihers  ho  is  supposod  to  havo  oc- 
oupied  are  still  shown — a  lari:;e,  low  room,  at  the  wostcrn 
c\u\  of  the  Ilitehau]  liuildinu',  hriiiht  and  pleasant,  with 
winilows  h>(d<ini>-  east  and  est.  He  a(h^|)ted  habits  at 
IVnibroke  whieh  ho  had  novor  indulujed  in  at  IVtorhonsc. 
Ho  was  the  tirst.  and  for  a  loni:;  while  tho  only,  |)orson  in 
the  Univorsify  who  made  his  rooms  look  pretty.  He  took 
oaro  that  his  windows  should  bo  always  full  of  iniLjnoncttc 
or  sonio  other  swoetly-scontod  plant,  and  ho  was  fatnous 
for  a  pair  of  luiiio  Japanese  vases,  in  blue  and  white  china. 
His  sorvant,  Stephen   Hempstead,  had  to  koop  tho  room 

'  In  tho  Atlniission  llook  at  IVinbroko  there  is  this  entry:  "  Thomiis 
Gray,  LL.H.,  adinissiis  est  ox  CoUogio  Divi  Potro.   March  (.s/c)  0, 1756." 
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nn  liriu;1it  aii<l  spick  nn  ati  oM  ludy^H  ))/iii<ilM»x,  and  iioi  an 
ntniii  (if  (limt  waH  alNiwrii  tn  rent  on  tlir  little  liai'|»si(|iMr(| 
wliriT  tin'  |»iM't.  used  to  nit  in  tlic  twilight  and  play  tnc- 
c/itas  of  Scarlatti  or  rcrtrolrHi,  Here  foi-  lil'tcrii  «|iii('t 
y<'ars,  the  anlnnin  of  his  life,  (Jiay  lived  aniofi^Ht  his  Im(oI<h, 
his  china,  and  his  |>ictuies,  and  here  at,  last  we  sIimII  nee 
him  <lie,  with  the  Kood  Master  «tf  renihndxe, /r  l*tfH  Hon 
llonnni',  lio|din<4  his  hand  iti  the  last,  services  of  friend- 
nhip.  Well  iniijlit,  (Jray  writer  to  Wharton  (March  tir», 
I7r»({):  "  KcMioviiiLC  mvself  from  rcl«!rli(»nse  to  l'end»ro|<(> 
in/iy  h<'  lo(d<ed  n|)ofi  as  a  sort  of  a-ra  in  a  life  so  barren 
of  (jvcnts  as  mine." 

(.'nriously  eiioiiKh,  tli(!  slnudi  and  agitation  of  tin'  Hccru! 
that,  has  hcen  jnst  des(;ril>(;(l  appear  to  have  had  no  ill 
etTect  upon  (iray's  health.  His  k'tters  at  this  tinn;  became, 
on  tlic  contrary,  imi(di  more  imoyant  in  tone.  In  April, 
I7r»0,  an  extraordinary  coiKu^rt  of  spiritual  ninsic,  in  which 
the  Sfdfxif  Miilvr  (»f  Perj^olcHi  was  f<»r  tin*  first  tinn;  ^iven 
in  Knt^land,  <lrew  him  iip  to  liofidoii  for  three  days,  dnr- 
in<j  whi(di  tinu;  he  lod<jed  with  Whart(»n.  All  tlie  (insu- 
ini;  snimner  Mason,  now  and  hencMiforth  known  as  "  Scrod- 
dles"  in  (Jray'n  correspondence,  was  per(>etratirit(  reanis 
of  poetry,  or  prose  astonished  ont  of  its  l»«'tter  natnn;  at 
the  smMen  invasion  of  its  provinces  hy  rhyme.  A  terri- 
ble trai:;edy  of  6V^mr/f/xv/.f,  sne^i^ested  l>y  the  yet  uidinished 
liiird,  with  miicli  blank-verse;  invocation  of  "  Arvira^ns, 
my  bold,  niy  breathless  boy,"  beloriijjs  lo  this  year  17/50, 
and  can  now  be  read  only  l)y  a  very  [)atient  student  bent 
on  findinix  how  nimble  Mason  conld  be  in  borrowirif;  the 
mere  shell  and  outward  Cclio  of  (iray's  poetical  perform- 
ances.    The  famous 

"While  tliroiif^h  the  west,  where  sink.s  th(!  criiriHoii  day. 
Meek  twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  batiner.s  gray," 
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iVnV,  il.  wfiM  lir<iii(/lil,  III  H  «»iiM  III  ••.i'ln  in  « 'diu /jim  n' '•  '<f 
miiiip  (MnrcilM  it\M(-M  III  ^ 'iiiiilii  i'h('>  }>y  .I'llin  I'lirry,  tlir- 
iMliniim  lilind  Ii)i»|M'I,  wlio  jiv< 'I  nnlil  I '/''..-?,  (iii<|  wli'i=;/'  i^f.n 
UM4  niio  III'  Mm  llml.  AHA.''!.  (hiiy'i*  u'cinnt.  '.f  lli'  '■< 
Iriinrijiniii  V  I'lTfif.  Iluil.  Ilii^  nuin'".  rnimi  •  rn»i'l"  '.n  Inrn  i-< 
«'tf|i|(-MC4,w|  in  lliiil.  lijrlit.  vi'in  with  whir  li  li<'  I'lV'l  Vn  ('>u 
i'pmI  (I<w'|»  nnntiun:  "  Tlicrn  i-.^  no  fMitli  in  num,  n'»,  u',\, 
ill  n  WrlKliiium  ;  mimI  yet.  Mr.  I'/irry  lur-;  1.'/ n  Ii't'',  uri'l 
H('i/ilclit>'l  dill.  KiK'li  r/ivinliinir  lijiri'l  lidrni'iny, -•,ii' It  tiiri':H  of 
II  lliiiim/ini|  yi'/UH  m|«|,  wil.li  n/iinc-i  mi'mi^^Ii  f.o  '  hok^  yon,  jih 
Imvo  R«>l. /ill  l.lli^  IrnriM'l  li'»(|y  u  rlnn'inj/,  Jiri'l  in-.|;»ir''|  t,li':rn 
willi  «lii(i  reverence  for  i  /  *,M  |;jir<l  hi-*  conntryrnfin, 
wherever  lie  kIuiII  M|»|»ejir,  Mr.  I'jirry,  ym  rnn^t  know,  Ii;k 
pill,  my  <i(|e  in  iiiDJioii  iiirain,  uri'l  liui  hroiiojlit  it  at,  IfRt,  Vt 
u    roiieliiHioii.      "I'in   to    iiiin,  f,lir;rf;fore,  that,    yon   owf;    tho 
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treat  wliicli  I  send  you  enclosed ;  nameh*,  tlie  breast  and 
nicrry-thoiio;lit,  and  rump  too,  of  the  chicken  wliicli  T  liavc 
been  ehewinjj:  so  lontj  tliat  I  would  Ji'ive  it  to  the  world 
for  neck-beef  or  cow-heel." 

The  ode  so  rudely  spoken  of  is  no  less  than  that  Hard 
which  for  at  least  a  century  remained  almost  without  a 
rival  amoiui;st  poems  cherished  by  strictly  poetical  persons 
for  the  qualities  of  sublimity  and  pomp  of  vision.  It  is 
only  in  the  very  latest  generation,  and  amongst  a  school 
of  extremely  refined  critics,  that  the  ascendency  of  this 
ode  has  been  questioned,  and  certain  pieces  by  Collins  and 
even  by  lilakc  preferred  to  it.  There  is  a  great  and  even 
a  legitimate  pleasure  in  praising  that  which  plainly  pos- 
sesses very  high  merit,  and  which  has  too  long  been  over- 
looked or  neglected;  but  we  must  beware  of  the  paradox 
which  denies  beauty  in  a  work  of  art,  because  beauty  has 
always  been  discovered  there.  Gray's  Jiard  has  enjoyed 
an  instant  and  sustained  popularity,  whilst  Collins's  noble 
Ode  to  Liberty  has  had  few  admirers,  and  Blake's  Book  of 
Thel  till  lately  has  had  none ;  but  there  is  no  just  reason 
why  a  wish  to  assert  the  value  of  the  patriotic  fervour  of 
the  one  poem  and  the  rosy  effusion  of  the  other  should 
prevent  us  from  acknowledging  that,  great  as  are  the  qual- 
ities of  these  pieces,  the  human  sympathy,  historical  imag- 
ination, and  sustained  dithvrambic  dignity  of  The  Bard 
are  also  great,  and  probably  greater.  All  that  has  been 
said  of  the  evolution  of  the  Progress  of  Poesy  is  true  of 
that  of  The  Bard,  whilst  those  attributes  which  our  old 
critics  used  to  term  "the  machinery"  are  even  more  brill- 
iant and  appropriate  in  the  longer  poem  than  in  the  shorter. 
In  form  the  poems  are  sufficiently  analogous ;  each  has 
three  main  divisions,  with  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epodo, 
<ind   in  each   the  epode  is  dedicated  to  briskly  rhyming 
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measures  and  experiments  in  metre.     Tlic  openini^  is  ad- 
mirably startling  and  effective ;   tlic  voice  that  meets  us 
with  its  denunciations  is  that  of  the  last  survivor  of  the 
ancient  ra^e  of  Celtic  bards,  a  venerable  shape  wlio  is  seat- 
ed on  a  1  '.'ik  above  the  defile  through  which  the  forces  of 
Edward  I.  arc  Jibout  to  march.     This  mysterious  being,  in 
Gray's  own  words,  "  with  a  voice  more  tlian  human,  re- 
proaches the  King  with  all  the  misery  and  desolation  which 
he  had  brought  on  his  country  ;  foretells  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Norman  race ;  and  with  prophetic  spirit  declares 
that  all  his  cruelty  shall  never  extinguish  the  noble  ardour 
of  poetic  genius  in  this  island,  and  that  men  shall  never 
be  w,'»nting  to  celebrate  true  virtue  and  valour  in  immortal 
strains,  to  expose  vice  and  infamous  pleasure,  and  boldly 
censure   tyranny  and   oppression."      The  scheme  of  the 
poem,  therefore,  is  strictly  historical,  and  yet  is  not  very 
far  removed  from  that  of  Gray's  previous  written  and  un- 
written Pindaric  odes.     In  these  three  poems  the  dignity 
of  genius  and  its  function  as  a  ruler  and  benefactor  of 
mankind  are  made  the  chief  subject  of  discourse,  and  a 
mission  is  claimed  for  artists  in  verse  than  which  none 
was  ever  conceived  more  brilliant  or  more  august.     But, 
fortunately  for  his  readers.  Gray  was  diverted  from   his 
purely  abstract  consideration   of  history  into  a  concrete 
observation  of  its  most  picturesque  forms,  and  forgot  to 
trace   the  *  noble  ardour  of  poetic  genius"  in  painting 
vivid  pictures  of  Edward  II.  enduring  his  torture  in  Berke- 
ley Castle,  and  of  the  massacre  of  the  Bards  at  the  battle 
of  Camlan.     Some   of  the   scenes  which  pass  across  tljc 
magic  mirror  of  the  old  man's  imagination  are  unrivalled 
for  concision  and  force.     That  in  which  the  court  of  p]liz- 
abeth,  surrounded  by  her  lords  and  her  poets,  flashes  upon 
the  inner  eye,  is  of  an  inimitable  felicity  : 
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"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line  ; 
Her  lion  port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  she  sings, 
Waves  jn  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-coloured  wings." 
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This  closing  vision  of  a  pretty  but  incongruous  "  Rapt- 
ure" may  remind  us  that  the  crowning  fault  of  Gray  and 
his  school,  their  assumption  that  a  mythology  might  be 
formed  out  of  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a 
new  Olympus  be  fitted  out  with  brand-new  gods  of  a  mor- 
alist's making,  is  rarely  prominent  in  The  Bard  or  the  jE'/- 
€f/i/  in  a  Country  Church  -  yard^  his  two  greatest  works. 
Some  use  of  allegorical  abstraction  is  necessary  to  the  very 
structure  of  poetry,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  our 
most  realistic  writers.  It  is  in  its  excess  that  it  becomes 
ridiculous  or  tedious,  as  in  Mason  and  other  imitators  of 
Gray.  The  master  himself  was  not  by  any  means  able  at 
all  times  to  clothe  his  abstractions  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  lie  is  never  ridiculous.  He  felt,  indeed,  the  danger 
of  the  tendency  in  himself  and  others,  and  he  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  to  Mason  which  were  wholly  salu- 
tary : 

"I  had  rather  some  of  these  personages,  'Resignation,'  'Peace,' 
'  Revenge,' '  Slaughter,' ' }  uibition,'  were  stripped  of  their  allegorical 
garb.    A  little  simplicity  here  and  there  in  the  expression  would 
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better  prepare  the  high  and  fantastic  strain,  and  all  the  imaginable 
harpings  that  follow.  .  .  .  The  true  lyric  style,  with  all  its  flights  of 
fancy,  ornaments,  and  heightening  of  expression,  and  harmony  of 
sound,  is  in  its  nature  superior  to  every  other  style ;  which  is  just 
the  caui'o  why  it  could  not  be  borne  in  a  work  of  great  length,  no 
more  than  the  eye  could  bear  to  see  all  this  scene  that  we  cojistantly 
gaze  upon — the  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  azure  of  the  sea 
and  skies — turned  into  one  dazzling  expanse  of  gems.  The  epic, 
therefore,  assumed  a  style  of  graver  colours,  and  only  stuck  on  a 
diamond  (borrowed  from  her  sister)  here  and  there,  where  it  best  be- 
came her.  When  we  pass  from  the  diction  that  suits  this  kind  of 
writing  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  former,  it  appears  natural,  and 
delights  us ;  but  to  p.ass  on  a  sudden  from  the  lyric  glare  to  the  epic 
solemnity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  talk  nonsense)  has  a  very  differ- 
ent effect.  We  seem  to  drop  from  verse  into  mere  prose,  from  light 
into  darkness.  Do  you  not  think  if  Mingotti  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  her  best  air,  and  only  repeated  the  remaining  verses  (though  the 
best  Metastasio  ever  wrote),  that  they  would  not  appear  very  cold  to 
you,  and  very  heavy  ?" 

Between  Drvdcn  and  Wordsworth  there  was  no  man 
but  Gray  who  could  write  in  prose  about  his  art  with 
such  coherence  and  science  as  this.  These  careless  sen- 
tences outweigh  tomes  of  Blair's  glittering  rhetoric  and 
Ilurd's  stilted  disquisitions  on  the  Beautiful  and  the  Ele- 
vated. 

Almost  directly  after  Gray  had  finished  The  Bard  he 
was  called  upon  to  write  an  epitaph  for  a  lady,  Mrs.  Jane 
Clarke,  who  had  died  in  childbirth  at  Epsom,  where  her 
husband  was  a  physician,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1757. 
Dr.  Clarke  had  been  an  early  college  friend  of  Gray's,  and 
he  applied  to  Gray  to  write  a  copy  of  verses  to  be  in- 
scribed on  a  tablet  in  Beckenham  church,  where  his  wife 
'vas  buried.  Gray  wrote  sixteen  lines,  not  in  his  happiest 
vein,  and  these  found  their  way  into  print  after  his  death. 
In  his  tiny  nosegay  there  is,  perhaps,  no  flower  so  incon- 
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siderablc  as  this  perfunctory  Upitnph.  One  letter,  sev- 
eral years  later  than  the  date  of  this  poem,  proves  that 
Gray  continuod  to  write  on  intimate  terms  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  preserved  the  poet's  corre- 
spondence, and  is  not  otherwise  interesting  to  us.  In 
April  Gray  made  another  acquaintance,  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  Lord  Nuneham,  a  young  man  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  with  a  rage  for  poetry,  came  rushing  down  upon 
him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  and  a  profusion  of  com- 
pliments, lie  brought  a  large  bouquet  of  jonquils,  which 
he  presented  to  the  poet  with  a  reverence  so  profound 
that  Gray  could  not  fail  to  smell  the  jessamine-powder  in 
his  periwig,  and  indeed  he  was  too  fine  "even  for  mc," 
says  the  poet,  "  who  love  a  little  finery."  Lord  Nuneham 
came  expressly,  in  Newmarket  week,  to  protest  against 
going  to  Newmarket,  and  sat  devoutly  at  Gray's  feet,  half 
enthusiast,  for  three  whole  days,  talking  about  verses  and 
the  fine  arts.  Gray  was  quite  pleased  with  him  at  last; 
and  so  "  we  vowed  eternal  friendship,  embraced,  and 
parted."  Lord  John  Cavendish,  too,  was  in  Cambridge 
at  this  time,  and  also  pleased  Gray,  though  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  less  effusive  manner. 

In  the  summer  of  1757  Horace  Walpolc  set  up  a  print- 
ing-press at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  persuaded  Gray  to  let 
his  Pindaric  Odes  be  the  first  issue  of  the  establishment. 
Accordingly  Gray  sent  him  a  MS.  copy  of  the  poems,  and 
they  were  set  up  with  wonderful  fuss  and  circumstance 
by  Walpole's  compositor;  Gray  being  more  than  usually 
often  at  Strawberry  Hill  this  summer.  Dodsley  agreed 
to  publish  the  book,  and  2000  copies  were  struck  off. 
On  the  29th  of  June  Gray  received  forty  guineas,  the 
only  money  he  ever  gained  by  literature.  On  the  8th  of 
August  there  was  published  a  large,  thin  quarto,  entitled 
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"  Odes  by  Mr.  Gray.  ^lavavra  nvvtroioi.  Printed  at 
Strawberry  Hill  for  R.  and  J.  Dodslcy,  in  I^ill  iMali," 
with  an  engraving  of  Walpolo's  little  gimcrack  dwelling 
on  the  title-page.  The  two  odes  have  no  other  titles 
than  Ode  I.,  Ode  II. ;  they  form  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
one  pages,  and  were  sold  at  one  shilling.  Small  as  the 
volume  was,  however,  it  was  by  no  means  insignificant, 
and  it  achieved  a  very  great  success.  Garrick  and  War- 
burton  led  the  chorus  of  praise ;  the  famous  actor  pub- 
lishing some  verses  in  honour  of  the  odes,  the  famous 
critic  pronouncing  them  above  the  grasp  of  the  public ; 
and  this,  indeed,  was  true.  In  fact.  Gray  lamented,  as 
most  men  of  genius  have  had  to  lament,  that  the  praise 
he  received  was  not  always  judicious  praise,  and  therefore 
of  little  worth.  "The  Sui^trol,"  ho  says,  "ai)pear  to  be 
still  fewer  than  even  I  expected."  He  became,  however, 
a  kind  of  lion.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  examination  of  the 
Odes  for  the  Monthly  Review.  The  Cobhams,  at  Stoke, 
were  very  civil,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  came  down 
there  to  stay  with  him  ;  the  stiff,  prim  demeanour  of 
Dr.  Hurd  melted  into  smiles  and  compliments;  the  Criti- 
cal Revieiv  was  in  raptures,  though  it  mistook  the  -^olian 
Lyre  for  the  Harp  of  -^olus;  and  at  York  races  sporting 
peers  were  heard  to  discuss  the  odes  in  a  spirit  of  bewil- 
dered eulogy.  Within  two  months  1300  copies  had  been 
sold.  Best  of  all.  Miss  Speed  seemed  to  understand,  and 
whispered  "  ^wrai'ra  crui^troTiri"  in  the  most  amiable  and 
sympathetic  tones.  But  Gray  could  enjoy  nothing;  sev- 
eral little  maladies  hung  over  him,  the  general  wreck  of 
his  frail  constitution  began  to  be  imminent.  Meanwhile 
small  things  worried  him.  The  great  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
wonder  Edward  I.  could  not  understand  what  the  Bard 
was  saying,  and  chuckled  at  his  own  wit;  young  Lord 
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Nnnoliam,  for  all  his  jonquils  and  his  jessamine-powder, 
did  iiot  trouble  himself  to  acknowledge  his  presentation 
copy;  people  said  Gray's  style  was  "impenetrable  and 
inexplicable,"  and  altogether  the  sweets  were  fewer  than 
the  bitters  in  the  cup  of  notoriety. 

Gray  had  placed  himself,  however,  at  one  leap  at  the 
head  of  the  living  English  poets.  Thomson  and  Blair  were 
now  dead,  Dyer  was  about  to  pass  away,  and  Collins,  hope- 
lesslj'^  insane,  was  making  the  cloisters  of  Chichester  re- 
sound with  his  terrible  shrieks.  Young,  now  very  aged, 
had  almost  abandoned  verse.  Johnson  had  retired  from 
all  competition  with  the  poets.  Smart,  whose  frivolous 
verses  had  been  collected  in  1754,  had  shown  himself,  in 
his  few  serious  efforts,  a  direct  disciple  and  imitator  of 
Gray's  early  style.  Goldsmith,  Churchill,  and  Cowper 
were  still  unheard  of ;  and  the  only  men  with  whom 
Gray  could  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  contend  were 
Shenstone  and  Akenside.  Practically  both  of  these  men, 
also,  had  retired  from  poetry,  the  latter,  indeed,  having 
been  silent  for  twelve  years.  The  Odes  could  hardly  fail 
to  attract  attention  in  a  year  which  produced  no  other 
even  noticeable  publication  in  verse,  except  Dyer's  tire- 
some descriptive  poem  of  The  Fleece.  Gray  seems  to  have 
felt  that  his  genius,  his  "  verve,"  as  he  called  it,  was  trying 
to  breathe  in  a  vacuum ;  and  from  this  time  forward  he 
made  even  less  and  less  effort  to  concentrate  his  powers. 
In  the  winter  of  1767,  it  is  true,  he  began  to  plan  an  epic 
or  didactic  poem  on  the  Revival  of  Learning,  but  we  hear 
no  more  of  it.  His  few  remaining  poems  were  to  be 
lyrics,  pure  and  simple,  swallow-flights  of  song. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1757,  Colley  Cibber  died, 
having  held  the  office  of  poet-laureate  for  twenty-seven 
years.      Lord  John  Cavendish   immediately  suggested  to 
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his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  tiieii  Lord 
Chamberlain,  that,  as  Gray  was  the  greatest  living  poet, 
the  post  should  be  offered  to  him.  This  was  immediately 
done,  in  very  handsome  terms,  the  duke  even  offering  to 
waive  entirely  the  perfunctory  writing  of  odes,  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  an  annual  duty  of  all  poets-laureate. 
Gray  directed  Mason,  through  whom  the  offer  had  been 
made,  to  decline  it  very  civilly  : 

*'  Though  I  well  know  the  blund,  emollient,  saponaceous  qualitiod 
both  of  sack  and  silver,  yet  if  any  great  man  Mould  say  to  me,  ' I 
make  you  rat-catcher  to  his  Majesty,  with  a  salary  of  .'ioo/.  a  year 
and  two  butts  of  the  best  Malaga ;  and  though  it  has  been  usual  to 
catch  a  mouse  or  two,  for  form's  sake,  in  public  once  a  year,  yet  to 
you,  sir,  wc  shall  not  stand  upon  these  things,'  I  cannot  say  I  should 
jump  at  it ;  nay,  if  they  would  drop  the  very  name  of  the  office,  and 
call  me  sinecure  to  the  King's  Majesty,  I  should  still  feel  a  little  awk- 
ward, and  think  everybody  I  saw  smelt  a  rat  about  me ;  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  blame  any  one  else  that  has  not  the  same  sensations ;  for 
my  part,  I  would  rather  be  serjeant-trumpeter  or  pin-maker  to  the 
palace.  Nevertheless,  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the  history  of  it, 
and  rather  wish  somebody  may  accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit 
of  the  thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit.  Rowe  was, 
I  think,  the  last  man  of  character  that  had  it.  As  to  Settle,  whom 
you  mention,  he  belonged  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  not  to  the  King.  Eus- 
den  was  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth,  though  at  last  he  turn- 
ed out  a  drunken  parson.  Dryden  Avas  as  disgraceful  to  the  office, 
from  his  character,  as  the  poorest  scribbler  could  have  been  from  his 
verses.  The  office  itself  has  always  humbled  the  professor  hitherto 
(even  in  an  ago  when  kings  were  somebody),  if  he  were  a  poor  writer, 
by  making  him  more  conspicuous,  and  if  he  were  a  good  one  by  set- 
ting him  at  war  with  the  little  fry  of  his  own  profession,  for  there 
are  poets  little  enough  to  envy  even  a  poet-laureate." 

The  duke  acted  promptly,  for  within  a  week  of  Gibber's 
death  the  laureateship  had  been  offered  to  Gray,  who  re- 
fused, and  to  Whitehead,  who  accepted  it.     This  amiable 
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vcrsifier  was,  perhaps,  mor 
than  Mason,  who  wislied  f 
appointment. 

In  Januarv,  1758,  Gray  seems  to  liavc  recovered  suffi- 
cicntly  to  be  so  busy  biiyinj^  South  Sea  annuities,  and 
aniassiniT  old  china  iars  and  tliree-lefrued  stools  with  orrass- 
jGjreen  bottoms,  that  he  could  not  supply  Mason  with  that 
endless  flood  of  comment  on  Mason's  odes,  tragedies,  and 
epics  which  tlic  vivacious  poetaster  demanded,  llurd,  in 
the  gentlemanly  manner  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
dedicated  one  stringent  page,  was  calling  upon  Gray  to 
sympathise  with  him  about  the  wickedness  of  "  that 
wretch "  Akcnside.  In  all  this  Gray  had  but  slight  in- 
terest. His  father's  fortune,  which  had  reached  10,000/. 
in  his  mother's  careful  hands,  had  been  much  damaged  by 
the  fire  in  Cornhill,  and  Gray  now  sank  a  large  portion  of 
liis  property  in  an  annuity,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  larger 
income.  During  the  spring  of  1758  he  amused  himself 
by  writing  in  the  blank  leaves  of  Kitchen's  English  Atlas 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities^  Houses^  etc.,  in  England 
and  Wales.  This  was  considerable  enouG^h  to  form  a  little 
volume,  and  in  1774,  after  Gray's  death,  Mason  printed  a 
few  copies  of  it  privately,  and  sent  them  round  to  Gray's 
friends;  and  in  1787  issued  a  second  edition  for  sale. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  1758,  Dr.  Wharton  lost  his 
eldest  and,  at  that  time,  his  only  son.  Gray  not  only  wrote 
him  a  very  touching  letter  of  condolence,  but  some  verses 
on  the  death  of  the  child,  which  were  in  existence  thirty 
years  ago,  but  wliich  I  have  been  unable  to  trace.  In 
May  Gray  started  on  that  architectural  tour  in  the  Fens 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  in  June  was  sum- 
moned to  Stoke  by  the  illness  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Oliffe,  who 
had  a  sort  o  1  paralytic  stroke  whilst  walking  in  the  garden. 
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She  recovered,  howcvLi*,  and  Gray  returned  to  London, 
made  a  short  stay  at  Hampton  with  Lord  and  Lady  Cob- 
ham,  and  spent  July  at  Strawberry  Hill.  In  August  the 
Garricks  ag.'iin  visited  him  at  Stoke,  but  he  hud  hardly 
enough  physical  strength  to  endure  their  vivacity.  "They 
are  now  gone,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  for  I  grow  so  old 
that,  I  own,  people  in  high  spirits  and  gaiety  overpower 
me,  and  entirely  take  away  mine.  I  can  yet  be  diverted 
by  their  sallies,  but  if  they  appear  to  take  notice  of  my 
dullness,  it  sinks  mo  to  nothing.  ...  I  continue  better 
than  has  been  usual  with  me  in  the  summer,  though  I 
neither  walk  nor  take  anything :  'tis  in  mind  only  that  I 
am  weary  and  disagreeable."  His  position  at  Stoke,  with 
Mrs.  Oliffe  laid  up,  and  poor  bedridden  Mrs.  Rogers  grow- 
ing daily  weaker  and  weaker,  was  not  an  exhilarating  one. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  Mrs.  Rogers  recovered  her 
speech,  which  had  for  several  years  been  almost  unintel- 
ligible, flickered  up  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  died. 
She  left  Mrs.  Oliffe  joint  executrix  of  her  small  property 
with  Gray,  who  describes  himself  in  November,  1758,  as 
"  agreeably  employed  in  dividing  nothing  with  an  old 
harridan,  who  is  the  spawn  of  Cerberus  and  the  dragon 
of  Wantley."  In  January,  1759,  Mrs.  Olifi'e  having  taken 
herself  off  to  her  native  county  of  Norfolk,  Gray  l  '>sed 
the  house  at  Stoke-Pogis,  and  from  this  time  forth  only 
visited  that  village,  which  had  been  his  home  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  stay  at  Stoke  House. 
At  the  same  time,  to  the  distress  of  Dr.  Brown,  he  ceased 
to  reside  at  Pembrok  ,  and  spent  the  next  three  years  in 
London. 
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BRITISH     MUSEUM. NORTON     NICHOLS. 

"When  the  Sloanc  Collection  became  national  property 
at  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1V53,  and  was  incorporated 
under  an  act  which  styled  it  the  British  Museum,  scholars 
and  antiquaries  expected  to  enter  at  once  upon  their  in- 
heritance. But  a  site  and  a  building  had  to  be  secured, 
and,  when  these  were  discovered,  it  took  a  long  while  to 
fit  up  the  commodious  galleries  of  Montagu  House.  On 
the  loth  of  January,  1759,  the  Museum  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  amongst  the  throng  of  visitors  was  Gray, 
who  had  settled  liimself  and  liis  household  gods  close  by, 
in  Southampton  Row,  and  who  for  some  weeks  had  been 
awaitinjx  the  official  Sesame.  He  had  been  seeing  some- 
thing  of  London  society  meanwhile — entertained  by  Lady 
Carlisle,  invited  to  meet  Rousseau,  and  attending  concerts 
and  plays.  He  gives  some  account  of  the  performance 
of  Mctastasio's  Ciro  Hiconosciuto,  with  Cocchi's  agreeable' 
music. 

The  British  Museum  he  found  "  indeed  a  treasure." 
It  was  at  first  so  crowded  that  "  the  corner  room  in  the 
basement,  furnished  with  a  wainscot  table  and  twenty 
chairs,"  was  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
in  order  to  be  comfortable  it  was  necessary  to  book  a  place 
a  fortnight  beforehand.    This  pressure,  however,  only  lasted 
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for  a  very  short  time  ;  curiosity  was  excited  by  tlic  novelty, 
but  quiclvly  laiii^uislied,  and  this  little  room  was  foimd 
quite  ample  enouj^h  to  contain  tiie  scholars  who  frequented 
it.  To  reach  it  the  intrei>id  reader  had  to  pass  in  dark- 
ness, like  Jonah,  throujjfh  the  belly  of  a  whale,  from  which 
he  emeri^ed  into  the  room  of  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books, 
Dr.  Peter  Templcman,  a  physician,  who  liad  received  this 
responsible  post  for  having  translated  JVorden's  Travels^ 
and  who  resigned  it,  wearily,  in  1701,  for  a  more  conge- 
nial appointment  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  By  July,  1759, 
the  rush  on  the  reading-room  had  entirely  subsided,  and 
on  the  23d  of  that  month  Gray  mentions  to  Mason  that 
there  arc  only  five  readers  that  day.  These  were  Gray 
himself,  Dr.  Stukeley  the  antiquary,  and  three  hack-writers 
who  were  copying  MSS.  for  hire. 

A  little  later  on  Gray  became  an  amused  witness  of 
those  factioi'  which  immediately  broke  out  amongst  the 
staff  of  tlie  British  Museum,  and  which  practically  lasted 
until  a  very  few  years  ago.  People  who  were  the  diverted 
or  regretful  witnesses  of  dissensions  between  a  late  Prin- 
cipal  Librarian  and  the  scholars  whom  he  governed  may 
be  consoled  to  learn  that  things  were  just  as  bad  in  1759. 
Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  the  first  Principal  Librarian,  a  pom- 
pous martinet  with  no  pretence  to  scholarsliip,  made  life 
so  impossible  to  the  keepers  and  assistants  that  the  Mu- 
seum was  completely  broken  into  a  servile  and  a  rebellious 
faction.  Gray,  moving  noiselessly  to  and  fro,  noted  all 
this  and  smiled :  *'  The  wliole  society,  trustees  and  all,  are 
up  in  arms,  like  the  fellows  of  a  college."  Dr.  Knight 
made  no  concessions ;  the  keepers  presently  refused  to 
salute  him  when  they  passed  his  window,  and  Gray  and 
his  fellow-readers  were  at  last  obliged  to  make  a  detour 
every  day  because  Dr.  Knight  had  walled  up  a  passago 
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in  oixlor  to  annoy  the  liccpcrs.  Mcanwl.ilc  tl»c  trustees 
were  spcnilinfi^  500/.  a  year  more  than  their  income,  and 
(iray  conlidontly  predicts  tliat  before  lon<^  all  the  books 
and  the  crocodiles  and  Jonah's  whale  will  be  put  up  to 
public  auction. 

At  Mr.  Jermyn's,  in  Southampton  How,  ]>l()omsbury, 
(irav  was  very  conifortablv  settled.  It  was  a  cleaner 
Bloom. 'bury  than  we  know  now,  and  a  brighter.  Gray 
from  iiis  bedroom  window  looked  out  on  a  south-west 
•I'ardon  -  wall  covered  with  flowerincf  iessamine  throuixh 
June  and  July.  There  liad  been  roses,  too,  in  this  Lon- 
don ijardon.  Gray  must  always  have  flowers  about  him, 
and  he  trudged  down  to  Covent  Garden  every  day  for  his 
sweet-peas  and  pinks,  scarlet  martagon-lilics,  double  stocks, 
and  flowering  marjora»^v  His  drawing-room  looked  over 
Bedford  Gardens,  and  a  tine  stretcii  of  upland  fields, 
crowned  at  last,  against  the  sky,  by  the  villages  of  High- 
gate  and  Ilampstcad.  St.  Giles's  was  at  his  back,  with 
many  a  dirty  court  and  alley,  but  in  front  of  him  against 
the  morning  light  there  was  little  but  sunshine  and  c;recn- 
cry  and  f'Tsh  air.  He  seems  to  notice  nature  here  on  the 
outskirts  of  London  far  more  narrowly  than  at  Cambridge; 
there  arc  little  parenthetical  notes,  asides  to  himself,  about 
"  fair  white  flying  clouds  ai  nine  in  the  morning "  of  a 
July  day,  or  wheelbarrows  heaped  up  with  small  black 
chcriies  on  an  August  afternoon,  lie  bought  twenty  wal- 
nuts for  a  penny  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  enjoyed  a 
fine  perdrigon-plum  upon  the  4th. 

Meanwhile  lie  is  working  every  day  at  the  Museum,  feast- 
ing upon  literary  plums  and  walnuts,  searching  the  origiiial 
Ledger-book  of  the  Signet,  copying  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
Defence  and  his  poems,  discovering  "  several  odd  things 
unknown  to  our  historians,"  and  nursing  his  old  favourite 
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projcct  of  a  Jfislorft  of  KnriJhh  Poetry.  He;  spent  as  a 
rule  four  liours  a  day  in  tlio  rcadintj-rooin,  this  bcini^  as 
niucli  as  liis  very  delicate;  lieaitli  could  bear,  for  repeated 
attacks  of  the  ^^out  had  made  even  tliis  amount  of  motion 
and  cramped  repose  sometimes  very  diflicuit. 

On  the  2;id  of  Sej)teml)cr,  11(59,  poor  Lady  Cobham, 
justly  beiicvint;  licrself  to  be  dyinj^,  summoned  (iray  down 
to  Stoke  House.  She  was  sulTerinuf  from  dropsy,  arid  beint; 
in  a  very  depressed  condition  of  mind,  desired  liiin  not  to 
leave  lier.  lie  accordinijfly  remained  with  her  three  weeks, 
and  then  .accompanicu  her  and  Miss  Speed  to  town,  whitli- 
cr  Lady  Cobham  was  recommended  to  come  for  advice. 
She  still  did  not  wish  to  part  from  him,  and  lie  stayed 
until  late  in  November  in  her  house  in  Hanover  Square. 
He  has  some  pictnres<)ue  notes  of  thebcaut'ful  old  i^ardcn 
at  Stoke  that  autumn,  rich  with  carnations,  marigolds,  and 
asters,  and  with  i^reat  clusters  of  white  jjjrapes  on  warm 
south  walls.  After  watchiiij^  beside  Lady  Cobham  for 
some  weeks,  and  findini;  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  sudden 
chanf^e  in  Inr  condition,  he  returned  to  his  own  lodging 
in  Southampton  Row,  and  plunged  again  into  MSS.  of 
Lydgate  and  Jloccleve. 

It  was  whilst  Gray  was  quietly  vegetating  in  Blooms- 
bury  that  an  event  occurred  of  which  he  was  quite  uncon-" 
scious,  which  yet  has  singularly  endeared  him  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Englishmen.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Sop- 
tember,  1759  —  whilst  Gray,  sauntering  back  from  tne 
British  Museum  to  liis  lodgings,  noted  that  the  weather 
was  cloudy,  with  a  south-south-west  wind — on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  English  forces  lay  along  the  river 
Montmorency,  and  looked  anxiously  across  at  (Quebec  and 
at  the  fateful  heights  of  Abraham.  When  night-fall  came, 
and  before  the  gallant  four  thousand  obeyed  the  word  of 
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command  to  steal  across  the  river,  General  Wolfe,  the 
young  officer  of  thirty-three,  who  was  next  day  to  win 
death  and  immortality  in  victory,  crept  along  in  a  boat 
from  post  to  post  to  set  that  all  was  ready  for  the  expedi- 
tion. It  was  a  fine,  silent  evening,  and  as  they  pulled 
along,  with  muffled  oars,  the  General  recited  to  one  of  his 
officers  who  sat  with  him  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  nearly 
the  whole  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  add- 
ing, as  he  concluded,  "  I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of 
that  poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow." 
Perhaps  no  finer  compliment  was  ever  paid  by  the  man 
of  action  to  the  man  of  imagination,  and,  sanctified,  as  it 
were,  by  the  dying  lips  of  the  great  English  hero,  the  poem 
seems  to  be  raised  far  above  its  intrinsic  rank  in  literature, 
and  to  demand  our  respect  as  one  of  the  acknowledged 
glories  of  our  race  and  language.  This  beautiful  anecdote 
of  Wolfe  rests  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Robison,  the 
mathematician,  who  was  a  recruit  in  the  Engineers  during 
the  attack  upon  Quebec,  and  happened  to  be  present  in  the 
boat  when  the  General  recited  Gray's  poem. 

Poor  Gray,  ever  pursued  by  the  terrors  of  arson,  had  a 
great  fright  in  the  last  days  of  November  in  this  year.  A 
fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  an  organist  on  the  opposite 
side  of  So'ithampton  Row,  and  the  poor  householder  was 
burnt  to  death;  the  fire  spread  to  the  house  of  Gray's 
lawyer,  who  fortunately  saved  his  papers.  A  few  nights 
later  the  poet  was  roused  by  a  conflagration  close  at  hand 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  "  'Tis  strange,"  he  says,  in  a  spirit 
of  desperation,  "that  we  all  of  us  here  in  town  lay  our- 
selves down  every  night  on  our  funereal  pile,  ready  made, 
and  compose  ourselves  to  rest,  whilst  every  drunken  foot- 
man and  drowsy  old  woman  has  a  candle  ready  to  light  it 
before  the  morning."     It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  what> 
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even  in  so  pastoral  a  Bloomsbury,  Gray  did  with  a  sow, 
for  which  he  thanks  Wharton  heartily  in  April,  1760. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Gray  first  met  Sterne,  who 
had  just  made  an  overwhelming  success  with  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  who  was  sitting  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Gray's  opinion  of  Sterne  was  not  entirely  unfavourable ; 
the  great  humorist  was  polite  to  lum,  and  his  works  were 
not  by  nature  so  perplexing  to  Gray  as  those  of  Smollett 
and  Fielding.  The  poet  was  interested  in  Sterne's  newly 
discovered  emotion,  sensibility,  and  told  Nichols  after- 
wards that  in  this  sort  of  pathos  Sterne  never  failed ;  for 
his  wit  he  had  less  patience,  and  frankly  disapproved  his 
tittering  insinuations.  He  said  thai  there  was  good  writ- 
ing and  good  sense  in  Sterne's  Sermons,  and  spoke  of  him 
when  he  died,  in  1768,  with  some  respect.  A  less  famous 
but  pleasanter  man,  whose  acquaintance  Gray  began  to  cul- 
tivate about  this  time,  was  Benjamin  Stillingflcet,  the  Blue- 
stocking. 

In  April,  1760,  Lady  Cobham  was  at  last  released  from 
her  sufferings.  She  left  the  whole  of  her  property,  30,000/., 
to  Harriet  Speed,  besides  the  house  in  Hanover  Square, 
plate,  jewels,  and  much  blue  and  white  china.  Gray  tells 
Wharton  darkly  that  Miss  Speed  does  not  know  her  own 
mind,  but  that  he  knows  his.  The  movements  of  this  odd 
couple  during  the  summer  of  1760  are  very  dim  to  us  and 
perplexing.  Why  they  seem  associated  in  some  sort  of 
distant  intimacy  from  April  to  June,  why  in  the  latter 
month  they  go  down  together  to  stay  with  General  Con- 
way and  Lady  Ailesbury  at  Park  Place,  near  Henley,  and 
why  Lady  Carlisle  is  of  the  party,  these  are  questions  that 
now  can  only  tantalize  us.  Gray  himself  confesses  that  all 
the  world  expected  him  to  marry  Miss  Speed,  and  was 
astonished  that  Lady  Cobham  only  left  Lu.i  20/.  for  a 
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mourninj^-rino:.  It  seems  likely  on  the  whole  that,  had  he 
been  inclined  to  endow  Harriet  Speed  with  his  c;out,  his 
poverty,  his  melancholy,  and  his  fitfnl  genius,  she  would 
have  accepted  the  responsibility.  When  she  did  marry  it 
was  not  for  money  or  position.  He  probably,  for  his  part, 
did  not  feel  so  passionately  inclined  to  her  as  to  convince 
himself  that  he  ought  to  think  of  marriage.  He  put  an 
air  of  Geminiani  to  words  for  her,  not  very  successfully, 
and  he  wrote  one  solitary  strain  of  amatory  experience : 

"  With  beauty,  with  pleasure  surrounded,  to  languish, 
To  weep  without  knowing  the  cause  of  my  anguish ; 
To  start  from  short  slumbers,  and  wish  for  the  morning— 
To  close  my  dull  eyes  when  I  see  it  returning ; 
Sighr  sudden  and  frequent,  looks  ever  dejected — 
Words  that  steal  from  my  tongue,  by  no  meaning  connected ! 
Ah !  say,  fellow-swains,  how  these  symptoms  befell  me  ? 
They  smile,  but  reply  not — sure  Delia  will  tell  me !" 

For  a  month  in  the  summer  of  1760  he  lived  at  Park 
Place,  in  the  company  of  Miss  Speed,  Lady  Ailesbury,  and 
Lady  Carlisle,  who  laughed  from  morning  to  night,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  give  way  to  what  they  called  his 
"sulkiness."  They  found  him  a  difficult  guest  to  enter- 
tain. Lady  Ailesbury  told  Walpolc  afterwards  that  one 
day,  when  they  went  out  for  a  picnic.  Gray  only  opened 
his  lips  once,  and  then  merely  to  say,  "  Yes,  my  lady,  I 
believe  so."  His  own  account  shows  that  his  nerves  were 
in  a  very  weary  condition.  "  Company  and  cards  at  home, 
parties  by  land  and  water  abroad,  and  what  they  call  doinff 
something^  that  is,  racketing  about  from  morning  to  night, 
are  occupations,  I  find,  that  wear  out  my  spirits,  especially 
in  a  situation  where  one  might  sit  still,  and  be  alone  with 
pleasure."  Early  in  August  he  escaped  to  the  quietness 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Long  Vacation,  and  after  this  saw  lit- 
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tic  of  Miss  Speed.  Next  January  she  married  a  poor  man 
ten  years  younger  than  herself,  a  Baron  dc  la  Peyriore, 
and  went  to  live  at  Viry,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Here, 
long  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  she  received  a  Mr.  Le- 
man,  and  gave  into  his  hands  the  lines  which  Gray  had 
addressed  to  her.  So  ended  his  one  feeble  and  shadowy 
romance.  Gray  was  not  destined  to  come  within  the 
genial  glow  of  any  woman's  devotion,  except  his  mother's. 
He  lived  a  life  apart  from  the  absorbing  emotions  of  hu- 
manity, desirous  to  sympathise  with,  but  not  to  partake 
in,  the  stationary  affections  and  household  pleasures  of  the 
race.  In  the  annals  of  friendship  ho  is  eminent ;  he  did 
not  choose  to  tempt  fortune  by  becoming  a  husband  and  a 
father.  There  are  some  beautiful  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  that  come  before  the  mind  as  singularly  appro- 
priate to  Gray :  "  I  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a 
W3man;  but  I  have  loved  my  friend,  as  I  do  virtue,  my 
soul,  my  God." 

In  July,  1760,  there  were  published  anonymously  Two 
Odes,  addressed  to  Obscurity  and  to  Oblivion,  which  were 
attacks  on  Gray  and  on  Mason  respectively.  It  was  not 
at  first  recognised  that  this  was  a  salute  fired  off  by  that 
group  of  young  satirists  from  Westminster,  of  whom 
Cowper,  Lloyd,  and  Churchill  are  now  the  best  known. 
These  odes,  indeed,  were  probably  a  joint  production,  but 
the  credit  of  them  was  taken  by  George  Colman  (the 
elder)  and  by  Robert  Lloyd,  gay  young  wits  of  twenty- 
seven.  The  mock  odes,  in  which  the  manners  of  Gray 
and  Mason  were  fairly  well  parodied,  attracted  a  good  deal 
more  notice  than  they  were  worth,  and  the  Monthly  Re- 
view challenged  the  poets  to  reply.  But  Gray  warned 
Mason  not  to  do  so.  Colman  was  a  friend  of  Garrick, 
whilst  Lloyd  was  an  impassioned  admirer  of  Gray  himself, 
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aiul  there  was  no  vetioin  in  tlic  verses.  Tiloyd,  indeed,  had 
tlie  naivete  to  ro[)rint  these  odes  some  years  afterwards  in 
a  volume  whicli  horo  his  name,  and  whi(!li  contaitu'd  a 
Latin  version  of  the  Klcriy  in  a  Cound'f/  Church -yard. 
liloy*!  was  a  fiLjure  of  no  importance,  a  mere  shadow  cast 
before  hy  Churchill. 

In  1700  (Jray  became  dee])Iy  interested  in  the  Krse 
Fraonients  of  Macpliersoti,  soon  to  come  before  tlic  world 
as  the  epic,  of  Ossiati.  Jle  corrcspon(h>d  with  the  youni^ 
Scotchuuin  of  twenty-two,  wliom  lie  found  stupid  and  ill- 
educated,  and,  in  ii ray's  opinion,  (piite  incapable  of  haviui^ 
invented  what  ho  was  at  this  time  prodncinij.  The  elabo- 
rate pieces,  the  narratives  of  Croma,  Fiufjal^  and  the  rest, 
were  not  at  this  time  thoujiht  of,  and  it  seems,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  romantic  frasj^ments  so  much  admired  by  the 
best  judiLjes  of  poetry  were  jvenuinc.  What  is  interestinof 
to  us  in  (Jray's  connexion  with  Ossian  is  partly  critical  and 
pjr.'tly  personal.  C^ritically  it  is  very  important  to  see  that 
the  romantic  tendency  of  his  mind  asserted  itself  at  once 
in  the  presence  of  this  sava<:je  poetry.  He  quotes  certain 
})hrases  with  high  approbation.  Ossian  says  of  the  winds, 
"  Their  sonixs  are  of  otlier  worlds :"  Gray  exclaims,  "  Did 
you  never  observe  that  pause,  as  the  gust  is  recollecting  it- 
self, anil  rising  upon  the  ear  in  a  shrill  and  plaintive  note 
like  t'le  swell  of  an  ^Eolian  harp?  I  do  assure  you  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit." 
These  pieces  produced  on  him  just  the  same  cflPect  of  ex- 
citing and  stimulating  mystery  that  had  been  caused  bv 
his  meeting  witii  the  ballads  of  Gil  Morice  and  Chevy 
Chase  in  1757.  lie  began  to  feel,  just  as  the  power  of 
writing  verse  was  leaving  him  or  seemed  to  be  declining, 
that  the  deepest  chords  of  his  nature  as  a  poet  had  never 
yet  been  struck.     From  this  time  forth  what  little  serious 
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poetry  lio  wrote  was  diHtijK-ily  roinntitic,  and  liis  studies 
wer(5  all  in  the  'lircjlioii  «>f  wlifit  was  savaj^o  and  an-lfjic, 
tile  poetry  of  the  prcoursors  of  onr  literature  in  KiiLjland 
and  Scotland,  the  Jtiinie  (;hants  of  the  Seandinavians,  tlu; 
war-sonLjH  of  tlip  primitive;  (jlae-ls  —  everythini^,  in  fact, 
whieh  for  a  century  |)ast  had  been  looked  npon  as  uni^cn- 
teel  and  incorrect  in  lit(3rature.  IVrsonally  what  is  int(!r- 
estinuf  in  his  introduction  to  Ossian  is  jiis  sudden  syn)j>athy 
with  men  liicc  Adam  Snuth  and  David  Hume,  for  whom 
he  had  been  trained  in  th(!  school  of  Warhurton  and  llind 
to  cultivate  a  fanatic  liatred.  In  the  summer  of  I7n()  a 
variety  of  civilities  on  the  ahsorhinj^  rpiestion  of  the  Krse 
Frairments  passed  between  iiim  ancl  the  jr^reat  historian. 
Hume  liad  written  to  a  friend:  *'  it  fjjivts  inc  pleasure  to 
find  that  a  person  of  so  liiK;  a  taste  as  Mr.  (iray  approves 
of  these  frau;mcnts,  as  it  may  convince  us  that  our  fond- 
ness of  them  is  not  altogether  founded  on  national  prepos- 
session ;"  and  Ciray  was  encouraged  by  tliis  to  enter  into 
correspondence  of  a  most  friendly  kind  with  the  dangerous 
enemy  of  ortliodoxy.  lie  never  (piitc  satisfied  himself 
about  Ossian  ;  liis  last  word  on  that  sul)ject  is :  "  For  rne, 
I  admire  nothing  but  F'lnrjal^  yet  I  remain  still  in  doubt 
about  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  though  inclining 
rather  to  believe  them  genuine  in  spite  of  tin;  world. 
Whether  tliey  are  the  inventions  of  antiquity  or  of  a  mod- 
ern Scotchinan,  cither  case  to  me  is  alike  unaccountable. 
Jc  ni'y  j^crdsy  Modern  scholarship  has  really  not  i)ro- 
grcsscd  much  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

Partly  at  the  instfince  of  Mason,  Gray  took  a  considera- 
ble interest  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at  tlic 
Adclphi,  in  IVCO.  This  was  the  first  collection  of  the 
kind  made  in  London,  and  was  the  nucleus  out  of  which 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  sprang.     The  gcn- 
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'\\\A  «>f  tliis  lirst  «'xliil>i1i<»n  wms  Tanl  San(ll»y,  a  nifui  whom 
Mason  tlioiis^lit  lio  lia^l  «lisiM)V(M*«Ml,  and  wlioin  lie  was  fon- 
slantly  n'commoiidini;  to  (Jray.  Sandlty,  al'icrwanis  (>ini- 
i\(mU  as  the  lirst  irivM.  I']tiu,lisli  watcr-colonr  painter,  had  at 
this  tinii'  haiilly  discovered  his  v«>eation,  thoMoli  \w  was  i»i 
nis  thirty  lift h  year.  He  was  still  (U'siu;ninir  arehiteeturo 
Hnd  inakinLi'  pr<>liti«>ss  i>ihes  and  lantponns  against.  Ilotrarth. 
(irav  and  Mason  appear  to  lia\e  dr.awn  his  attention  to 
landseajx'  *^\'  a  roniaiilie  ohUm',  and  in  Oetoher,  IV(W>,  (Jray 
tt^lls  Wharton  of  a  ijreat  pietnre  in  oils,  ilhistratinj^  77/c 
Hard,  with  Mdwaul  I.  in  the  foreix''oiind  and  Snow(h>n  he- 
lunil,  wlueli  Sandhy  and  Mason  liave  eone(»eted  toLjether, 
and  Avhieli  is  to  i>e  tl«e  former's  exhihifion  pietnre  for  17(11. 
Sandhy  either  r<>pea.l(>d  this  sid»jeet  or  fook  another  fioni 
tlie  same  poem,  (or  \]\oi\  <>xists  s\  pietnn^  (4  Iiis,  witliout 
any  ivnvard  I.,  in  wliieh  th<^  l>ard  is  represented  as  pinngj- 
in«»:  into  th(»  roariniX  tide,  with  his  lyre  in  his  iiainl,  atid 
Snowdon  ludund  him. 

Unr'nio;  (he  winter  of  1  TrtO  and  ih.e  sprinji^  of  JTOl  Oray 
seems  t<>  hav<'  ^iven  his  main  attention  to  early  Knjji^lisji 
poetry.  He  work<'d  at  the  j>ritish  Mnstnim  with  indefati- 
ij.ihie  /eal.  (opyinij:  ^^i^h  his  own  hand  the  whole  of  the 
very  rare  ir>75)  edition  of  (jJawin  IhmiflnA's  J\i!aci'  of  J/oii- 
our.  whioli  he  greatly  adniired,  an<l  comi)osiniij  those  inter- 
est inii  and  learned  stndies  on  Metre  and  on  tlu;  J*oetrif  of 
John  Li/(i;)ate  which  Mathias  first  printed  in  1S14. 

Warhurton  had  pl}w:<f.'i«^  in  his  iinnds  a  roni'h  sketch 
wiiieh  Pope  had  drawn  out  <s>f  a  elassitication  f  tht  Brit- 
ish Poets.  l\>pe's  knowlodi;o  did  not  i;*  very  fai",  and 
Ciray  :oems  to  have  first  formed  the  notion  of  himself 
writinor  '\  Historv  of  Ei-ijlish  Poetry  whilst  correctinijj  his 
predecessor's  errors.  The  scheme  of  Ms  history  is  one 
which  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  liistorian  of  our 
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|)o('ir\ ,  when  such  a  iii.iii  miI-^ch;  (irav  propoHol  fu  (>|mii 
hy  a  full  cxaiiiinalion  <>!'  the  ri-ovriM;al  hcIiooI,  in  ulii<-h 
li(<  Haw  tli(>  LTi'iiii  (»f  all  tlir  modem  jtoctry  of  Western  llii 
rope;  iidiii  rioveiiee  lo  I'VaiH'c  aii'l  Italy,  ari<l  llienrc  to 
Mnniain!  lli(>  Iratisitioii  w/m  to  l.e  ea'^y  5  'md  it  was  only 
after  l»iin'i,inLC  up  tlu;  reatlcr  to  the  mature  style  of  (Jower 
and  < 'liaueer  that  a  return  was  to  he  made  to  the  native, 
that  is,  the  Aii'^lo  Saxon  elements  of  our  literature.  <iray 
made  a  variety  of  pundiases  for  ii>^e  in  this  projected  com 
pilatioii,  aud  aceordju'i,"  to  his  MS.  acc(»iint  hook  he  had 
some  "linds"  which  are  enoii<j;h  to  mak(!  IIm;  modern  hih- 
liomania<^  mad  with  envy  lie  ir;ive  sixpence;  each  for 
the  ir>M7  edition  of  <IoldinL;'s  (/rif/  and  thi;  MJOV  edition 
of  riiaer's  .'/w/r/7,  whih^.  the  \r>:»{)  edition  of  .John  lley- 
wood's  luthh'x  seems  to  Iiav(;  heeii  thrown  in  for  nothin'4, 
to  make  up  I  Ik?  parcel.  Needless  to  say  that,  after  eon- 
siimini^  months  and  years  in  pn  parint;  matfirials  for  his 
ij;reat  work,  (Jray  tu'V(M'  eomplete<l  or  even  hc^ati  it,  and  in 
April,  17*70,  learnini;  from  Iliird  that 'i'liotnan  Wartoii  was 
ahout  to  essay  tlu^  same  lahonr,  he  |)laced  all  his  nottts  and 
iiuMiioranda  in  Warton's  hands.  'I'Im;  result,  whi(di  (Jray 
ncv(M'  lived  to  see,  was  ere(lital)Ie-  and  valuahle,  and  even 
now  is  not  entirely  anti(|uated;  it  was  vei-y  dilTereiit,  how- 
ever, fr(»m  what  the  world  would  liav(!  had  every  rii;Iit  to 
e.\|)ect  from  tJray's  learnitiLi;,  taste,  and  method. 

'^I'wo  short  poems  composed  in  tin;  c()iirs(;  of  ITOI  next 
demand  our  attention.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  (Jray's  own 
charaetei",  wdiieh  was  found  in  one  of  his  note-ho(;l<s: 

"Too  poor  I'oi'  ii  I)ril)o,  and  too  proud  to  Iiiiportuiit', 
He  Iiiui  not,  fho  inctliod  of  iiiiikiii^  ii,  f'oitiiiK!; 
Could  love,  and  could  liatc,  to  was  lliouglit  soiii(;wliat  odd; 
No  very  jficit  wit,  he  t)clicV('(l  in  w.  (iod  ; 
A  post  or  u  peii^ion  lie  did  not  dc.-irc, 

But  l(.'ft  (Jliurch  and  State  to  Cliark's  Towiisliend  and  Squire," 
L  U 
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It  lias  l)oen  commonly  fiupposod  that  tlicso  lines  sni;i;est- 
ed  to  (loKlsmitli  liis  character  of  Jiiirke  in  JutaiiatioH. 
CMiarlcs  Townshend  is  the  famous  statesman,  siirnaii:ed 
the  Weathercock;  the  Kov.  Samnel  S<jiiire  was  much  more 
obscure,  an  intrijj^nini^  Fellow  of  a  Cambridu^e  college  who 
had  just  contrived  to  wrii;;ijle  into  the  bishopric  of  St.  Da- 
vid's. Warburton  said  that  S<juire  "made  ivlii>ion  his 
trade."  At  the  storminj;  of  JJelleisle,  June  i;{,  17ul,Sir 
AVilliam  Williams,  a  younj^  soldier  with  whom  (iray  was 
slii^htly  acquainted,  was  kille<l,  and  the  Montai;'us,  who 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  him,  applied  to  Gray 
for  an  epitaph.  After  considerable  difliculty,  in  Aunust 
of  that  year,  Gray  contrived  to  squeeze  out  three  of  his 
stately  quatrains.  Walpole  describes  Williams  as  "a  i^al- 
iant  and  ambitious  young  man,  who  had  devoted  himself 
to  war  and  politics,"  and  to  whom  Frederic  Montaj^u  was 
warmly  attached.  Gray,  however,  expresses  no  strong  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  did  not,  indeed,  know  much  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  elegy.  It  is  curious  that  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Brown,  dated  October  23,  17G0,  Gray  mentions  that  Sir 
W.  Williams  is  starting  on  the  expedition  that  proved  fa- 
tal to  him,  and  predicts  that  he  "  may  lay  his  tine  Van- 
dyck  head  in  the  dust." 

For  two  years  Gray  had  kept  his  rooms  at  Cambridge 
locked  up,  except  during  the  Long  Vacation,  but  in  the 
early  spring  of  1701  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
what  was  really  home  for  him.  lie  ran  down  for  a  few 
days  in  January,  but  found  Cambridge  too  cold,  and  told 
Dr.  Brown  not  to  expect  him  till  the  codlin  hedge  at 
Pembroke  was  out  in  blossom.  Business,  however,  de- 
layed him,  against  his  will,  until  June,  when  he  settled  in 
college.  In  September  he  came  up  again  to  London  to  be 
present  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  on  which  occa- 
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sion  he  was  acconiniodatcd  wit!)  a  place  in  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's box.  "Tiio  llislioj)  of  Kochoster  would  have 
dropped  the  crown  if  it  had  not  been  pinned  to  the  cii>h- 
ion,  and  the  KiiiLC  was  often  oblijj^ed  to  call  out,  and  set 
matters  rii^ht ;  hut  the  sword  of  .state  had  been  entirely 
forgot,  so  Lord  lIuntiniiNlun  was  forced  to  carrv  the  Lord 
Mayor'.s  oreat  two-handed  sword  instead  of  it.  This  made 
it  later  than  ordinary  before  they  ^ot  under  their  canopies 
and  set  forward.  1  should  liave  tohl  von  that  the  old 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  his  stick,  went  doddlii:n'  ity  tlio 
side  of  the  (^uecn,  and  the  liishop  of  ('hester  ha<l  the 
pleasure  of  bearin<>'  the  i^old  paten.  When  th<  y  were 
jj^one  we  went  down  to  dinner,  for  there  were  three  rooms 
below,  where  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  so  i;ood  as  to 
feed  us  with  ijjreat  cold  sirloins  of  beef,  leujs  of  mutton,  fil- 
lets of  veal,  and  other  substantial  viands  and  rnpiors,  which 
vvc  devoured  all  hiuji^lcdy-pin'o-ledy,  like  porters ;  after  which 
every  one  scrambled  up  again,  and  seated  themselves." 

In  the  winter  of  17C1  Gray  was  curiously  excited  by 
the  arrival  at  Cambridge  of  Mr.  Delaval,  a  former  I'dlow 
of  the  college,  bringing  with  him  a  set  of  musical  glasses. 
To  Mason  Gray  writes,  on  the  8th  of  December: 

"  Of  all  loves  conic  to  Camln'Mf^c  out  of  hand,  for  here  is  Mr.  Del- 
aval  and  a  charming  set  of  glasses  that  sing  like  nightingales ;  and 
we  have  concerts  every  other  night,  and  shall  stay  here  this  month 
or  two;  and  a  vast  deal  of  good  company,  and  a  whale  in  pickle  just 
come  from  Ipswich ;  and  the  man  will  not  die,  and  Mr.  Wooil  is  gone 
to  Chatsworth  •,  and  there  is  nobody  but  you  and  Tom  and  the  curled 
dog;  and  do  not  talk  of  the  charge,  for  we  will  make  a  subscription  ; 
besides,  we  know  you  always  come  when  you  have  a  mind." 

As  early  as  1760,  probably  during  one  of  his  flying  visits 
to  Cambridge,  Gray  had  a  young  fellow  introduced  to  him 
of  whom  he  seems  at  that  time  to  have  taken  no  notice, 
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but  wlio  was  to  become  the  most  intimate  and  valued  of 
bis  friends.  No  person  has  left  so  elear  and  eireiimstan- 
tial  an  acc.'ount  of  the  appearaniie,  conduct,  and  sayim^s 
of  (Jray  as  the  Jtev.  Norton  Nichols,  of  Uiandeston,  in 
17(50  an  under<::raduate  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  between  eigh- 
teen and  nineteen  years  of  a'j-e.  Nichols  afterwards  told 
Mathias  that  tlu^  li<'litiiini;  briiditness  of  (Jrav's  eve  was 
what  struck  him  most  in  his  lirst  impression,  and  he  used 
the  phrase  ^^fo/t/ordntc  sffunrdo''''  to  express  what  ho 
meant.  A  little  later  than  this,  at  a  so(Mal  n;atherini^  in 
the  rooms  of  a  Mr.  Lobbs,  at  Peterhouse,  Nichols  formed 
one  of  a  party  who  collected  round  Gray's  chair  and 
listened  to  Ins  bright  conversation.  The  young  man  was 
too  modest  to  join  in  the  talk,  until,  in  reply  to  something 
that  bad  been  said  on  the  use  of  bold  metaphors  in  poetry, 
Grav  (uoted  Milton's  "The  sun  to  me  is  dark,  and  silent 
as  the  moon  ;"  upon  this  Nichols  ventured  to  ask  whether 
this  might  not  possibly  be  imitated  from  Dante,  "  Mi  rl- 
pingeva  la  dove  il  sol  tace."  (iray  turned  quickly  round 
and  said,  "Sir,  do  you  read  Dante?"  and  immediately 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He  found  Nichols 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  student  of  literature ;  he 
chiefly  addressed  him  tbrougb  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing; and  when  they  came  to  part  he  pressed  him  to  visit 
liim  in  his  own  rooms  at  Pembroke. 

Grav  had  never  forgotten  the  Italian  which  he  had 
learned  in  his  youth,  and  he  was  deeply  read  in  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  whilst  disdaining  those  pop- 
ular poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  more  consideration  in  their  native  land  than  the 
great  classics  of  the  country.  One  of  his  proofs  of  favour 
to  his  voung  friend  Nichols  was  to  lend  him  his  marked 
and  annotated  copy  of   Petrarch ;   and  he   was   pleased 
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when  Nichols  was  i]\o.  first  to  trac(!  in  the  Pnr(intorio  the 
lines  which  siiLro-ested  a  phrase  in  tlu;  FJv<i]i  in  a  Connlry 
Chnrr/i-i/onf.  It  was  donhtlcss  with  a  side-LjIaiK'o  at  his 
own  starved  condition  of  licniiis  that  he  told  Nic^hols 
that  he  tlioni:;ht  it  "an  advantaL;e  to  I>ante  to  have  been 
])rodiic('(l  in  a  rude  ai^e  of  stroma  ami  uneontrolltMl  pas- 
sions, when  the  Muse  was  not  checked  hy  retineinent  and 
the  fear  of  criticism."  For  the  next  three  years  we  must 
consider  (rrav  as  constantiv  cheered  hv  the  svmpathy  and 
enthusiasm  of  youn*;  Nichols,  thouijjh  it  is  not  until  1*704 
that  we  come  upon  the  first  of  the  invaluable  letters 
which  the  latter  received  from  his  ii^reat  friend. 

Nothini;  could  be  more  humdrum  than  (iray's  existence 
about  this  time.  There  is  no  s'v^n  of  literary  life  in  him, 
and  the  whole  year  1702  seems  only  broken  by  a  journey 
northwards  in  the  summer.  Towards  the  end  of  .Iiinc  he 
went  to  stay  at  York  for  a  fortnight  with  Mason,  whose 
"insatiable  avarice,"  as  Gray  calls  it  in  writinuj  to  him, 
had  been  lulled  for  a  little  while  by  the  ofiicc  of  liesiden- 
tiary  of  York  Cathedral.  Mason  was  now  i»rown  lazy  and 
gross,  sittino",  "  like  a  Ja|)anese  divinity,  with  his  hands 
folded  on  his  fat  belly,"  and  so  [)rosperous  that  (iray 
recommends  him  to  "shut  his  insatiable  repinini^  mouth." 
There  was  a  fund  of  g-ood-humour  about  Mason,  and  under 
all  the  satire  of  his  friend  lie  does  not  seem  to  liave  shown 
the  least  irritation.  From  York  Gray  went  on  to  Durham, 
to  stay  with  AVharton  at  Old  Park,  where  he  was  extremely 
happy :  "  We  take  in  no  newspaper  or  mai^azinc,  but  the 
cream  and  butter  arc  beyond  compare."  He  made  a  lonii; 
stay,  and  ithcr  late  in  the  autumn  set  out  for  a  tour  in 
Yorkshire  bv  himself.  Throuo'h  drivinjxrain  he  saw  what 
he  could  of  Richmond  and  of  Ripon,  but  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  some  gleams  of  sunshine  for  an  exami- 
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n;  tioi!    of    Vo\]\\\:\\\\^    AMm'V.      At  ShofViclil,  tlicn    pMsjui'.'tl 
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low  n,  .'uui  so  » 

Ml  wliirli  1m11<M'  |>!m<'<'  "  o»1(>  would  Ihiiik  Mmtv  ^^ih'i'Ii  of 
S('ols  \VM^  1m)1  jn^l  \\m11v<m1  down  iido  llic  pMik  willi  lnr 
UHMvd  for  liMlf  an  honi'."'  Aflcr  pMssiiijr  tliroiiiili  < 'licslci- 
\\r\i\  Mtid  MMnsli(>ld,  (iiMv  d«"^r('nd('d  llic  'IVtMil,  R|)i'n(  two 
or  tln«M>  dM\s  Mt  NollinoliMin,  Miid  ("Mine  iip  (o  liondon 
l>y  lilt'  coMrli. 

]1»^  Miri\(>d  to  find  I(MI<is  MWMilinix  liini,  Mnd  a  lirr;,!, 
]v>tli(M'.  I  >r.  SIimIKM  'I'lUMUM",  of  rottM'iionsc.  l'rof(>ssof  of 
ModiMii  llislorv  and  Modern  lyMiiiiiiMncs  mI  < 'Mnilnid^'o,  li.nl 
\u',  \\  {\c;\i]  M  fovtniolil,  Mild  (iray's  friends  w(M'<'  very  anxious 
to  sciMi'c  llit^  \at'ant  post  for  liini.  'V\\o  cliair  liad  Ixm-ii 
f'VundtMl  h\  <MM>ro(»  1.  in  l7L*l,and  tlio  stipend  was  100/. 
It  wa^  not  oxpiMMcd  that,  any  K-ctures  should  !)(»  miven  ; 
a-^  a  ina1i(M'  o\'  fact.  not.  oiu'  leetmv  was  dtdivered  until 
at't(M-  (>ia\'s  doall'.  SiialK^t.  'ruvner  had  sinM'CiMh'd  Saninel 
llarri-<.  tlio  first  ]>rot"('ssor.  in  1T;<."),  and  had  held  tlio  siuc- 
cwro  (or  tnenty-si>von  y(\ars.  (Jray's  friends  eurouraeiMl 
him  to  tliink  tlial  Ijord  l>utt^  would  lo«dv  favourahly  <u\  his 
olainis.  partlv  bei^ause  of  his  fame  as  a  po(>t,  and  partly 
beeause  l^ute's  ereatun^  Sir  ll(>!iry  10rskin(\  was  a  e-real 
friend  o\'  (irav's;  but  Sir  I'raneis  Ulake  |)elaval  had  in 
tlie  in(\au  time  seeunnl  tlx^  int(M'(>st  of  IIk^  Duke  of  N<mv- 
eastU'  fiM'  liis  own  kinsman.  l']arly  in  November  it.  was 
i:vn*Maliy  reported  tliat  Oelaval  liad  been  appointed,  l)nt 
a  nitMitli  later  lue  post  was  aelually  ui\nMi  to  liawreiiee 
l>roekelt.  of  Trinity,  who  lield  it  until  17(>H,  when  he  was 
sui  oiH^led  bv  (Jray.  This  is  the  only  oeeasitm  '.ijx)!!  whieh 
the  poiM.  in  an  ai;'e  when  the  most  ii're(>dy  and  open  (h'- 
mands  lor  promotion  were  eonsidiM'ed  in  n^)  way  dishon- 
ourable, persuaded  his  haui>;hty  and  independent  spirit  to 
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asl<  foi"  aiivtliinif;  in  tliH  nnc  ca'^c  Im>  i^avc  wnv  t-.  Mic 
iii)|MnliiiiirM>s  of  a  cjowfl  of  fii(<n(l«,  who  (Irrlarcl  fli;il,  he 
lia<l  I'lil,  to  jtiit,  out.  liis  liaii'l  aii'l  take  tin-  fruit  that  was 
ready  to  (hop  into  it. 

In  the  spiin-j;  of  I7<»;'  <«rav  wa^  rcf-ancfi  to  the  pnr-^uit 
of  lili'iatiin'  l»y  th<^  chance  that,  a  fiicnrl  (,f  hi-*,  a  Mr. 
Ilowc,  of    I'cHihrokc,  whilst    travcllintr    in    Ifalv,   met    tlin 


(M'ltMM'atcfi  critK;  and  (•••iiinicntator  '  oiint  I'ranccsco  A'ca- 
I'otli,  to  whom  he  pr<'sented  (Jray'^  poems.  The  'oiint 
read  them  with  rapturous  admiration,  and  passed  them  on 
tc»  the  voipiiT  poet  A^ostino  I'aradisi,  with  a  recommen- 
dation that.  Ik;  should  translat(>  them  into  Italian.  The 
reputation  of  Al^arotti  was  then  a  lOiiropcan  one,  and  Oray 
was  very  much  flattered  at  the  {rrac.efnl  and  ardent  cftfn- 
plimeiits  (d  so  famous  a  coruioisseur.  "  I  was  not  horn  sr> 
far  from  the  sun,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  dated  I'ehniary  17, 
I  Ton,  "as  to  lt(!  iirnorant  of  (loiint  Alirarotti's  name  and 
reputation  ;  nor  am  I  so  far  adv;i?ic,e(l  in  years,  or  in  phi- 
losoj)liy,  as  nr»t.  to  feel  the  w/imith  of  his  approhaf  ion.  The 
odes  in  (piest  ion,  as  their  motto  shows,  were  meant  to  ho 
vocal  l<>  flic  iiifr//'(/('itf  (i/onr.  How  few  //>''f/  svere  in  irjy 
own  eoiintiv  Mr.  Howe  can  testify;  ainl  yet  my  amhition 
was  lerminat(Ml  hy  thai  small  circle.  I  hav(!  (^ood  reason 
to  he  proud,  if  my  voice  has  reached  the  ear  and  appre- 
hension of  a  slraiiL^er,  (listiiiL^uisheil  as  on(!  of  the  hest 
judi^es  ill  Muroju'."  AI;;;irotti  replied  that  lOiii^land,  which 
had  already  enjoyed  a  Homer,  an  ArchiiriedcH,  a  Demos- 
thenes, now  possessed  a  Tindar  also,  and  r'nclosed  "  oh- 
Hcrvat ions,  that  is,  panegyrics,"  on  th(!  O^/cs*.  I'or  soirio 
iiionths  tli(!  eon'espondeiic(!  of  (loiint  Ali^arotti  (;niivened 
"the  iiothiiiL^ness"  of  (Jray's  history  at  ("amhridi.(e — "a 
place,"  lu^  s;>.ys,  "where  no  events  L;row,  though  we  pre- 
ser\e  those  of  former  days  hy  way  (^f  horlun  HirruK  in  (>iir 
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intention  of  visitinjjj  Kni^land,  wlicro  lu*  j)ro]>os(Ml  to  \n\\>- 
lisli  a  inagnilicont  (nlition  of  Iiis  own  works;  (Jray  scimiis 
to  liavo  anlicij)ato(l  ploasum  from  liis  ('onipany,  but  Ali^a- 
rotli  n(>V'>M*  cainc,  and  soon  died  rather  uii('\p"(!t(Mliy,  in 
Italy,  on  llic  L'llli  of  May,  l'7«M,!it  the  anv  of  lifty-two. 

\\'(»  possess  some  of  llie  notes  whi(di  (Jray  took  of  the 
hahits  of  llowers  and  Mrds,  tinis  antiei|»atinL;"  tii(>  ehann- 
ini:;  ol»servati«>ns  of  (iill)ert  While.  At  (anduidjije,  in 
IVC);?,  crocus  and  hepatiea  were  hlossoinin<;*  throu^li  the 
snow  in  tiie  oolh\L;;e  garden  on  the  I'Jtli  of  February;  nine 
days  later  broui;ht  tiio  first  white  butterfly  ;  on  the  T^th 
of  Mareh  (Jrav  lieard  the  thrush  sini:',  and  on  the  Sth  the 
skylark.  The  same  uarm  day  which  brouj;ht  the  lark 
opened  the  blossom-buds  of  the  apricots,  and  tlu^  almond- 
trees  for  once  ft)und  themselves  outrun  in  the  race;  of 
spriu;;'.  These  notes  show  the  cpiickness  of  (Jray's  eye 
and  his  (juiet  ways.  It  is  only  the  silent,  eU'ar-sio-hted 
man  that  knows  on  what  day  tlu»  first  fall  of  lady-birds  is 
seen,  or  observes  the  redstart  sitlin<>'  on  her  eo-nis.  (Jray's 
notes  for  the  sprim;'  ot  \1C)'^  read  like  fragments  of  a 
beautiful  poem,  and  are  scarcely  less  articulate  than  that 
little  trill  of  improvised  souj^;  which  Norton  Nichols  has 
preserved — 

"TluMV  pipes  the  wood-lark,  ami  tlio  son<:;-thnis]i  tliorc 
Soaltors  liis  loose  notes  in  the  waste  of  air" — 

a  couplet  which  Gray  made  one  sprino-  mornincr  as  Nich- 
ols and  he  were  walkiuiX  in  the  fields  in  the  neig'hbour- 
hood  of  Cambridii'e. 

To  this  period  should  be  attributed  the  one  section  of 
(tray's  poems  \vhich  it  is  inijiossible  to  date  with  exact- 
ness, namely,  the    romantic    lyrics   paraphrased,  in    short 
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exact- 
short 


mcasun's,    from    rcolaiidin    and    (iaolic    sources. 
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tlioso  |»iocos  won!  j»ul»lishod,  in  I70M,  (iray  idcflxofl  to 
ihom  an  "  advorlisomont,"  whicli  was  not  roprintod.  In 
this  ho  onn^ioctod  thoni  with  his  projootoil  ///.s/ory  of 
A'nf//is/t  Piwfrif.  "In  tiio  introdnotioii "  to  tliat  work-, 
"ho  nioaiit  to  have  j)rodMcod  sonio  sjtocimons  of  tho  styh; 
that  roii^'iiod  in  anoiont  tini(!s  anioni^st  tiio  noinlilxMirin;^ 
nations,  or  thoso  wlio  had  snlxiiK^d  tlio  greater  part  of 
this  island,  and  worci  only  ])r(>t;o'nitors :  tho  f(»llo\vint^ 
tliroo  imitations  made  a  part  of  thoin."  'I'Ik;  throo  imi- 
tations aro  TliM  Fiihil  Sisters,  The  JJcsrcnf,  of  Oiini,  and 
The  Triumphs  of  Omen.  To  those;  must  Ix;  added  the 
smaller  frai^inonts,  Tlic  J>eiith.  of  Jloel,  ('urdibtr,  and  (U)- 
non,  dis(;ovore(l  anionLCst  (iray's  papc-rs,  and  first  print(!(l 
by  Mason.  Thoso,  then,  form  a  division  oH  (Jray's  poeti- 
cal work  not  inconsidorahio  in  extxMit,  romarkahly  homo- 
geneous in  styl(.;  and  suhstaiuM',  and  entirely  distinct  from 
anythiiiLj^  else  which  Ik;  wrote.  In  these  paraphrases  of 
arcliaii;  chants  he;  a|)j)ears  as  a  purely  romanti''  poet,  and 
licralds  the  approach  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  whole 
revival  of  Northern  roinanco.  The  Norse  pieces  are,  per- 
liaps,  more  intorestiiiLJi;  than  the  Celtic;  they  an;  lon'.;('r, 
and  to  modern  s(;hoIarship  seem  more  aiitheiitic,  at  all 
events  more  in  the  £;"(!neral  current  of  literature.  More- 
over, tliey  were  translated  direct  froni  tlu;  leclandio, 
whereas  there  is  no  absolute  pn>of  that  dray  was  a 
Welsh  scholar.  It  may  well  inspire  ns  with  admiration 
of  the  poet's  intellectual  ener!J!;y  to  find  tluit  he  had  inas,' 
tered  a  lanujuan'o  whicli  was  hardly  known,  at  that  time, 
by  any  one  in  Europe,  except  a  few  learned  Icelanders, 
whose  native  ton<j;ue  made  it  easy  for  them  to  understand 

'  I  iiolieo  tliiit  7'h('  Fatal  SIxfcrM  aii<l  The  DcHccnt  of  Odin  hear 
the  diito  17()1  in  tlie  IViiibrokc  MSS. 
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NorroDiia.  Gray  must  liavo  puzzled  it  out  for  liimsclf, 
probably  >vitli  the  help  of  the  Index  Liwjuic  Scytho- 
Scandtciv  oi  Vorclius.  At  that  time  what  ho  riufhtlv 
calls  the  Norse  tonouc  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
mystery;  it  was  called  "llunick,"  jind  its  roots  were  sup- 
posed to  bo  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  llic  Fatal  Sis- 
ters is  a  lay  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  text  of  which 
(iray  found  in  one  of  the  compilations  of  Torfteus  (Thor- 
mod  Torveson),  a  great  collector  of  ancient  Icelandic  vel- 
hims  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  It  is  a 
monoloo-ue,  sung  by  one  of  the  Valkyriur,  or  Choosers  of 
the  Slain,  to  her  three  sisters;  the  measure  is  one  of  great 
force  and  tire,  an  alternate  rhvminix  of  scven-svllable  lines, 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen: 

"\o\v  the  storm  begins  to  lower 

(Haste,  the  loom  of  Hell  prepare!): 
Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air. 


'I    \\'   Ml*!' 


*'  Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 
Blade  with  elattering  buekler  meet, 
Hauberk  erash,  and  helmet  ring. 

"  Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed  ; 
Eaeh  her  thundering  faulchion  wield; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed — 
Hurry,  hurry  to  the  Held  !" 

The  Descent  of  Odin  is  a  finer  poem,  better  para- 
phrased. Gray  found  the  original  in  a  book  by  Bartoli- 
nus,  one  of  the  live  great  physicians  of  that  name  who 
fiourislied  in  Denmark  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  poem  itself  is  the  Vegiamskvida,  one  of  the  most 
powerful    and    mysterious   of  those    ancient    lays    which 
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form  tlic  eaiTiost  collection  \\c  possess  of  Scandinuvian 
])oetry.  It  is  probable  that  Gray  never  saw  the  tolerably 
complete  bi.t  very  inaccurate  edition  of  So'jnunddr  Kdda 
which  existed  in  his  time,  nor  knew  the  wonderful  his- 
tory of  this  collection,  which  was  discovered  in  Iceland, 
in  10 13,  by  lirynjolfr  Sveinnson,  Bishop  of  Skalaholt. 
The  text  which  Gray  found  in  liartolinus,  however,  was 
sufliciently  true  to  enable  him  to  make  a  better  transla- 
tion of  the  Vefflamsk villa  than  any  which  has  been  at- 
tempied  since,  and  to  make  us  deeply  regret  that  he  did 
not  "imitate"  more  of  these  noble  Eddaic  chants.  He 
even  attemi)ts  a  pliilological  ingenuity,  for,  finding  that 
Odin,  to  conceal  his  irue  nature  from  the  Volva,  calls 
himself  Vegtam,  Gray  translates  this  strange  word  "trav- 
eller," evidently  tracing  it  to  veg,  a  way.  He  omits  the 
first  stave,  which  recounts  how  the  yEsir  sat  in  council  to 
deliberate  on  the  dreams  of  Balder,  and  he  also  omits 
four  spurious  stanzas,  in  this  showing  a  critical  tact  little 
short  of  miraculous,  considering  the  condition  of  scholar- 
ship at  that  time.  The  version  itself  is  as  poetical  as  it 
is  exact : 

"  Right  against  the  eastern  gak% 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate, 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetie  maid. 
Facing  to  the  Northern  clime, 
Thrici  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme ; 
Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread, 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead ; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound." 


Or— 


"  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee ; 
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()\'r  it  Imnji^s  the  shiold  of  fjold ; 
'Tis  (ho  (liiiik  of  IJaldor  bold. 
|{iildor'.s  lu-ad  to  death  is  f;ivon. 
Pain  can  roach  tho  sons  of  Heaven! 
I'nwilliiij;  I  my  lips  unclose — 
Leave  nie,  leave  ine  to  repose — " 


(il!» 


If. 


must  be  compared  with  tlie  orioinal  to  show  liow  tlior- 
ouii'hly  tlie  terse  and  rapid  cvohitioii  of  the  straiii^e  old 


hiv  li 


li 


las  been  preserved,  tlioui»li  the  concise  expression  lias 
throuo'hout  been  modernized  and  rendered  intelliufible. 

In  these  short  pieces  we  see  tiie  beiiinning  of  that  re- 
turn to  old  Norse  themes  whicli  l»as  been  carried  so  far 


an 


d   so  brilliantlv  bv  hiter  poets.      It   is   a  verv  cur 


I0U8 


thing  that  Gray  in  this  anticipated,  not  merely  h  s  own 
countrymen,  but  the  l5';'andinavians  themselves.  Tne  iirst 
poems  in  which  a  Danish  poet  showed  any  intellioent  ap- 
preciation   of   jiis   national   mythology  and   history   were 


the  Rolf  Krakt 


d  Bidder's  Ubd  of  Job 


Kwald, 


lie  lioij  Jvra/ce  and  JUiiaers  uoa  or  .jonannes  rjwaui, 
published  respectively  in  1770  and  177;5.  Gray,  therefore, 
takes  the  precedence  not  only  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr. 
Morris,  and  other  l>ritish  poets,  but  even  of  the  countless 
Danish,,  Swedish,  and  German  writers  who  for  a  century 
past  ha\-c  celebrated  the  adventures  of  the  arcliaic  heroes 
of  their  race. 

In  a  centurv  which  was  inclined  to  beccin  tlie  liistorv  of 
YavAxAx  ])oetrv  with  the  Life  of  Cowlev,  and  which  dis- 
trusted  all  that  was  ancient,  as  being  certainly  rude  and 
probably  worthless,  Gray  lield  the  opinion,  which  he  ex- 
presses in  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  February,  17G;^,  "that, 
without  any  respect  of  climates,  imagination  reigns  in  all 
nascent  societies  of  men,  where  the  necessaries  or  life  force 
everv  one  to  think  and  act  much  for  liimself."  This  crit- 
ical  temper  attracted  him  to  tho  JSdda,  made  him  indul- 
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i^cnt  to  Ossian,  and  led  liiin  to  sro  more  jxietry  in  the 
ancient  sonujs  of  Wales  tiiaii  most  non-C'citic  readers  can 
discover  there.  In  1704  lOvans  published  his  S/icciitiens 
of  Welsh  Poetry^  and  in  that  bnlky  (piarto  (Iray  ni(!t  with 
a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  chant,  written  about  1158 
by  (rwalchniai,  in  praise  of  his  niaster,  Owen  (iwynedd. 
The  same  Evans  ujave  a  variety  of  extracts  from  the  Welsh 
epic,  the  (iododin,  and  three  of  these  fragments  (»ray 
tnrned  into  Enulish  rhyme.  One  has  sometliiiiLC  of  the 
concision  of  an  e[)igram  from  the  Greek  mythology  : 

"  Have  yc  seen  the  tusky  boar, 
Or  the  bull,  with  sullen  roar, 
On  surroundiuf^  foes  advaiiee? 
So  Curadoc  bore  liis  lauee." 
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Thc  otliers  arc  not  nearly  equal  in  poetical  merit  to 
the  Scandinavian  paraphrases,  (iray  does  not  seo^n  to 
liavc  shovi'n  these  romances  to  liis  friends  with  the  same 
readiness  that  he  displayed  on  other  occasions.  From 
critics  like  Ilurd  and  Warburton  he  could  expect  no  ap- 
proval of  themes  taken  from  an  antique  civilisation.  Wal- 
polc,  wlio  did  not  see  these  poems  till  they  were  printed, 
asks:  "Who  can  care  throno-h  what  horrors  a  liunic  sav- 
ao'c  arrived  at  all  the  joys  and  calories  they  could  conceive 
— the  supreme  felicity  of  boozino^  ale  out  of  the  skull  of 
an  enemy  in  Odin's  Ilall  ?"  This  is  quite  a  characteristic 
exDrcssnn  of  that  wonderful  ei^'hteenth  centurv  throuo;h 
which  poor  Gray  wandered  in  a  life-long'  exile.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Vef/Unnskvida  a  "  Runic  savage  !"  No  wonder 
Gray  kept  Ids  "Imitations"  safely  out  of  the  sight  of  such 
critics. 
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The  scV't,  i.  .lainiiiG:  vcars  of  Grav's  life  were  even  less 
eventful  ili.m  t,  '>  which  we  have  already  exanniicd.  \\\ 
November,  ITO.'],  he  beoan  to  fiml  that  a  e()in[)laint  which 
liad  lo'iiij  troubled  him,  the  result  of  failini;'  constitution, 
had  become  almost  constant.  For  ciixht  or  nine  mouths 
he  was  an  acute  sufferer,  until  in  July,  1VG4,  he  consented 
to  underiio  the  operation  without  which  he  could  not  liave 
continued  to  live.  Dr.  Wharton  volunteered  to  come  uj) 
from  Duihani,  and,  if  not  to  perform  the  act,  to  support 
his  friend  in  "the  perilous  hour."  But  Gray  preferred 
that  the  Cambridi>"c  surgeon  should  attend  him,  and  the 
operation  was  not  only  performed  successfully,  but  the 
poet  was  able  to  sustain  the  much-dreaded  sulTerini;  with 
fortitude.  As  he  was  bep;inning  to  get  about  again  the 
gout  came  in  one  foot,  "  but  so  tame  you  might  have 
stroked  it,  such  a  minikin  you  might  have  j)layed  with  it; 
in  throe  or  four  days  it  had  disappeared.''  This  gout, 
which  troubled  him  so  constantlv,  and  was  fatal  to  him 
at  last,  was  hereditary,  and  not  caused  by  any  excess  in 
eating  or  drinking;  Gray  was,  in  fact,  singularly  abstemi- 
ous, and  it  was  one  of  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  that 
he  affected  to  be  so  dainty  that  he  could  touch  nothing 
less  delicate  than  apricot  marmalade. 
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AVliilst  (ir;iv  wns  Ivini::  ill  Lord  (.'lianccllor  llardwirko 
(lird,  at  tlic  a<;o  of  seventy -four,  oii  tlu;  KUli  <>f  May, 
1704.  'I'lie  oflice  of  Si'tiesclial  of  tlie  riiiversity  was  tints 
V{icatr\  and  tliere  ensued  ;•.  very  violent  contest,  and  the 
result  of  wliicli  was  tliat  riiilip  llardwickc  sueeeoded  to 
his  father's  hon*';irs  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  the  otn.  r 
oandidate,  the  notorit)Us  .{ohn,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  thoULTh 
supported  hy  the  ai^ed  Dr.  lioL^er  Lont;"  and  other  clerical 
iiiai;'nates,  was  rejecte(l.  (Iray,  to  whom  the  tarnished 
re[)utation  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  in  the;  hin'licst  dei^ree 
abhorrent,  swelled  the  storm  of  clcctionecrini;"  hy  a  lam- 
poon, The  Candidate,  heginnin<]^: 

"  Wiu'ii  sly  .Tcminy  Twitclicr  iiiiil  siiiii^';.    l  ii|       s  fiice, 
Willi  ii  lick  of  coiu't  wliitc-wasli  iiiid  ..ii  ,  '  i^rjiuarc, 
A-wooiii;^  lie  went,  wlicrc  tlirec;  sisti  :,,  (  •'  '>i.l 
In  liiinuless  society  'nittle  and  scoU!  " 
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Lord  Sandwich  found  that  tliis  squd>  was  not  without 
its  Instant  and  practical  effect,  and  he  attem))ted  to  win 
so  dano;crous  an  oj)ponent  to  his  side.  What  means  lie 
adopted  cannot  be  conjectured,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 
Lord  Sandwich  said  to  Cradock,  "  1  have  my  private  rea- 
sons for  knowing  Gray's  absolute  inveteracy."  77/c  Can- 
didate found  its  way  into  print  long  after  Gray's  death, 


but 
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only  m  a  iragmentary  rc^rm ;  anu  tnc  same  lias  iiitii- 
erto  been  true  of  Topliet,  of  which  I  am  able  to  give,  for 
the  first  time,  a  complete  text  from  the  Pembroke  MSS, 
One  of  (Jray'.s  particular  friends,  "placid  Mr.  Tyson  of 
Bene't  College,"  made  a  drawing  of  tlie  llev.  Henry 
Etough,  a  converted  Jew,  a  man  of  slanderous  and  vio- 
lent temper,  who  liad  climbed  into  high  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Underncatli  this  very  rude  and 
hideous  caricature  Gray  wrote  these  lines : 
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TliiH  Toplii'l  lookM  ;   so  ^;ru\nM  the  Iniiwliii;;  lioiiil, 
Whilst  fiii;li(i'ii  prcliitcM  IkmvM  iukI  callM  liiin  IVii'ml 
1  SMW  tlu'iM  Itttw,  iiiiil,  while  llicv  wishM  liiiii  ticinl, 
Willi  servile  simper  noil  (li(<  luilretl  liend. 
Our  mollier clnireh,  with  liitlf  uverleil  sijOif, 
niusliM  as  she  iilessM  her  jjrisly  prt)selyle; 
Hosannns  rune;  (hroiifih  hell's  Ireniemloiis  Itorders, 
And  Satan's  self  had  thouehis  of  taUiii^  orders." 


Tlu^so  two  |)i('(M>s,  however.  ;iro  mtv   I'mi'  iVoin  lieiiio;  llio 


only    (dVii^ioiis    of  the   kiinl    wliieli    (Jr;iv    \\ro|( 
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S(|nil>s,  wliich  ho  did  not,  vcntiiro  to  jirinl.  A  Safin'  n/ton. 
//<<ii/s  ;  1))',  Xrrrr  o  luirrd  ihc  Ihttcr  //rrrlix/,  ;i  comic 
l^ccc  in  wliiidi  (ir.iy  .'ittackcd  tiic  proiniiiciit.  Iicids  of 
IhMisc^s,  \v;is  ill  existence  as  late  ;is  IS-^I,  Itiil  Ii.e^  never 
Ihhmi   iM'iiited,  .Mild   lias  evatU'tl   mv   c;irel'iil   search.      'I'h 


es(» 


s(]iiil>s  :\vo  said  to  have  heeii  \vid(>ly  eir(Mil;ited  in  ( 'ain- 
biidi>'o  —  so  widely  as  to  frioliteii  \\\o  timid  poet,  and  to 
li.a\('  been  vtM.aitUMl  .as  p.art  of  the  tra<lilioii  \A'  IV'inhrokc? 
eoiiinion-voom  until  lono*  after  (Jray's  death.  I  .am  told 
th.at  MastMi's  set  of  coj>ios  of  these  poems,  of  wiiich  I  li.avo 
sctMi  a  list,  turned  up,  dnrino;  the  presiMit  century,  in  the 
library  o(  a  c.atlunh-.al  in  the  Xorth  of  Mnelautl.  This  may 
eive  some  cliu*  1(>  their  ultim.ate  diseoverv.     Th-'v  mio-ht 


to   h 


(I  slio-ht;  Ih 


lid  not  fail  to  b( 


prove  to   oe  coarse  ana  siio-iii;  liiey  coiihl  not  lail  to  do 
bioo-raphically  interestinj;'. 

In  (X'tober.  lT(U,(Jray  set  out  upon  wh.at  he  called  his 
"  Lilliputiar.  travels"  in  the  Soiitii  »>f  Kiio-I.aiul.  llo  went 
down  by  Winchester  to  Southampton,  stayed  there  some 
weeks,  and  then  returned  to  London  by  Sallsbnrv,  Wilton, 
Amesburv.  and  Stonelicnoe.  ''  I  proceed  to  tell  vou,"  lie 
says  to  Norton  Nichols,  "that  my  health  is  much  im- 
proved by  the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as 
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IIm'  rinnvifui  prnf)fr  <|o.  Net!  I  miiIv  \vaikr»|  \>y  it.  and 
l<tok«M|  iipoti  it."  Mis  <l('scii|ttinii  of  Nctl«  y  AI»lM>y,  in  a 
Icttor  to  I  M'.  r»ro\v?i,  is  vnv  dclicalc  :  "  It  Htaiids  in  a  litthi 
<|ni«'t.  vallry.  wliirli  LCradiially  liscn  Itcliiiid  ilio  niins  into  a 
lialf-cirt'lc,  cittwiH'd  with  tliifk  wood.  l»('fon«  it,  «»n  a  d«j- 
H('(Mit,  in  a  tliicktt  of  oaks,  that.  scrvcH  to  vril  it  fnnn  the 
hroad  (Imv,  and  from  j»rofan<!  vyrn,  only  h-avin;^  a  |h'«'|»  on 
both  nidrs,  where  the  sea  appears  jj^litleiinLj  thronj^jh  tho 
shade,  and  vessels,  witJi  their  white  sails,  ^lide  across  and 
are  lost  ii'jjain.  ...  I  shonid  tell  yon  that  tli(!  f(.'rryinan 
who  rowed  me,  a  iiisty  yonii^  fellow,  told  im;  that  ho 
would  not,  for  all  the  world,  pass  a  nij^ht  at  the  Ahhcy, 
tiier(3  were  such  things  seen  near  it."  Still  more  [»i(;tu- 
ros(|Ue  —  indeed,  showinjjr  an  eye  for  nature  wlii<;h  waH 
then  without  a  precedent  in  moch-rn  literature  —  is  tliis 
passage  from  a  letter  of  this  time  t(»  Norton  Nichr)lH: 

"  I  nnist  not  doscj  my  letter  witlKnit  u;ivirij^  yoii  one  prirxMpal 
ovj'nt  of  my  liistoiy ;  wliicli  was,  that  (in  tin;  conrH*!  fif  my  lat(!  toin-) 
I  set  out  oiH^  morning  Itcfore  livi!  o'clock,  tlic  moon  Hliiniiij^  throuf^ti 
n  (lark  and  misty  autinnnal  air,  and  got  to  tlie  Kca-coast  tinn;  enongli 
to  Ik!  at  tlie  sun's  levee.  I  saw  tlio  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open 
gradually  to  rigiit  and  h-ft,  rolling  over  one  nnotht-r  in  great  smoky 
WHMitlis,  and  tlic  fidi"  (as  it  llowcd  gently  in  upon  tiie  sands)  first 
whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold  arul  blue;  ami  all  at  once 
a  little  line  of  insutrerahh;  l)riglitness  that  (hefore  I  can  write  those 
few  words)  was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too 
glorious  to  l»(!  distinctly  seen.  It  is  very  odd  it  iriakes  no  figure  on 
paper;  yet  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  l(!ast  as  long 
as  I  endure.  I  wonder  whetlier  anybody  ever  saw  it  before?  I 
hardly  believe  it." 

In    November   Gray    was    laid   up   attain    with    illness, 

beinj;   threatened    this   time    with    blindness,  a    ealamity 

which  passed  off  favourably.     lie  celebrated  the  death  of 

Churchill,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  by  writing  what 
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ho  calls  "The  Tctnpic  of  Trai^cdy."  We  do  not  know 
what  this  may  have  been,  hut  it  would  not  ho  inspired 
by  love  of  Cliurchill,  who,  in  tiie  course  of  his  brief  rush 
throufrh  literature  in  the  ujuisc  of  a  "  ro<;ue "  elephant, 
had  annoyed  Gray,  thoui^h  lie  had  never  tossed  him  or 
trampled  on  him.  Gray  bouj^ht  all  the  pamphlet  satires 
of  Churchill  as  they  appeared,  and  enriched  them  M'ith  an- 
notations. In  his  collection  the  Ghost  alone  is  missing, 
perhaps  because  of  the  allusions  it  contained  to  himself. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1764,  that  Gothic  romance, 
the  Castle  of  Otranto,  was  published  anonymously.  It 
was  almost  universally  attributed  to  Gray,  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  said  of  his  own 
work,  modestly  enough,  that  people  must  be  fools  indeed 
to  think  sucli  a  trifle  worthy  of  a  genius  like  Gray.  The 
reputation  of  the  poet  as  an  antiquari.in  and  a  lover  of 
romantic  antiquity  probably  led  to  this  mistake.  At 
Cambridge  another  error  prevailed,  as  Gray  announces  to 
Walpole  within  a  week  of  the  publication  of  the  book: 
"  It  engages  our  attention  here,  makes  some  of  us  cry  a 
little,  and  all  in  general  afraid  to  go  to  bed  o'  nights. 
\Vc  take  it  for  a  translation,  and  should  believe  it  to  be 
a  true  story  if  it  were  not  for  St.  Nicholas."  This  novel, 
poor  as  it  is,  was  a  not  inconsiderable  link  in  the  chain 
of  romantic  revival  started  by  Gray. 

We  have  little  record  of  iho  poet's  life  during  the  early 
months  of  1765.  In  June  he  was  laid  up  with  gout  at 
York,  while  paying  a  visit  to  Mason,  and  in  July  went  on 
to  drink  the  waters  and  walk  by  the  sea  at  Hartlepool. 
From  this  place  he  sent  to  Mason  some  excellent  stanzas 
which  have  never  found  their  way  into  his  works ;  they 
are  supposed  to  be  indited  by  William  Shakspeare  in  per- 
son, and  to  be  a  complaint  of  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
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his  coinincntators.    Tlie  poem  is  in  the  metre  of  tlio  Klcgy^ 
and  is  a  very  ijrave  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic  style: 

"  Hftter  to  bottom  tiirts  niul  cheesecakes  nice, 
Hctter  tlio  roast  nieut  from  the  (ire  to  save, 
Ik'ttcr  l)c  twisted  into  ca|)S  for  spice, 

Than  thus  he  patched  and  cobbled  in  one's  grave." 

AVliat  would  Grav,  and  still  more  wliat  would  Shak- 
speare  say  to  the  vapid  confusion  of  opinions  which  liavo 
been  laid  on  the  hard's  memory  during  the  century  that 
now  intervenes  between  these  verses  and  ourselves  —  a 
heap  of  dirt  and  stones  which  ho  must  laboriously  shovel 
away  who  would  read  the  true  inscription  on  the  Proph- 
et's tomb?  For  criticism  of  the  type  which  has  now  be- 
come so  common,  for  the  countinf^  of  syllables  and  weif;h- 
ing  of  commas,  Gray,  with  all  his  punctilio  and  his  minute 
8cholarslii[),  had  nothing  but  contempt: 

"  Much  I  have  borne  from  cankered  critic's  spite, 

From  fumbling  baronets,  and  poets  small, 

Pert  barristers,  and  parsons  nothing  bright — 

But  what  awaits  mc  now  is  worst  of  all." 

Mason  at  last,  at  the  age  of  forty,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  lady  of  small  fortune  and  less  personal  appearance, 
but  very  sweet  manners;  and  whilst  Gray  was  still  lin- 
gering in  the  North  his  friend  married.  Meantime  Gray 
passed  on  to  Old  Park,  and  spent  the  month  of  August 
with  the  Whartons.  From  this  place  he  went  to  stay 
with  Lord  Strathmore  at  Iletton,  in  Durham,  and  towards 
tijie  beginning  of  September  set  out,  with  his  host  and 
Major  Lyon,  his  brother,  for  Scotland.  The  first  night 
was  passed  at  Tweedmouth,  and  the  second  at  Edinburgh 
("  that  most  picturesque  at  a  distance,  and  na  3ti'nst  vv  hen 
near,  of  all  capital  cities").     Gray  was  instantly  received 
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with  honour  by  tlic  Scotch  literati.  On  the  cvcnini^  of 
his  arrival  he  supped  with  Dr.  W.  Robertson  and  other 
leadin<:r  men  of  letters.  Next  day  the  party  crossed  the 
Forth  in  Lord  Strati) inore's  yawl,  and  reached  IVrtli,  and 
by  dinner-time  on  the  fourth  day  arrived  at  (rlamis.  Here 
Gray  was  extremely  happy  for  some  bright  weeks,  charmed 
Avith  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  tlie  novelty  of  the  life, 
soothed  and  delighted  by  the  refined  hospitality  of  the 
Lyons,  three  of  whom,  including  Lord  Stratlimore,  he  had 
known  as  undergraduates  at  Cambridge,  jMid  enchanted  to 
hear  spoken  and  sung  on  all  sides  of  him  the  magical 
language  of  Ossian.  On  the  11th  of  September  Lord 
Stratlimore  took  him  for  a  tour  of  five  davs  in  the  lliixh- 
lands,  showed  him  Dunkcld,  Taymoutli,  and  the  falls  of 
Tummell,  the  Pass  of  Killiekrankie,  Blair-Athol,  and  the 
peaks  of  the  Grampians.  "  In  short,''  ho  says,  "  since  I 
saw  the  Alps,  I  have  seen  nothing  sublime  till  now." 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Glamis  he  had  received 
an  exceedingly  polite  letter  from  the  poet  Beattie,who  was 
a  professor  at  Aberdeen,  pressing  him  to  visit  that  city, 
and  requesting  that,  if  this  was  impossible,  he  himself 
might  be  allowed  to  travel  southward  to  Glamis,  to  pre- 
sent his  compliments  to  Gray.  Av  the  same  time  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  offered  liim  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  Gray  declined  both  the  invitation  and  the  hon- 
our, but  said  that  Lord  Strathmorc  would  be  very  glad 
to  sec  Beattie  at  Glamis.  The  younger  poet  accordingly 
posted  to  lay  his  enthusiasm  at  the  feet  of  the  elder,  and 
Gray  received  him  with  unwonted  openness  and  a  sort  of 
intimate  candour  rare  with  him.  Beattie  reports,  amongst 
other  things,  that  Dryden  was  mentioned  by  him  with 
scant  respect,  upon  which  Gray  remarked  "  that  if  there 
was  any  excellence  in  his  own  num  jers,  he  had  learned  it 
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wholly  from  that  great  poet.  And  pressed  him  with  great 
earnestness  to  study  liim,  as  his  clioiee  of  words  and  ver- 
sification were  singularly  happy  and  harmonious.'' 

Gray  came  back  from  the  mountains  with  feelinjis  far 
other  than  those  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  indulged  when  he 
found  himself  safe  once  more  in  the  latitude  of  Fleet 
Street.  "  I  am  returned  from  Scotland,"  says  the  poet, 
"  charmed  with  my  expedition  ;  it  is  of  the  Highlands  I 
speak;  the  Lowlands  are  worth  seeing  once,  but  the  moun- 
tains are  ecstatic,  and  ought  to  be  visited  in  pilfrrimai^e 
once  a  year.  None  but  these  monstrous  children  of  God 
know  how  to  join  so  much  beauty  with  so  much  horror. 
A  fig  for  your  poets,  painters,  gardeners,  and  clergymen 
that  have  not  been  amongst  them  ;  their  iinao-ination  can  be 
made  up  of  nothing  but  bowling-greens,  fiowcriny;  shrubs, 
liorsc-ponds.  Fleet-ditches,  shell  grottoes,  and  Chinese  rails. 
Tiien  I  had  so  beautiful  an  autumn,  Italy  could  hardly  pro- 
duce a  nobler  scene,  ai.d  this  so  sweetly  contrasted  with 
that  perfection  of  nastiness,  and  total  want  of  accommo- 
dation, that  Scotland  can  only  supply." 

Mason  had  married  on  the  25th  of  September,  and 
greatly  desired  that  Gray,  when  passing  southward  to- 
wards the  end  of  October,  should  come  and  be  the  wit- 
nesr.  of  his  felicity  at  Aston,  but  Gray  excused  himself 
o..  the  ground  that  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and  went 
straiii'ht  throuu'h  to  London.  There  lie  found  his  old 
friend  Harriet  Speed,  now  Madame  de  la  Pcyriere,  whose 
husband  was  in  tha  Italian  diplomatic  service.  She  was 
exceedinoly  jrlad  tc  receive  him,  and  welcomed  him  with 
two  little  dogs  on  Iier  lap,  a  cockatoo  on  her  shoulder,  a 
piping  bullfinch  at  her  elbow,  and  a  strong  suspicion  of 
rouo;e  on  her  cheeks.  For  about  siv  months  after  the 
tour  in   Scotland  Gray  enjoyed  very  tolerable  liealth,  re- 
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maininsx,  lioNVGVcr,  entirely  ludoUMit  as  far  as  lit(M'atiiro  was 
conoenied.  When  Walj)(»le  tol<l  liiin  lie  onu'lit  to  write 
more  lie  replietl,  "  What  h.Ms  «>no  to  do,  when  turned  of 
fifty,  l>ut  really  to  think  of  finishinir?  Ilowcvfr,  I  will 
bo  eandid,  for  yon  seem  to  ha  so  with  me,  and  avow  to 
you  that  till  fourscore  and  upwards,  whenever  the  Ininionr 
takes  jiie,  1  will  write;  because  I  like  it,  and  because  I 
like  myself  better  when  1  «lo  so.  If  I  do  not  write  much 
it  is  because  I  cannot/' 

Henceforward  the  chief  events  in  (Jray's  life  were  his 
summer  holidays.  In  May  and  June,  ITOC),  h(>  ])aid  a 
visit  to  the  friend  whom  he  called  Ueverend  Uilly,  the 
Kev.  \\'iiliani  Uobinson,  youuij^er  brother  of  the  fauious 
Mrs.  Montasi'u.  This  ixentleman  was  rector  of  Denton, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  little  <|uiet  valley  some  ei^ht 
miles  io  the  east  of  Canterbury  and  near  the  sea.  Gray 
took  the  opportunity  of  visitinu,'  Maro^atc  and  llamsoate, 
which  were  iust  beirinnino'  to  become  resorts  for  holiday 
folk.  It  is  related  ti)at  at  the  latter  place  the  friends  went 
to  inspect  the  new  pier,  then  lately  con)pleted.  Somebody 
said,  secinu^  it  forlorn  and  en)pty,  "  What  did  they  make 
tliis  pier  for?''  whereupon  (Jray  smartly  replied,  "  Voy  mo 
to  walk  on,"  and  proceeded  to  claim  possession  of  it,  by 
stridinijf  alono-  it.  He  visited  the  whole  coast  of  Kent, 
as  far  as  Hythe,  in  company  with  Mr.  Robinson.  The 
county  charmed  him.     lie  wrote  to  Norton  Nichols : 
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"  The  «.H)untry  is  all  a  jjanton,  }»ay,  rich,  and  fruitful,  and  from  the 
rainy  season  had  pivserved,  till  1  left  it,  all  that  emerald  verdure 
whieh  commonly  one  only  sees  for  the  tirJst  fortnight  of  the  spring. 
In  the  west  part  of  it  from  every  eminence  the  eye  catehes  some 
lone  winding  reach  of  the  Thames  or  Medway,  with  all  their  navi- 
gation ;  in  the  east  tlie  sea  breaks  in  upon  you,  and  mixes  its  white 
trausiout   sails   and  glittering  blue  expanse  with  the  deeper  and 
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briglitor  greens  of  tlie  woods  and  the  corn.  Tiiis  laat  sentenee  is 
80  tine,  I  am  (|nile  ashaniiHl ;  hut,  no  matter !  you  must  traiishite 
it  into  prose.  I'algrave,  if  he  heard  it,  wouhl  cover  his  face  with 
his  pu(hiing  sU-eve.'' 

He  road  the  Xvw  Bath  (riiidcj  whicli  had  just  appeared, 
and  was  tempted  to  indulijfo  in  satire  of  a  ditferent  sort, 
by  the  neioliboiirhood  of  the  Forinian  villa  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Holland  at  Kiiifjjsi^ate.  IMiesc  powerfid  verses 
were  found  in  a  drawer  at  Denton  after  Gray  had  left : 

"  Old,  and  abandoned  hy  each  venal  friend, 
Here  Holland  formecl  the  pious  resolution 
To  smuggle  a  few  yi-ars  and  try  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution. 

*'  On  tliis  congenial  spot  he  fixed  liis  choice  : 

Earl  <Joodwin  trendihid  for  his  neighbouring  sand; 
Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice. 
And  mariners,  though  sliipwrecked,  dread  to  land. 

"  Here  reign  the  blustering  North  and  lilighting  East, 
No  tree  is  heard  to  whisper,  bird  to  sing ; 
Yet  Nature  could  not  furnish  out  the  feast. 
Art  he  invokes  new  horrors  still  to  bring. 

"  Here  mouldering  fanes  and  battlements  arise, 
Turrets  and  arches  nodding  to  their  fall  ; 
Unpeojded  monasteries  delude  our  eyes, 
And  mimic  desolation  covers  all. 

"  'Ah  !'  said  the  sighing  peer,  '  had  Bute  been  true. 
Nor  Mungo'ri,  Uigby's,  JJradshaw's  friendship  vain, 
Far  better  scenes  than  these  had  blest  our  view, 
And  realized  the  l)eauties  whi('h  we  feign : 

"  '  Purged  by  the  sword,  and  purified  by  fire. 

Then  had  we  seen  proud  London's  hated  walls; 
Owls  might  have  hooted  in  St.  Peter's  choir. 
And  foxes  stunk  and  littered  in  St.  Paul's.' " 
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In  Novoinhcr,  1  Too,  Mason  came  ti)  visit  (irav  i!i  liis 
lodiriniTs  ill  JcM'inyn  Stivot,  and  l)r()nu;lit  his  nifc,  "a  jn'otty, 
niodost,  innocent,  intcrcstiiiij;  fii>nrc,  lookiiiu;  like  cii;litccn, 
tlionii;li  she  is  near  twenty -eiijjht."  Slie  was  far  oone  in 
consnniption,  hut  ])reserved  a  niuscnh'ir  strength  and  con- 
stitutional eneru:v  which  deceived  those  who  surrounded 
lier.  The  winter  of  17(50  tried  l»er  enduranct;  very  sevorely, 
an(l  she  uradualiy  sank.  ()n  llie  27th  of  Mareli,  1707,  after 
a  married  life  of  only  eighteen  months,  sh(>  exj)ired  in  Ma- 
son's arnis,  at  Bristol.  (Jray's  correspondence  through  the 
three  motUhs  wiiich  preceded  iier  end  displays  a  constant 
and  lively  concern,  wiiich  readied  its  climax  in  the  exijui- 
site  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mason  tiic  day  after  her  death, 
before  the  fatal  news  had  reached  him.  In  the  whole  cor- 
respondence of  a  man  whose  nnalTected  symjiathy  was  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  his  friends  there  is  no  expression  of 
it  more  touchino-  tlwin  this: 

"March '2.S,1 707. 
"  Mv  DKAU  Mason, — I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  nioinoiit  wliou  we 
least  of  all  are  pormittod  to  disturb  our  friends,  only  to  say  that,  you 
are  daily  and  hourly  piosont  to  luy  thoughts.  If  the  worst  bo  not 
yot  past,  you  will  nogloct  and  pardon  ino ;  but  if  the  last  struggle  be 
over,  if  the  poor  object  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible 
to  your  kindness  or  to  her  own  aulYerings,  allow  nic  (at  least  in  idea, 
for  what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this?)  to  sit  by  you  hi 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  heart,  not  her  who  is  at  rest,  but  you  who 
lose  her.  May  He  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  pleasures  and  our 
pains,  ]>reserve  and  support  you.  Adieu !  I  have  long  understood 
how  little  you  had  to  hope." 

About  a  month  earlier  than  this,  at  the  very  carlv  age 
of  thirty-six,  an  old  acquaintance  and  quondam  college 
friend  of  Gray's,  Frederic  Ilervey,  was  presented  to  the 
diocese  of  Clovne.  This  was  a  startling  rise  in  life  to  a 
rc'er-do-wecl  of  good  family,  who  had  not  six  years  be- 
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fon^  Ix'cn  l>(\[;!*inijj  Mason  and  (iray  to  help  liiii),  jukI  wlio 
Hoon  after  tliis  bccaiiio,  not  Tncrely  IVisliop  of  Deny,  l»nt 
Earl  of  Bristol.  (Jray  saw  a  jnjood  (leal  of  liiin  <liiriri;,'  tlic 
siininuM' of  I707,an(l  doscrilK's  how  tlicy  ate  f(»iir  rasphcirv 
pnfTs  toixetJM'r  in  that  historical  pastry-cook's  at  the  <'r)rii(r 
of  (h'anhourtu!  Street,  and  how  jolly  llervey  was  at  flndiiiL; 
liiniself  a  hish(H).  (iray's  summer  holiday  in  I7<)7  was 
au^ain  spent  anion^  the  mountains.  in  ,Juii(!  he  wc^nt 
do\Mi  to  Aston  to  console  Mason,  and  with  him  visited 
Dovedalc  and  the  wonders  of  th(;  Teak.  lOarlv  in  July 
Gray  set  out  l>y  York  to  stay  with  Wharton  at  Old  Park, 
from  which  in  August  ho  sent  back  to  iM-nttie  the  manu- 
script of  7'/ic  J\/imirei\  which  that  poet  had  sent,  re(|uest- 
inj^  him  to  revise  it.  (iray  ^ave  a  ij^reat  deal  of  attention 
to  this  rather  worthless  production,  which  has  no  merit 
save  some  smoothness  in  the  use  of  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
and  which  owed  all  its  character  to  a  clever  poem  in  the 
same  manner,  published  twctity  years  earlier,  tiu!  I'.s>/rhe 
of  Dr.  (jilouccster  Ridley,  a  poet  whose  name,  perhaps, 
may  yet  one  day  find  an  apologist.  Gray,  however,  never 
grudged  to  expend  his  critical  labour  to  the  advantag(!  of 
a  friend,  and  pruned  the  luxuriance  of  T//e  Minstrel  with 
a  serious  assiduity. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Strathmorc  was  at  and,  man-ying 
himself  to  a  great  Durham  heiress;  Gr.-i'  iiade  a  trip  to 
lIartle{)ool  in  August,  and  coming  back  tayed  with  the 
newly-wedded  earl  and  countess  at  their  cistlc  of  Gibside, 
near  llavensworth.  On  the  29th  of  A  j,ust  lie  and  Dr. 
Wharton  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  by  ^  .  castle  and  ilcx- 
ham  for  the  Lakes.  On  their  way  to  Carlisle  tliey  got 
soaked  in  the  rain,  and  Wharton  was  taken  so  ill  with 
asthma  at  Keswick  that  they  returned  li  )me  to  Old  ''ark 
from  Cockermouth,  after  hardly  a  glim[)se  of  the  nionn- 
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tMin-A.  1m  \\\o  rlnni'li  Mf  Ap)>li'lM  llic  «')»jl!i|»li  of  Aimo, 
<'onnto'»«  «*f  l*'>virl.  Mnni'<i><l  (>i;iv  1m  it^*  )trini|t<)sil v,  mii<I 
he  iin|Mo\  im>ii  (lie  ^oll^»^^inli  |''<'M'*ini»-  VJHiMlion  oti  il  ; 

"  Niuv  clciin,  now  liiilconu,  iwi'Umv  tioM.nnu   (mmIV, 
Sl\i>  ««rpt,  sl\i>  lii^s'ii.  hIu'  ii|»i'nM,  und  ^n'\v  mimli, 
At  Hroufildiin,  ri>ntlrn«>oii,  A|>pl»'l>v,  noil  llmutrli  " 


M;»<'M\  'Muit^l  lii'A  \>il"<^  in  Iho  ( 'MlhtMliMl  of  I'ri'^lol,  mnl 
on  iho  tnM<'l  >>lnt'h  1w\'Uh  Ium*  niMnc  lie  in-^tMil'dj  a  luicr 
ol(»u\    \\l\i('h  h.'H  ontJiviMl  h11  tin*  rest   o|    lii-^  woiK^,  Mini  i^ 


slill  lV»N|\nMitl\   «i\n> 


Ir.l 


w  il  n  iMMn^t 


1( 


rnn^  \\\u^ 


1";\K(M1\:i(  1ii"*1  ail)  wliii'li  lIcmcM  wo  lnlt'l\  finv(v 
I'o  Hrisiol's  li»iml   I  lior<'  xvidi  ((•t'inlilii\si  I'Oii' 

MlM     iMiii'd    loVlU        sl\(>   llOwM    to   tnstP   the    >V!\V(\ 

And  (iit'ii.      l>ooi  >  onth,  (lo(>s  Uojuitv  \v.\A  tlio  linrV 

1>oos  svnipulhotit'  lorn-  \\w\\  Iticnsls  nlmniV 
SpoaK,  tlonil  M;ui:i  !  hirnthc  n  stiuin  tiivinc  : 

K"«M\  IVoni  tho  ^ravo  llion  shi\ll  liuvc  powo  to  cliinnt. 
Hiii  tliiMu  1)0  olmsto.  1io  innot'ont  liUc  tlico  ; 

Uiii  thom  in  »liil\'s  sphoro  us  ttuH'Kly  niovt^; 
And  if  so  fair,  fro\n  vunity  ns  fioo. 

As  thni  in  IVitMidship,  und  i\s  fond  in  love, 

('  7V'(>.<;  <-?'?>  A)  fhiv),  yd  lh<  <h'r<i<i  Jhith  onrr  t)n<i, 
/M»?vw  lifts  'its  i^Yvlostt7i<7  fh^rtols  hioh, 

AnJ  hhlt  thf  ptiiY  in  h^<irt  hrhohl thiiv  <mx/.'' 


Tho  1ms(  four  litu^s  \\\\\o  \\\o  ritio  of  ornuii\t'  |>oi>1iy,  junl 
|inrp;\ss  tho  rost  of  Mason's  |>V(Hltiotions  in  vrisc  as  i>ol(l 
(inrp;\ss*^s  dross.  11  is  a  vorv  onrioiis  llnni;  tliat  in^  «lo('s, 
in  f.uM.  »>vvo  lus  position  ns  a  poci  lo  sottu^  Ivnrs  ulucli  In* 


i\\<\  n.M  write  hinisolf.  As  liMiii"  as  \w  livod.  and  for  many 
yoars  aftor  his  doatb,  tho  sivrot  was  kopt.  hut  at  last  Nor- 
ton Ni»^hols  ivinfossod  that  tho  boantifnl  «|uatrain  in  italio;* 
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>VM«>     f'lllifl'lv     <'tiin|Hm(w|     l.y     OlMV.         Ni''ll<il-A     Wfis     willl     flM> 

ridrr   |tiM>f    fil    llii«    tiiiM>    wIhh   ||m>    MS.  nriivcfl,  /ni'l    (irny 
pIumvimI    it    1<>    him,    willi    M.-i'^'in'^    Irc^l    fii\u     lirif's    mmk''!. 


< « \!\  V 


•^lUM 


•n.Mi 


will   ru'vcr  < 


Im  f 


(»r   Mil  •'iKlmif 


I   I 


IMVC    (I 


Inrtl  il  (Iiii4,"  mikI  lliri<'ii|iMn  wrntc  in  llic  kI/hi/h  m^  wc 
iiMw  |<iiM\v  il.  Nii'lioU  ^!1V'^  lliiit  Mii';n?rs  iiiinlr  wMs  wonk, 
witli  !i  iMHiriiitl  n'|n'lilinii   nf  miiMc  |>r<'''f'<liiii^  «'X|ii»«'<i<»H'* ; 

Mill    lie   fixiK    llic    (iccil'AinM    |(»    ditirim'   (Im>   wIioIc   of    M/m«i| 


I  s 


I' 


'Irv    ;n    I'i'I'Mp    mimI     Imiim' 


N 


M    \v(»n<|('r 


"^jii' 


I    ' 


ffji^ 


"  I'mi-  Mm^mii  iii'vcr  trivet  liidi'jclf  limi>  !<»  lliirik.  If  lli^ 
opilln'lM  <l'>  ii<»l  iMMMir  K'MfJiiv,  Iw  Idivim  s|i;i<rs  for  flicm, 
nml  piiN  lInMii  ill  MJ'IrrwMiih.  Mji-^'H!  Iuk  ic'I'I  too  littlo 
Mini  wiillm  I'M!  niiif'li."  Il  i';  wf'lj  tJiMf,  wi«  kIm»iiI»I  Iimvk 
lli'm  '^iijo  i»f  ||m<  i|ii('4linii  kImIc'I,  foi-  MM^on  lovc^  ti<  in-^imiMto 

HimI.  *i\!\\    tllKllulll,    liini  M  |i'irt,   (if  mi|M'llMf  ivo   IIKlit.      'rii'To 

\\M4  no  love  l<»^t,  Ix'twi'iMi  Mmsim)  jiinl  Ni^||(^|^  ;  mimI  if  tiif! 
vi'iiiincr  rMrcfiillv  |>rrs(>fv('(|  (liny'!-  "^'idicl,  on  flio  |:or'try 
i>r  (lie  «>lf|pr,  M.'mnii  r(<v(iiLr(<(|  liimsi  ir  '  y  nMiwirkirii^  tliat,  it 
WMs  a  friMiil  lliiiiir  for  Ni<•lM»|^  tluil  'ivtiy  iMvcr  i\\-\((tvfy<'<\ 
(luifi  lif>  'liMiik   lik»>  !i  fi^li.      \Vf  nrn  niniiKlcd  of  lli**  wars 


of  Jto/./y  am 


I  I 


|o/,/,|. 


Ill    (he   splint^   of    l7r»V   (iiay    iiii't,   I)o(i';h'y,  won    of  thf; 


iT/it    iiiiMishci'  Miiil    heir   \<>   his   luisinc'i';,  aii'l 


VVMH     }\^ 


koA 


In   I 


inn    to   coiiHCMit.  to   the   rcjHililuation   of   hi;   pociim  in 


u  clicaii  form.      It.  was  ("IiimI   that.    IJcrithy'H  d*  ■;i(^im  wi'.rc 


worn    o 


lit,  ami    til*  rcforc   it    was   rhterniinrd    to    omit. 


illiiHtrationt,  ami    with  them    the   Ao/zy  S/ori/,  whi'-h  Oray 
tlioiiLihf   wonhl    now    he   iinintcHiLjilth'.      WhilKt.  thm  tran^- 


uclioii  wa'^  hut'Tinix  ahtiit;,  as  (iray  s  hiisincHH  w  .  apt  to 
loiter,  l»«'atti<'  wrote  t<>  him,  in  l)(r«Mnf)<T,  l7f»7,  to  say 
lliat.  K(  III  lis,  an  rnicrpriHini.^  (ilaKirow  piiMislicr,  wan  anxioiiH 
il)  produce  the  same  colleetioii.  Hodsh'v  made  no  ohjee- 
tion,  and  so  cxai'tly  the  same  mat}<;r  whs  put,  through  two 
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liiniv      In  ncillipv  1>oo!j   l<'i<t  «Ifn    'Um 


l^^^nnl•^M    intnv-l         IIh"!!'   \\-\i\   Imiu  no   r\  pl'inil '>m    iiiMiq 
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Ut    1t')Minln\ti    Hli"~''   I'xrlll  ^  I  !'•<  rtl 


Ih'    «l\i]     n<>l     nn<lrV<1;\Uii     ll\>'    1U"<    Kilt',    wliirli    |    .••dliil    Tin 

ilini\  lUoMuli   lli«'  liv'^1    WM-^  \\"\    ><M\    .Inl.-nul   llm   'irmnil 

nnniMi  I'lit^  1i'  !'<'  I'Mim-I  in  ;in\   'i\|H'nn\ 


nlhnlrtl  1o  :<  i« 


W    11 


1>i'~t<M\  ''\  V\\\x]:\\\A.  h\  V  \\  "i  nnr-;1n>n  'HkI  Mn^\\i'«,  l<n  tln> 
u>..'  ol  .  l\il.l)rn  ■"  II.'  :l.l.l«'l  It'  nl'il  liM'l  Mlvr;l'l\  MppcMI  rt| 
in  1T.^.'^  nn.l  IT.")";  il\r  llnv.  ili.-it  :»\vli'it.' ii'minr.-..  |.";|.  n^ 
lit'  'JMul  1.>  II.Mii't'  \N  Mlp.'lt'.  '  in\  ?('i'ri,v  'jlionlil  l'i>  inl'IriKiMi 

,    .   .   W  111.   Mil   tin-:   I 
riu'  \u\,A, .  -1  ■  •\   in;il 


lot    t  111'    ^^  «M  K 


ll 


\   11r:»,  in    M   in^nnii 


«i1i:»11  l'«'  ImiI   m  ^linni]i  .'i  nn  mitli.n  ' 
t<'\-  oi    \':\y\.  ]\:\A    lo  !>!'   rlvt'.l    onl    "itli   l'!:inl.    m    iv.    •-    nul    \<'l\ 
\M.l'  n  )>.'  to  v.';\rli  ill.'  <nn\  oi   1''0  nonnnil  p:»oi'«.       I>im|m 
1,'\ '■<  r.liti.ni  >\  .i-^  n.'i   -y  l'i';\n1iJnl  .oliinir.  ImiI   il    w  ;h  rlii'Mp  ; 
11  ,'\pp<vir.'<l  m  ,1iil\.  1  Ti^"-'.  ;\n<l  bcloii'  0,«(,1mm   .<I   lln    '^Mun' 
\  0M\-  1«.^  inu>i'("i'.iiMi'5.  «'«Mi'ii'^tinvj  <>1  "".M>  ropicA.  Icui  Imtii 
soUl,       1\mi1w  o;\nio    .nit   with  lif*  1';n    nnnv  liMnil-^onii'  «»l;tH 
ji^-.-^NN   o.liti.m  \n  S,'|^t.'nl^^'t•.  Mti.l    ll\i'>   m1<'\  iIiimioIi    m   rosllv 
Ivi-'In.  .•'1"   x>lii.'li    ;\    \.M\    l.tivi.'   tinnilM't    ol    .oinc^    \\:\i\  l>i>»'n 
slrn.^V    olT.  \\n>i   s.\l.l    .'lit    l'\    ill.'   snmin.n-    .»!'    l.iMt.  wln'ii 
Foulis    ni;\>lv'   (if;\\ .  w  h.>    f.'1"n>^.'.l    ni.>n.'\ .  ;i   \  <'i  \    liin.U.niio 
pivsonl  .Nf  Iv.'^ks.      I^initiii  lli.'  \:\'~\  vcMts  o\'  \\\^  lil..  tli.'ti, 
f^rax     >v  .-i*^    luM    .Milv    b.'\.>tt.l    .li'^pitl.^    llu'    or<';i1<'<(    liMno- 
Kn^lisli  ]wi,  but   iv.V''i:iU70.i  :\s  boiiitr   sw.'li  1\\    lln'  )nil»lio 

iisoir 

To   tlio  vi.MoiTi   Uvino    o1   lii**   ii'i«\'i<    on.'nix,  l,.n-.l   S,'\»ttl 
Mi.^li.  iiiv^x    .n\.\i  l]io   prototnit'iil    wlii.'li  iMisc.l  linn   m1m>vo 
sll  1'oMv  M  p.>\ovt\   .nox.n  >M"  1.'nip.>i;uy  in'o^-^nft'  of  nit'MMs 
dnrin^i   llio   l.-»st    lluv.^   \.\'us   o\'   liis   lit'.'.      <  >n  Sun.l.iv.  iho 
04t)i  of  ,lu'\.  K(>S.  Ti-.-'U^ssov  l/.-iwron.'.'  iM.^.'lx.'tt.  who  liinl 


b 


0(ii  .iininii"  \a  i 


th  1(10  o.ul  ;»1  Uinohitibr.^Ki'.  m  lluntm^tlon- 


t!ll 


r;N«}i,iwn  timvijm 


(7'» 


fill  olT  III  I  liMi';i>  fiii'l  Ii|m|,-('   lii'i   ii(<lv-         I  Im'  '•li'iir  'if   \|'i(| 
fin    I  ill  I'll  ,111'    (MhI    Muilcfn     l/'iMtfiifiL!'"',  willi    it-A     i<f<>/     n 
\{''\\,w\:   i>Mi>   iif  llii'    fiiii':l    \'iln'iM''    «;in''''iii'"t    in   flu-    I    fn 
\il':il\         <Jf»\     \\'\"-    ii|i     in     (I'lii'liiti     <il     til"    rini''.   I>((t     lii^ 


•  Mii'in. 


Mi'^    I»m|Iv     \nhMl 


.ih 


•  I     wli'iin    li''    li'i'l    'lilt 'iin'M 


n; 


UP'         I  llllc     M         I  > 


>r  |H..|  nii'lii'^^:  mI  <  •imliiiijjn',  ifKl'ifill V  wr'tl'* 
ll|t  In  l'i\-,ii  III  |i||  jiiin  II'  'li'l  (I'll  'III  in  lli"  fii'ilf('r. 
Willi  '111  'I'liiiii 'ilili'  In  i^|<nl'^'<  live  nliyiic-  'Inn-;  imrfi''liMlf' 
l\  |ii|l  I  Ipiii  I  Iv  I'l  f'liwfiril  n<  ''IMi'II'ImI'^,  HH'I  ^n  liMl-  'li'l 
'«)M\  I'vjii'i'l  III  ii'ifivc  Ml"  [ill' I  ,  lli'il  li''  imcj  Ii(>4  infli('ri''f' 
111)   llii'  iiiih    iiiMii  fitiiiiiiii   I   III'  III   wli'i   liM'l   'iny  III '1  it  III' 


in 


liiiti.  Mi'lri'l  I, 'III.  Ill''  •{''IIcmUI.  'iffiv  wn<  fi'it ,  li'iwv'f, 
|m  III'  ii\  I'l  |mii|;i'i|  m;iv  I'liijrcr,  Mini  "ii  llf  '/lli  If  i('<i'\v('i\ 
M  li'll'i  rnnii  IIimI  I'lcHMnl  nn'l  'nliulil' n''l  ^\n\<-<iii!iu, 
AiluM'^hi;.  I'nl<''  'if  Oi'ifl'in,  "(Tcdntj  IIm'  (iI'iF' ^'<orslii|»  in 
ti'llii^  IIimI  ui'ii'  i|ili'Ml'l V  ''Mlcill.'itc'l  I'l  |il''M-;''  Mfi'l  '■.'('(tlif 
'»   \\i\K  I'll'!    IIimI    Im   nwi'l    lli-!    ri'iiniriMl  i'ln   t'» 


I. 


iH  pri'li' 


II 


llii'  wltnli"  »')iliiM''l  ''iiiMM'il,  Mii'l  lii<  ^\\(i'('<^  |<i  III''  Kin^'n 
pjiili' iilii  M'liiiiiMli'in  'if  ITh  LCcniim;  tli"  hnkf  wmiI'I  ri'»t, 
|H<"j|inii'  III  lliiiilv  lli!il  (III'  |i"-<l  '''iiil'l  li''  'if  ni\\nnlu(f''  Ui 
<h'!i\,  liiM  hn^li'fl  IIimI  III'  rniLcli'  I"'  ifi'lii'''!  t'»  'I"  -^o  rnu'li 
(Mi'ilil  I'l  till'  I 'iiiv'ixil  y.  'I'lin  |t'i''f.  M'''»|il'''j  )i!.  ori' '•  ;  '.n 
(III'  "Mill  liii^  wfinMiil  \v>H  '^iiMii'il,  Mii'l  'III  tlif  JjUf]}  \i('  w>m 
smimii'n'''l  I'-  l;i^^  IIm'  Kiiiir'^  Imti'l.  'I  li'";f'  v/crc  <\ny^  iri 
whii'li  (ii'Mi(ii>  III  wm  still  n'l'li''(''l  t"  (I'llil'i  l''tt<T^,  mtkI 
(liMv's  liifMi'h  wi'if  MiixiiiiH  |i»  kiiKW  tlif  |Mir(i'<rt  i>f  <t'v<'rH\ 
very  jrrMciniH  «|u>(m'Iii'4  wlii'li  IIm-  K'itii;  w>m  (Ar<crv('\  U> 
innKr  III  liiiii ;  ImiI  <ii!iy  wm'^  «''iv,  mii'I  whiI'I  n'»t.  t.'ll  ;  wfifji 
lie  \v!i'^  iMcssrd,  III'  siii'l,  willi  vrycni  ^illl(»li'■i^ y,  that  the 
room  w.'i'^  so  hot>  !i!iil  III'  liiiii-^clf  -=■<>  ♦'iiihaifHssr'l,  that  ho 
itmIIv  dill  not  oiiilc  loiovv  what  it  \va^  (lii-.  Kinrr  'lid  nav. 
Tlip  cliargv  liHH  (d't(!ii  Ix'f'ii  hioiji/ht  aj/ain-^t  ^#ray  that  ho 
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delivered  no  lectures  from  his  chair  at  Cambridge.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  unfortunate  that  he  did  not,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  tlierc  was  nothiiin"  siuijular  in  this. 
Not  one  of  his  predecessors,  from  the  date  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  professorship,  had  delivered  a  single  lecture ; 
Gray,  indeed,  was  succeeded  by  a  n.«m  of  great  energy, 
Jolm  Symonds,  who  introduced  a  variety  of  reforms  at 
Cambridge  and  amongst  others  reformed  his  own  office 
by  lecturing.  The  terms  of  the  patent  recommended  the 
professor  to  find  a  deputy  in  one  branch  of  his  duty, 
and  Gray  delegated  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  to 
a  young  Italian,  Agostino  Isola,  of  literary  tastes,  who  sur- 
vived \ouiX  enough  to  teach  Tuscan  to  Wordsworth.  It  is 
said  that  Gray  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Italian 
poets  again  with  Isola,  who  afterwards  became  an  editor 
of  Tasso.  The  granddaughter  of  Gray's  deputy  was  that 
Emma  Isola  who  became  the  adopted  child  of  Cli.irle.s  and 
Mary  Lamb.  One  is  glad  to  know  that  TJray  behaved  with 
great  liberality  to  Isola  and  also  to  the  French  teacher  at 
the  University,  Rene  La  Butte.  It  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  natural  dictates  of  his 
heart  in  this  and  other  instances,  he  owed  to  the  loyalty 
of  his  old  school-fellow,  Stonehewer,  who  was  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  who  lost  no  time  in  sug- 
gesting Gray's  name  to  his  chief. 

Poor  Gray,  for  ever  pursued  by  fears  of  conflagration, 
was  actually  in  great  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  in  Jan- 
uary, 1768,  when  a  part  of  Pembroke  Ilall,  including  Ma- 
son's chambers,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Two  Meth- 
odists, who  }iad  been  attending  a  prayer-meeting  in  the 
town,  happened  to  pass  very  late  at  night,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  Gray  was  roused  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  by  the  excellent  Stephen  Hempstead,  with  the  re- 
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mark,  "  Don't  bo  frii^litcncd,  sir,  but  the  college  is  .ill  of 
a  fire !"  No  grreat  harm  whs  done,  but  Mason  had  to  be 
lodged  a  little  lower  down  the  street,  opposite  Peterhouse. 
After  the  event  of  the  professorship,  Gray  found  himself 
unable  to  escape  from  many  public  shows  in  which  ho 
bad  previously  pleaded  his  obscurity  with  success.  For  in- 
stance, in  August,  1708,  the  University  of  Cambridge  was 
honoured  bv  a  visit  from  rhristuiri  Vll.,  Kinjx  of  Den- 
mark,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  George  111.  To  es- 
cape from  the  festivities,  (rra\  went  off  to  Newmarket, 
but  there,  as  he  says,  "  fel  into  the  jaws  of  1  m'  King  of 
Denmark,"  was  presented  U>  him  by  the  Vice-chanc(  lior 
and  the  Orator,  and  was  brouixht  back  to  Cami)rid:;e  bv 
them,  captive,  in  a  chaise. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Tniversitv  of  Cambridsxc  in  1708, 
and  Gray,  moved  by  gratitu<u',  though  never  by  expecta- 
tion, made  an  offer  through  Stonehewcr  that  he  should 
write  an  ode  to  be  performed  at  the  ceremony  of  installa- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  made  the  proposal  in  the  last 
months  of  the  }ear.  In  April,  1709,  he  says:  "I  do  not 
guess  what  intelligence  Stonehewcr  gave  you  about  iny 
employments,  but  the  worst  employment  I  have  had  has 
been  to  write  something:  for  music  against  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  comes  to  Cambridge.  I  niust  comfort  myself 
with  the  intention,  for  I  know  it  will  bring  abuse  enough 
on  me:  however,  it  is  done,  and  givcTi  to  the  Vice-chancel- 
lor, and  there  is  an  end."  Norton  Nichols  records  that 
Gray  considered  the  composition  of  this  Installation  Ode 
a  sort  of  task,  and  set  about  it  with  great  reluctance.  "  It 
was  long  after  he  first  mentioned  it  to  me  before  he  uould 
prevail  with  himself  to  begin  the  composition.  One 
morning,  when  I  went  to  him  as  usual  aft 'r  breakfast,  I 
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knocked  at  his  door,  which  he  threw  open,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  Joud  voice, 

'  Hence,  avaunt !  'tis  holy  ground !' 

I  w.as  so  astonished  that  I  almost  feared  he  was  out  of 
his  senses ;  but  this  was  the  beginnin£y  of  the  ode  which 
he  l)ad  just  composed."  For  three  montlis  before  the 
event  tlie  music  professor,  J.  Randall,  of  King's,  waited 
on  Gray  regularly  to  set  the  Installation  Ode  to  music. 
It  was  Gray's  desire  to  make  this  latter  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  the  refined  compositions  of  the  Italian  masters 
that  he  loved,  and  Randall  did  his  best  to  comply  with 
thia.  Gray  took  great  pains  over  the  score,  though  in 
his  private  letters  he  spoke  with  scorn  of  Randall's  music ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  chorus  Gray  remarked,  "  I  have 
now  done :  make  as  much  noise  as  you  please !"  Dr. 
Burney,  it  afterwards  turned  out,  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed because  he  was  not  asked  to  set  Gray's  composi- 
tion. The  Installation  Ode  was  performed  before  a  brill- 
iant assembly  on  July  1,  1769,  Gray  all  the  while  sigh- 
ing to  be  far  away  upon  the  misty  top  of  Skiddaw.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  and  circumstance  of  the  in- 
stallation he  wrote  in  this  way  to  Norton  Nichols,  who 
had  consulted  him  about  the  arrangement  of  his  gardens: 

"  And  so  you  have  a  garden  of  your  own,  and  you  plant  and  trans- 
plant, and  are  dirty  and  a:  lused !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self ?  Why,  I  have  no  such  thing,  you  monster,  nor  ever  shall  be 
cither  dirty  or  amused  as  long  as  I  live.  My  gardens  are  in  the 
window,  like  those  of  a  lodger  up  three  pairs  of  stairs  in  Petticoat 
Lane  or  Camomile  Street,  and  they  go  to  bed  regularly  under  the 
same  roof  that  I  do.  Dear,  how  charming  it  must  be  to  walk  out  in 
one's  own  garding,  and  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air,  with  a  fouji- 
tain,  and  a  leaden  statue,  and  a  rolling  stone,  and  an  arbour :  have  a 
care  of  sore  throats,  though,  and  the  aqoe.^^ 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Installation  Ode,  thouixh  it 
contains  some  beautiful  passages,  is  in  Gray's  liealthiest 
vein.  In  it  he  returns,  with  excess,  to  that  allegorical 
style  of  his  youth  froiri  which  he  had  almost  escaped,  and 
we  arc  told  a  njreat  deal  too  much  about  ''  painted  Flat- 
tery "  and  "  creepiiii^  Gain,"  and  visionary  cfcntlcfolks  of 
that  kind.  Where  he  cjets  free  from  all  this,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  strophe  when,  after  a  silence  of  more  than 
a  century,  we  hear  once  more  the  music  of  Milton's  Na- 
tivity Ode,  we  find  him  as  charming  as  ever: 

"  Ye  brown,  o'or-arching  groves, 
That  contemplation  loves, 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight! 
Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 
I  trod  your  level  lawn, 
Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cyntliia  silver-bright 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-eyed  Melancholy." 


,; 
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The  procession  of  Cambridge  worthies,  which  Ilallam  has 
praised  so  highly,  is  drawn  with  great  dignity,  and  tlie 
compliment  conveyed  in  the  sixth  strophe,  where  the  ven- 
erable Marijaret  Beaufort  bends  from  heaven  to  salute 
her  descendant,  is  very  finely  turned;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  spirit  of  languor  has  not  completely  been 
excluded  from  the  poem,  and  that  if  Gray  was  not  ex- 
hausted when  he  wrote  it  he  was  at  least  greatly  fatigued. 
The  eulogy  of  the  "star  of  Brunswick"  at  the  close  of 
the  ode  is  perhaps  the  only  absurd  passage  in  the  entire 
works  of  Gray.  After  this  he  wrote  nothing  that  has 
been  preserved ;  his  faculty  seems  to  have  left  him  en- 
tirely, and  if  we  deplore  his  death  within  two  years  of 
the  performance  of  the  Installation  Ode,  it  is  not  with- 
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out  a  suspicion  that  the  days  of  his  poetic  life  were 
ah'cady  numbered. 

In  17G9  Gray  sold  part  of  his  estate,  consisting  of 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  Hand  Alley,  in  the  City,  fur 
one  thousand  guineas,  and  an  annuity  of  eighty  pounds 
for  Mrs.  Oliife,  who  had  a  share  in  the  estate.  '*  1  have 
also  won  a  twenty-pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  Lord 
knows  wiiat  arrears  I  have  in  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  a 
rich  fellow  enough,  go  to" — so  he  writes  on  the  Hd  of 
January  of  that  year  to  Norton  Nichols — "and  a  fellow 
that  Iiath  liad  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,  and 
everything  handsome  about  him :  and  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  have  curtains,  arc  you  advised  of  that?  ay,  and  a 
mattress  to  lie  upon." 

One  more  work  remained  for  Gray  to  do,  and  that  a 
considerable  one.  lie  was  yet  to  discover  and  to  describe 
the  beauties  of  the  Cumbrian  Lakes.  In  his  youth  he 
was  the  man  who  first  looked  on  the  sublimities  of  Al- 
pine scenery  with  pleasure,  and  in  old  age  he  was  to  be 
the  pioneer  of  ^\ordsworth  in  opening  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  the  exquisite  landscape  of  Cumberland.  The 
journal  of  Gray's  Tour  in  the  Lakes  has  been  preserved 
in  full,  and  was  printed  by  Mason,  who  withheld  his 
other  itineraries.  lie  started  from  York,  where  he  had 
been  staying  with  ^Fason,  in  July,  1769,  and  spent  the 
next  two  months  at  Old  Park.  On  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber Gray  found  himself  on  the  winding  road  looking 
westward,  aud  with  Appleby  and  the  long  reaches  of  the 
Eden  at  his  feet.  He  made  no  stay,  but  passed  on  to 
Penrith  for  the  night,  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  up 
the  I3e<ncon  Ilill,  and  saw  "through  an  opening  in  the 
bosom  of  that  cluster  of  mountains  the  lake  of  Ulles- 
water,  with  the  craggy  tops  of  a  hundred  nameless  liills." 
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Next  tlav  he  ascended  the  brawlinij  bed  of  tlic  Eamont, 
with  the  towers  of  Ilolvellvn  before  Ijiin,  until  lie  reach- 
ed  Dunmailert.  Gray's  description  uf  his  first  siglit  of 
Uileswatcr,  since  sanctified  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  by 
Wordsworth's  Daffodils^  is  worth  quotiiii^: 


"Walked  over  a  spongy  meadow  or  two,  and  began  to  mount  this 
liill  through  a  broud  and  straight  green  alley  amongst  the  trees,  and 
with  some  toil  gained  the  summit.  From  henee  saw  the  lake  open- 
ing directly  at  my  feet,  majestic  in  its  calmness,  elear  and  smooth  as 
a  blue  mirror,  with  winding  shores  and  low  points  of  land  covered 
with  green  enclosures,  white  farm-houses  looking  out  amongst  the 
trees,  and  cattle  feeding.  The  water  is  almost  everywhere  bordered 
with  cultivated  lands  gently  sloping  upwards  till  they  reach  the  feet 
of  the  mountains,  which  rise  very  rude  and  awful  with  their  broken 
tops  on  either  hand.  Directly  in  front,  at  better  than  three  miles' 
distance,  Place  Fell,  one  of  the  bravest  amongst  them,  pushes  its 
bold  broad  breast  into  the  niidst  of  the  lake,  and  forces  it  to  alter 
its  course,  forming  first  a  large  bay  to  the  left,  and  then  bending  to 
the  right." 

It  would  seem  that  Wharton  had  been  with  his  friend 
during  the  first  part  of  this  excursion,  but  had  been 
forced,  by  a  violent  attack  of  asthma  which  came  on  at 
Brough,  to  return  home.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  alone 
that  we  owe  Gray's  Journal,  which  was  written  piecemeal, 
and  sent  by  post  to  Wharton,  that  he  might  .share  in 
what  his  friend  was  doing.  On  the  1st  of  October  Gray 
slept  again  at  Penrith,  and  set  out  early  next  morning  for 
Keswick.  lie  passed  at  noon  under  the  gleaming  crags 
of  Saddleback,  the  topmost  point  of  which  "  appeared  of 
a  sad  purple,  from  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  as  they 
sailed  slowly  by  it."  Passing  by  the  mystery  Avhere 
Skiddaw  shrouded  "  his  double  front  amongst  Atlantic 
clouds,"  Gray  proceeded  into  Keswick,  watching  the  sun- 
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light  reflected  from  the  lake  on  every  facet  of  its  moun- 
tain-cup. 

It  seems  that  Gray  walked  about  everywhere  with  that 
pretty  toy,  the  Claude-Lorraine  glass,  in  his  hand,  making 
tlie  beautiful  forms  of  the  landscape  compose  in  its  lus- 
trous chiaroscuro.  Arranging  his  glass,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  2d  of  October,  he  got  a  bad  fall  backwards  in  a 
Keswick  lane,  but  happily  broke  nothing  but  his  knuckles. 
Next  day,  in  company  with  the  landlord  of  the  Queen's 
Head,  he  explored  the  wonders  of  Borrowdale,  the  scene 
of  Wordsworth's  wild  poem  of  Yew-trees.  Just  before 
entering  the  valley  he  pauses  to  make  a  little  vignette  of 
the  scene  for  Wharton's  benefit : 

"  Our  path  here  tends  to  the  left,  and  the  ground  gently  rising 
and  coverod  with  a  glade  of  scattering  trees  and  bushes  on  tlie  very 
margin  of  the  water,  opens  both  ways  the  most  delicious  view  that 
my  eyes  ever  beheld.  Behind  you  arc  the  magnificent  heights  of 
Walla  Crag;  opposite  lie  the  thick  hanging  woods  of  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  and  Xcwland  Valley,  with  green  and  smiling  fields  embosomed 
in  the  dark  cliffs ;  to  the  left  the  jaws  of  Borrowdale,  with  that  tur- 
bulent chaos  of  mountain  behind  mountain  rolled  in  confusion ;  be- 
neath you,  and  stretching  far  away  to  the  right,  the  shining  purity  of 
the  lake,  just  ruffled  with  the  breeze,  enough  to  show  it  is  alive,  re- 
flecting rocks,  woods,  fields,  and  inverted  tops  of  mountains,  with  the 
white  buildings  of  Keswick,  Crossthwaite  church,  and  Skiddaw  for  a 
background  at  a  distance.    Oh,  Doctor,  I  never  wished  more  for  you." 

All  this  is  much  superior  in  graphic  power  to  what  the 
Paul  Sandbys  and  Richard  Wilsons  could  at  that  time  at- 
tain to  in  the  art  of  painting.  Their  best  landscapes,  with 
their  sobriety  and  conscious  artificiality,  their  fine  tone  and 
studious  repression  of  reality,  are  more  allied  to  those  ele- 
gant and  conventional  descriptions  of  the  picturesque  by 
which  William  Gilpin   made  himself  so  popular  twenty 
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years  later.  Even  Smith  of  Derby,  whose  enijravings  of 
Cumberland  scenes  had  attracted  notice,  was  tamely  topo- 
graphical in  his  treatment  of  them.  Gray  gives  us  some- 
thing more  modern,  yet  no  less  exact,  and  '"eminds  us  more 
of  the  early  landscapes  of  Turner,  with  thf  unaffected  ren- 
dering of  nature.  Southey's  early  letters  .  oni  the  Lakes, 
written  nearly  a  generation  later  than  Gray's,  though  more 
developed  in  romantic  e.vprcssion,  arc  not  one  whit  truer 
or  more  graphic. 

Lodorc  seems  to  have  been  even  in  those  davs  a  sight 
to  which  visitors  were  taken ;  Gray  gives  a  striking  ac- 
count of  it,  but  confesses  that  the  crags  of  Gowder  were, 
to  his  mind,  far  more  impressive  than  this  slender  cascade. 
The  piles  of  shattered  rock  that  hung  above  the  pass  of 
Gowder  gave  him  a  sense  of  danger  as  well  as  of  sublimi- 
ty, and  reminded  him  of  the  Alps.  lie  glanced  at  the  bal- 
anced crags  and  hurried  on,  whispering  to  himself,  "iVou 
ragionam  dl  lor,  ma  ffuarda,  e  passaF''  The  weather  was 
most  propitious ;  if  anything,  too  brilliantly  hot.  It  had 
suggested  itself  to  Gray  that  in  such  clear  weather  and  un- 
der such  a  radiant  skv  he  ought  to  ascend  Skiddaw,  but  his 
laziness  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  judged  himself  better 
employed  in  sauntering  along  the  shore  of  Deinventwater: 

*'  In  the  evening  wallicd  alone  down  to  the  Lake  by  the  side  of 
Crow  Park  after  sunset,  and  saw  the  solemn  colouring  of  light  draw 
on,  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  fading  away  on  the  hill-tops,  the  deep 
serene  of  the  waters,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  thrown 
across  them,  till  they  nearly  touched  the  hithermost  shore.  At  dis- 
tance heard  the  murmur  of  many  water-falls,  not  audible  in  the  day- 
time. Wished  for  the  Moon,  but  she  was  dark  to  me  and  silent,  hid 
in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.^^ 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  noticed  that  Gray  has  the  ac- 
cent of  Obermann  in  such  passages  as  these ;  it  is  the  full 
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tone  of  tlie  romantic  solitarv  without  anv  of  the  li,....jrical 
over-gorgeousncss  wliich  lias  riiinecl  modorii  description 
of  landscape.  The  4tli  of  October  was  a  day  of  rest ;  tlic 
traveller  contented  himself  with  watchinu;  a  procession  of 
red  clouds  come  marching  up  the  eastern  hills,  and  with 
gazing  across  the  water-fall  into  the  gorge  of  IJorrowdale. 
On  the  5th  he  walked  down  the  Dcrwent  to  l^assenthwaite 
Water,  and  skirmished  a  little  around  the  flanks  of  Skid- 
daw ;  on  the  Gth  he  drove  along  the  eastern  shore  of  ]>as- 
scnthwaitc  towards  Cockermouth,  but  did  not  reach  that 
town,  and  returned  to  Keswick.  The  next  day,  the  weath- 
er having  suddenly  become  chilly  and  autumnal,  Gray  made 
no  excursions,  but  botanized  along  the  borders  of  Derwent- 
watcr,  with  the  perfume  of  the  wild  myrtle  in  his  nostrils. 
A  little  touch  m  writing  to  Wharton  of  the  weather  shows 
us  the  neat  and  fastidious  side  of  Gray's  character.  "  The 
soil  is  so  thin  and  light,"  he  says  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Keswick,  "that  no  day  has  passed  in  which  I  could  not 
walk  out  with  case,  and  you  know  1  am  no  lover  of  dirt." 
On  the  8th  lie  drove  out  of  Keswick  along  the  Ambleside 
road;  the  wind  was  easterly  and  the  sky  gray;  but  just  as 
they  left  the  valley,  the  sun  broke  out,  and  bathed  the 
lakes  and  mountain-sides  with  such  a  wonderful  morninjr 
glory  that  Gray  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back 
again.  lie  was  particularly  fascinated  with  the  "clear 
obscure"  of  Thirhnere,  shaded  by  the  spurs  of  llelvellyn; 
and  entering  Westmoreland,  descended  into  what  Words- 
worth was  to  make  classic  ground  thirty  years  later,  Gras- 
mere — 

"  Its  crags,  its  woody  steeps,  its  lakes, 
Its  one  green  island,  and  its  winding  shores, 
The  multitude  of  little  rocky  hills, 
Its  church,  and  cottages  of  mountain  stone, 
Clustered  like  stars." 
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Tills  frafjmont   of   Wordswortli   :nav   be   coiifrontod    l>v 
(iray's  description  of  tlic  same  scene : 

"Just  beyond  Ildun  Cmj;  opens  ono  of  the  sweetest  lanilsoapes 
that  art  ever  attempted  to  imitate.  The  bosom  of  the  nitMintiiins, 
ppreadin;;  here  into  a  broad  basin,  diseovers  in  the  midst  Grasmcru 
Water;  its  mar;^in  is  hollowed  into  small  Itays  with  bold  ominence.s, 
some  of  them  roeks,  some  of  soft  turf  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the 
figure  of  the  little  lake  they  command.  From  the  shore  a  low  prom- 
ontory pnshes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on  it  stands  a  white  vil- 
lage, with  the  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of  it;  hanging  en- 
closures, corn-ik'lds,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emeralil,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  till  up  the  whole  space  from  the  edge  of  tlio 
water.  Just  ojtpositc  to  you  is  a  large  farm-house  at  the  bottom  of 
a  steep  smooth  lawn  embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  climb  half-way 
up  the  mountain -side,  and  discover  above  them  a  broken  line  of 
crags,  that  crown  the  scene.  Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  flaring  gentle- 
man's house,  or  garden- walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little 
unsuspected  paradise ;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty 
in  its  neatest  and  most  beconnng  attire." 

Passing  from  Grasmero,  lie  drove  tlirough  llydal,  not 
without  a  reference  to  tlie  "large,  old-fasliioned  fabric, 
now  a  farm-house,"  which  Wordsworth  was  to  buy  in 
1813,  and  was  to  immortalize  with  his  memory.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  word  in  the  writings  of  the 
younger  poet  to  show  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
Gray's  eye  was  attracted  to  the  situation  of  Rydal  Mount 
exactly  six  months  before  he  himself  saw  the  light  at 
Cockermouth.  At  Ambleside,  then  quite  unprepared  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers,  Gray  could  find  no  de- 
cent bed,  and  so  went  on  to  Kendal,  for  the  first  few  miles 
skirting  the  broad  waters  of  Windermere,  magnificent  in 
the  soft  light  of  afternoon.  He  spent  two  nights  at  Ken- 
dal, drove  round  Morecambe  Bay,  and  slept  at  Lancaster 
on  the  10th;  reached  Settle,  under  the  "long  black  cloud 
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of  InnlohoronLcli,"  on  tlio  I'Jth;  ami  wo  find  liiin  still  wan- 
•loriiiix  am(>ns:;st  iho  wild  western  imdovs  of  Vorksliiiv  wlieii 
the  journal  abruptly  rlosos  on  tlio  ITith  of  Octobor.  On 
the  IHth  lie  was  onoo  more  at  Aston  with  Mason,  and  lio 
roturnod  to  Canihridujo  on  the  2L'd,  aftor  a  holiday  of 
rather  more  tlian  three  nionth.s. 
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Okay  became,  in  the  last  years  of  liis  life,  an  ol»joct  of 
some  curiosity  at  Cambridj^e.  II(!  was  diU'KMiit  of  access 
except  to  liis  personal  friends.  It  was  tin;  i;'cnL'ral  habit 
to  dine  in  (  jlleiTc  at  noon,  so  that  the  stiKk-nts  miu:ht 
flock,  witho  t  danger  of  indigestion,  to  tlie  piiilosopiiical 
disputations  at  two  o'ch:)ck.  The  Fellows  dined  together 
in  the  Tarlour,  or  the  "  C/ombination,"  as  thi!  coiumon- 
rooin  came  to  be  called ;  and  even  when  they  dined  in 
hall  thov  were  accustomed  to  meet,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  over  a  seed-cake  and  a  bottle  (/f  sherry -sack. 
But  (Jray  kept  aloof  from  these  convivialities,  at  which, 
indeed,  as  not  being  a  Fellow,  lie  was  not  obliged  to  bo 
present;  ?»;kI  his  dinner  was  served  to  him,  by  his  man, 
in  his  own  rooms.  In  the  same  way,  when  he  was  in 
town,  at  his  lodgings  in  Jennyn  Street,  his  meals  were 
brought  in  to  him  from  an  eatini»*-house  round  the  corner. 
Almost  the  only  time  at  which  strangers  could  be  sure  of 
seeing  him  was  when  ho  went  to  the  llainbow  colfec- 
Iiouse,  at  C'ambridge,  to  order  his  books  from  the  circu- 
lating library.  The  registers  were  kept  by  the  woman  at 
the  bar,  and  no  book  was  bought  unless  the  recpiisition  for 
it  was  siiifned  by  four  subscribers.  Towards  the  end  of 
Gray's  life  literary  tuft-hunters  used  to  contend  for  tho 
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honour  of  mipportiiii^  (Jrav's  nMHiosts  for  hooks.  Tlicn^ 
was  ill  narliciil.ir  a  Mr.  riLjott  who  <lt'sir('<l  to  l»i>  llioiinlit 
the  frioinl  of  tin*  poi't,  aii»l  ulio  wfiit  so  far  as  to  rrasc  tin? 
next  sul>s('iil>(>r's  iiaiiit*,  aiitl  i»la<'('  his  own  uinl(  riicatli  tim 
neat  '*  r.  (Jray."  It  IiappciUMl  that  (iray  ohjcctcd  very 
much  to  this  particuhir  i^ontK'inaii,  and  lio  rcniarkrd  (>ik> 
(lay  to  his  frinul  Mr.  Sparrow,  "Tiiat  man's  naiiu;  wIht- 
cvor  I  i;*o, /'///<7,  lir  PiijotCs  me  I"  It  is  said  that  w)i«!n 
(Jray  emcriiiMl  from  iiis  eliamhers,  j^raduatcs  wouiil  liastily 
leave  tlicir  dinners  to  look  at  him,  hut  w"  may  douht, 
with  Mr.  Leslio  Stephen,  whetlier  tliis  is  within  the  hounds 
of  prohahility  ;  Mathias,  however,  wlio  would  certainly  have 
left  his  dinner,  was  a  whole  year  at  Camhridixe  without 
heiiiiL]:  'thl^'  to  set  eyes  on  (Jray  oiwe.  Lord  St.  Helen's 
told  lioi^ers  that  when  he  was  at  St.  John's,  in  1770,  ho 
ealled  on  (iray  with  i\  letter  of  introduetion,  and  that 
(Jrav  returned  the  call,  which  was  thoui«:ht  so  extraordi- 
nary,  that  a  considerahlo  nuinhcr  of  cullejxe  men  assemhled 
in  the  quadrangle  to  see  him  pass,  and  all  removiMJ  their 
caps  when  he  went  by.  lie  broui>ht  three  younijj  dons 
with  him,  and  the  procession  walked  in  Indian  tile;  his 
companions  seem  to  have  attended  in  silence,  and  to  iiavc 
expressed  dismay  on  their  countenances  when  Lord  St. 
Helen's  frankly  asked  the  poet  what  he  thought  of  (iar- 
rick's  Jubilee  Ode — which  was  just  published.  Gray 
replied  that  he  was  easily  pleased. 

Unatfected  to  the  extreme  with  his  particular  friends, 
Gray  seems  to  have  adopted  with  stranoers  whom  ho  did 
not  like  a  supercilious  air,  and  a  tone  of  great  languor 
and  hauteur.  Cole,  who  did  not  appreciate  him,  speaks, 
in  an  unpublished  note,  of  his  "disgusting  effeminacy," 
by  which  he  means  what  we  call  affectation.  Mason 
says  tliat  ho  used  this  manner  as  a  means  of  offence  and 
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(lofonco  toNvanls  |»(M'hoiih  whom  In*  «llslikr(l.  Ilcri?  U 
a  pioturc  t»f  liiiii  IIk;  year  hoforo  In?  died:  "  Mr.  (Iray'n 
siiij^iilar  iiicciicsH  in  tlin  clioicn  of  Iiis  •'('(|ijaiiitan('(!  inakrH 
liiin  appear  fastidious  in  a  i^n-at  dt'«;r('<'  to  all  who  an; 
not  actpiaintcd  with  his  manner,  lie  is  of  a  fastidions 
and  rcchise  distanco  of  carria'^e,  rather  aver>e  to  all  so- 
ciahility,  l>nt  of  tin!  i^raver  turn,  ni<'o  and  elegant,  in  his 
person,  dress,  anil  i>eliavionr,  even  to  a  dei;re«'  of  llnieality 
and  elTeminaev."  'I'his  eonception  of  jiini  as  an  alTeeti'd 
and  efTeminate  little  j)erst)nau;e  was  wi(h'ly  eiirrent  durini^ 
his  own  lifetime.  Mr.  I'enneek,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Mnsenin  Iteadinix  Room,  had  a  frietnl  who  travelled 
one  day  in  the  Windsor  stai^o  with  a  small  ^i-ntleman 
to  whom,  on  passinjj^  Konsinj^ton  Chnreh-yard,  he  hei^an 
to  rpiote  with  i;roat  fervour  some  stanzas  of  the  Kl<'<j'j  ; 
addin;^  liow  extraordinary  it  was  that  a  j)oet  of  such 
genius  and  nianly  viijjonr  of  mind  should  ho  a.deli(tato, 
timid,  ctrcminate  eiiaractcr — "in  fact,  sir,"  ho  ('ontinu<'<l, 
"tliat  Mr.  (jlray,  wlio  wrote  tlioso  nohle  verses,  slionid  ho 
a  puny  insect  shivering  at  a  hreczo."  Tin?  other  identic- 
man  assented,  a!id  they  passed  to  i^cnoral  topics,  on  wliich 
lie  proved  himself  to  be  so  well-informed,  entertainini^, 
and  vivacious,  that  Penneck's  friend  was  en(;liant(Ml.  On 
leavinq;  the  coach  ho  fell  into  an  enthusiastic  descri[)tion 
of  his  fellow-traveller  to  the  friend  who  met  him,  and 
wound  up  by  sayini^,  "Ah!  here  he  is,  retiirnin'j;  to  the 
coach!  AVho  can  ho  bo?"  "  Oh,  that  is  Mr.  (Jray,  the 
poet !" 

Grav  could  be  talkative  enough  in  general  societv,  if  lie 
found  the  company  sympathetic.  Walpole  says  that  he 
resembled  Ilumc  as  a  talker,  but  was  much  better  com- 
pany. On  one  of  his  visits  to  Norton  Nichols  at  Blundes- 
ton  he  found  two  old  relatives  of  his  host,  people  of  tho 
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<»oon\oil   t.>  <'i>M'^(tl<'V  i<    itnpoi-'iMc  <<»  n'l'iMttMli'   liimifH'  <u 
thiMV  |>n'^i>n.«r.      \\\\\   notii'inii  IIimI    Nii'li<«li  \Mm  liiicM-il  m| 

soil  <*>>  ;\oi"»M\'<Mo  1o  ihiMn  holli  ih'H  ll\t>  oM  proplo  IjilKt'.i 
«\f  Intn  \\\[\\  plo;»'»mo  ;w  lono  m**  1))<>\  lixcd.  He  \\hmIi| 
Mh\ .-w 'i  inl.Mv-^t  luin'-i'll  '\\\  tnu  r<'IVi(>n»'«>  1o  f;\rnniMi.  "»  t" 
liio  «'on>l\t\iM>  ol  tl\<*  «M>>p«,  \\  hit'))  l><M»'  upon  In-^  liolnnii'dl 
pU\'sMil«;  «Mio  of  Iwi  (|:\il\  oi'iMip'Hioii'i.  id  |li^  Ih'tlll  IliiT 
No.iv*.  bri\\i_i  lh«^  cou'ihM^'lion  ol"  m  l>i>tMni«';»l  i'mIi'OiIoi.  <  Mii> 
«>(  l\i<»  linost  'i;»\  ino'*  \\!\^:  "To  ho  ■>inplo\r(|  i4  !<<  Im»  Imp 
p\  ;"  :\uA  In**  a\w»1  poi^onMl  :\\\\\  in  Hli'  urt^nn  t«»  Iim\o  Immmi 
to  ho  o.M\^i;\ntl\  on\plo\0(l,  withonl  l;ilioni',  -^o  ;»^  |o  Im> 
;»Mo  to  vt.iw  tho  'nlo  of  oonilitniionMl  low  ';piiil4.  Tho 
ptvsottoo  ol  ]\\^  tnovt  \ntnn;ito  ftiotnl'*,  ^\\r\\  ;\^  W  It.'irlon 
:\\\y\  NiohoN,  h.'^i  'io  HtMonotio  Mn  i)\ll\t»'n«M»  npon  Inin.  tlii\t 
tluMf  iwcni.MN  ol  hint  >\;\'*  nlnnwl  nnil'ointiv  hfi^lit  nnti 
Nn\»i.  Hh^^o  wlion^  ho  lo\o<l  Iohh,  Know  how  dojt^'lotl 
;\\h\  s\ion1  ho  oo\ihi  \.;'  for  hont's  Mtnl  hont^.  (iihhon  w 
ji\>Mto.i  tho  pi Mli\i;toitv  with  w\\ioh  \i\;\\  plnnjioil  inln 
tuotvlv  M..]nisitn«'  'M\d  s*'ln>lMs(io  st\nlv;  tho  tinth  pfoh- 
.•\M\  is  tli;U  ho  h;>.l  not  tho  oontMiio  to  indnljio  iti  tovorio, 
tiov  tho  plwvio.tl  l\o;tlth  t»>  ho  ;U  tost. 

Tho  porson.  ltowo\«M\  wh«>  h.Ms  prosovvotl  tho  nn»sl  onmcI 
Mooounl  ^^\  io.-u's  tuMnnot'  ol"  lil'o  ^ln^'in^•  tho  ImsI  tnonllm 
ol"  liis  o.nwr  is  Uonstottott.  \\\  Novonthor.  \1i\\K  N«<rlon 
Ni.^li»>]s.  hoittii'  -"^l  r>,uh.  twol  in  tho  Pnmp  Koom  IIumv, 
Mn^^nii:st  tho  nu>h  ol'  t"Msluon;thlo  pooplo.  a  liMtnlsonn'  voimuj 
Swiss  i>v'^ll^'n\.-ui  v^f  lour  Mnd  twontx ,  tttuttod  rh.'ivlos  N'iiMor 
^a""  Uonstolton.  Wo  \\;\s  tho  *>nly  son  o(  tho  rn\'isni'«M'  of 
IVrno,  .'^r.ii  Ivlonjiwi  \o  ono  of  tho  six  h\'t«iinii'  l';mulios  of 
tho  oountrv.  Ho  livoil  .-it  Nyon.  h;>»l  h(MM\  (^InoMloil  at 
L-uiSs-^tmo.  and  was  now  in  Mn^ian»h  vlosirino-  to  shnlv  onv 
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ImiuMfijM'    mill  lifi'Kiliiic,  liiil    lt(iviii({   hillicil't  fnWm    mi'ik. 

MIIIhIIUmI  rilMlliiilMllili"  |ii'M|i|i>  lltMh  |i»'M|(|c  (if  iM^ff.  I."  WI\A 
Vi'lV  ''III  llllMifl'il  ii'.  I 'iMiMlil  if,  iitl'l  iriiiii]  |n(i|<ifiH,  VMV  ^W('^t 
(Mill    wililiiiiij,   ill    iiifiiiiH'i,   full   (if   uif   mimI    «|»iijf,  nii'l,   wImh 
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III'  i|i(i':f'  lit  f'xi'il  liirtiii'lf,  (|i(il»>  inf"«i«liM''.  II' 
ItiMiil^iil  till  iiiliMilinliiiii  In  I'ill,  Itiil,  (iflcr  i'''»'ivifi^  '^'drc 
,  itmli'«ii>'4,  liml  'ili|i|tf'i|  MWMV  iiili"  llii'  *oiifiliv,  'I'i'l  Ni'  !i 
oh  fMiiml  liiiii  liiiiiifiir  ilic  hcMih  »»f  fill  III"  V'tiiit;  Im'II*'^ 
mI  IImIIi  I '.'iimli'lli'M  (iIImiIwI  liiiiiicif  very  WMnrily  I'- 
Nii'linh,  iiiiil  \V(H  |M'm((fii|»'i|  Ity  |Im>  ImII«'|  In  i'"  l'»  <  mim 
l»rii|i»i'  In  (llli'lnl  IcflltK'M.  'I'IimI  N'h  ImU  llinrnii^jliiy  M'l 
liiiipil  liiiM  H  I'l'ilnili  fjniri  I|m>  vi'iy  imiim^I  jcllcr  nf  in 
Irnilllrliiill    wliirli    ||i>    R»'||I    willi    liitll    In    U»7iy    nn     f||(>    2V1I1 
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Till'    I'lniJIii'llI    ynliliir   ,^wi^^  rnn«|i|(<t»''l   III*'    ^liy   (ifi'l    "nh 
Imi'V    |iim'|,    fil     Miirlil.      "  My    ^Mi*'ly,  my    jnvc    fnr    l'/ri(/li>«li 
piM'IrV,  M|»)ii'lU'«>i|    In    lidvc    mili'llK'  I    liini"— ill"     wni(|    llnM 


Rli'ht'ii    ii4"4   i''  "  Kiiltiiij/iii 


Mllil     III"    llilT'T"!!""     in     )l'ri- 


Im>|\Vi'"II  im  Mci'liicil  In  »li^/l|»|»",'l|•  nl.  nfi"","  Ur/iy  fniin(| 
lliin  II  Imlifjiiir  (btm*  fn  r('inl»rol<"  Ihill,  nl.  a  "n|T""-lioiR", 
mill  III  mil"  Ri>|.  Iiiinu'lf  In  phui  niil  fnr  r»nn';|(l1"ri  u  / mirs" 
ol  f»liiili"'i.  On  ||m»  <UIi  nf  .lami/iry,  IVVO,  ".nrml"l,l"ri  wrot" 
in  Nnrlmi  Nidinh:  "I  >iiii  in  n  liiirry  from  irmrnirifr  till 
tn^;lit.  Al.  "iiHil.  o'dnek  I  mim  rmim''!  I»y  u  ymirit.';  '^'(iiMrf:- 
('M|»,  willi  wliniii  I  fnllnw  S;it;iii  lliroiij/li  "||J|n^  jiri'l  fiif/lit. 
.  .  .  we  liiiisli  niii'  Inivi'ln  'm  m  cnpinii'i  iMcakfa-^t  '»f  rrmf 
liiis  Mini  l")i.  'rii"!i  M)>|»"Mr  SliMl<'*|»"Mr"  Mfi'l  '>M  fiinnx'iH, 
Mlnig^liiiii;  li»L("lli"r  n-\  Iwn  jrlioKlH  woiiM  'lo  for  a  'larriri"'! 
Honl.  SniiiclimcH  til"  oil"  |jr"tH  till!  I>f  tl.»'r,  Horri"t,iiri"H  t.li", 
i»tli"r.  Mr,  ()niy,  wIioh"  M"«|iiaMitanc"  in  my  i^rcat.^wt.  fUbti 
to  yon,  is  HO  Ljood  mh  to  hIiow  m"  MfU'.lxit.li,  an'i  all  wit",hrm, 
l)(«i(lam<'H,  irlioslH,  jind  sjiiril.H,  wIioh(!  larifjjiiaL^"  \  n".v"r  conld 
Imvo   nndciHlooil   williont.  Iiis  intcrpndation.       f  am   now 
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endeavouring  to  dress  all  these  people  in  a  French  dress, 
which  is  a  very  liard  labour."  In  enclosing  this  letter  to 
Nichols  Gray  adds  as  a  postscript : 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  boy ;  our  breed  is  not  made  on  this  model. 
He  is  busy  from  morning  to  night,  has  no  other  amusement  than 
that  of  changing  one  study  for  another,  lilies  nobody  that  he  sees 
here,  and  yet  wishes  to  stay  longer,  though  he  has  passed  a  whole 
fortnight  with  us  already.  His  letter  has  had  no  correction  what- 
ever, and  is  prettier  by  half  than  English." 

For  more  than  ten  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
Bonstetten  remained  in  his  lodgings  at  Cambridge,  in 
daily  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  Grav.  The  reminis- 
cences  of  the  young  Swiss  gentleman  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, though  doubtless  they  require  to  be  accepted 
with  a  certain  reservation.  There  is,  however,  the  stamp 
of  truth  about  his  statement  that  the  poetical  genius  of 
Gray  was  by  this  time  so  completely  extinguished  that 
the  very  mention  of  his  poems  was  distasteful  to  him. 
He  would  not  permit  Bonstetten  to  talk  to  liim  about 
them,  and  when  the  young  man  quoted  some  of  his  lines 
Gray  preserved  an  obstinate  silence  like  a  sullen  child. 
Sometimes  Bonstetten  said,  "Will  you  not  answer  me?" 
But  no  word  would  proceed  from  the  shut  lips.  Yet  this 
was  during  the  time  when,  on  all  subjects  but  himself, 
Gray  was  conversing  with  Bonstetten  on  terms  of  the 
most  affectionate  intimacy.  For  three  months  the  young 
Swiss,  despising  all  other  society  to  be  found  at  Cam- 
bridge, spent  every  evening  with  Gray,  arriving  at  five 
o'clock,  and  lingering  till  midnight.  They  read  together 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  the  other  great  English 
classics,  until  their  study  would  slip  into  sympathetic  con- 
versation, in  which  the  last  word  was  never  spoken.     Bon- 
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stettcn  ponrecl  out  his  confidences  to  the  old  poet — nil  his 

life,  all  his  hopes,  all  the  aspirations  and  onthusiasnis  of 

his  youth — and  CJray  received  it  all  with  profound  interest 

and  sympathy,  but  never  with  the  least  reciprocity.     To 

the  last  his  own  life's  history  was  a  closed  book  to  Bon- 

stctten.     Never  once  did  he  speak  of  himself.     Between 

the  present  and  past  there  seemed  to  be  a  f^reat  gulf  fixed, 

and  when  the  warm-hearted  young  man   approached  the 

subject  he  was  always  baffled.      He  remarks  that  there 

was  a  complete  discord  between  Gray's  humorous  intellect 

and  ardent  imagination  on  the  one  side,  and  what  he  calls 

a  "misere  de  cceur"  on  the  other.     Bonstettcn  thought 

that  this  was  owing  to  a  suppressed  sensibility,  to  the  fact 

that  Gray  never 

"  Anywhere  in  the  sun  or  rain 

Had  loved  or  been  beloved  again," 

and  that  he  felt  his  heart  to  be  frozen  at  last  under  what 
Bonstotten  calls  the  Arctic  Pole  of  Cambridge. 

This  final  friendship  of  his  life  troubled  the  poet  strange- 
ly, lie  could  not  get  over  the  wonder  of  Bonstcttcn's  ar- 
dour and  vitality — "  our  breed  is  not  made  on  this  model." 
Ills  letters  to  Norton  Nichols  are  like  the  letters  of  an 
anxious  parent.  "  He  gives  me,"  he  says,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1770,  "too  much  pleasure,  and  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  inquietude.  You  do  not  understand  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  but  I  leave  my  meaning  imperfect,  till  we  meet. 
I  have  never  met  with  so  extraordinary  a  person.  God 
bless  him !  I  am  unable  to  talk  to  you  about  anything 
else,  I  think."  Late  in  the  month  of  March,  Bonstetten 
tore  himself  away  from  Cambridge;  his  father  had  long 
been  insisting  that  he  must  return  to  Nyon.  Gray  went 
up  to  London  with  him,  showed  him  some  of  the  sights, 
amongst  others  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  came  puffing  down 
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the  Strand,  unconscious  of  tlio  two  strancfcrs  wlio  paused 
on  their  way  to  observe  him.  "  Look,  look,  Bonstetten  !" 
said  Gray,  "tlie  Great  Bear!  Tliere  cjoes  Ursa  Major!" 
On  the  23d  of  Marcli  Gray  lent  him  20/.  and  ])ackcd  liis 
friend  into  tlic  Dover  niacliinc  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
mornino-,  returning  very  sadly  to  Cambridije,  whence  he 
wrote  to  Nichols:  "Here  am  I  again  to  pass  my  solitary 
cveniuLis,  which  huno-  much  lighter  on  niv  hands  before  I 
knew  him.  This  is  your  fault !  Prav  let  the  next  vou 
send  me  be  halt  and  blind,  dull,  unapprehensive,  and  wrong- 
headed.  Fortius — as  Lady  Constance  says — was  ever  such 
a  graci()us  creature  born!  and  yet — but  no  matter!  .  .  . 
This  place  never  appeared  so  horrible  to  mc  as  it  does 
now.  Could  vou  not  come  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  ? 
It  would  be  sunshine  to  me  in  a  dark  nijiht." 

Bonstetten  had  departed  with  every  vow  and  circum- 
stance of  friendship,  and  had  obliged  Gray  to  promise  that 
he  would  visit  him  the  next  summer  in  Switzerland.  Jle 
wrote  to  Gray  from  Abbeville,  and  then  there  fell  upon  his 
correspondence  one  of  those  silences  so  easy  to  the  volatile 
and  youthful.  Gray  in  the  mean  while  was  possessed  by  a 
weak  restlessness  of  mind  that  made  him  almost  ill,  and 
early  in  April,  since  Nichols  could  not  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  himself  hastened  to  Blundeston,  spending  a  few 
davs  with  Palgrave  ("Old  Pa")  on  the  wav.  He  made 
one  excuse  after  another  for  avoiding  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  did  not  return,  except  for  a  week  or  two,  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  lie  agreed  with  Norton  Nichols  that  they 
should  go  together  to  Switzerland  in  t'le  summer  of  1*771, 
but  entreated  him  not  to  vex  him  bv  referring  to  this  in 
any  way  till  the  time  came  for  starting.  By-and-by  let- 
ters came  from  Bonstettcn,  with  "  bad  excuses  for  not 
writing  oftener,"  and  in  May  Gray  was  liappier,  travelling 
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to  Aston  to  be  with  Mason,  drivincj  alonii;  the  roads,  with 
trees  bloomini]:  and  niij:htinu:ales  sinixinir  all  around  hiu). 

His  only  literary  exercise  durin2f  this  year  1770  seems  to 
have  been  fillin^j  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  works  of  Lin- 
njcus  with  notes.  For  the  last  einht  or  nine  years  natural 
iiistory  had  been  his  favourite  study ;  he  said  that  it  was 
a  siui^ular  felicity  to  him  to  be  enu^aijed  in  this  pursuit, 
and  it  often  took  him  out  into  the  fields  when  notliiuLf 
else  would.  He  interleaved  a  copy  of  Hudson's  Flora 
Anf/lica,  and  filled  it  with  notes;  and  was  on  a  level  with 
all  that  had  been  done  up  to  liis  time  in  zooloi^y  and 
botany.  Some  of  his  notes  and  observations  were  after- 
wards made  use  of  by  Pennant,  with  warm  acknowledg- 
ment, lie  returned  from  Aston  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  prepared  at  once  to  start  with  Norton  Nichols  for  a 
summer  tour.  He  so  hated  Cambridi^e  that  he  would  not 
start  thence,  but  directed  Nichols  to  meet  him  at  the  sign 
of  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  five  miles  bevond  Iluntinixdon,  about 
the  3d  of  July.  Unfortunately,  there  exists  no  journal  to 
commemorate  this,  the  last  of  Gray's  tours,  which  seems  to 
have  occupied  more  than  two  months.  The  friends  drove 
across  the  midland  counties  into  Worcestershire,  descended 
the  Severn  to  Gloucester,  and  tlien  made  their  wav  to 
Malvern  Wells,  where  they  stayed  a  week,  because  Nichols 
found  some  of  his  acquaintance  there.  Gray  must  have 
been  particularly  well,  for  ho  ascended  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  and  enjoyed  the  unrivalled  view  from  its  summit. 
He  was  much  vexed,  however,  with  the  fashionable  society 
at  the  lono-  table  of  the  inn,  and  maintained  silence  at 
dinner.  When  Nichols  gently  rallied  him  on  this  he  said 
that  long  retirement  in  the  University  had  destroyed 
the  versatility  of  liis  mind.  At  Malvern  he  received  a 
copy   of  Goldsmith's  Deserted   Village,  which   had  just 
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been  published ;  lie  asked  Norton  Nichols  to  read  it  aloud 
to  him,  listened  to  it  with  fixed  attention,  and  exclaimed 
before  they  had  proceeded  far,  "This  man  is  a  poet."' 
From  Malvern  they  went  on  to  Ross,  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  descended  the  AVye  to  Chepstow,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  in  a  boat,  "  surrounded,"  says  Gray,  "  with  ever-new 
delights/'  From  this  point  thev  went  to  Aberixavennv 
and  South  Wales,  returning  by  Oxford,  where  they  spent 
two  aajreeablc  days.  During  this  tour  Gray  turned  aside 
to  visit  Leasowes,  where  Shcnstone  had  lived  and  died  in 
17C3.  Gray  had  never  admired  Shenstone's  artificial 
grace,  and  had  been  vexed  by  some  allusions  in  his  post- 
humously published  letters,  and  it  was  probably  more  to 
sec  the  famous  "Arcadian  greens  rural"  than  to  do  hom- 
age to  a  poetic  memory  that  he  loitered  at  Halesowen. 
He  returned  in  a  very  fair  state  of  health,  as  was  custom- 
ary after  his  summer  holidays ;  but  the  good  effects,  un- 
fortunately, passed  away  unusually  soon.  He  had  a  fever- 
ish attack  in  September,  but  cured  it  with  sage-tea,  his 
favourite  nostrum.  Nichols  came  up  to  town  to  see  him, 
and  travelled  with  him  as  far  as  Cambridge;  but  Gray's 
now  invincible  dislike  to  this  place  seems  to  liave  made 
him  really  ill,  and  for  the  next  two  months  he  only  went 
outside  the  walls  of  the  college  once.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Oliffe, 
now  ninety  years  of  age,  had  come  up  to  Cambridge,  and 
appears  to  have  lodged  close  to  Gray,  inside  Pembroke 
Hall,  where  he  was  now  allowed  to  do  whatever  he  chose. 
She  was  helplessly  bedridden,  but  as  intractable  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Draofon  of  Wantlev  as  ever.  The  other  Pern- 
broke  nonogenarian.  Dr.  Roger  Long,  died  on  the  16tli  of 
December,  1770,  and  Gray's  friend,  James  Brown,  succeed- 
ed him  in  the  Mastership  without  any  contention. 

Early  in  1771  Mrs.  Oliffe  died,  leaving  her  entire  fort* 
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line,  such  as  it  was,  to  Gray,  and  none  of  it  to  licr  nieces, 
the  Antrobuscs,  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  iihicss.  These 
women  had  been  brouglit  to  Cambridge  by  Gray,  and  had 
been  so  comfortably  settled  by  him  in  situations,  that  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  playfully  dreads  that  all  his  friends 
will  shudder  at  the  name  of  Antrobus.  All  through  this 
spring  Gray  seems  to  liave  been  gradually  sinking  in 
strength  and  spirits,  though  none  of  his  friends  appear 
to  have  been  alarmed  about  it.  To  Norton  Nichols's  en- 
treaties that  he  would  go  to  visit  Bonstetten  with  him,  as 
to  the  young  Swiss  gentleman's  own  invitations,  ho  an- 
swered with  a  sad  intimation  that  his  health  was  not 
equal  to  so  much  exertion.  • 

Nichols  came  up  to  town  to  say  farewell  to  him  in  the 
middle  of  June,  having  at  last  been  persuaded  that  it  was 
useless  to  wait  for  Gray.  The  poet  was  in  his  old  rooms 
in  Jermyn  Street,  and  there  they  parted  for  the  last  time. 
Before  Nichols  took  leave  of  him  Gray  said,  very  ear- 
nestly, "  I  have  one  thing  to  beg  of  you,  which  you  must 
not  refuse."  Nichols  replied,  "You  know  you  have  only 
to  command  ;  what  is  it?"  "  Do  not  go  to  visit  Voltaire; 
no  one  knows  the  mischief  that  man  will  do."  Nichols 
said,  "Certainly,  I  will  not;  but  what  could  a  visit  from 
me  signify  ?"  "  Every  tribute  to  such  a  man  signifies." 
A  little  before  this  Gray  had  rejected  polite  overtures 
from  Voltaire,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Ekfjy ;  but 
it  was  not  that  he  was  dead  to  the  charms  of  the  great 
Frenchman.  He  paid  a  full  tribute  of  admiration  to  his 
genius,  delighted  in  his  wit,  enjoyed  his  histories,  and  re- 
garded his  tragedies  as  next  in  rank  to  those  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  he  hated  him,  as  he  hated  Hume,  because,  as 
he  said,  he  thought  him  an  enemy  to  religion.  He  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  Beattie  had  mastered  Voltaire  in 
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argument.  Gray  had  a  similar  dislike  to  Shaftesbury,  and 
was,  throujQjhout  his  career,  though  in  a  very  unassuming 
way,  a  sincere  believer  in  Christianity.  We  find  him  ex- 
horting  Dr.  Wharton  not  to  omit  tljc  use  of  family  prayer, 
and  this  although  he  had  a  horror  of  anything  like  "  Meth- 
odism "  or  religious  display. 

Gray's  last  letter  to  Bonstettcn  may  be  given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  correspondence  with  that  gentleman,  as  long 
after  preserved  and  published  by  Miss  Plumptre  : 

"I  am  returned,  tny  dear  Bonstetten,  from  the  little  journey  I 
made  into  Suffolk,  without  answering  the  end  proposed.  Tlie  thouglit 
that  vou  might  have  been  with  me  there  has  embittered  all  mv 

1  CD  V 

hours.  Your  letter  I  as  made  me  happy,  as  happy  as  so  gloom}',  so 
solitary  a  being  as  I  am,  is  capable  of  being  made.  I  know,  and 
have  too  often  felt,  the  disadvantages  I  lay  myself  under ;  how 
much  I  hurt  ti.e  little  interest  I  have  in  you  by  this  air  of  sadness 
so  contrary  to  your  na  ure  and  present  enjoyments:  but  sure  you 
will  forgive,  though  you  cannot  sympathise  with  me.  It  is  impossi- 
ble with  me  to  dissemble  with  you ;  such  as  I  am  I  expose  my 
heart  to  your  view,  nor  wish  to  conceal  a  single  thought  from  your 
penetrating  eyes.  All  that  you  say  to  me,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  Switzerland,  is  infinitely  acceptable.  It  feels  too  pleasing  ever  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  as  often  as  I  read  over  your  truly  kind  letter,  writ- 
ten long  since  from  London,  I  stop  at  these  words :  '  La  mort  qui 
pent  glacer  nos  bras  avant  qu'ils  soicnt  entrelaces.' " 

He  made  a  struggle  to  release  himself  from  this  atra- 
bilious mood.  He  reflected  on  the  business  which  he  had 
so  long  neglected,  and  determined  to  try  again  to  find  en- 
ergy to  lecture.  He  drew  up  three  schemes  for  regulating 
the  studies  of  private  pupils,  and  laid  them  before  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  But  these  plans,  as  was  usual  with 
Gray,  never  came  to  execution,  and  when  he  was  at  Aston 
in  1770  he  told  Mason  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  the  professorship,  since  it 
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was  out  of  his  power  to  do  any  real  service  in  it.  Mason 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  step,  and  encouraged 
him  to  think  that  even  vet  he  would  be  able  to  make  a 
beginning  of  his  lectures.  The  exordium  of  liis  proposed 
inauguration  speech  was  all  that  was  found  at  his  death  to 
account  for  so  many  efforts  and  intentions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1771,  Gray  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  where,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  he  received  the  farewell  visit  from 
Nichols,  lie  was  profoundly  wretched  ;  writing  to  Whar- 
ton, he  said:  "Till  this  year  I  hardly  knew  what  mechan- 
ical low  spirits  were ;  but  now  I  even  tremble  at  an  east 
wind."  Ilis  cough  was  incurable,  the  neuralgic  pains  in 
his  head  were  chronic.  William  Robinson,  in  describing 
his  last  interview  with  him,  said  that  Grav  talked  of  his 
own  career  as  a  poet,  lamented  that  he  had  done  so  little, 
and  began  at  last,  in  a  repining  tone,  to  complain  that  he 
had  lost  his  health  just  when  he  had  become  easy  in  his 
circumstances ;  but  on  that  he  checked  himself,  saying 
that  it  was  wrong  to  rail  against  Providence.  As  he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  he  placed  himself  under  a  physician. 
Dr.  Gisborne,  who  ordered  him  to  leave  Bloomsbury,  and 
try  a  clearer  air  at  Kensington.  Probably  the  last  call  he 
ever  paid  was  on  Walpolc ;  for  hearing  that  his  old  friend 
was  about  to  set  out  for  Paris,  Gray  visited  him.  "  lie 
complained  of  being  ill,"  says  W^alpole, "  and  talked  of 
the  gout  in  his  stomach,  but  I  expected  his  death  no  more 
than  my  own."  During  the  month  of  June  ho  received 
the  MS.  of  Gilpin's  Tour  down  the  Wye,  and  enriched 
this  work,  which  was  not  published  untfl  1782,  with  his 
notes,  being  reminiscences  of  his  journey  of  the  preceding 
year. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  finding  himself  alone  in  London, 
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llie  last  fnnetionary  o\'  the  I'nivoisity  who  was  luiried  liy 
t<Mvl)-lieht.  I>r.  (ilvnn  was  not  at  all  anxions  ahonKJrav's 
iN>ndition,  but  on  \\  iMlnesilay,  the  L'lth,  the  poet  was  so 
lanenid  that  his  friend  ,lanu>s  Hrown  wrote  for  him  to  Dr. 
W  harton,  t»>  warn  liim  that,  thoneh  (iray  did  nol  jrivc 
over  the  hopes  of  takino"  liis  jonrney  to  (>ld  Park,  lie  was 
very  low  and  feverish,  and  eonid  hardly  start  imnnHJiately. 
That  very  nielit,  whilst  at  «linner  in  the  ('ollei;«'  Hall  at 
IVmhrolve,  (Jray  felt  a  sndd«>n  nansea,  which  ohlio;ed  him 
to  eo  luirriedly  to  his  own  ri>om.  lie  lay  down,  init  he 
becani(^  si>  violently  atul  constantly  sick,  that  lie  sent  his 
servant  to  fetch  in  l>r.  (ilynn,  who  was  puzzled  at  the 
symptoms,  bnt  believed  that  tlierc  was  n«)  canso  for  alarm, 
(iray  i-rew  worse,  however,  for  tiie  i>'i>nt  iiail  reached  the 
stomach;  Pr.  (Jlynn  became  alarmeil,  and  sent  for  Unssell 
l?lnmptre,  the  Kevins  Professor  of  rhysic.  The  old  doctor 
was  in  l)ed,  and  refnscil  to  act  np,  for  which  lie  was  after- 
wards severely  blamed.  Mo  skill,  however,  eonkl  have 
saved  (iray.  He  i;"ot  throueh  the  '2r)th  pretty  well,  and 
slept  tolerably  that  nieht.  bnt  after  takine*  some  asses'- 
milk,  on  the  mominix  of  the  20th,  the  spasms  in  the 
stomach  returned  a^ain.  Dr.  I>rown  scarcely  left  him 
after  tlie  first  attack,  and  wrote  to  all  his  principal  friends 
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fi'i'iM  the  side  of  his  Ixtl.  (Ml  tlii^  day, 'l'hiirH(lay,  tho 
Ma'^ter  eniihl  still  lio|u'  *'  that  we  •^liall  sec?  him  well  Jif;ain 
ill  ix  short  time."  On  Siindav,  the  yiMh,  ^Jray  was  taken 
with  a  strotiLT  entiviilsive  tit,  and  them-  recurred  until  Ik* 
die<|.  ||<>  retained  his  senscn  almost,  to  the  last.  StoiH!- 
hewer  ami  \h.  (iishonie  arrived  from  Ijondon  on  the  :!(Mh 
atni  fotik  leave  of  their  dvini'  fsiemj.  IIh  laiiLCnajxe  Ikv 
eanie  les«  and  les^  eoherent,  and  he  was  not  clearly  ahh; 
to  explain  to  r»rowii,  without  a  ^jreat  elTort,  where  his  will 
Would  he  fonml.  lie  seemecl  perfectly  seiisihle  of  his 
eondilion,  luit,  expn'ssed  no  eoneern  at  the  thoiiLrlit  of 
leaviiit;  tli(^  W(»rld.  Towards  the  end  Ik;  did  mtt  snlTer  at 
all,  hilt  lav  in  a  sort  <»f  t(»rpor,  out  of  whieh  Iw;  woke  to 
••all  for  his  niece,  Mis.s  Mary  Antrohiis.  She,  took  his 
hand,  and  he  said  to  her  in  a  elear  voice,  "  Molly,  I  shall 
die!"  lie  lay  <piietly  after  this,  without  attemptirit;  tf> 
ppeak,  and  ecased  to  hreathe  ahoiit  elev<'n  o'clock,  an 
hour  hefon;  midnii^ht,  on  the  ;i()th  of  July,  1771,  a«.;ed 
fifty-four  years,  seven  months,  and  four  days. 

James  llrown  found,  in  tlii!  sp»»t  wliiidi  dvny  had  indi- 
eated,  his  will.  It  was  dated  July  2,  1770,  ami  must  there- 
fore have  hoeti  drawn  up  jnst  hefore  he  started  on  his  tour 
throiiixh  \\n\  Western  (■ounties.  Mason  and  Ihown  were 
named  his  exeeutors.  He  left  his  |)roperty  divided  amongst 
a  peat  numher  of  relations  and  friends,  reservini^  the 
lare'est  portions  for  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Antrol)Us,  and 
lier  sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Comyns,  hoth  of  whom  were  resi- 
dents at  Camhridi^e,  and  who  had  probably  looked  to  his 
comfort  of  late  years  as  he  had  eonsidcred  their  prospects 
in  earlier  life.  The  faithful  Stephen  Jlempstead  was  not 
fore;otten,  whilst  Mason  and  JJrown  were  left  residuary 
Icsj^atees.  On  Drown  fell  the  ■vholu  burden  of  attendint^ 
to  the  funeral,  for  Mason  could  not  be  found  ;   he  had 
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t»kon  rt  liolitlay,  ami  know  i\o{lMnir  of  tho  wholo  inattcf 
until  IiIh  lottoi'H  roaoluMl  liiin,  in  a  rhiHlor,  at  Hridlinsrton 
C^uay,  altout  tlio  Vtli  of  Anyjust. 

\\\  ihis  tinio  (iray  was  l»nri»Ml.  Hrown  took  tlio  Imily, 
in  a  oollin  of  seasoned  oak,  to  London,  and  thence  to  Stoke, 
w]ien\on  \ho  {\{]\  of  Anjrnst.it  was  deposited  ii.  the  vanit 
wiueli  eontainod  that  i>f  (Jray's  niothor.  Tlio  monrners 
woro  Miss  Antrohns,  her  sister's  hnshand,  Mr.  (4)niyns,  a 
sliopkceper  at  Tanihridsj:*',  *'  a  yonni^  gentleman  of  <  'hrist's 
<'olh^i>v,  with  whom  Mr.  (iray  was  vimt  intimate,"  and 
Brown  himself;  these  persons  foMowed  the  hearse  in  a 
nu>\irninL!:  ooaeli.  Tho  snm  t)f  ton  ponnds  was,  at  the 
]u>et's  express  wish,  distrihnted  amonu:  oortain  "  honest 
and  indnstri»>ns  poor  persons  in  the  parisli"  of  Stoke- 
l*oi>is.  As  soon  as  Mason  lieard  the  news  lie  crossed  the 
Ilumbor,  and  reacliod  Canibridijo  tlio  next  day.  llrowii 
was  a  very  cautions  and  punctilious  man,  and  no  sootier 
had  ho  retunied  to  Tamhridixc  than  ho  insisted  that  Mason 
should  sjo  up  to  town  w  ith  ium  and  prove  the  w  ill.  Mason, 
who  throujihout  showed  a  characteristic  callousness,  i»;rum- 
bled,  but  a|Ljroe<l,  and  on  the  iLHh  of  Augnst  the  will  was 
proved  in  London. 

The  executors  returned  immediatelv  to  Cambridue,  dc- 
livered  up  the  plate,  jewellery,  linen,  and  furniture  to  the 
Antrobuses,  and  then  Mason  packed  up  the  bot)ks  and 
papers  to  be  removed  to  his  rooms  at  York.  Once  set- 
tled there,  on  the  18th,  ho  beijau  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
a  liteiarv  bereavement.  "  Come,"  lie  savs  to  Dr.  AN'har- 
ton — "  come,  I  beseech  you,  and  condole  with  me  on  our 
mutual,  our  irreparable  loss.  The  jjreat  charjU'e  which  his 
dear  friendship  has  laid  upon  me  1  feel  myself  unable  to 
execute,  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  best 
friends ;  you  are  amongst  the  first  of  these."    It  will  hardly 
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1)0  hcl'ipvod  that,  tin*  *' ^ro/it  rlinrij(«"  ho  pompously  rrfor- 
rctl  to  Imti)  is  (;otitaiiH'(|  in  tlicso  cxcccdiii^lv  simple  words 
of  (Jray:  "I  jrUc  lo  tli<!  lUvorciifl  William  Ma^oii,  I'rr- 
coiitor  of  York,  all  my  i>ooks,  mamiHcripts  roiiis,  iim>ir, 
pi'iiitrd  or  wiiltcii,  and  jiapcrs  of  all  kinds,  to  pnscrvf!  or 
destroy  at  liis  own  discretion."  There  Is  no  shad(»w  of 
doidit  that  th(;  amliitioHH  and  worldly  Mason  saw  hero  an 
opporlnnily  of  aehievin;^  a  j^roat  literary  sn(;ecss,  and  that 
lie  lost  no  tini(!  in  posiiij^  as  (iray's  representative  and 
conlldanl.  A  few  people-  reslstetl  his  prettirisions,  siieh 
ns  Kohins«»n  and  Nicdiols,  but  they  wen;  not  writers,  and 
Mas(Mi  revenLjed  himself  l>y  iL^norinj^  them.  Nor  did  ho 
take  the  sliujhtest  iiotiiM?  of  llonstetten. 

.lames  l>rown,  /<•  petit  hon  hoiutnv  with  \\w  waim  heart, 
was  kinder  and  less  andutioiis.  lie  wrote!  thoiii^htfnl  let- 
ters to  every  (»no,  atid  partieidarly  to  tlu!  thre(»  friends  in 
exile,  to  lloraeo  Walpole,  Nichols,  and  l»onst(!tten.  W'al- 
polo  was  .struck  cold  in  the  midst  of  his  frivolities,  as  if 
lie  had  sufTered  in  his  own  person  a  touch  of  paralysis;  in 
his  letters  ho  seems  to  whimper  and  shiver,  as  tnuch  with 
apprehension  as  with  sorrow.  Norton  Nichols  ^avo  ri  cry 
of  jjfi'ief,  and  very  characteristically  wrote  instantly  to  liis 
mother,  lest  slic,  knowinf(  his  love  for  Oray,  should  fear 
that  the  shock  would  make  iiim  ill.  From  this  cxrjuisitc 
letter  we  must  cite  some  lines: 

"  I  only  write  now  lest  yoii  slioulii  be  apprehensive  on  my  account 
Hiiico  the  lioiitli  of  my  dear  frictid.  Yesterday's  post  brought  me  the 
fatal  news,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ilrown,  that  Mr.  (Jray  (all  that  waa 
most  dear  to  mo  in  this  world  except  yourself)  died  in  the  nij^ht, 
about  eleven  o'eloek,  l)etween  the  .'{()th  and  .'51  st  of  .luly.  .  .  .  You 
need  not  be  alarmed  for  me;  I  am  well,  and  not  subject  to  emotions 
violent  enou^di  to  endanger  my  health,  and  Ijesides  with  good,  kind 
people  who  pity  me  and  can  feel  themselves.  Afllieted  you  may  be 
sure  I  am !  You  who  know  I  considered  Mr.  Gray  as  a  second  par- 
10 
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ent,  that  I  thought  only  of  him,  built  all  my  happiness  on  him,  talked 
of  him  forever,  wished  him  with  me  whenever  I  partook  of  any  pleas- 
ure, and  flew  to  him  for  refuge  whenever  I  felt  any  uneasiness ;  to 
whom  now  shall  I  talk  of  all  I  have  seen  here?  Who  will  teach  mo 
to  read,  to  think,  to  feel  ?  I  protest  to  you,  that  whatever  I  did  or 
thought  had  a  reference  to  him — '  Mr,  Gray  will  be  pleased  with  this 
when  I  tell  him.  I  must  ask  Mr.  Gray  what  he  thinks  of  such  a 
person  or  thing.  He  would  like  such  a  person  or  dislike  such  anoth- 
er.' If  I  met  with  any  chagrins,  I  comforted  myself  that  I  had  a 
treasure  at  home;  if  all  the  world  had  despised  and  hated  me,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  perfectly  recompensed  in  his  friendship. 
Now  remains  only  one  loss  m(..e;  if  I  lose  ?/o?*,  I  am  left  alone  in 
the  world.  At  present  I  feel  I  have  lost  half  of  myself.  Let  me 
hear  that  you  are  well." 

Thirty -four  years  afterwards  the  hand  which  penned 
these  unaffected  lines  wrote  down  those  reminiscences — 
alas !  too  brief — which  constitute  the  most  valuable  im- 
pressions of  Gray  that  we  possess.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  this  sincere  and  tender  friend  did  not  under- 
take that  labour  of  biography  which  fell  into  more  skilled, 
but  coarser,  hands  than  his.  Yet  it  is  no  little  matter  to 
possess  this  first  outflow  of  grief  and  affection.  It  assures 
us  that,  with  all  his  melancholy  and  self-torture,  the  great 
spirit  of  Gray  was  not  without  its  lively  consolations,  and 
that  he  gained  of  Heaven  the  boon  for  which  he  had 
prayed,  a  friend  of  friends.  Nichols,  Bonstettcn,  Robin- 
son, Wharton,  Stonehewer.  and  Brown  were  undistinguish- 
ed, names  of  unheroic  men  who  are  interesting  lo  posterity 
only  because,  with  that  unselfish  care  wliich  only  a  great 
character  and  sweetness  of  soul  have  power  to  rouse,  they 
loved,  honoured,  cherished  this  silent  and  melancholy  anch- 
orite. Dearer  friends,  better  and  more  devoted  companions 
through  a  slow  and  unexhilarating  career,  no  man  famous 
in  literature  has  possessed,  and  we  feel  that  not  to  recog- 
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h  m  lnf"f'\  ''°"'"'  °^  •''"^'^^""S  good  souls  around 
chann.     It    ,  true  that,  l.kc  tl.o  moon,  ho  was  "dark  to 
hcn.and  s,lont;"  that  ho  roeoivod,  and  lacked  the  ,.ow 
to  g,vo;  they  do  not  seem  to  havo  required  fron,  hi  „  the 
.mpossiblo,  they  accepted  his  sympathy,  and  rejoiced  in 

they    egarded  lus  memory  as  fanatics  regard  the  savings 
and  do.ngs  of  the  founder  of  their  .aith.     Grav  "^ev: 
spoke  o.,t,"  Brown  said ;  he  lived,  more  e.on  tha,".  the  r 

siirorti:::;;.""'^ '''''"-"  -  '-'''"^  '>■"«  ^^  ^^^ 

"  Ves  !  in  tho  sea  of  life  enisled, 
With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dottnig  the  shoreless  watery  wild. 
We  mortal  myi'iads  live  alone. 
The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow,  * 

And  then  their  endless  bounds' they  know." 


CHAPTER  X. 
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The  earliest  tribute  to  the  mind  and  character  of  Gray 
was  published  in  1772  in  the  March  number  of  a  rather 
dinj^y  periodical,  issued  under  Dr.  Johnson's  protection, 
and  entitled  The  London  Magazine.  This  was  written  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Boswell  by  a  man  who  had  little 
sympathy  with  Gray  as  a  poet  or  as  a  wit,  but  was  well 
fitted  to  comprehend  him  as  a  scholar,  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam'J.  Temple,  Rector  of  St.  Glavias.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall  during  Gray's  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge,  and  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  poet's  later  letters,  was  almost  the  only  existing  link 
between  the  circles  ruled  respectively  by  Gray  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  Colo  being  perhaps  the  one  other  person  known 
to  both  these  mutually  repellent  individuals.  Temple's 
contribution  to  the  London  Magazine  is  styled  A  Sketch 
of  the  Character  of  the  Celebrated  Poet,  Mr.  Gray,  and  is 
ushered  in  by  the  editor  with  some  perfunctory  compli- 
ments to  the  poems.  But  Temple's  own  remarks  are  very 
valuable,  and  may  be  reprinted  here,  especially  as  the  care- 
ful Mitford  and  every  succeeding  writer  seem  to  have  been 
content  to  quote  them  from  Johnson's  inaccurate  transcript: 

"  Perhaps  Mr,  Gray  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Euror^e :  ho  was 
equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science, 
and  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.     He  knew  every  branch  of  hia- 
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toiy,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  tlie  original  historians  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticisni, 
metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
study.  Voyages  and  travels  of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and 
gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation  nnist 
have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertaining.  But  he  was  also  a 
good  man,  a  well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There  is 
no  character  without  some  speck,  some  imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the 
greatest  defect  in  his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effemi- 
nacy, and  a  visible  fastidiousness  or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  in- 
feriors in  science.  lie  also  had  in  some  degree  that  weakness  which 
disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve.  Though  he  seemed  to 
value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely  as 
a  man  of  letters  ;  and  though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his 
desire  was  to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  private  gentleman,  who  read  for 
his  amusement." 

Against  the  charge  of  priggishness,  which  seems  to  be 
contained  in  these  last  lines,  we  may  place  Norton  Nich- 
ols's anecdote,  that  having  in  the  early  part  of  their  ac- 
quaintance remarked  that  some  person  was  "a  clever 
man,"  he  was  cut  short  by  Gray,  who  said,  "  Tell  me  if  ho 
is  good  for  anything."  Another  saying  of  his,  that  genius 
and  the  highest  acquirements  of  science  were  as  nothing 
compared  with  "  that  exercise  of  right  reason  which  Plato 
called  virtue,"  is  equally  distinct  as  evidence  that  he  did 
not  place  knowledge  above  conduct.  But  the  earlier  part 
of  Temple's  article,  which  regards  Gray's  learning  and  ac- 
quisitions of  every  sort,  is  of  great  value.  Another  of  the 
poet's  contemporaries,  Robert  Potter,  the  translator  of 
^schylus,  and  one  of  tho  foremost  scholars  of  the  time, 
followed  with  a  similar  statement :  "  Mr.  Gray  was  per- 
haps the  most  learned  man  of  the  age,  but  his  mind  never 
contracted  the  rust  of  pedantry.     lie  had  too  good  an 
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understanding  to  neglect  that  urbanity  which  renders  so- 
ciety pleasing :  his  conversation  was  instructing,  elegant, 
and  agreeable.  Superior  knowledge,  an  exquisite  taste  in 
the  fine  arts,  and,  above  all,  purity  of  morals,  and  an  unaf- 
fected reverence  for  religion,  made  this  excellent  person  an 
ornament  to  society,  and  an  honour  to  luiman  nature." 

Mason  lost  no  time  in  giving  out  that  he  was  collecting 
materials  for  a  life  of  Gray.  His  first  literary  act  was  to 
print  for  private  circulation  in  1772  the  opening  book  of 
his  didactic  poem  The  English  Garden^  which  he  had 
written  as  early  as  1767,  but  which  Gray  had  never  al- 
lowed him  to  print,  speaking  freely  of  it  as  being  non- 
sense. But  Mason  loved  the  children  of  his  brain,  and 
could  not  support  the  idea  that  one  of  them  should  be 
withheld  from  the  world.  With  great  naivete  he  at- 
tempted to  argue  the  matter  with  the  shade  of  his  great 
friend  in  p  third  book  which  he  added  in  1772  : 

*'  Clos'd  is  that  curious  ear,  by  Death's  cold  hand, 
That  mark'd  each  error  of  my  careless  strain 
With  kind  severity  ;  to  whom  my  Muse 
Still  lov'd  to  whisper  what  she  meant  to  sing 
In  louder  accent ;  to  whose  taste  supreme 
She  first  and  last  appealed." 

But  still  the  departed  friend  may  be  invoked  by  the  Muse, 

"And  still,  by  Fancy  sooth'd, 
"Fain  would  she  hope  her  Gray  attends  the  call." 

Mason  then  refers,  in  the  flat,  particular  manner  native  to 
eighteenth  century  elegy,  to  the  urn  and  bust  and  sculpt- 
ured lyre  which  he  had  placed  to  the  memory  of  Gray  in 
a  rustic  alcove  in  the  garden  at  Aston,  and  then  he  ap- 
proaches the  awkward  circumstance  that  Gray  considered 
The  English  Garden  trash : 
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"  Oft, '  smiling  as  in  scorn,'  oft  would  he  cry, 
'Why  waste  thy  ninnbors  on  a  trivial  art 
That  ill  can  mimic  even  the  humblest  charms 
Of  all-majestic  Nature  V     At  the  word 
Ilis  eye  would  glisten,  and  his  accents  glow 
With  all  the  poet's  frenzy  :  '  Sovereign  Queen  ! 
Behold,  and  tremble,  while  thou  viewcst  her  state 
Thron'd  on  the  heights  of  Skiddaw :  trace  her  march 
Amid  the  purple  crags  of  Borrowdale. 

.  .  .  Will  thy  boldest  song 
E'er  brace  the  sinews  of  enervate  art 
To  such  dread  daring  ?     Will  it  even  direct 
Her  hand  to  emulate  those  softer  charms 
That  deck  the  banks  of  Dove,  or  call  to  birth 
The  bare  romantic  crags  ?' "  etc. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that,  stripped  of  the  charms 
of  blank  verse,  this  is  precisely  what  Gray  was  constantly 
saying  to  Mason,  who  greatly  preferred  artificial  cascades 
and  myrtle  grots  to  all  the  mountains  in  Christendom. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  this  private  edition  of  The  English 
Garden  in  1772  appeared  the  first  general  announcement 
of  the  coming  biography. 

The  work  progressed  very  slowly.  From  the  family  of 
West,  who  had  now  been  dead  thirty  years,  Mason  was 
fortunate  cnoufjh  to  secure  a  number  of  valuable  letters, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  between  the  close 
of  this  correspondence  and  the  beginning  of  Mason's 
personal  acquaintance  with  Gray.  Wharton  and  Horace 
Walpolc  came  very  kindly  to  his  aid,  and  he  was  able  to 
collect  a  considerable  amount  of  material.  It  is  distress- 
ing to  think  of  the  mass  of  papers,  letters,  verses,  and 
other  documents  which  Mason  possessed,  and  of  the  com- 
paratively small  use  which  he  made  of  them.  He  con- 
ceived the  happy  notion,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  of  by  any  previous  writer,  of  allowing  Gray 
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to  tell  his  own  story  by  means  of  his  letters;  but  he 
vitiated  the  evidence  so  put  before  the  world  by  tamper- 
ing irrossly  with  the  correspondence.  He  confessed  to 
Norton  Nichols,  who  was  angry  at  this,  that  "  much  lib- 
erty was  taken  in  transposing  parts  of  the  letters,"  but 
he  did  not  ffo  on  to  mention  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
interpolate  and  erase  passages,  to  conceal  proper  names, 
to  mutilate  the  original  MSS.,  and  to  alter  dates  and 
opinions.  He  was  very  anxious  that  what  he  called  his 
"  fidelity  "  should  not  "  be  impeached  "  to  the  public  and 
the  critics,  but  declared  that  he  had  only  acted  for  the 
honour  of  Gray  himself.  It  is  probable  that  in  his  fool- 
ish heart  Mason  really  did  consider  that  he  was  respect- 
ing Gray  in  thus  brushing  his  clothes  and  washing  his 
hands  for  him  before  allowing  the  world  to  see  him. 
He  thought  that  a  rufiled  wig  or  a  disordered  shoe-tie 
would  destroy  his  hero's  credit  with  the  judicious,  and 
accordingly  he  removed  all  that  was  silly  and  natural 
from  the  letters.  This  determination  to  improve  Gray 
lias  marred,  also,  the  slender  thread  of  biography  by  which 
the  letters  arc  linked  together,  yet  to  a  less  degree  than 
might  be  supposed,  and  the  student  finds  himself  con- 
stantly returning  to  Mason's  meagre  and  slipshod  narrative 
for  some  fact  which  has  been  less  exactly  slated  by  the 
far  more  careful  and  critical  Mitford.  Mason  liad  too 
much  literary  ability,  and  had  known  Gra}'^  too  intimately 
and  too  long,  to  make  his  book  other  than  valuable.  It 
is  faulty  and  unfinished,  but  it  is  a  sketch  from  the  life. 
It  appeared,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  June,  1775,  and 
was  received  with  great  warmth  by  the  critics,  the  public, 
and  all  but  the  intimate  friends  of  Gray.  Mason  often 
reprinted  this  book,  which  continued  to  be  a  sort  of  classic 
until  Mitford  commenced  his  investigations. 
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It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  that  Johnson's  life 
of  Gray  is  the  worst  section  in  his  delightful  scries.  It 
formed  the  last  chapter  but  one  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  was  written  when  its  author 
was  tired  of  his  task,  and  longing  to  be  at  rest  again.  It 
is  barren  and  meagre  of  fact  to  the  last  degree.  Cole, 
the  antiquary,  gave  into  Johnson's  charge  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  sayings  of  Gray  which  he  had  formed  in 
connexion  with  the  poet's  Cambridge  friends,  especially 
Tyson  and  Sparrow,  but  the  lexicographer  was  disinclined 
to  make  any  use  of  them,  and  they  were  dispersed  and 
lost.  Wc  have  already  seen  that  these  two  great  men, 
the  leading  men  of  letters  of  their  age  in  England,  were 
radically  wanting  in  sympathy.  Gray  disliked  Johnson 
personally,  apparently  preserving  the  memory  of  some 
chance  meeting  in  which  the  sage  had  been  painfully 
self-asserting  and  oppressive;  he  was  himself  a  lover  of 
limpid  and  easy  prose,  and  a  master  of  the  lighter  parts 
of  writing,  and  therefore  condemned  the  style  of  Dr. 
Johnson  hastily,  as  being  wholly  turgid  and  vicious.  Yet 
he  respected  his  character,  and  has  recorded  the  fact  that 
Johnson  often  went  out  in  the  streets  of  London  with  his 
pockets  full  of  silver,  and  had  given  it  all  away  before 
he  returned  home. 

Johnson's  portrait  of  Gray  is  somewhat  more  judicial 
than  this,  but  just  as  unsympathetic.  Yet  he  made  one 
remark,  after  reading  a  few  of  Gray's  letters,  which  seems 
to  me  to  surpass  in  acumen  all  the  generalities  of  Mason, 
namely,  that  though  Gray  was  fastidious  and  hard  to  please, 
he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all. 
But  for  Gray's  poems  Johnson  liad  little  but  bewilderment. 
If  they  had  not  received  the  warm  sanction  of  critics  like 
Warburton  and  Hurd,  and  the  admiration  of  such  friends 
P     10*  ^^ 
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of  his  own  as  Boswell  and  Garrick,  it  seems  likely  that 
Johnson  would  not  have  acknowledged  in  them  any  merit 
whatever.  Where  he  approves  of  them  no  praise  could 
be  fainter ;  where  lie  objects  he  is  even  more  trenchant 
and  contemptuous  than  usual.  The  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard  and  the  Ode  on  Adversity  are  the  only  pieces 
in  the  whole  repertory  of  Gray  to  which  he  allows  the 
tempered  eulogy  that  he  is  not  willing  to  withhold  from 
Mallet  or  Shenstone.  We  sliall  probably  acquit  the  sturdy 
critic  of  any  unfairness,  even  involuntary,  when  we  per- 
ceive that  for  the  poetry  of  Collins,  who  was  his  friend 
and  the  object  of  his  benefactions,  he  has  even  less  toler- 
ation than  for  the  poetry  of  Gray. 

When  we  examine  Johnson's  strictures  more  exactly 
still  we  find  that  the  inconsistency  which  usually  accom- 
panied the  expression  of  his  literary  opinions  docs  not 
forsake  him  here.  JEven  when  Johnson  is  on  safe  ground, 
as  when  he  is  weighing  in  a  very  careful  balance  the  Epi- 
taphs of  Pope,  ho  is  never  a  sure  critic ;  he  brings  his  ex- 
cellent common-sense  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  hana,  but 
is  always  in  too  great  haste  to  be  closing  not  to  omit  some 
essential  observation.  But  when  discussing  poetry  so  ro- 
mantic in  its  nature  as  that  of  Gray,  he  deals  blows  even 
more  at  random  than  usual.  The  Ode  on  Adversity  meets 
with  his  warmest  approbation,  and  he  suggests  no  objec- 
tion to  its  allegorical  machinery,  to  much  of  which  no 
little  exception  might  now  be  taken.  But  the  Eton  Ode^ 
with  strange  want  of  caution,  he  declaims  against  in  de- 
tail, blaming  at  one  time  what  posterity  is  now  content  to 
admire,  and  at  the  other  whf  "■  his  own  practice  in  verse 
might  have  amply  justified.  "  The  Prospect  of  Eton  Col- 
lege suggests  nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does 
not  equally  think  and  feel ;"  that  is  to  say,  which  every 
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susceptible  and  cultivated  beholder  docs  not  feel  in  a  cer- 
tain vein  of  reflection  ;  but  this,  so  far  from  being  a  fault, 
is  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  poem  universally 
interesting.  "  llis  supplication  to  Father  Thames,  to  tell 
him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and 
puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of  knowing 
than  himself."  In  this  case  Johnson  was  instantlv  re- 
minded  that  Father  Nile  had  been  called  upon  for  infor- 
mation exactly  analogous  in  the  pages  of  liasselas.  "  His 
epithet  buxom  health  is  not  elegant,"  but  to  us  it  seems 
appropriate,  which  is  better.  Finally,  Johnson  finds  that 
"redolent  of  joy  and  youth"  is  an  expression  removed 
beyond  apprehension,  and  is  an  imitation  of  a  phrase  of 
Dryden's  misunderstood ;  but  here  Gray  proves  himself 
the  better  scholar.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  found 
this  word  redolent,  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond, 
amongst  the  old  Scots  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whom  lie  was  the  first  to  unearth.  Dunbar  and  Scot  love 
to  talk  of  the  "  redolent  rose." 

The  phrases  above  quoted  constitute  Johnson's  entire 
criticism  of  the  Eton  Ode,  and  it  is  of  a  kind  which,  how- 
ever vigorously  expressed,  would  not  nowadays  be  consid- 
ered competent  before  the  least  accredited  of  tribunals. 
The  examination  of  the  two  Pindaric  odes  is  conducted 
on  more  conscientious  but  not  more  sympathetic  princi- 
ples. To  the  experiments  in  metfl'e,  to  the  verbal  and 
quantitative  felicities,  Johnson  is  absolutely  deaf.  He  does 
not  entirely  deny  merit  to  the  poems,  but  he  contrives, 
most  ingeniously,  to  hesitate  contempt.  "  My  process,"  he 
says,  "  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wonderful  wonder  of 
wonders,  the  two  Sister  Odes ;  by  which,  though  either 
vulgar  ignorance  or  common-sense  at  first  universally  re- 
jected them,  many  have  been   since  persuaded  to  think 
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themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that  arc  willing 
to  be  pleased,  and  therefore  would  gladly  find  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  stanza  of  the  Prof/ress  of  Poetry!'''  John- 
son, it  is  obvious  enough,  is  on  the  side  of  "  common- 
sense."  The  difficulty  which  he  was  pleased  to  find  in 
the  opening  stanza  of  the  ode  is  one  which  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  denounce  as  whimsical  and  paltry 
if  brought  forward  by  some  other  critic.  Gray  describes 
the  formation  of  poetry  under  the  symbol  of  a  widening 
river,  calm  and  broad  m  its  pastoral  moments,  loud,  riot- 
ous, and  resonant  when  swollen  by  passion  or  anger. 
Johnson,  to  whom  the  language  of  Greek  poetry  and  the 
temper  of  Greek  thought  were  uncongenial,  refused  to 
grasp  this  direct  imagery,  and  said  that  if  the  poet  was 
speaking  of  music,  the  expression  "  rolling  down  the  steep 
amain  "  was  nonsense,  and  if  of  water,  nothing  to  the  point. 
So  good  a  scholar  should  have  known,  and  any  biographer 
should  have  noticed,  that  Gray  had  pointed  out  that,  as 
usual  in  Pindar,  whom  he  is  here  closely  paraphrasing, 
the  subject  and  simile  are  united.  Johnson  was  careless 
enough  to  blame  Gray  for  inventing  the  compound  adjec- 
tive velvet-green,  although  Pope  and  Young,  poets  after 
Johnson's  own  heart,  had  previously  used  it.  The  rest  of 
his  criticism  is  equally  faulty,  and  from  the  same  causes — 
haste,  and  want  of  sympathy. 

Johnson's  attack  di<i  nothing  at  first  to  injure  Gray's 
position  as  a  poet.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  process  of  time,  the  great  popularity  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  and  the  oblivion  into  which  Mason's  life  has 
fallen,  have  done  something  sensibly  to  injure  Gray  with 
the  unthinking.  Even  in  point  of  history  the  life  of  Gray 
is  culpably  full  of  errors,  and  might  as  well  have  been  writ- 
ten if  Mason's  laborious  work  had  never  been  published. 
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There  is,  liowevor,  one  point  on  which  Johnson  did  early 
justice  to  Gray,  and  that  is  in  coiiiniondinuf  the  picturesque 
grace  of  his  descriptions  of  the  country.  Against  the  con- 
demnation of  Johnson  there  were  placed,  almost  instantly, 
the  enthusiastic  praises  of  Adam  Smith,  (iihbon,  Ilume, 
Mackintosh,  and  others  of  no  less  authority,  who  were 
unanimous  in  ranking  his  poetry  only  just  below  that  of 
Sliakspeare  and  Milton.  This  view  continued  until  the 
splendours  of  the  nco-roniantic  school,  especially  the  rep- 
utations of  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  reduced  the  luminary 
and  deprived  it  of  its  excess  of  light.  The  Lake  School, 
particularly  Coleridge,  professed  that  Gray  had  been  un- 
fairly overrated,  and  it  was  rather  Byron  and  Shelley  who 
sustained  his  fame,  as  in  some  directions  they  continued 
his  tradition. 

It  would  be  to  leave  this  little  memoir  imperfect  if  we 
did  not  follow  the  destinies  of  that  group  of  intimate 
friends  who  survived  the  poet,  and  whose  names  are  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  his.  The  one  who  died  first 
was  Lord  Strathmore,  who  passed  away,  prematurely,  in 
1776.  James  Brown  continued  to  hold  the  Mastership 
of  Pembroke,  and  to  enjoy  tlie  reputation  of  a  gentle  and 
good-natured  old  man,  until  1784,  when  he  followed  his 
friend  to  the  grave.  Young  men  of  letters,  such  as  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to 
the  Master's  Lodge,  and  to  take  tea  with  the  man  in  whose 
arms  Gray  breathed  his  last,  although  Brown  had  no  great 
power  of  reminiscence,  and  had  not  much  to  tell  such 
eager  questioners.  Of  liimself  it  was  told  that  his  ways 
were  so  extremely  punctilious  as  to  amuse  Gray,  himself  a 
very  regular  man,  and  that  once,  when  the  friends  were 
going  to  start  together  at  a  certain  hour,  and  the  time  had 
just  arrived,  Brown  rose  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro, 
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wlicrciipon  Gray  exclaimed,  "  Look  at  Brown,  he  is  going 
to  strike  !"  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton  (who  must  never  be  con 
founded  witli  Thomas  Warton,  the  poet-laureate)  continued 
to  live  at  his  house  at  Old  Park,  Durhatn,  where  Gray  liad 
so  often  spent  delightful  weeks.  lie  died  in  1791  at  a 
great  age,  and  left  his  ample  correspondence  with  Gray 
to  his  second  son,  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions,  of 
whom  Sir  Egerton  Brydgcs  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count. Mason  and  Walpole,  whoso  careers  arc  too  well 
known  to  be  dwelt  upon  here,  survived  their  celebrated 
friend  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Horace 
Walpole  died  on  March  2,  and  Mason  on  April  4,  1797. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  several  of  Gray's  early  friends 
still  survived.  The  Rev.  William  Robinson,  having  reach- 
ed the  ago  of  seventy-six,  died  in  December,  1803.  On  his 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Monks'  Ilorton,  in  Kent,  it  was 
stated  that  ho  was  "especially  intimate  with  the  poet 
Gray,"  with  wliom  ho  probably  became  acquainted  through 
the  accident  that  his  mother,  after  his  father's  death,  made 
Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  her  second  husband.  Ills  sister 
was  the  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  who  wrote  the  Essay  on 
Skakspeare,  and  who  patronized  Dr.  Johnson.  The  kind 
and  faithful  Stonehewer  died  at  a  "^"y  advanced  age  in 
1809,  bequeathing  to  Pembroke  HiM  those  commonplace- 
books  of  Gray's  from  which  Mathias  reaped  his  bulky  vol- 
umes, Mnd  yet  left  much  for  me  to  glean.  Norton  Nichols 
died  Rector  of  Lound  and  Bradwell,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  22d 
of  November,  in  the  same  year,  1809,  having  fortunately 
placed  on  paper,  four  years  before,  his  exquisite  reminis- 
cences of  Gray.  He  also  bears  on  his  memorial  tablet,  in 
Richmond  church,  his  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity : 
"  He  was  the  friend  of  the  illustrious  Gray." 

The  most  remarkable,  certainly  the  most  original,  of 
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Gray's  friends,  was  also  the  most  long-lived.  Charles 
Victor  de  Bonstetten  had  but  just  begun  his  bu.^y  and  ec- 
centric career  when  he  crossed  the  orbit  of  Gray.  Ho  lived 
not  merely  to  converse  with  Byron  but  to  survive  hiu),  and 
to  see  a  new  age  of  literature  inaugurated.  He  was  a  co- 
pious writer,  and  his  works  enjoyed  a  certain  vogue.  His 
well-known  description  of  Gray  occurs  in  a  book  of  studies 
published  in  1831,  the  year  before  he  died,  Les  Souvenirs 
du  Chevalier  de  Bonstetten.  In  the  most  chatty  of  his 
books,  L' Homme  du  Midi  et  Vhomme  da  JVord,  he  says 
that  lie  found  in  England  that  friendship  of  the  most  in- 
timate kind  could  subsist  between  persons  who  were  satis- 
fied to  remain  absolutely  silent  in  one  another's  presence. 
There  may  be  a  touch  of  the  reserve  of  Gray  in  this  vague 
allusion. 

In  Bonstetten  the  romantic  seed  which  Gray  may  be 
supposed  to  have  sown  burst  into  extravagant  blossom. 
His  conduct  in  private  life  seems,  from  what  can  be  gath- 
ered, to  have  been  founded  on  a  perusal  of  La  Nouvellc 
Heloise,  and  though  he  was  a  pleasant  little  fat  man,  with 
rosy  cheeks,  his  conduct  was  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
which  Gray  would  have  approved  of.  Bonstetten  may, 
perhaps,  be  described  as  a  smaller  Benjamin  Constant; 
like  him,  he  was  Swiss  by  birth,  first  roused  to  intellectual 
interest  in  England,  and  finally  sentimentalized  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  he  was  not  quite  capable  of  writing  Adolphe. 
Bonstetten  followed  Gray  in  studying  the  Scandinavian 
tongues ;  he  acquainted  himself  with  Icelandic,  and  wrote 
copiously,  though  not  very  wisely,  on  the  Eddas.  He 
brought  out  a  German  edition  of  his  works  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  spent  some  time,  and  whither  he  pur- 
sued his  eccentric  friend  Matthison.  Bonstetten  died  at 
Genoa  in  February,  1832,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.    The 
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last  survivor  amongst  people  whom  Gray  knew  was  prob- 
ably the  Earl  of  Burlington,  "  little  brother  George,"  who 
died  in  1834.  Perhaps  the  last  person  who  was  certainly 
in  Gray's  presence  was  Sir  Samuel  Egcrton  Brydges,  who 
was  present,  at  the  age  of  three,  at  a  wedding  at  which 
Gray  assisted,  and  who  died  in  1837. 

Gray  was  rather  short  in  stature,  of  graceful  build  in 
early  life,  but  too  plump  in  later  years.  He  walked  in  a 
wavering  and  gingerly  manner,  the  result,  probably,  of 
weakness.  Besides  the  portraits  already  described  in  the 
body  of  this  memoir,  there  is  a  painting  at  Pembroke 
Hall  by  Benjamin  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  a  versatile  artist,  whose 
work  was  at  one  time  considered  equal  to  that  of  Ho- 
garth. This  portrait  is  in  profile ;  it  was  evidently  paint- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  poet's  life;  the  cheeks  are 
puffed,  and  the  lips  have  fallen  inwards  through  lack  of 
teeth.  Gray  is  also  stated  to  have  sat  to  one  of  the  Van- 
derguchts,  but  this  portrait  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
In  17*78  Mason  commissioned  the  famous  sculptor  John 
Bacon,  who  was  just  then  executing  various  works  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  carve  the  medallion  now  existing 
in  Poets'  Corner;  as  Bacon  had  never  seen  Gray,  Mason 
lent  him  a  profile  drawing  by  himself,  the  original  of 
which,  a  hideous  little  work,  is  now  preserved  at  Pem- 
broke. A  bust  of  Gray,  by  Behnes,  founded  on  the  full- 
face  portrait  by  Eckhardt,  stands,  with  those  of  other  fa- 
mous scholars,  in  Upper  School,  at  Eton. 

No  monument  of  any  kind  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
Gray  in  the  university  town  where  he  resided  so  long,  and 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments.  In 
1776,  according  to  a  College  Order  which  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clark  has  kindly  copied  for  me :  "  James  Brown,  Master, 
and  William  Mason,  Fellow,  each   gave  fifty  pounds  to 
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establish  a  building  fund  in  memory  of  Thomas  Gray 
the  Poet,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  College."  The 
fund  so  started  gradually  accumulated  until  it  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum.  Certain  alterations  were  made,  but 
nothing  serious  was  attempted  until  about  +hirty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Cory,  a  Fellow  of  the  college,  took  down  the 
Christopher  Wren  doorway  to  the  hall,  and  attempted  to 
harmonize  the  whole  structure  to  Gothic.  Still  the  Gray 
Building  Fund  was  accumulating,  and  the  college  was  be- 
coming less  and  less  able  to  accommodate  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  determined  at  last  to  carry  out  the  scheme  pro- 
posed nearly  a  century  before  by  Brown  and  Mason.  In 
March,  1870,  the  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhou  e.  He  was  at  work  on  the  colleG:e  until 
1879,  and  in  his  hands,  if  it  is  no  longer  picturesque,  it  is 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  habitable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  all  this  vast  expenditure  of 
money,  not  one  penny  was  spent  in  commemoration  of 
the  man  in  whose  name  it  was  collected.  Not  a  medal- 
lion, not  a  tablet  within  Pembroke  College  bears  witness 
to  any  respect  for  the  memory  of  Gray  on  the  part  of  the 
society  amongst  whom  he  lived  for  so  many  years.  In- 
deed, if  strangers  did  not  periodically  inquire  for  his 
room,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Gray  would  be 
as  completely  forgotten  at  Pembroke  as  at  Peterhouse, 
where  also  no  monument  of  any  kind  preserves  the  record 
of  his  presence.  When  we  reflect  how  differently  the 
fame  of  a  great  man  is  honoured  in  France  or  Germany 
or  Italy,  we  have  little  on  which  to  congratulate  our 
national  self-satisfaction. 

THE  END. 


